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| ADVERTISEMENTS. 


' THRESHER & GLENRY, 


By Special Appointment to 


wy THEIR MAJESTIES THE 


Ss KING & QUEEN 


gOS Ae ee? AND HAR.H. THE 
i PRINCESS oF WALES, 
EAST INDIA AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 


To His Excellency the Viceroy of India, 
To the Governor of Madras, to the Governor of Bombay, 
-To the Governor of Ceylon, to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘’ The Governors of the Australian Colonies, &., &c., 


15® & 158, STRAND (next door to Somerset House), LONDON, W.C. 
INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFAC mE RDABYARD Gp: : nly 


THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE UNDERWEAR. 

THRESHER'S KASHMIR SHIRTS. APR 19 1994 
THRESHER'S INDIA TWEED SUITS, 
THRESHER'S JUNGRA CLOTH S$ 


or the above, THREsHER AND GLENNY were awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
+ ibitions of 1851, 1862, and Madras, 1856. The high character and universal 
tpy.;oval of these articles have led to a number of inferior imitations, all of which 
areudvertised under similar but triflingly altered names, and therefore THARSHER 
Aan Guunny feel it necessary to announce that their India Gauze Waistcoats, 
Kathir Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and Jungra Cloth Shooting Suits, can only be 
Rretured at their establishment, 152 & 153, Strand (next door to Somerset House), 
~0n don. 
Betailea Lists of the necessary outfit, with prices, &c., for every climate and 
ointment, will be forwarded on application to 


THRESHER & GLENNY, 


'"2 & 153, STRAND (.ce%%), LONDON. 


ai ADVERTISEMENTS. ' 


Henry Johnson & Sons, 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 
36, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
COSMOPOLITAN BAGGAGE EXPRESS SERVIQ| cap 
BETWEEN ALL PARTS. = 


Fixed inclusive Rates. 
House to House Insurance against Loss an 
Robbery in transit. ' 


Dry Storage Accommodation. ; 

All Razware corded with a “wire thread cord,’ 
and sealed with leaden seals, as a \ y 

precaution against pilferage. } 


SPECIAL BICYCLE SERVICE. | 


Bicycles. collected from any London address, and forwardl: 
to Towns on the Continent ata FIXED PRICE, — 
including use of crate, ‘ 


FURNITU RE REMOVALS. | 4 


PASSENGER TICKETS ISSUED 
between London and Continent via the Calais-Dover ai \, 
Falkestone-Boulogne Routes. 


RIVIERA HOUSE & APARTMENT AGENCK 
at Nice, Cannes, Menton, Vevey, San Remo, etc, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


PARIS—857, Rue d’Hauteville, MENTON—11, Place St. Roch, 7 
CANNES—1, Square Merimée, =~ YENICE—367, Calle Larga 8. Mare 


‘ Hang 


re 1 


NICE—11, Rue Paradis, 
Agencies in all Chief Continental Towns, st 
a 


ADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES 


CAPITALS of the WORLD 
OVERLAND GUIDE 
DN DDAL PERSIA: 


AND THE 


FAR EAST. 


Handbook of Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Travel, 
f 
WITH ITINERARIES OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS, OCEANsTRACKS, 
RIVER-WAYS, POST ROADS, AND CARAVAN ROUTES, MAPS, 
PLANS, GLOSSARIES, AND VOCABULARIES, 


‘BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICES:- 
59, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C., anp ALBERT SQuarg, MANCHESTER. 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. Ltp., Proprigtors AND PuBLIsHERs. 
1903. 
|] 
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GROSVENOR HOTEL 
VICTORIA STATION. ORTHUMBERLAND AVEN i 


~S 


HOTEL METROPOLE, a 
of CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL, MARGATE. 
Mi LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER. 


ig ROYAL PIER HOTEL; RYDE, OF W. 4 
CRAND HOTEL, BROADSTAIRS. s 
——— 
HOTEL METROPOLE,MONTE CARLO is 


: hf) eee ROTEL: 


a iE GORDON AOGELS LGD. 


CRS is ee ees ee re nr 

General Hints, xxvil; Selection of Route, xxvil; Relative Cost of travel by Land and Sea xxvil; 
Estimating Expenditure, xxvill; Fares, xxviii; Money, xxviil; Notes for Passengers, xxvili; Hints for 
Tourists, xxx; for Sportsmen; for Photographers, xxx; for Commercial Travellers, xxx; Equipment : 
Clothing, Trunks and Portmanteaux, Weapons, Tools, and Réquisites, xxxl; Medical: Medicines, 
Useful Surgical Appliances, Disinfectants, Insecticides. Patent Medicines, xxxil; Health and how to 
maintain it, xxxiii, Passports: Uses of a Passport, Visas, Where Obligatory, Regulations as to 
fesue, xxxill; Foreign and Passport Consular Offices in London. xxxiv. 


MisceLLANgous INFORMATION. 

Duration of Voyages, xl; Ports on the Overland Route, xlil; Times and Distances on Round 
the-World Tours, 451; Postal Regulations, xli; Calendar for 1903, 1904, 1905, xlvii; Movable Feasts, 
xlvi; Variations in Local Time, xlil; Railway Time, xlil; Telegraph Code, xlvill ; Diagram of Suez 
Canal Routes, 180, 

ForEIGN VOCABULARIES. 

Arabic, 188; Chinese, 318, and ‘Pidgin-English.” 312; Finnish, 11; French, 12; German, 15; 
Hindustani: Glossary, 200-208, Vocabulary, 209-218, Conversational Phrases, 219-223 ; Italian, 19; 
Japanese, 834; Malay, 301; Norwegian, 22; Russian, 27; Spanish, 31. 


TABLES. 
Foreign Currencies, xliv; Metric and British Weights and Measures, xlvi; Miles and Kilometres, 
xiv; Barometer and Thermometer Tables, xlv; Knots and Statute Miles, xl; Calendar and Calendar 
Tables, xlvii; Telegraphic Code, xlvili; Latitude and Longitude Equivalents, xliil. 


DireEcrortizs, 
Army Agents, xxxv; East India Agents, xxxiv; Tourists Agents, xxix; Banks, xxxv; Rallway 
Companies’ Offices, xxxvi; Government Offices, xxxvi; Societies, xxxvi; Principal Shipping Lines, 
xxxvii; London and Country Trade Directory, xxi; Index, 1x. 


Mars AND Prans. e 
“Mars.—Chart of the World (showing the Mall and Steamer Tracks), India, Nile, South Africa. 
VPtans,—Bombay, Bupapesth, Calcutta, Christiania, Copenhagen, Leipsic, Lisbon, Madras, Madrid, 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg. 
Section I.—Evrops. 
‘The Continental Services, 1; Through Routes from London to Continental Towns, 1-6; European 
Countries and their Capitals, Alphabetically Arranged, 6-36, 


Section II.—Inpra. 

India in general, 181; Divisions of the Indian Empire, 182; Countries bordering on Indla, 183; 
Population of India, 184; Civil Government, 185; Climate, Productions, and Statistics, 185-6; Indian 
Railways, 186-7; Historical Sketch, 187-190; List of Governors and Principal Events, 191; Manners, 
Customs, Sports, Antiquities, 192; Indian Missions, 192; General Information on choice of Route ; 
Travelling and Residing in India, 194-197; Books on India, 198; Indian Directory, 199; Glossary, 200; 
Vocabulary, 209; Hindustan! Phrases, 219; Skeleton Route of Coast Tour, 224 Skeleton Routes of 

“Indian Tours, 230. 
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O-* — GoRAGH C6 Faris; Gna UY te MULE Vet 
to Turin, Genoa, Pisa. Rome, Naples, Sicily, 
and on to Malta and Tripol! 
Route IV.—Overland Mail Route. 
London to Brindisi; on to Patras an Athens; 
Brindisi to Port Said 
Route V.—The St. Gothard Route. 
London to Ostend, Brussels, Luxemburg, 
Metz, Basle, Lucerne, and the St. Gothard 
Tunnel to Como, Milan, Genoa, and to 
Brindisi, Rome, and Venice 
Rovutx VI.—Tourist Route. 
London to Switzerland; various routes to 
Basle; to Lausanne; to Geneva, and to 
Swiss towns via Pontariier.. . 
Roure VI.—Ostend-Vienna Route. 
London to Egypt via Ostend, Liege, Frankfort, 
Nuremberg, Vienna, and Trieste 
Rove VIII.—Orient Express Route. 
London and Paris to Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Belgrade, Nisch, Sofia, and Constantinople... 
Route IX.—Rhine Route. 
London, via the Hock van Holland to the 
Rhine and Towns in Central Germany 
Route X.—Cracow Route, 


London to Odessa, the Crimea, Black Sea 
Ports, and Baku; to Constantinople, vin 
Lemberg and Burdujeni *. 


Route Xl.—North Express Route, 


London and Paris, via Brussels, Berlin, and 
Konigsberg, to Riga and St. Petersburg...... 


Route XII.—Persian Overland Route. 
St. Petersburg to Baku, to Krasnovodsk, and 
Bokhara; via Tiflis, Kars, and Tabriz to 
Teheran; via Batum, Resht, and Teheran to 
Ispahan, Bushire, and the Persian Gulf. 


Rovre XIII.—Trans-Siberian Route. 
London, via Berlin, Wareaw, and Moscow to 
Siberia and Manchuria for China, Japan. 

Kamchatka, and Pacific Ports .. 
Route X1V.—The Baltic Route. 
London to Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 


Christiania, stockholm; and via Heisingfors 
to St. Petersburg ... 


bots AVA —Séat htilitrr ited Mites 


100). , quin; Yunnan to Shanghai..... 


Lae HF d LO OF 


lolUtt Sila, 
Mote LIL — A 


éfseifies to Algeria, Uran, ‘Algiers, “1m 
and Tripoli; North Africnn Railways; Port 
to Port Services, and the Islands of the 
West Mediterranean Sea.. 


Roure XVIII—Egyptian Route. 


London to Egypt and the Nile, via Gibraltar, 
Cairo to 


49 
Marseilles, etc.; the Nile Tour; 
Khartoum by Rail and River... 

Rovre XIX.—The Levant Route. 
London to the East Mediterranean Ports and 
61 “Islands, and to the Black Sea... 
Rovtz XX.—Holy Land Route. 


London to Palestine; Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
Nablous, Nazareth, Damascus, and the 
Seven Churches . eae 


55 


Route XXI.—Desert Routes to India, 

Damascus and Euphrates; Alexandretta and 
Baghdad; Southern Desert Route; Anato- 
lian and Tigris track; Baghdad to the 
Persian Gulf; Constantinople to Trebizond, 

67. -Erzerum, and Tabriz . es 


Rovutr XXII.—Suez Canal Route, 


London to Gibraltar, Malta, and the Suez 
61 Canal to Aden, Bombay, and Colombo...... 


| Rourk XXIIL—Persian Gulf and Indian 
Coast Tour. 


56 


Aden or Karachi to the Persian Gulf Ports; 
65| Karachi to Bombay; Bombay by the 
jeMalabee and Coromandel Coasts to Caleutta 


| Route XXIV.—Indian Tours. 


69 Bombay to Calcutta direct; Routes through 
Northern India; Through the Central 

+ Provinces; Routes from Calcutta through 
Bengal and Assam; Routes from Madras to 
Tuticorin; Madras to Bombuy; Madras to 
Calcutta by Railway. 


Rovte XXV.—Cochin China Route, 


Calcutta to Burma ; London by Mail route to 
Burmese ports; Liverpool and Marseilles to 
Rangoon ; from Rangoon by the Straits to 
Siam, Annam, Cambodia, and Cochin China 


Rovts XXVI.—Yunnan Route, 


From Calcutta, and Mandalay Overland to 
China by road and river; Yunnan to Ton- 


78 


- 188 


141 


145 


230 


298 
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London;to Singapore traits Settle- b 
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Rovfs XXVII.—The China Route, . 
London torthefar East by Sea; Singapore to 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai. and Yokohama; 
Routes in China; the Chinese Treaty Ports; 
Tientsin to Pekin; to Corean Ports; Che- 
mulpo to Seoul; Tours in Japan; Nagasaki 
by the Inland Sea to Yokohama; by rail 
to Tokio 


Route XXIX.—Australian Route. 
London, via Brindisi and Aden, to Freemantle, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney; Mel- 
bourne to Tasmania; Sydney to Brisbane; 
Sydney to New Zealand; from New Zealand 
Ports to the Pacific Islands; Colonial Rail- 
ways from the Capitals to each Inland 
terminus; New Zealand Coasting and Inland 
Tours....... seveneseves B40 


Rourgk XXX.—Australian and Eastern Route. 
Australian Ports Coastwise; Sydney and 

Brisbane to Port Darwin; the Barrier Reef 

Route to Thursday Island; Thursday Island 

to New Guinea; Thursuay Island and Port 

Darwin, via Manila, to Hong Kong and 

Yokobama ... one aeeese oe 875, 


Rovrg XXXI.—Mogador Route. 
London to Morocco by Sea; Tangiers to Fez... 876 


Routg XXXII.—Gold Coast Route. 


Liverpool to Ports in West Africa; the Gold, 
Slave, and Ivory Coasts; from European 
Ports to Dahomey, the Congo, Cameroons, 
and Portuguese and German South-Western 
Africa. sseee 878 


Route XXXIII.—South African Matl Route. 
London, via Southampton, to Cape Town; the 

Canary Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension ; 

Cape Colony kes .. 382 


Routs XXXIV.—The Cape Route. 


Cape Town to Port Nolloth; Cape Town to 
Port Elizabeth, Durban, and Beira; trom 
ast London to King William's Town and 
Aliwal North; from Durban to. Pieter- 
maritzburg and the Transvaal; from Lorenzo 
Marquez to Pretoria; from Durban to 
Mauritius; from Beira to Chinde, and 
Chinde up the Zambesl to Central Africa... 891 


Route XXXV.—Overland to Central Africa. 


Cape Town across the Orange River to 
Kimberley, Mafeking, and Buluwayo to 
Salisbury; branch lines to Gwanda and 
Port Beira; the Selous Pioneer Road and 
Cape to Cairo Route... ++ 897 


vii 


- > ate . 

TE XXXVE,—yongertalRailapyRoulg. | 

Nt to/ Johannesburg, Pyatdtia, and * 
ate Port Eljzabeth, via Uitenhage 

F Reinet to Rosmead Junction...... 401 


Rovurg XXXVII—East Cogst Route. _ 
Ader* to N@effthsa; to African’ Bast Coast 2 
Ports;-to Zanzibar; to Nossi-Be ah¢Mada- 
gascar; Mombasa to Uganda by railway ... 405 
Route XXXVIII.—The “ All Red” Route. 
England to Canada; to British Columbia; 
Vancouver to the Far East; to Australi 
Vancouver to Klondike ... 
Rovre XXXIX —American Mail Route. 


London to New York, and via Chicago to San 
Francisco 414 


408 


Rovrg XL.—Atlanta Route. 
New York to New Orleans and Mexico . 
| Roure XLI—Atlantic Coast Route. 
Aumrican Ports, and New York to Havana 
and the Mexican Gulf ove 428 
Route XLII.—Central American Routes. 


‘The Central American Republics,, their Ports 
on the Pacific and Atlantic, and Rallways 
to the Capitals; the Republics of Hayti 
and Santo Domingo .. 


oo 424 


430 


Rovts XLIII.—£! Paso Route. 
Mexico City to San Francisco, the Pacifi 
Ports, and Portland ...... 
Route XLIV.—Trans-Pacific Route. 


San Francisco to Japan and China, and via 
Hong-Kong to Manila; San Fraucisco to 
Australian Ports via Honolulu « 482 


Route XLV.—Pucific Coast Route, 
| London to South America via Panama....... 438 


Route XLVI.—Wes¢ Coast Route. 


| European ports to the Brazils and River Plate, 
and via Cape Horn to Valparaiso... 4 


Rovrg XLVII.—Amazon Route. 


European Ports to the Amazon and Iquitos; 
by sea to the ports on the North Coast 
between the Isthmus of Panama and the 
River Orinoco... 


| Rovure XLVIIL.—The Spanish Main. 


London to the West Indies; to the ports ot 
| Central and South America via Colon, etc. 
to South America .. 


446 


Rourr XLIX.—Aiscellancous Journeys. 
|Islands and their communications; Green- 
land; Long Sea Voyages... 
Rovte L.—Kound-the-World Route. 


The Tourist Route Westward and Eastward 
|) the Quickest Route ... 


W:* WesGREENER’S 
SHOT .QUNS: ano RIFLES. 


SUITABLE FOR 


SPORT IN EVERY CLIME 
THE “310 BORE “SHARPSHOOTERS CLUB” RIFLE, 


LICHT, ACCURATE, AND ALL bas ro 


uri ACTION, DETACHABLE BARREL 


DEER, BLACK BUCK, SEAL, BEARS, & RABBITS, 


‘And holds the “ World’s Record” for accuracy at the Target, Bisley, 1901 


GREENER’S AiR Meares? & EJECTOR SHOT GUNS 


___ PRICES FROM £16 16s. 
HICH VELOCITY RIFLES, CHOKE BORE RIFLES, &c. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


LYON & LYON, pede SCOTT & CO., RANGOON. 
PRICE LISTS FRE: 


WW. GREENER, GUNMAKER, 


68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W., sr MARY'S 8Q., BIRMINGHAM. 


INDEX TO PLACES. 


Notz.—Many of the small stations mentioned in the Routes are omitted from this index; and in 


order to make reference easy, the names of some chief towns are printed in heavy type, as Paris, and 
of regions in Italics, as Sudan. 


to remember the chief variations as under, the letter used in this index. but not necessarily through- 


Aarhns, 101 
‘Abbotabad, 270 
‘Aberdeen, N.S. 
‘Aberdeen, 8.A., 
Abo, 103 

‘Abu Road, 243 
‘Abu Hammed, 187 
‘Abu Lubba, 148 
‘Abun-Kara-Hissar, 14$ 
‘Abydos, 132 

‘Abyssinia, 405 

‘Acera, 879 

‘Achnera, 259 

‘Ada Bazar, 154 

‘Adam's Bridge, 294 
‘Adam's Peak, 290 
‘Adana, 153 

Adanague, 159 
Adelaide, 356 

‘Aden, 178, 405 

‘Adoni, 278 
‘Adrampatam, 284 
Adrlanople, 59 
Affreville, 109 
‘Afghanistan, 188, 270 
Afium-Kara-Hissar, 153, 


155 
Agra, 239, 243 

‘Agratn, 58 
Ahmedabad, 241 
Ahmadnagar, 241, 279 
‘Abwaz, 161 

Aidin, 144 

Ain Tab, 153 
‘Alx-la-Chapelle, 69 
Ajaccio, 110 

Ajmere, 237, 248 
Ajodhya, 260 
Ajodhya Ghat, 274 
‘Aksroa, 373 
Ak-Hissar, 144, 158 
Akola, 235 


850 


Akyab, 295, 
Ala-Shehr, 153 
‘Alayund, 155 
Albany, 361 
Albert, S.A., 893 
Alberton, 855 
Albury, N.S.W., 360 
‘Aleppo, 147, 151 
Aleppy, 228 
Alexandretta, 150, 153 
Alexandria, 124 
‘Alexandropol, 77 
‘Alexandrovo, 29, 94 
Algeciras, 40 
Algeria, 107 
Algiers, 107 
Alicante, 106 
Alicedale, 401 
Aligarh, 259, 263 
Aliwal North, 393 
Allahabad, 257 
‘Alma, 67 

Almora, 262 
‘Altanu Kapri, 159 
Altona, 101 
‘Altoona, 418 
‘Alwar, 244 
Amalfi, 47 
Amara, 160 
Amarkot, 247 
‘Acmasia, 155 
Amazon R., 444 
Ambala, 259, 265 


| Ambaka, 380 


Ambar, 286 
Ambatur, 278 
Amiens, 4t 

Amoy, 318 
Amraoti, 235 
Amritsar, 265 
Amsterdam, 65 
Amsterdam Is., 406 


| Amu-Darya, 75 
| Ana, 147 
Anand, 241 
Ancona, 50 
Andaman Is., 295 
| Andernach, 62 
| Andes, 444 
| Andijan, 76 
‘Andorra, 21 
Angier, 801 
| Angola, 380 
| Angora, 144, 155 
Annan, 184, 297 
Antananarivo, 406 
Antigua, 447 
Antioch, 150 
| Antofagasta, 440 
Antona, 139 
Antwerp, 51 
Aolash, 156 
‘Aphrodisias, 144 
Apia, 438 
Arabia, 188 
‘Arad, 60 
Ararat, Aust., 354 
Arbela, 159 
Archangel, 29 
Arcot, 286 
Arequipa, 440 
Argentina, 436 
Arkona Junc., 278 
Arkonam, 286 
Arles, 106 
Arminag, 151 
Arnu, 243 
Arucas, 384 
Asaba, 380 
Asansol, 236, 254 
Ascension, 384 
Ascuncion, 443 
Ashanti, 379 
Asingarh, 236 


= 


25 zh; 


| Askhabada, 84 
Aspinwall, 448 
Assab Bay, 177 

| Assam, 274 
Assayo, 234 
Assiap, 157 
Assinie, 378 
Assiout, 131 
‘Assouan, 136 
Atbara, 137 
Athens, 1, 17, 51 
‘Atlanta, 425 

Atlin, 412 

Attock Bridge, 270 
Auburn Ca,, 422 
Auckland, 370, 374 
‘Augsburg, 58 
Aurungabad, 234, 279 
Australia, 340 
Aux Cayes, 431 
‘Avoca, 354 
Ayasoulok, 144 
Azimganj, 253 
Azores, 448 


Baalbee, 144, 147 
Babylon, 149 
Badaml, 288 
Badaun, 239 
Badhan, 247 
Badnera, 235 
Badrinath, 262 


Bahamas, 448 
Baharamghat, 260 
Bahawalpur, 248 
Bahia, 442 

Bahia Ecu, 439 
Bahrein, 162, 225 
Baiburt, 164 


Baidya Nath, 254 


x 


Baikal L., 97 
Bairagnia, 273 
Bairnsdale, 854, 358 
Bajula, 272 
Bajuva, 241 

Baku, 68 
Balaclava, 67 
Baladjuri, 75 
Ballarat, 854 
Balasore, 229 
Balearic 1s., 110 
Ballenita, 439 
Ballyganj, 272 
Balrampur, 274 
Baltimore, 424 
Baluchistan, 188, 247 
Bamboo Creek, 895 
Banavar, 289 
Banda, 288 

Bandar Abbas, 162 
Bandar Nasirl, 161 
Bandawela, 293 
Bandekui, 243 
Bandel, 253 
Bandelkhand, 287 
Bangalore, 286, 288 
Bangkok, 296 
Banias, 143 
Bankipur, 254, 255 
Bara, 243, 244 
Barabanki, 260 
Baranovichi, 94 
Baranquillas, 445 
Bareuldine, 365 
Barcelona, 2, 4, 106 
Bareilly, 262 
Bardhwan, 286, 253 
Barmah, 247 
Barnaul, 96 
Baroda, 241 
Barrter Reef, 875 
Barsi Road, 279 
Barsoi, 273 
Barwaha, 236 
Basle, 2. 52 

Basra, 160, 226 
Basoda, 238 

Bass's Strait, 365 
Bassein Road, 240 
Bastia, 110 


Batavia, 301 
Bathurst, W.C.A., 379 
Bathurst, N.8.W., 350 
Batticaloa, 294 
Batum, 68 

Bazias, 60 - 
Beaufort West, 397 
Behar, 255 

Beilan, 150 

Beira, 395 

Belyaum, 289 
Belgium, 8 

Belgrade, 2, 30, 58 
Belize, 430 

Bellary, 278, 288 
Bellinzona, 63 


INDEX. 


Belur Ruins, 289 
Benalla, 354 
Benares, 256, 260 

| Bendigo, 354 

| Benguelia, 380 

| Benha, 123 

| Benisouef, 181 

| Berajik, 152 
Berar, 285 
Berber, 137 
; Berenice, WW 
| Bergami, 153 

| Bergen, 23 

' Berhamipur, 25, 281 

, Berlin, 2, 15, 69, 104 

| Bermucias, 446 

; Berne, 2, 

Bethany, ms 

Bettiah, 278 

Beyadieh, 131 

Beyrout, 146 

| Bezwada, 281, 283, 

| Bhagaipur, 254 
Bhakkar, 268 

Bhamo, 298 

| Bhandara, 235 

Bhartpur, 243 

| Bhatinda, 265 

| Bhavnagar, 242 
Bhawalpur, 243 

| Rhitisa, 238 
Bhiwani, 245 

| Bhilwara, 237 

Bhojioura, 262 

Bhooj, 241 

Bhopal, 288, 258 

| Bhuj, 226 

Bhusawal, 234, 236 

Bhutan, 273 

ibeh, 131 

| Bielefeld, 69 

| Bilsk, 96 
Bijapur, 

| wijar, 165 
Bikanir, 243 
Isilaspur, 235 

| Bilejik, 154 

| Bimlipatam, 229 
Bina, 238 
Bingerbruck, 63 

| Birket-el-Kurun, 131 

| Birs-Nimrud, 149 
Birur, 289 
Biskra, 109 

| Bitlis, 164 
Black Butte, 432 
Blagoveshchensk, 100 

| Blairsville, 418 

| Blantyre, 396 
Blendatn, 69 

| Blenheim, N.Z., 373 

| Blidah, 169 

i 

i 


Bloemfontein, 402 
| Biyth, 8. Aust., 358 
Bobadilla, 40 
| Bobilee, 229 


, Bogota, 438, 445 
Bogoyaviensk, 73 
Bokhara, 75, 271 
Bolivia, 437 
Bologna, 50 
, Bologoe, 73 
‘Bombay, 231, 281 

‘Bona, 109 
Bongong, 272 
Bonn, 62 
Bonny, 378 
Bordeaux, 88 
Borivli, 240 
Borna, 380 
Borneo, 304, 305 
Boro-Boedoer, 303 
Bosphorus, 36, 140 
Bostan, 248 

| Boston, Mass., 417 
Botzen, 105 
Bou-M: dfa, 109 
Boulogne Route, 88 
Wourke, 350 

| Bowen, 365 
Bowringpet, 286 
Brahmaputta, 278 

| Brass, 380 
Brazil, 436 
Bremen, 100 
Brenner Pass, 105 
Breslau, 66 
Brest-Litovski, 94 
Bretigny, 37 
Bridgenorth, Tas.. 367 


Erighton, 8. Aust, 855 Capri 


' Brindaban, 258 

| Brindisi, 2, 50 

| Brisbane, 362 
Broach, 241 
Bromberg, 94 
Bronte, 110 
Brooklyn, 416 

| Bruck, 106 
Brugg, 55 
Brunswick, W.A., 361 

| Brunswick, Ger., 64 
Brussa. 36 
Brussels, 2, 9, 69 

| Buda-Pesth, 68 
Bucharest, 2, 24, 61 
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QUTFITTERS—HOME, INDIAN, COLONIAL, & FOREIGN, 


The requirements of Travellers, Colonists, Explorers, Sportsmen, Missionaries, 
etc., intelligently studied and met. 


Outfits for Members of the Diplomatic, Consular, Indian, and other services 
are accorded every care, ensuring correctness of detail, combined with 
durable qualities and workmanship. 


For Travelling Residence in India, the Colonies, and Abroad. 
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SAMUEL BROTMERS Lr. 


a Tolegraphio Address: Telephone: 
‘‘ GUTFITS, LONDON.”’ 689, Bank. 


PREFACE. 


This new and enlarged edition of Bradshaw's Through Routes and Overland Guide, 
now in its 47th year, has again been augmented and thoroughly revised, in order to 
render the work a complete pocket compendium of world travel; a route book to the 
social, political, and commercial capitals; to the chief industrial and trading centres of 
every country, and the gold-flelds and mining districts of the world. 


Amongst the most notable additions is a complete itinerary of the new Overland Route 
to the Far East by the great Siberian railways—the full length of which the editor has 
travelled, both eastward and westward—and in connection therewith the new through 
routes are given to Kamchatka, to the Siberian, Mongolian, and Manchurian mines, and 
to the trading centres of Russia-in-Asia and in Europe. Included also are various through 
routes to Johannesburg, the gold-fields of South Africa and Rhodesia, and particulars 
of the recognised tracks into Central Africa; an itinerary of the Uganda Railway, and 
therewith of other routes from East Coast ports; the latest information respecting the 
railway to the Ashanti gold-fields, and of the ports on the West Coast of Africa; full 
itineraries of the railway routes to the Westralian gold-fields, and the coach services in 
connection; particulars of the newly opened railway and river route to the Klondike 
and Yukon, and of the winter services organised even more recently. South American, 
Mexican, and other routes have also been added, and the scope of the Guide extended in 
order to afford the information requisite for making any journey at any season with the 
greatest comfort and expedition and the least expense, and to constitute the book a 
sufficient guide for any English-speaking traveller. 


Not only have railways increased in number, but more trains are now run over the 
lines, Time-tables become more complex, thus bewildering to the ordinary person, The 
Through Routes constitute a plain, intelligible guide, showing the railway, steamer, and 
other services connecting. Their utility may be gauged by quoting an example. The 
quickest through overland service between London and the Far East is shown to be via 
Warsaw and Moscow ; but between London, Baku, Tehran, and Central Asia the quickest 
through service is via St. Petersburg to Moscow, a detour of over 250 miles being made to 
the north in order to reach a point much further south, but taking 22 hours less than is 
required by the shorter route direct to Moscow, so that the longer way round is some- 
times the quicker way home—a point apt to be overlooked by the traveller in a hurry. 
Naturally the continental services of the Sleeping-Car Company, which undoubtedly 
afford the most luxurious travel, are usually the most speedy. Railway times, especially 
of the through services, are less frequently changed than formerly, but it must be 
remembered that the tendency is towards acceleration, so travellers are recommended 
to follow the indications given in Bradshaw's Guides, published monthly, for all that . 
relates to the running of trains and the sailing dates of steamers from home and foreign 
ports—information which this Guide supplements only, 
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Travel is becoming more luxurious and more expensive. For the better accommoda- 
tion provided and the greater speed attained the passenger has to pay. Since the last 
edition of this Gwide was issued there has been an all-round advance in foreign railway 
fares; the passage money by most liners has been increased, apart from the 10 per cent. 
primage added in 1906 in consequence of the greater cost of coal; in many instances the 
free allowance of personal baggage has been curtailed ; the practice of charging extra 
fares by express trains, and of collecting fees for seats in railway carriages and berths in 
packet boats is spreading widely; and the companies are succeeding in transferring to 
passengers a share of dock charges, landing dues, and similar imposts. The zone tariff 
system is not gaining in favour with the railway companies, and on the State lines in 
Russia it has recently been advanced 20 to 30 per cent. for all long distances. At the 
same time there is less cutting of rates by competing private companies, and further 
growth of the more modern practice of pooling and apportioning receipts. This is some- 
times advantageous to the tourist, as the tickets taken from one company are available 
over the lines or by the boats of another company. The development of co-operation by 
the companies may result at no very distant date in the establishment of an “Overland 
Round-the-World Through Service” in sixty days, both eastward and westward, at 
weekly intervals. As shown in Route 50, the services over the various sections alow 
this, but at several points these services do not connect in a way which admits of the 


passenger going forward without delay; all that is needed is merely a readjustment of 
the days and hours of departure. 


Terseness and accuracy are expected in a guide book intended primarily for the use 
of those who wish to travel in the best and most expeditious manner from place to place. 
The editor has aimed not to describe, but to specify what there is to be seen; to indicate 
the existing communications between different places, and the means of access to 
noteworthy objects. Travellers will also find such information as will enable them 
to choose the most interesting places at which to break the journey when en route 
to distant destinations, and particularly so with regard to the more attractive 
French, German, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, Danish, and other continental towns and 
tourist resorts, as well as at various ports of call by ocean liners. Some advice has been 
included relative to shooting, fishing, and photography abroad ; also some practical hints 
are given which are intended specially for professional and business men. Room has 
also been found for historical notes which may help the memory as to past facts, and 
possibly quicken the interest of the casual visitor to places rich in historical associations, 
whilst the bibliographies refer the enthusiastic tourist, the trader, and the student to 
the best and latest books dealing with the countries, towns, peoples, languages, and 
other subjects interesting in varying degrees to different travellers. 


A determined effort has been made to avoid inaccurate or misleading statements, but 
80 much ground is covered, and the details are so varied and numerous, that doubtless 
some errors have escaped the editor's notice, and of these he will be pleased to have 
notification, in order that they may not reappear in subsequent editions, 


59, FLEET STREET, E.C., 
FEBruary, 1903, 
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WEBLEY REVOLVERS. 


AUTOMATIC REVOLVER S23 


vice Cordite 
Pistols now on 
and powerful a cartridge, 
all_ lack the nec y stopping 

a Revolver or Pistol should have, 


Pistol or Revolver taking the “45! 
Ammunition. None of the Automati 
the market 


FTER several years of experimenting, we have; now placed upon the market 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE RIFLES, specially designed to shoot heavy charges 
of Cordite powder, called “High ‘Velocity Rifles.” They are made either 

Hammer or Hammerless. The ‘450 shoots a charge of 70 grains of Cordite powder, 
a 480 grain soft-nosed nickel bullet—giving a muzzle velocity of 2250 fs., a striking 
velocity at 100 yards of 2029 fs., and a striking energy at 100 yards of 4011 foot Ibs, 
This weapon is more deadly than the most powerful 8 bore ordinary Double Rifle 
made, with the further advantage that it is from 4 to 5 lbs, lighter in weight, the 
average weight being about 11 lbs, - 

The ‘450/400 Rifle, shooting 60 grains of Cordite and a 400 grain soft-nosed 
nickel bullet, is also a very powerful weapon, and takes the place of the old ‘577 Rifle, 
and although it is lighter than that weapon, its smashing power is superior. It has 
@ muzzle velocity of 2250 fs.,a striking velocity at 100 is of 2037 fs., and a striking 
energy at 100 yards of 3705 foot lbs. _ 

For soft-skinned animals, we recommend our ‘400/360, shooting 40 ins of 
Cordite and a 300 grain soft-nosed nickel bullet. This is a more Rowerful weapon 
than the old ‘450 ‘Black powder Rifle, and, at the same time, is much lighter. It 
@ muzzle velocity of 2000 fs., a striking velocity at 100 yards of 1824 fs., and a striking 
energy at 100 yards of 2346 tbs. 4 

All barrels of Guns or Rifles are made from our Special Steel, those of 
High Velocity and_other Rifles being made of Special Nickel Steel, which is 
tested on our own Testing Machine for the purpose of seeing that it is suitable for 
the purposes for which it is required. 


WEBLEY & SCOTT Revolver and Arms Co., Ltd., 
BIRMINCHAM, AND 78, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON. 


NTRODUCTION. 


I.—_GENERAL HINTS. 

Selection of Route,—The purposes of travel 
are various—as, business, pleasure, health, and the 
acquisition of knowledge—therefore the object of 
the travellers is obtained in different ways. 
Whilst most people seek only to pass from place 
to place in the shortest time at the least expense, 
others will sacrifice speed in order to secure 
greater comfort on the journey, or will deviate 
from the direct route to their destination in order 
to see whatever promises to interest them. Only 
necessity will drive some to forsake the most 
frequented routes and the conveniences common 
to civilized life, whilst others are best satisfied 
when roughing it in wild regions amidst strange 
surroundings with people whose habits are new 
to them. So, travel by road, rail, sea, and river 
will attract or repel in different degree. Whether 
travelling on business, for pleasure, or in order to 
secure the beneficial effects of a change of climate, 
the personal predilection of the traveller usually 
determines the choice of route. Those who prefer 
steamer to train will go by sea direct to, say, any 
of the Northern Capitals; bad sailors will take 
the rail to Marseilles, Brindisi, Trieste, or Con- 
stantinople, in order to avold crossing the Bay of 
Biscay, as others will go by way of Siberla to 
Shanghai rather than face the climatic discomfort 
of the Red Sea. It {s the province of a guide-book 
to show the various routes available, and to fur- 
nish such information as will enable the intending 
traveller to choose between them. The quickest, 
shortest, and cheapest is not necessarily the best 
when so much depends upon each individual's 
point of view, but an initial mistake is less likely 
to be made if the itineraries of the several routes 
are at least glanced at before a ticket is taken or 
a passage booked. Both experienced travellers and 
enthusiastic tourists read up the guide-books 
Before arriving at the places they intend to visit, 
and thus not only save time, but also rarely fail 
to see the things they expect to interest them. 


Hints on travelling in different parts of the 
world are given in the Introductory Notes at the 
beginning of each section of this book, and, where 
necessary, for particular journcys at the com- 
mencement of each itinerary. Much supplementary 
useful information for the ordinary traveller 
abroad is con‘ained in Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide, revised monthly, and itself a complete and 
sufficient handbook of European travel. The 
tourist may study with advantage the periodical 
publications issued by The Sleeping Car Co., 
Messrs. T. Cook & Son, Dr. H. 8. Lunn, and Dean 
and Dawson, which trent particularly of travel 
for pleasure, The voyager into little-known 
territories should consult “Hints to Travellers, 
Sclentific and General,” edited by John Coles far 
the Royal Geographical Society (8th ed.,2vols..15s,, 
1901), and ‘+ Notes and Queries on Anthropology,” 
one of the British Association publications (3rd ed. 
5s., 1899), whilst for ptoneers there fs no better 
practical guide than “Shifts and Expedicnts of 
Camp Life, Travel, and Exploration,” by Lord and 
Baines (new ed., 158., .d.), 


Relative Cost.—Time is the chief factor 
dominating the relative cost of the different ways 
of travelling, the slower being oftener the more 
expensive, and road travel the most costly of all 
when the charges are calculated, not per diem, but 
according to the distance covered. On the other 
hand, extra speed, whether by road, rail, or sea, 
increases the fare. Where there are both steamer 
and rail services to destination, the relative cost of 
the journey is usually in favour of the sea route 
when board is included in the passage money, but 
tHe difference is not great. To the East it is 
cheaper to go by sea from London, the allowance 
made by the companies to a port of call on the 
Meditcrrancan not covering the actual expenses 
of the overland journey. To the Northern Capitals 
the fares by sea do not generally include meals, 
and, as land transit is some 48 hours quicker, the 
total expenditureincurred in reaching a destina- 
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tion is about the same. 
baggage effect a saving 
The charges by river steamers are less than b: 
rail, but again the relative slowness of the journe 


neutralises the saving effected in the fare by the 


increased outlay on Provisions, 


Passengers with much 
by choosing sea routes, | 
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1l._MONEY, 
The best kind of coin for the journey is the 
¥ | currency of the country to be visited. All kinds 
¥ | of foreign moneys can be bought in London at a 
better rate of exchange than elsewhere; ordin- 
| arlly at the frontier stationsa close rate of exchange 


{ 4s quoted only for the currencies of the two coune 
Estimating Expenditure.—The cost oF "tries cn the border. Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son 
living, and incidentally the cost of travelling, | 


are Foreizn Bankers, and, in addition to exchang- 
differs greatly, those countries usually being the 


cheapest in which the Monetary unit is small, as | amounts of £5, £10, 
the frane, That coin in Belzium has almost the | 


same purchasing value for the tra 
florin has for him in 


eller as th 


Holland, the mark in 
Germany, the krone in Austria, and the rouble | 


| ing different currencies, issue personal Notes for 
ete, payable at their 

many agencies abroad—a method which has ad- 
© | vantages over the ordinary Cirenlar Notes and 


Letters of Credit issued by the various Banks, 


; | Which are to be preferred only when large amounts 
in Russia. America, with its gold dollar, is even L 


more expensive for the stranger, 
Piastre, value about twopence, 
denomination for economy, 
relatively higher for foreigners than they are in 


In the East the 
is of too low a 
and all charges are 


areinvolved, On the Continent, Bank of England 
Notes are generaliy cashed at a more favourable 
rate of exchange than are English sovereigns, In 
the Colonies it is otherwise, and in South Africa 


a one per cent. ts the commission charged for enshing 
Europe; in the Far East, Europeans must live in | 


such extravagant fashion that travelling expenses 


| notes. Circular Notes and Bankers’ Drafts. arealso 


| subject to various deductions for stamp duty, come, 
are quite double what they would be for suitable | Ys peng: 


Accommodation, services, 
‘Travelling in the British 


recently settled countries, 
munities, what visiting 


ary residents, and are charged for as such. 
Walking and cycling tours in the Belgian and 
Luxemburg Ardennes, the Eiffel, and the Black 
Forest probably represent foreign travel in its 
cheapest form; sporting, exploring. and similar 
expeditions into distant regions the most costly. 


The fares and particulars of hotel and other 
charges given with each itinerary will enable the 


traveller to estimate approximately the expendi- | 


ture necessary for any journey. When travelling 
by rail, add one-fourth to the railway fare for 
freight of baggage; and for provisions on route 
make the same allowance as for the cost of living 
in the hotels of the countries traversed; for supple- 
mentary charges, tips, and incidental expenses on 
the journey, add 5 per cent, of the railway fare to 
the cost of the ticket; for incidental expenses in 
town, allow at least one-fourth of the cost of living 


and board in Europe. 
Colonies is from one- 
fourth to one-half dearer than in England. In 


and among rough com. foreign bankers will cash cheques cheaply if the 
Europeans consider the | 


a ‘ in. | Utawer is introduced by a local resident, 
bare necessaries of life are luxuries to the ordin. 


mission, exchange, ete., and often as much trouble 
Oceasioned in cashing them as is experienced in 
cashing an ordinary cheque. ‘The traveller ts 
| Advised to carry his cheque-book with him; many 


Incases 
of unexpected detention through illness, quaran. 
| tine, ete., the hotel keepers are usually willing to 
! cash cheques on London if the Banker's commig- 
| !0us for collection and discount are added to tho 
| sum. Do not carry away from any foreign country 
jany considerable amount of the currency, but 


| exchange it as near the frontier as convenient. 


For Passengers by Sea. 

| Boontxa ayy Ruevuatioxs.—Book your berth 
carly, securing it by payment of a deposit 
| balance of the fare will have to be paid a week or 
a fortnight before embarkation. If not completed 
the deposit is forfeited, but usually a transfer is 
allowed to a later date without extra fee, or the. 
money refunded, if it 1s shown that the passenger 
| is prevented by unforeseen circumstances beyond. 
| his control. Children are charged for according to 
| Age, usually one-sixteenth of the full fare for each 
year, but on other lines the only saving allowed ia 
by putting two children of a family in one berth. 


3 the 


there, 


Servants are charged according to the rates for 
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European aud “Native passengers, and are 
allowed access to the saloon during the day. 
Families of three or more persons travelling 
together are usually granted a reduction of 10 per 
cent.; on the Eastern lines, Army, Police, and 
Civil Service Officials, Bank Employés, Mission- 
aries, and some others, their families and servants, 
are carried at reduced rates. Return Tickets avail- 


able from a month to two years (according to the | 


length of voyage) are grantei on most lines ata 
reduction of from 10 to 25 per cent. Through 
Bookings can be made to almost any port, and 
many owners now issue tickets for the round trips 
made by their steamers, and still further cater for 
tourists by arranging sight-sceing parties at ports 
of call, and board and lodging whilst ashore. 
Quarantine is at the passenger's charge: 10s. a 
day for first-class passengers is the usual tariff. 
In cases of illness, on the Ship Surgeon's certifi- 


cate a passenger may be put ashore at any port | 


of call, the company undertaking to convey him 
to the destination for which he has booked as soon 
as ina fit state to travel. The cost of tranship- 
ment, even to vessels of the same line, is at the 
cost of the passenger, as is his maintenance if he 
has to wait on shore the arrival of a steamer 
delayed by any cause. 


Bacoage.—It is often cheaper to ship heavy 
Daggage as cargo than to pay excess as baggage. 
The usual free allowance is only about 80, 25, and 
20 cubic feet for the different classes—that is, 
3 cwt. for Ist class passengers, Baggage should 
bear the owner's name and destination in bold 
characters, and special labels are given for placing 
upon packages intended for the “cabin,” for the 
“baggage room” (where it can be reached during 
the voyage, if wanted), and for the “hold,” if 
going through to destination. Days, once or 
twice a week, are set apart by the baggage 
master when passengers can unpack in the 
baggage-room the luggage wanted on voyase. 
Insurance (against loss and theft), collection in 
London, and delivery on board, is now undertaken 
by the different lines, as well as by the passenger 
agents, otherwise baggage is at “owner's risk.” 
Matches, explosives, india-rubber solutions, 
caustic, and chemicals must not be included in 
baggage or taken on board ship without written 
permission first obtained. Dogs are not now 
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} generally conveyed by liners; where allowed 


| they are in charge of the butcher, and at owner's 

risk. Cages with birds and animals, if allowed, 
}are charged for at high freights. The cheaper 
liners, and the officers of older, slower ships, will 
often stretch a regulation so as not to lose 
“freight; the prohibition is on behalf of the 
general comfort of passengers by the favourite 
ships. 


| Hinta.—On arrival, the Cabin Steward will polnt 
| out the berth assigned, and help in stowing away 
the cabin luggage. Instruct Aim to book a time 
| for your bath with the bath-man—-in the tropics, 
| two, sometimes three, baths are given daily; 
about ten minutes is allowed each passenger. A 
lady passenger will arrange these details with a 
Stewardess. Next see the Chief Steward, and 
obtain a seat in the dining-saloon; if at the 
Captain's table,” the Chief Steward will expect a 
| gratuity. Fees—The Steward’s fee is included in 
| the passage money, but“ tips” are invariably given 
in addition. One-tenth of the passage money is 
ample for all, On Transatlantic liners, 10s. to 
the Cabin Steward, 10s. to the Saloon Waiter, and 
6s. to the Bathman is the usual minimum. On 
voyages to Australia and the Far East the passage 
will be made on perhaps three separate ships 
with the one through ticket, and then the sums 
quoted will be sufficient for each portion of the 
voyage. On long voyages, and when there are feo 
passengers, the Chief Steward will change the 
attendants once, twice, or oftener, to give all a 
chance of securing gratuities. If this is suspected, 
do not “tip” at all until the end of the voyage, and 
then only to the Jast attendants, At other times, 
give half the “tip” at the commencement, with an 
intimation that there will be as much at least at 
the end of the voyage if you are satisfied with the 
attention received. Usually “tips are pooled by 
Stewards, Waiters, ctc., and so the extra attention a 
“handsome douceur ” should secure is not obtained. 
The biggest ‘‘tip” is but a mite in the aggregate 
sum divisible, which sum represents a gerious tax 
on passengers, and should be abolished. Deck 
Chairs—These cost from 15s.new, and if not wanted 
may be left instead of a gratuity to the Deck 
‘Steward, or Quartermaster, who has seen that it 
has not got washed overboard during the voyage 
Some chairs-belong to the ship; for a gratuity a 
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Quartermaster will label one with the passenger's 
name for the voyage. There are some left by pas- 
sengers, and these the Deck Stewards or others will 
offer at 10s. each—more or less, according to the 
estimated demand; it is usnal for the purchaser to 
leave them asa gratuity. Smoke-room attendants 
and others need not be tipped, unless special 
services are rendered. More is always expected 
from the occupants of state-room and upper-deck 
berths than from the ordinary saloon passengers, 
and more on the fastest boats of the fleet than on 
ordinary steamers, On the Pacific lines, San 
Francisco, etc., to Australia or Japan $5 Mex. 
or $2 50c. gold isthe standard gratuity, and the 
same suffices for a voyage from the Cape to 
Australia. By direct long sea or overland route 
to Australia, £2 each isthe minimum “tip” for 
cabin and saloon attendants respectively. 
For Tourists. 

Tovrisrcrart.—Compare the programmes of 
tours issued by different agencies, decide whether 
to travel with a party or independently. The 
solitary traveller is often very lonely indeed in 
far-away cities; one can travel with a party, yet 
be not of it altogether. Organise a company of 
your own friends to form a party, or to join one. 
Every system has its advantages and defects. 
Accidents spoil all set programmes, The best way 
is to go prepared to make the most of the time at 
one’s disposal, and when a train or boat fails to 
arrive to time, and connection is lost, go by an 
alternative route if available, or omit an item 
from the itinerary. 

Travelling Commercially. 

There is a subtle distinction between a com- 
mercial traveller and a passenger travelling 
commercially—it is not the carrying of samples, 
although that indubitably brings the passenger 
into the former category. Some British Colonies 
as well as Foreign Countries have special regu- 
lations for Commercial Travellers; where known, 
these are given at the beginning of exch section. 
There are prohibitions, licences are required, and 
special taxes must be paid. British Colonies which 
impose regulations include:—Guiana, Honduras, 
Canadian Municipalities, Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Cape Colony and all South African 
States, Cyprus Municipalities, Jamaicu, Mauritius 


(if paid by commission), Natal, Seychelles, and 
Tasmania. 
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Foreign Countries—Austrin, Hungary, Belgium, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Spiin, Servin, Ijaly, Holland, Argentina, Ura- 
guay, Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, respecting all 
of which information may be obtained of The 
Intelligence Branch of the Buard of Trade, 50, 
Parliament Street, 8.W. 


For Sportsmen. 

Firearms way not be imported without spectal 
permission in many countries, and although the 
carriage of a gun is not actually prohibited by 
railway companies and steamship owners, yet the 
possessor of a gun-case is regarded with such sus- 
picion that a declaration that he is not carrying 
any cartridyes is often required. Consuls can be 
of use in getting the requisite permission to import 
@ sporting gun, and the local representatives of 
the Zourist Aygencies will often undertake the 
clearing of the personal baggage, including a gun. 
In some cases the easiest way is to send the gun 
to a local gunsmith, and this the traveller's own 
gunmaker should be able to arrange, The local 
gunmaker can usually supply all the ammunition 
required, and generally can give the best informa- 
tion relative to sport in the country to be visited, 
and his services should be requisitioned if the 
traveller has no sporting friends in the locality 
likely to be au courant with the regulations affect- 
ing shooting licences, close times, etc. Fishing 
Tackle is generally passed everywhere duty free. 


For Photographers. 

The Amateur Photographer will have the best 
information from and spectal facilities asa member 
of the Photographic Association, 16, Brook Street, 
Hanover Square, W., and both he and the profes- 
sional will find much useful data collated in the 
“*Year-Book of Photography" and the “ Blue Book 
of Amateur Photographers.” Dark Rooms are now 
provided at many hotels, on ships, and even on 
trains, and everywhere the professional photog- 
rapher will allow the use of the dark room for 
changing plates, etc., gratuitously, or on payment 
of a trifling fee. In hot countries, plates deterio- 
rate very quickly. ‘Old stock" is worked off on 
the traveller where possible. ‘* Kodak” goods are 
now procurable almost everywhere, but in the East 
the films eold locally leave much to be desired. 
Usually there is no trouble in passing a small 
camera and a fair supply of plutea and films 
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through any custom-house; s0 stocks, packed in | 
tin, and sealed with medicated plaister tape, should 
betaken, Quarter-plate, 5 by 4, and whole-plate 
are the most easily-matched sizes. Edwards' “XL” 
plates and films are known everywhere, and at | 
need can be successfully developed by professional 
photographers of everyrace. “ Sensitive to Light! 
should be written on each packet; in French, 
“Craint la Lumiere! ’"; German, “ Lichtempfind- 
lich!" ; Italian, ‘Teme la Luce! "; Spanish, “ Con- 
denado ala Luz!"; Portuguese, “Preservar da 
Luz!"; Scandinavian, “ Figyclmertetes a Vamhi- 
vatal Reszere!"; Russian, ‘ Udalitia ott svieta! ” 
IIL—EQUIPMENT. 
Clothing.—Hints as to suitable clothing for 
different journeys are given in the introductory 
note to each section, where any departure from 
the ordinary wardrobe is essential to health or 
comfort. Generally, the best travelling suit is 
one of grey serge, medium weight, with an extra 
pair of trousers of the same cloth, since it is not 
80 easy to protect the lower extremities from wet 
and mud, and a change must more frequently be 
made; a dress suit, with extra trousers; a dinner 
jacket; and a fancy or white vest. As garments 
are not infrequently stolen or lost, and also wear 
unequally, the traveller not only economises but 
makes the most presentable appearance towards 
the ond of a long tour if he has all his garments, 
whatever their style, made as far as possible of 
the same cloth. All the sleeping suits should be 
of the same material and pattern, Bachelors 
should carry their extra brace-buttons already 
sewn on. If dark clothes are worn, a light dust 
coat to protect them on long railway journeys will | 
be useful. A loose shower proof coat is almost 
indispensable, and on long journeys take also a 
great-coat—for use out or home, or both. Silk 
Hate are not much worn beyond Europe; a crush 
hat will serve for all emergencies The “bowler,” 
Derby, or Homburg for rough weather, and a 
- straw sailor or “ Panama" for summer wear, will 
answer ordinary purposes, An Englishman, what- 
ever he wears of English make, is sure to look 
unlike the residents of any foreign country. A 
tweed cap for travelling, and for that only. 
Underclothing according to choice, but of all a 
liberal allowance. Two pair of boots, one pair of 
dress boots (glacé), and slippers. Clothing, etc, ie 
better and cheaper in England than elsewhere. 


Lapres should find the following sufficient :— 
A travelling dress of fawn, dove, or grey cloth, of 
light weight (for hot countries, brown holland or 


jits equivalent is better than cloth); a visiting 


costume; twocotton or foularde dresses; one dress 
of serge or warm material; one garden-party 
dress; one tea gown, or fashionable indoor dress; 
two evening dresses; underclothing sufficient for 
one month (or a week longer than the longest sea- 
Voyage of the tour); a travelling hat or yachting 
cap, and two hats; two pair of walking boots, 
three pair of indoor shoes, and two of sl'ppers. 


Any further information with regard to outfits, 
ete., of every description may be had on applica- 
tion to Messrs, Thresher and Gleuny, 152, Strand 
(see page 1), or Messrs, Samuel Brothers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill (see page xxii), 


Trunks and Portmanteaux.—Gentlemen 
require a kit-bag or a good Gladstone bag (the 
editor has had one for over 20 years, which has 
been handled over a quarter of a million miles by 
land and sea), or a combined dressiug case and 
bag; a portmanteau or raw hide (or sole-leather) 
teloscoping traveller's-case, Ladies—A dressing 
case bag; a hat box; a cabin trunk; a dress 
basket (for clothes to be used on the voyage), and 
one or more Saratoga trunks for clothes to be sent 
through to destination, On voyages, a cabin hold- 
all and a canvas bag for soiled linen are most 
useful, On railway journeys the telescoping 
Chinese baskets are most handy for the magazines, 
guides, provisions, and oddments which make long 
rallway journeys endurable. The large dress 
trunks should not weigh more than 112lbs. when 
filled; compressed straw dress-baskets are the 
lightest; sheet-iron trunks for cabin use only; 
the sheepskin covered sunduks of the East are very 
light, and wear well. ‘The dimensions of cabin 
trunks are: 24in. by 1din. by 36in, for the White 
Star, Union-Castle, and Royal Mail; 2lin. by 
ld4in. by 6in. for the Orient; 2lin. by 1din. by 
36in. for the P. & O.; and 2in. by 18in. by 42in. 
for the American Line Steamers, 

TRAVELLING Requisires.—The traveller must 
provide himself with soap and towels; a packet of 
Japanese paper serviettes will be found useful. 
A travelling rug (wool) is indispensable; learn to 
fold slippers and oddments into it, and so dispense 
with ahold-all. Anyair pillow or two should be 
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taken; the cheap Japanese ones are all-sufficient. 
Carry a Portsea purse, a three-bladed knife on 
shackle, keys on a chain. Select the necessary 
articles from the following: - Writing-case orfollo, 
fountain pen, expanding letter-case (4to. size) for 
accumulating papers, photos, vtc. polyglot washing 
book, note book, scribbling pad, pen-carbon dupli- 
cating letter book, reading lamp or electric torch, 
binoculars, tea-basket with spirit lamp, housewife, 
medicine chest, compass, filter, drinking cup, flask, 
camera, fishing-rod and creel, gun case, riding kit, 
sketch block and paints, pedometer, knapsack, 
aneroid barometer, maps, guide books, measuring 
tape, door fastener, adjustable box-lock, extra 
luggage straps, sticks, and umbrella. 


Wearoxs.—A revolver is usually a tiresome 
encumbrance, never likely to be of service to 
those who are not well-practised shots, Where 
one must be carried, let it be a good one (Webley 
and Scott's, or some other noted maker), not less 
than 880 cal., and for the long cartridge. In the 
few cases when one docs want a revolver one 
wants It very badly, so let it be handy—not in the 
hip pocket, but in the side-pocket of the overcoat 
or jacket; not under the pillow, but down in the! 
middle of the berth or bed, near the right hand; 
and at need do not hesitate to fire through the 
clothes, and before the weapon can be seen. 


Hints.—On Imrepimenta axp Packine.—Buy 
the best and the lightest: the extra cost of 
aluminium is quickly repaid by the saved luggage 
freight. When travelling by train, get books and 
small heavy things into the hand-luggage taken 
into the compartment. By sea, let heavy goods 
go as cargo in the hold. Let the dressing case be 
easily available; slippers are the most comfortable 
foot-wear on long railway journeys. Do uot 
trouble to arrive at your journey’s end spick-and- 
span; travel in worn clothes, which are com- 
fortable; have your visiting suits carefully folded 
and closely packed in your portmanteau. Do not 
curry more things than you are likely to require; 
you will collect some articles during your travels, 
for which room will have to be found. Do not be 
afraid to pack soft goods closely, but protect 
properly all bolfles by covering the glass with 
good thin cartridge or linen payer, pasted thereto, 
and subsequently varnished, then if the bottle 
breaks the contents will not escape. Ink is best 
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carried as pellets, requiring only warm water to 
dissolve them. Fluid ink can be carrled with 
safety only in a stoppered phial, fitted into a tin 
box with deep lid, and medicated plaister pressed 
tightly all round the joint of the outer case. 

Uservt, Toous.—Next to a good pocket-kuife, 
take a pair of square-nosed wire-cutting pliers; a 
wood awl; a small shoemaker's knife; a short 
length of thin leather strapping; a tube of 
seccotine; a fiddle string; a leather lace; a few 
bits of wire; a yard of medicated plaister; a 
phial of copal varnish; a turnserew (if not in your 
knife) ; and a couple of two-inch, very thick wood- 
screws, You have all necessary to mend your 
canera, to fix the buckle on a luggage-strap, stiteh 
your portmanteau up, clean your pipe, wedge your 
bedroom door; ‘secure your window fastenings, 
splice a rib or the stick of your umbrella, and 
repair all your things. 

1¥._MEDICAL. 

Medicines.—The best remedies for disorders 
prevalent in different regions are given in the 
introductory note to each section of this Guide. 
In addition to these, a few simple drugs may be 

Ken for common ailments, and the choice must 
be left to the individual or his regular medical 
adviser, The right remedy for one person is 
sometimes injurious to another—for instance, 
Arnica is the best lotion for sprains and bruises, 
and Vaseline for abrasions, but some people cannot 
use them without suffering ill effects. Probably, 
the most generally useful medicines are:—Quinine, 
two grain coated pills, for colds, fever, and as a 
tonic; Chlorodyne, for diarrhoea, dysentry, coughs, 
colds, and asthma; Cascara Sayrada, aperient ; 
Podophyltin, cathartic; Pepsin, digestive; Phe: 
phorus and Quinine (also with Iron and Nux 
Vomica), tonic; Bromide of Potassium, sedative; 
Bicarbonate of Soda, for heat-spots, heartburn, 
flatulence, ete. ; Zpecacuanha, emetic and sudorific; 
all of which, excepting chlorodyne, with many 
others, are obtainable in compressed form. No 
one should travel without ample supplies of 
Chlorodyne and Quinine, and Vegetable Charcoal as 
a preventive of Cholera. 

For Outward Application —Ammonia, *880, for 
snake and insect bites, also in water as a preven- 
tive to the attacks of insect pests; Arnica, for 
sprains and bruises; Hazeline, for cuts, abrasions; 
Jodine, for. subcutancous inflammation; Ligutd 
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Court Plaister or Styptie Colloid, for bleeding 
wounds; Laudanum, for fomentations ; Laudanum 
and Belladonna Plaisters, to reduce incipient boils, 
uleers, ete.; Lead and Opium Pellets and Zinc and 
Opium Pellets, for skin lotions; Sulphate of Zinc, 
for eye lotions; Lunar Caustic, for snake and dog 
bites; Mustard Leaves; Dee Oil; Almond Oil; 
Cocaine ; Foot Powders; Glycerine. 


Surgical Appliances.—A wad of antiseptic 
cotton-wood; 8 long linen bandages; lint; plais- 
ters; olled-silk; a pair of scissors; skeins of silk 
and linen thread; needles; small forceps; clinical 
thermometer; test tube; camel-hair brushes. 


Disinfectants.—Chlorides of Mercury, and 
Zine ; Izal; Carbolic acid; Chinosol; Perman- 
ganate of Potash. 


Insects.—Persian powder, or Keatings’ when 
fresh, is a good insecticide. Mosquitoes are kept off 
by frequent applications to exposed skin surfaces 
of Stockholm tar; by bathing with much-diluted 
ammonia, anointing with oi! of peppermint, petro- 
leum, eucalyptus oil, and these, with other secret 
and patent preparations, are almost as bad as an 
occasional bite. Some slight immunity is gained 
by putting ammonia, eucry], Izal, or other odorifer- 
ous disinfectants in the bath; by washing with 
carbolic, thymol, and disinfectant soaps—but the 
only real preventive is a veil and mosquito net. 
The sting is alleviated by touching the spot with 
strong ammonia, and the irritation of flea and other 
insect bites by dusting on thymol toilet powder. 
Adlr should be kept from the wound by anointing 
with Vinolia, Hareline, or any antiseptic viscous 
unguent. % 


Patent Medicines.—Secret medical concoc- 
tions are prohibited in some countries. In wild 
regions, where the natives regard every civilised 
man as a born doctor, a few such remedies as 
Jacob's Oil, Hop Bitters, and Nervine, have made 
a visitor's reputation. Remedies will often be 
asked for, and common pills, ointments, and eye- 
lotion (24gr. sulph. of zinc to 4ozs. of water) can 
be given with confidence. 


Patent Foods.—Meat extracts or heef tablets 
are often useful; thirst-quenching lozenges; coca, 
kola, and caffeine lozenges are safe stimulants. 
Plasmon chocolate is a highly nutritious food; 
the Mackonochie emergency ration is a good 
stand-by. = 

e 
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Health.—Act upon the hints given in the intro- 
ductory notes; live temperately; do not run un- 
necessary risks; and when ill, get at once to bed, 
or, if this be impossible, lie down; leaving nature 
to draw upon your latent store of strength and 
vitality to combat the disease, without having also 
to rid your system of further waste products your 
continued activity willengender. Remember that 
differences in diet may often be corrected by 
taking an alkaline medicine; that at the first 
symptom of a cold a sudorific should be taken, or 
by a timely dose of quinine, camphor, or chloro- 
dyne the chill may be thrown off. When in fever 
districts take 2 grains of quinine daily, and do not 
get below par. Beware of fruit in hot climates: 
that which is wholesome in England is sometimes 
almost poison elsewhere; take vegetable charcoal 
daily, a teaspoonful in a cup of coffee, as a preven- 
tive where cholera is feared, and check diarrhea 
instantly. 
Y.— PASSPORTS. 


Use of Passport.—Although British and 
American subjects are now permitted to enter 
most foreign countries without passports, every 
person before travelling abroad should obtain 
a passport from the Foreign Office. In some 
countries it is required of every person passing 
the frontier; in others, although the possession of 
one is not obligatory for ‘tourists and persons 
merely passing through the territory, it affords a 
ready means of identification, and is useful when 
claiming letters Poste Restante, and to sightseers 
for obtaining admission to buildings or collections 
temporarily closed to the public. Everywhere 
abroad the traveller on business, and anyone 
who Is making a long sojourn, will find a passport 
Indispensable. 


Visas.—The passport is a license to travel; 
some governments before accepting its validity 
require that it shall be presented to one of their 
Diplomatic or Consular Officers abroad, and receive 
his seal, as evidence of inspection. This endorse- 
ment is termed a visa. 

Where Obligatory.—Passports, with visa of 
the authorised Diplomatic or Consular Officials of 
the respective countries, are absolutely necessary 
for travellers to Roumania, Russia, Servia, all of 
the Turkish Dominions, Persia, Venezuela, and 


\ Hayti; and Austria-Hungary when entering the 
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country from Russia. Passports only: Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Greece (land frontier), Spain, Portugal, 
Asiatic countries and foreign possessions in the 
East, Mexico, the South American republics, and 
Foreign possessions in Africa. Passengers by 
overland routes to India and the Far East require; 
passports. ' 

Regulations respecting the Issuz of Passports.— , 
Passports are granted to British subjects upon 
written application to the Chief Clerk of the 
Foreign Office, London, using the special printed 
form issued for the purpose, and accompanied with | 
a Certificate of Identity and Recommendation 
signed by any Banking Firm established in the! 
United Kingdom, or by any Mayor, Magistrate, | 
Justice of the Peace, Minister of Religion, Physi-; 
clan, Surgeon, Solicitor, or Notary resident in the} 
United Kingdom. The applicant's Certificate of 
Birth may also be required; and, on request, the, 
religion of the applicant will be stated on the} 
passport. 

Duration of Passport.—A passport is valid for 
life, but a new passport is desirable for travelling 
in Russ{a. A visa is valid for three or six months 
only. 

How to obtain a Passport—Persons wishing to} 
save trouble and expense can obtain passports; 
through the London Office of “ Bradshaw's Guide,” 
59, Fleet Street, E.C. Printed forms of appli-| 
cation will be sent on receipt of stamped envelope, | 
and the passport duly visé where necessary can be| 
forwarded by post, if desired. Fee for obtaining! 
passport, 5s., including Foreign Office charge; 
for each visa, 2s. in addition to the Consulate: 
Charges, which vary. Passport Cases, 2s. and 
3s. 6d. each; name in gold letters thereon, 1s. 6d. 
Passport, mounted on linen, 1s, 6d. 


Foreign Passport Offices in London; 
where Foreign Office Passports may be vised:— 
Argentine Ministry, 16, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W. 
Austrian Consulate, 22, Lawrence Pountney 
Lane, E.C. 
Belgian Consulate, 130, London Wall, E.C. 
Brazilian Ministry, 11, Southwell Gardens, W. 
Chilian Ministry, 29, Queen's Gate Terrace, 8.W. 
Chinese Ministry, 49, Portland Place, W. 
Danish Consulate, 1, Muscovy Court, E.C, 
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French Consulate, $8, Finsbury Cireus, City. 

German Empire, 49, Finsbury Square. 

Greek Consulate, 19, Eastcheap. 

Italian Consulate, 44, Finsbury Square. 

Japanese Consulate, 24, Bishopsgate St. Within. 

Dutch Consulate, 40, Finsbury Cireus. 

Mexican Consulate, 7, Broad Street House, E.C. 

Persian Consulate, 40, Finsbury Circus, 

Peruvian Consulate, 104, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Portuguese Consulate, Portman Square. 

Roumanian Consulate, 68, Basinghall St., E.C. 

Russian Consulate, 17, Gt. Winchester St., E.C. 

Servian Consulate, 9, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Spanish Consulate, 22-23, Billiter Street, City. 

Swedenand Norway, 24, Great Winchester Street. 

Swiss Consulate, 23, Finsbury Circus. 

Turkish Consulate, for Egypt, &c., 7, Unton 
Court, Old Broad Street. 

United States of North America, 12, St. Helen's 
Place, Bishopsgate Street, 

Uruguayan Consulate, 1a, Edinburgh Mansions, 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 

It is requisite that the bearer of every pass- 
port granted by the Foreign Office should sign his 
passport before quitting England, without which 
it is valueless. 


East India Agents in London. 


Allen Bros, and Co., 14, Devonshire Square, E.C. 

Colley and Co, (China), 4, Lombard Court, 

Cook, Thos., and Son, Ludgate Cireus, London; 
17, Hornby Row, Bombay; Northbrook House, 
Calcutta, 

Forbes, Forbes, and Co., Limited, King William 
Street. 

Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament Street. Cor- 
respondents in India: Bombay—Messrs, Grindlay, 
Groom, and Co; Madras—Messrs. Bimny and Co. 
Calcutta—Messrs. Grindlay and Co." 

Hickie, Borman, and Co., 14, Water 00 Place.* 

Keep, Chas. Joseph, 1, Guildhall Chambers, 

Keymer, D. J., and Co., 1, Whitefriars Street; 
EC. 

King, H. 8., and Co., 65, Cornhill, and 45, Pall 
Mall. Agents in India: Calcutta—Messrs. King, 


| Hamilton, and Co; Madras—Messrs. Arbuthnot 
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and Co,; Bombay—King, King, and Co. Messrs.: Anglo-Italian Limited, 9, St, Mildred’s Court, 


King issue a useful little Hendbook for Homeward- 
bound Travellers, 


Lawrie and Co., 14, St, Mary Axe. Calcutta— | 


Balmer, Lawrie, and Co. 

Oakes Bros, and Co., 46, New Broad Street, 

Oakes and Son, 80, Wool Exchange, E.C. 

Pitt and Scott, 23, Cannon Street, for passages 
by American Steamers, “Express” Parcel 
Agency for Luggage, &c. 

Richardson and Co., 25, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East. 

Sewell and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, for 
passages by the various Steamship Companies, 

Thacker, W., and Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
Calcutta—Thacker, Spink, and Co.; Bombay— 
Thacker snd Co. 

Watson and Co., 7, Waterloo Place. 

Welby and Co., 10, Union Court, E.C. 

Wheatley, Geo. W., and Co., 10, Queen Street, 
and 23, Regent Street, Correspondents in India: 
Bombay—Messrs. Latham and Co.; Calcutta— 
Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie, and C Madras — 
Messrs. Oakes and Co, Limited. 

Wheeler, Arthur H,, and Co., 188, Strand, W. 
Hastings Street, Calcutta; and Allahabad, Pro- 
moters of Book Stalls at Stations on the East 
Indian, and the Scinde Punjab and Dethi Railways 
and Agents for Advertisements at the Stations, 


Army Agents. 

Cox and Co,, 16, Charing Cross, 

Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament Street, 

Holt and Co,, 3, Whitehall Place. 

King, Henry 8,, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 

M'Grigor, Sir Charles R., Bart., and Co., 25, 
Charles Street, St. James's Square, 

Watson, William, and Co., 7, Waterloo Place. 


Banks in London 
HAVING BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN THE LEVANT, 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA, ETC, 


at 


African Banking Corporation, 48, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 

Agra Bank Limited, 35, Nicholas Lane and 
Lombard Street. 

American Express Co,, 8, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

Anglo-African, 14, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

Anglo-Austrian, 31, Lombard Street. 

Anglo-Egyptian, 27, Clement's Lane. 


Ec. 

Australian Joint Stock Bank, 2, King William 
Street. 
; Bank of Africa, 113, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Bank of Australasia, 4, Threadneedle Street. 

Bank of British North America, 5, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

Bank of Egypt Limited, 26, Old Broad Street. 

Bank of New South Wales, 64, Old Broad Street. 

Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Victoria Street, 

Bank of Victoria (Australia), 10, King William 
Street, E.C. 

Brown, Shipley, and Co. (Brown Bros., New . 
York), Lothbury, E.C, 
| Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
| Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, 
| Canadian Bank of Commerce, 60, Lombard 
Street, B.C. 

Colonial Bank, 18, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Commercial Bank of Australia Limited, 1, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Commercial Banking Company of Australia, 
1, Bishopgate Street Within, E.C. 

Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris, 52, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Cook, T., and Son, Ludgate Cireus, 

Cox and Co., 16, Charing Cross, and 4, Cockspur 
Street, 

Crédit Lyonnais, 40, Lombard Street, and 4, 
Cockspur Street. 

Delhi and London Bank Limited, 123, Bishops- 
gate Street Within. 

Dresdener Bank, 65, Old Broad Street, Agents 
of the Russo-Kitaiski Bank (Siberia), 

English, Scottish, and Australian Bank Limited 
38, Lombard Street, 

Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67, Lombard Street, 
Agents of the Russo-Kitaiski Bank (China). 

Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament Street. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Limited, 31, Lombard Street. 

Imperial Ottoman Bank, 26, Throginorton 
Street, E.C. 

International Bank of London, 50, Old Broad 
Street, E.C, 

Ionian Bank Limited, 44, Palmerston Buildings, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 
| King, Henry S., and Co., 45, Pall Mall, and 65 
! Cornhill. 
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London Bank of Australia Limited, 2, Old Broad ' 


Street, City. 

London and Brazilian Bank, 7, Tokenhouse 
Yard, E.C. 

London and San Francisco Bank Limited, 71, 
Lombard Street. 

Mercantile Bank of India, 40, "Threadneedle ! 
Street. 

J. P. Morgan and Co., 22, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

National Bank of Australasia, 123, Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 

National Bank of India Limited, 47, Thread- 
needle Street. 

National Bank of New Zealand, 15, Moorgate 
Street. 

Queensland National Bank Limited, 8, Prince's 
Street, 

Robinson South African Banking Co., 1, Loth- 
bury, E.C. 

Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, 10, 
Clement’s Lane. 

Union Bank of Australia, 71, Cornhill. 


Western Australian Bank, 11, Leadenhall Street. ; 


Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, 120, Bishops- | 


gate Street Within. 


London Addresses of 
Indian Railway Companie' 
Assam Railways and Trading Co, Limi 
Secretary, Evan A. Jack, 85, London Wall. 
Bengal Central—Secretary, A. McGechie, 199, 
Gresham House, E.C. 
Bengal-Dooars—40, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Bengal-Nagpur—132, Gresham House, E.C’. 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India—Secretary, 
T. W. Wood, 2, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Limited—Secretary, W. | 
| Road, 


McFarlane, 17, Victoria Street, S.W. 
East Indian—28, 29, and 30, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


Great Indian Peninsula—48, Copthall Avenue, : 


E.C. 
Madras—Secretary, 
Broad Street, E.C. 


Julian Byrne, 61, New 


Rohilkund and Kamaon Limited—Manager, ' 


E, L. Marryat, 237, Gresham House, F.C. 
Southern Mahratta—Secretary, Lieut.-Col. 
Z. Thornton, 46, Qucen Anne's Gate, 8.W. 
Southern Punjab Limited—70, Cornhill, E.C. 
South Indian Limited—Managing Director, 
H, W. Notman, 55, Gracechurch Street. E.C. 
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Offices, Societies, &c. 
Bengal Civil Fund—Coutts and Co., Strand. 
Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fand—India 
Office. 
Bengal Medical Retiring Fund—India Office. 
Bengal Military Fund—India Office. 
Bengal Military Orphan Society—India Office. 
‘Bengal Pilot Service Fund—India Office. 
Bombay Civil Fund —India Ottice. 
Bombay Civil Service Annuity Fund—India 
! Office. 
Bombay Medical Retiring Fund—India Office. 
| Bombay Military Fund—India Office. 
Church of England Zenaoa Mission, 9, Salisbury 
Square. 
| Church Missionary Society, 14, Salisbury Square. 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, 9, Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 
Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, 19, Delahay Street, 
| Westminster. 
| Colonial Institute, 
| Charing Cross. 
| Colonial Office and Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Downing Street, Whitehall. 
; Eastern Telegraph Company, 50, Old Broad Street. 
| East India Association, 8, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
| Rast India Houses of Agency—See page xxxiv. 


Northumberland Avenue, 


| East India United Service Club, 16, St. James's 


Square. 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster, Hours—10 to 6. Chief Clerk— 


| Jobn Pulker. 
to Emigrants. 


Female Education in the East (Zenana work). 
Society for Promoting, 267, Vauxhall Bridge 


Gratuitous information is given 


Foreign Office, Downing Street. 
Home Service (India) Funds, India Office. 


| Immigration Agents or Agencies :— 
' For Canada, High Commissioners’ Office, 7. 
Victoria Chambers, 17, Victoria Street, S.W. 
For the Cape, Agent General, 112, Victoria 
i Street, S.W. 
For Natal, W. Peace, Esq., 64, Victoria Street, 
8.W. 
; For New South Wales, Agent General, West- 
minster Chambers, 9, Victorin Street, West- 
{| minster, S.W. 
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For New Zealand, Agent General, Westminster 
Chambers, 13, Victoria Street. 

For Queensland, Agent General, Westminster 
Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

For South Australia, Agent General, 1, Crosby 

Square, E.C. 

For Victoria, Agent General, 15, Victoria Street 
8.W. 

For Taemanta, Agent General, 5, Victoria Street, 


For West Australia, Agent General, 15, Victoria 
Street, 8.W. 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington. 

India Museum, South Kensington. 

India Office and Library, Whitehall. 

India Parcel Post.—See page xii. 

India Store Department, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 

Indian Army and Civil Service List, Harrison 
and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

Indian Civil Engineers’ College, Cooper's Hill. 
Surrey. 

Indian Institute, at Oxford, 

Indian Navy Fund, India Office. 

Indian Service Family Pensions, India Office. 

Indian State Railways, Charles Street, Wes 
minster. 

Indian Troop Service, Transport Office, Admiralty. 

Madras Civil Fund, Coutts's, Strand. 

Madras Civil Service Annuity Fund, India Office. 

Madras Medical Fund, India Office. 

Madras Military Fund, India Office. 

Oriental Club, 18, Hanover Square. 

Propagation of the Gospel, Socicty for, 19, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, 

Royal Asiatic Society, Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly. 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue 
—President, The Prince of Wales. 

Royal Indian Asylum, Ealing. 

Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund, 
Contts's, Strand. 

Vernacular Ald Society (Christian Literary 
Society for India), 7, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

Zenana Mission, 2, Adelphi Terrace. 

Zenana Mission Church of England, 9, Salisbury 
Square, 
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| Principal Shipping Lines. 
' “Aberdeen” Line, London to Port Natal, Delagoa 
| Bay,and East African Ports. J.T. Rennie, Son 
and Co., 4, East India Avenue, E.C. See Advt? 
|“ Aberdeen” Line, London, South Africa, and 
| Australia, 7, Billiter Square, B.C. 
“African Line, Liverpool and the West Const of 
Africa, Water Street, Liverpool. . 
‘ Allan" Line, Liverpool and Canada, Liverpool 
and the Plate, 19, James Street, Liverpool. 
“Allan and State” Line, Glasgow and ‘New 
York, 25, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 
|** American" Line, Southampton and New York, 
| 78, Broadway, New York; 8, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 

American and Australian Line, “A. & A.,” San 
Francisco and Sidney, N.S. W., ete., 641, Market 
Street, San Francisco; 122, Pall Mall, London, 
8.W. 

“Anchor” Line (Henderson Brethers), Glasgow 

* and Liverpool, to Bombay, 18,Leadenhall, Street, 
London; and 17, Water Street, Liverpool. 

“ Anglo-Australasian” Line (Milburn & Co.), via 
the Cape and Canal, 2, 3, 4, Billiter Avenue, 

“Anglo-Arabian"” Line, London and Persian 

: Gulf, 24, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 

Atlantic Transport Line, “A. T. L.," London and 

New York, 1, Broadway, New York; 15, Cock- 
| spur Street, London, 8.W. 
| Australasian United Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
| 28, Great Winchester Street. 
Australian and Cape Town Packets (Houlder 
| Brothers), 146, Leadenhall Street. 
Austrian Lloyd Steam Navigation Co., 22, Billiter 
| Buildings, and 14, Waterloo Place. See Advt. 
| Bailey and Lectham, Bultic and Mediterranean, 
| Commercial Road, Hull; 12, Mark Lane, E.C. 
/“Beaver" Line, Liverpool and Canada, African 

House, Water Street, Liverpool. 

“Ben” Line, London and Yokohama, 7, Fen Court, 

| Fenchnreh Street, E.C. 

| “Bibby "Line, Liverpool and Marseilles, Ceylonand 
Burma, 26, Chapel Street, Liverpool. See Advt. 

“Bland” Line, Gibraltar and Morocco, Cloister 

Buildings, Gibraltar. 

“Booth” Line, Liverpool and South America, 80, 

| James Street, Liverpool. See Advt. 

| British and African Steam Navagation Co., Liver- 
pool and West African Ports, African House, 

. Water Street, Liverpool, 
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Bucknall Steamship Lines Ltd., 23, Leadenhall 
Street; London and South Africa, Bucknall 
Bros. 

British India Line (‘B. I.) to India, Persian Gulf, 
and East African ports, Java, Queensland (Mail), 
9, Throgmorton Avenue. Also, British India 
Association, or Queensland Mail Line. 

Canadian Pacific Co., “C. P. R.," Vancouver, 
Japan, and Hong Kong; Vancouver, Fiji, and 
Australia, 67 and 68, King William Street, E.C., 
and 30, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 

Cape, Natal, and East African Royal Mail, 94 
and 96, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, Aus- 
tralia and China, 2, 3, and 4, Billiter Avenue. 
“City” Line, Liverpool and Calcutta, every two 
weeks, 19, James Street, Liverpool, and 36, 

Gracechurch Street, London. 

“Clan” Line, Glasgow and Birkenhead to India 
and South Africa, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, Havre and 

_ New York; Marscilles and Algiers; 6, Rue 
Auber, Paris ; 36 and 37, Leadenhall Street. 

Compania Sud-Americana; Compania Transat- 
lantica, Liverpool and Barcelona to Manila; 
Spain and Morocco.—Laranaja & Co., Liver- 
pool, 

“Cunard” Line, Liverpool and New York, ete ; 
93, Bishopsgate Street Within; 32, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W.s and8, Water Street, Liverpool. 

Demerara, Berbice, and Direct Co., London and 
Surinam, etc., 86, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Deutsche-Ost-Afrik: D.O. A.,” Hamburg and 
African Ports, 27, Great Reechen-strasse, Ham- 
burg, and 14, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

“ Dominion” Line, Liverpool and Canada; Boston, 
U.8.A.; Mediterranean, etc., 24, James Street, 
Liverpool ; Pacitic Coast Ports, Valparaico. 

Eastern and Australian Steamship Co., Limited, 
5, Whittington Avenue, London, E.C. See Advt. 

Eastern Steamship Co.—188, Leadenhal) Street. 

“Ellerman” Line, Liverpool, France, and Med- 
iterranean, 27, James Street, Liverpool. 

Florto-Rubattino Itallan Mail Line (now Navi- 
gazione Generale Italiana), Genoa to Bombay, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, 38, Fenchurch 
Street. 


“Forwood” Line, London and Morocco, Morocco 
House, St, Mary Axe, E,C, 


—Cazer, Irvine, and Co., 115, 
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j “Furness Line, Loudon and Halifax and St. 
| John's, N.B., 120, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
' General Steam Navigation Company, tu the Medi- 
terranenn, &c., 55, Great Tower Street, and 14, 
Waterloo Place. 
\“Glen" Line, to Straits Settlements and China 
--M’Gregor, Gow, & Co., 1, East India Avenue. 

Hamburg-American Co,, via Havre or South- 
ampton, to New York, West Indies, &c.—Smith, 
Sundius, & Co,, 158, Leadenhall Street, and 22, 
Cockspur Street. 

Harrison & Leyland, Liverpool and New Orlcans, 
97, James Street, Liverpool. 

“ Harrison" Line, Liverpool to Calcutta—Harrison, 
Mersey Chambers, Old Church Yard, Liverpool, 


“Henderson” Line, Liverpool and Rangoon, 15, 

| St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

Houlder Brothers’ Line, to Australia,via the Canal, 
London, and Buenos Ayres, 146, Leadenhall 
Street. 

John Hall, junr., & Co., London to Vigo, Lisbon, 

| Gibraltar, Malaga, é&c., 1, New London Street. 

“Houston Line, U. K. Ports to South Africa; 
New York to Cape Town; Liverpool to South 
America; 10, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

| Kosmos Co., London to South Pacific Ports, 102, 

| Fenchurch Street, B.C. 

‘Lamport & Holt, London and Liverpool to Callao, 
&c., 36, Lime Street, E.C.; 21, Water Street, 
Liverpool. 

“Leyland” Line, Liverpool, New York, and 
Boston, 27-29, James Street, Liverpoul. 

Lund’s Blue Anchor, London, via South Africa, to 
Australia, 3, East India Avenue, E.C. 

Melver Line, Liverpool to’ Kurrachee, Bombay, 
and Persian Gulf, 64 and 65, Tower Buildings, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 

Maclver, David, Liverpool and Buenos Ayres, 16, 
Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 

Manchester Liners, Manchester, Quebec, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, &c., 13, St. Ann Street, 
Manchester. 

Messageries Maritimes de France, to India, China, 
Mauritius, Australia, Brazil, &c., 97, Cannon 
Street, or Gellatly & Co., 51, Pall Mall. 

“Moss” Steam Co, Limited, Liverpool to Alex- 
andyia, &c,—Moss & Co., Liverpool. 


‘Munson " Line, New York. Mobile, Havana, &c., | 


27, William Street, New York. 
“Natal Line,"’ direct to Natal—Bullard, King, 
and Co., 14, St. Mary Axe. 


Navigazione Generale Italiana, 8, Leadenhall 
Street. 


Netherlands (Nederiand) India Mail Line, Amster. 


dam, Southampton to Batavia, &c., every 14 days 


—Keller, Wallis, & Co., 2, King William Street, 
E.C., and 82, Cockspur Street, W. 


New Zealand Shipping Co.'s Monthly Direct Line | 
from London, in 45 days, via the Cape and/ 


Hobart, 133, Leadenhall St: » and C | 
a bas veer raven | «hire Line, London and Yokohama, 38, Leaden- 


House, Northumberland Avenue. 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, “ N.¥,.K,,” London, &c., 
to Yohohama, Nagasaki, Vladivostok, Japan 
and China, Corea, Formosa, and Australia, 
Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 

North German Lloyd, “N.D.L.," Southampton to 
China and Australia—Keller, Wallis, & Postleth- 
waite, 14, Cockspur Street, and 2, King William 
Street. See Advt, 

Occidental and Orieutal, San Francisco and 
Chinese Ports, 49, Leadenhall Street, E.U. 

“Orient-Pacific” Line, to Melbourne, ikc., via 
Naples and the Canal—5, Fenchurch Avenue 
and 16, Cockspur Street. See Advt. 


Pacific Mail, via California, to Australia and New 
Zealand—Clarke and Co., Windsor Chambers, 
20, Great St. Helen's. 


Papayanni Liue, Liverpool to the Mediterranean, 
Levant, and Black Sea, Fenwick Chambers, 
Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 

~ Passenger" or Henderson's Line, Plymouth for 
New Zealand, via the Canal—Shaw, Savill, and 
Albion Co., 34, Leadenhall Street, London; 
17, Water Street, Liverpool. 

Peninsular and Oriental Co., Mediterranean tu 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 122, Leadenhall Street, and Northum- 
berland Avenue, W.C. See Advt. ‘ 

“Prince” Line, Manchester and Mediterranean, 
40, Brazennose Street, Manchester, 


“ Puritan” Line, Antwerp and Baltimore, Furness, 
Withy, & Co. Limited, Boston. 
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Queensland Royal Mail Line (British India As:o- 
ciation), via Batavia and ‘Torres Straits—Gray, 
Dawes, and Co., 23, Great Winchester Street, 
and Craven House, Northumberland Avenue. 

Rangoon Line, from London, Glasgow, and Liver- 

pool—Galbraith, Pembroke, & Co., 8, Austin 

Friars. 

Red Star" Linc, Antwerp and New York, 22 

Kainmen, Antwerp. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 18, Moorgate Street, 
and 29, Cockspur Street. 

Shaw, Savill, & Albion Co., London to Australia, 
New Zealand, and Hobart, via the Cape, 34, 
Leadenhall Strect. 


hall Street, E.C. 
“Star” Line, to Calcutta, from Liverpool--Rath- 
bone Brothers & Co., Water Strect, Liverpool. 


2./ Toyy Kisen Kaisha, “T.K.K.," Sau Francisco and 


Hong Kong, 49, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand, 34, Leaden- 
hall Street and 122, Pull Mall, 

“Union-Castle” Lino to South Africa, 8 & 4, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C. See Advt. 

West India and Pacific Steamship Co. Limited 
27, James Strect, Liverpool, and 19, Eastcheap.’ 

“White Star" Royal and United States Mail, 
also Liverpool and Sidney, N.S.W.—Ismay, 
Imrie, & Co., 34, Leadenhall Street, London, 
and 30, Jumes Street, Liverpool. 

“ Wilson" Linc, Hull and London to Baltic and 
Mediterranean Ports; Hull to New York and 
Boston; Hull to Bombay—Hull, and 1, east 
India Avenue, E.C. 

Wilson-Furness-Leyland, London and Boston, 120, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

* Woermann” Line, Hauwburg to West African 
Ports, 26-53, Gt. Reechen strasse, Hamburg ; 
Smith, Sundius, & Cu, Southampion. 


Tourist Agents. 

Atlas Travel Bureau, 72, Strand, W.C. 

Thos. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 

Dean & Dawson, 55, Chariug Cross, W.C. 

Henry Gaze & Sons Limited, 53, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

Splers & Pond, Limited, New Bridge Street, F.C. 

World Travel Bureau (Dr. H. 8. Lunn), 6, Ends- 
leigh Gardens; N.W. 
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Average length of voyage from England to places in the East: 


King George's Sound.. 


Mauritius iv 

Melbourne = 

| Natal a 

Caleutta | New Zealand 45, 
Cape Town 19, | Port Said .. 2, 
Colombo By | Shanghai 45 4, 
Constantinople .. 16, | Singapore uo 
Corfu .... ay, | Suez 1B, 
Gibraltar.. 5s | Bydney. 48 ,, 
Hong Kong 2, \ ‘Tasmania 50 
Ismailia 18 { Yokohama 83, 


Mail Steamers to Melbourne. 
Ditto to Bombay. 
Ditto to Shanghai 


Knots.—Miles. 


Knots, Knotr, | Miles, 
100 21-878 
125 | | 92-166 
150 | 22-454 
175 | 22-742 
2-00 23-080 
2:25 23:°818 
2:50 28-606 
2-15 i 28:893 
3-00 3-454 24-181 
325 3-742 24-468, 
3-50 4-030 24-767 
375 4318 | 95-045 
4-00 | 4608 | 95:383 
4°25 4393 25-621 
4°50 518k | 25-909 
4°75 5-469 26-196 
5-00 5757 | 96-484 
5-25 6-045 | 97-060 
5°30 6-383 27-636 
5°75 6-621 fe 
6-00 6-909 
6-25 
6-50 
6-75 
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Postal Information. Parcet Post.—A Weekly Parcel Post to India, 
| British Burma, Ceylon, and Straits Settlements is 


GeneRaL PostaL Union oy Europe, Eorrt, 
conducted by the P. and O. Company at a rate of 


AND THE Unirgp Statss.—Under the provisions | 
of an International Treaty concluded at Berne in 1s, under 11b., and 8d. for every additional Ib. or 
October, 1874, all the States of Europe, Egypt, | fraction up to 1ib. for India, Aden, and Burma, 
the United States of America, Canada, Persia, and 9d, and 6d. respectively for Ceylon; for the 
etc., formed themselves into one Postal Union, poeeattes fortnightly, at the same rates as Ceylon; 
and agreed to adopt uniform rates of postage | Malta, 6d; dimensions sane as for Inland Post. 
on letters, post cards, newspapers, books, and Prepayment of charges is required. For informa- 
documents and patterns. The uniform prepaid | tion respecting larger and heavier parcels apply 
rate from England, or any country in the Union, | 8t the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
in thie encrenvy of thab country, te any oltien, ts ie y., and Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘The 


as follows: Line also takes parcels at reasonable rates. 
For Letters, 2d. per joz. TELEGRAMS are sent by the Eastern, Great 

+» Post Cards, 1d. each. ‘ Northern, Indo-European, Anglo-American, Direct 

+ Newspapers, 1d. per 4oz. | Spanish, and other Companies, ‘The lowest rates 

+» Books, &., $d. per 20z. ‘from the United Kingdom to the principal countries 


in Europe are as follows, for each word :—Austria, 
!3d5 Beigium, 24; Denmark, 34d; France, 2d.; 
Germany, 2d.; Gibraltar, 3}d.; Greece, 7d.; Holland, 
Cotomtat, Postage.—From England to most | 91 Tealy’ gd; Norway, 34a3 Portugal, afd; Row, 
British Colonies is now one penny the half-ounce, | mania, 4d; Russia in Europe, 54d Spain, 844.; 


and the same rate applies to the British Post! sweden, 4d.; Switzerland, 3d; Turkey in Europe, 
Offices in China. Homeward, the rates vary. 64d. In some cases there is 8 minimum charge. 

In London special facilities (details of which |To certain other ‘places, viz.:—Aden, 38. 2d; 
may be learned at any Post Office) are now given | Algiers, 9d; Australia, 4s, 7d. to 9s, 5d; Canada, 
for lute posting of letters by India and China mail | 1s. to 1s. 6d; Canary Isles, 104.; Ceylon, 8s. 9d. 
on Friday evenings at Chariug Cross and St. | to 4s. 1d.; China, 58. 6d.; Cyprus, 64d. or Is. 7d; 
Martin's Post Offices, and at Charing Cross and | Egypt, 1s. 7d. to 2s. 6d.; India, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 
Cannon Street Raflway Stations. See Post Ofice | (Burma, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d.); Japan, 6s. 2d; Java, 
Guide. 5s, 10d, to 6s, 6d.; Macao, 58, 9d; Madeira, 1s. 2d.; 

Parcet Post to British Colonies and most | Mauritius, 8s, 9d.; Natal, 5s.; New Zealand, 5s.; 
foreign countries, including now the United States Penang, fs.; Persia, 1s. 9d.; Siam, 88. 10d.; Singa- 
of America. In each case there is also a home- pore, 4s. 6d; United States, 1s. to 1s. 8d.—See Post 
ward service In operation. Office Guide for further particulars. 


If unpaid, double the above rates. 
If registered, 2d. in addition to the postage. 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, TOURISTS, & COMMERCIAL MEN 


MagiBorovucn's SEL¥F-Tavont Serigs contains Travel Talk, Conversations, Vocabularies, Elementary 
Grammar, Exercises, &c., so arranged that they may be learned aT A GLANCk, with the 
EvGLish PHONETIC PRONUNCIATION given throughout. 

HINDUSTANI Siu ‘AUCHT, Blue Wrapper, 2/-; ARABIC (SyRIAN] SELF-TAUGHT. Blue Wrapper, 

d Cloth, 2/6 (2 books in 1 vol., 5/-). t/-; Red Cloth, 2/6. 
HINDYSTARI CHAMMAR SELF-TAUCHT. Blue | ECYPTIAN (Arasiol SELF-TAUCHT. BlueWrapper 
‘rapper, 2/-; Red Cloth, 2/6. 2/-; Red Cloth, 2/6. 


RUSSIAN SELF-TAUCHT. Blue Wrapper, 2/-; TURKISH, SELL TAUGHT. Blue Wrapper, 2/-; 
Red Cloth, 2/8. /8. 
PRACTICAL HINTS for TRAVELLERS in the _ as ‘A Companion to the Guide Books. 
A. Reynolds-Ball, F.B.G.8. Containing Hints, General, Medical, for Explorers, &., &c. Crown 8vo. 
Weapper, Bier Clots, 26. 
Of all Booksellers, Cook's, Gaze's, Dr. H. 8. Lunn’s, and Dean and Dawson's Tourist Offices. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Differences in Local Time and London (i.e., Greenwich), 


A.M. A.M. 
Adelaide (South Australia). 9 148 earlier. | Marseilles... 0-21} earlier. 
Aden (Red Sea) 3 0 earlier. | Mauritius (Port Louis) 3 50 carlier. 
Alexandria . 1 56 earlier. | Melbourne (Victoria). 9 40 oarlier. 
0 20 earlier. | Mexico 10 0 later. 
136 earlier. | Mid-European Railway Time. 1 0 earlier. 
11 32. earlier. | Milan 0 86 earlier. 
0 534 earlier. | Montr 5 0 later. 
0 30. carlier. | Moscow 2 30 earlier. 
4 51p earlier. | Munich 0 464 earlier. 
1 12 earlier. | Naples 0 56 earlier. 
~- 9 344 earlier. | New Orleans 5 56 later. 
earlier. | New York, 4 56 later. 
58 catlier, | 2 2 earlier 
14 earlier. | Paris 0 9 earlier. 
7 later. 7 49 earlier, 
43 carlter. 4 444 later. 
28 earlier. later. 
19 earlier. carller. 
Constantinople 56 earlier. | St. Paul (Minnesota, United States) : * earlier. 
Copenhagen .. 50 earlier. | St. Petersburg... earlier. 
Dublin 25h later. | San Francisco (United States 8 10 later 
East-Eur 8 5 oarlier. 


0. earlier. | Shanghai 
4 


oon eee adensrrestteagsta 


Geneva 244 earlier. | Singapore 6 $54 earlier. 
Gibraltar, 21 later. 9 earlier” 
Gotha 43 earlier. 112 earller, 
Hamburg 40 earlier. 210 earlier. 
Helsingfors (Russian Finland) ..... 1 40 earlier, ) ‘11 58 earlier. 
Hong Kong “7 36 earlier. “10 5 earlier. 
Honolulu 10 81 earlier. 9 21 carlier. 
Jerusalem 21 earlier. | Valparaiso. 8 0 Inter. 
Karachi . . 497 earlier. | Vancouver later. 
King George's i 434 earlier. 
(West Australia) 52 earlier. 1 bBhearlier. 
Leyden (Holland) 18 earlier, 8 47 earlier. 
Lisbon 364 later. "| Washington (United States) 5 8 later. 
Madras 5 21 earlier. | Wellington (New Zealand). 11 88 earlier. 
Madrid 0 14% later. | | Winnipeg ier. 


Malta 0 58 earlier | Yokohama. 


Railway Time. 


In Bexoium, Houtanv, and Spain the railway services are arranged according to West Europe 
(Greenwich) Time ; in GERMANY, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, SERVIA, DENMARK, NORWAY, 
Sweven, and part of Turkey, according to Mid Europe Time, which is one hour earlier than West 
Enrope Time; in Burcaria, Roumanta, and the eastern part of Turkey, according to East Europe 
Time, which is one hour earlier than Mid Europe Timo, and two hours earlier than West Europe 
‘Time; in France, according to French Railway Time, which is five minutes later than Paris Time; 
in Gregce, according to Athens Time; in PorTUGAL, according to Lisbon Time; in Russta, the train 
services are according to St. Petersburg Time; in Srpgnia, by St. Petersburg Time, except on the 
Ussurl Line, where Viadivostok ‘Time is kept, 6 hours 46 ininutes earlier than St. Petersburg ; in 
Inpia, Madras Time; in Sours Arnica, by Cape snd Natal Time respectively; in Exypt, by Cairo 

ime. 


West Europe (Greenwich) Time is 9 minutes later thun Paris Time. 


. * » 1 hour »  » Mid Europe Time. 
3 » Lhbr35min.,, 4, Athens Time. 

_ Fi » hours 4, East Europe Time. 

” " » 2hrimin, , 4 St. Petersburg Time. 


” ” 36} 4, earlier ,, Lisbon Time, 
In Bexotum, Itaty, anv Spain, TIME is reckoned to 24 o'clock, 
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Principal Ports on the ITINERARY FROM PARIS. 
Overland Route, Miles. Miles, 
With Latitude, Longitude, and Time of High} {1,694 


Water at Full and Chango of Moon. 

From High Water on Full and Change day, 
High Water may be found, very roughly, for any 
day after, by adding an average of fifty minutes 
for each day. The Tides come round to about the 
same time every fourteenth or fifteenth day. 


364}, Fontainebleau(Palace and: Forest), 1, ont 
896 


1954|Dijon (buffet), in Burgundy 
273} Macon (buffet)... 
[To Lyons, 41 miles; Marseilles, 

262 miles.] 
2974'Bourg ... 
317 |Ambérieu 
348 |Culoz (buffet) 


Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Rail. 


j ] Fal 3614) Alx-les-Bains 
|_ fat. | Long. ‘Chane, Savoy 
/ ae 310 Chambery 
29) ” 99 4204)St. Michel... 
tae eeu eake 4304|Modane (buifet) .. 749) 


[Frontier Custom House—Mont 

Cenis Tunnel through the Alps. 
Roman time 41 minutes earlier 
than Pench. ' 


Napl 
Brindisi 
Port Said 


{ 4344)Bardonncchia, in Italy... 1454 
488}/Turin (buffet), on River Po «........, 6914 
2 [To Milan, 93 miles; Venice, 2674) 
3 miles.] 
% | 5238! Asti .... 646 
=| 5454] Alessandria (on the River Po, ‘aid 
=) ljarengo) 
Penang. gy {Through the 
P| miles. 
Batavia. 5 | 6053'Piacenza, on tho Via Emilia ......| 564 
Hong Kong 2 Parma (buffet)... 
Shanghai. 3 
epee adoan ‘i Mor lorestoe.e2p miles; Rome,2783 
4 miles._ 
eae 7484)Cesena ..... 4214 
Sydney ... Se (Cross the “Rubicon near this.) 
Wellington 766 \innint ts 4035 
Hobart <j | 818%|Falconara 51 
ie @ | 8234Ancona (buffet) 346 
To turn Longitude into Time, say— a (Roman Mole and Arch.) 
One degree of longitude—four minutes of time. | 3 | SiBi[Lorcte sad the “Santa Casn’... 
One minute, =four seconds ,, ,, | 3} 1024}/Foggia (buffet) ; 
earlier than London If the place be East of it,) 2 where Hannibal defeated the| 
and later if West. 3 Romans 
Thus, for Bombay, in E, longitude, 72° 53/— | 3 
72° x 4 = 288m, = 4h. 48m. 12 Bart 
58! X 4 = 212sec.= Oh. 3m, 32sec. rindisi., 
| (End of Via Appia—Virgil died| 
4h. Sim. 92800. | | here.) 
. ime is 4 hours 51} minutes earli 
lta: 64 houts bib mlnabes earlier 1) oe eie: homewaid Foyane by the tall ronto the 


In latitude 80, 1 degree=10-4 miles; in latitude | *ift through train to London (with sleeping-car 
70, 1 degree=20°5 miles; in latitude 60, 1 degree=| tickets) is despatched from Brindisi at times 
30 miles; in latitude 50, 1 degree=38'6 miles; in| varying with the arrival of the Mail Steamer. 
pohruail le Sanande see teeta London is reached in 58 to 55 hours, but a delay 
miles; in latitude 10, 1 degree=59'1 miles, and at | ™ay of course take place at Brindisi if quarantine 
the equator a degree equals 60 miles. regulations are in force. 
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Comparative Value of the Chief Currencies at Par. 


i 
Roubles.| Florin. | Rupees, |§ Siiver., $Gold.] Sterling. | Francs. | Marks. | Krdien. | Kronen. 
| } | | 
01 | 0 025 “03 o2 | oor | 0 0 of! ose! oF 
203 | 0:05 08 04 | 002 | 0 0 1) 01046] 008 
‘07 | 010 128 08 | 004; 002 ; O17 
10 | 015 “18 o12 | 006 | 008 0 25 
114 | 0 20 25 O16 | 008 | 0 04! 033 
118 | 0 25 “31 o20 | 010 | 00 5 042 
‘21 | 0380 | 37 024 | 012 | 00 6 0 50 
25 | 035 028 | 014 | 007 0 58 
28 | 0 40 032 | 016 | 008 0 67 
“82 045 | 0°36 018 | 0 09 | 075 
36 | 050 040 | 020 | 0 010 | 0 84 
“39 | 055 ose | 028 | 0 ON 09 
“aT | 0 60 0 02 | 01 0 0 
95 | 120 100 | 050 | 020 0 
142 | 180 150 | 075 | 0 30 0 
1:90) 2 40 200 | 10 0 40 0 
237 | 3 0 g50 | 195; 0 5 0 0 
2°85 8 60 z 00 | 150 | 0 6 0 0 
3°32 | 4 20 : 350 | 175 | 070 0 
3:80 | 4 80 6-00 400 | 20] 080 0 
427 | 540 | 675 450 | 225) 090 0 
475 | 6 0 | 74 ( 250 | 010 0 0 
522 | 6 60 275 | 011 0 0 
570 | 720 80] 012 0 0 
617 | 7 80 32 | 01 0 0 
665 | 8 40 350 | 014 0 0 
712 | 9 0 375 | 015 0 0 
" 9 60 40) 016 0 0 
10 20 42 | 017 0 0 
10 80 450 | 018.0 18 0 
11 40 475 | 019 0 Wo 
0 50} 100 20 0 
0 100 | 200 400 
0 0] 300 60 0 
0 20) 400 80 0 
0 2% 0 | 500 | 100 0 
0 30 0 6 0 0 | 150 0 (120 0 
0 35 0 7°00 [175 0 | 140 0 
0 400] 800 0 | 180 0 
0 40 | 900 180 0 
0 _|150-00_|_100-00_|. 50_0_| 10 0 0 2000 


The English £1 sterling is the unit by which all foreign exchange rates are actually caleulated. 
Foreign moneys require a varying premium to bring them to the par values given in the table. ‘The 
$ gold, the currency of Canada and the United States, = 4s. 2d. or $486°50 = £100, The § silver 
is the currency of Mexico, the Far East. and some South American States; the Japanese ven, the peso, 
sucre, sol of Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and the Argentine, are equal to the § Mexican; the 
peso of Chill is worth one rupee approximately. In the Far East the rouble is current as the equivalent 
of $1 Mexican, just as the shilling and mark have cqual value in Germany. The franc is about equa! 
to the Spanish pesefa, the milreis of Portugal and Brazil, drachma of Greece, dinar of Servia, leo of 
Roumania, lev of Bulgaria, marka of Finland, and lira of Italy. The Austrian kronen = half the Dutch 
florin, and guiden (florins) are still in circulation there. The Scandinavian kronen have a different 
value, and are current only in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Paper Money is less than specie value in South American countries, Spain, Greece, ete. Although 
silver coins are often accepted in other countries, though not lezal tender, the nickel, bronze, and 
base metal coins are but fokens, and have value only in the countries where they are issued, 
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Kilomatre and Matre Tables. 


Distances on Continental Railways are generally measured by the Aélométre (kilometer, chilometro, 
etc.) of 1,000 metres. One metre=i-094 English yard=3-281 feet=39°37 Inches=I1 1-10th yard nearly. 
Hence, to turn métres into yards, add 1-l0th; to turn yards into metres, subtract I-lith. Hence, 
again, 10 metres=32'81 feet; 100 mdtres=328.1 feet; 1,000 metres (or kilometre)=3,281 feet, or 5 
furlongs nearly. Hence, a kilomdtre=6-8th of an English mile, nearly; or 6 miles=10 kiloms,; or 
10 miles=16 kiloms., nearly. 


To turn English statute miles into geographical (or sea) miles, add 1-7th. One sea mile=1-15 
English mile=1'85 kilometre. Hence 100 sea miles=115 English miles=185 kilometres. 


TABLE OF METRES, 
YARDS, AND FEET. 


BAROMETE! 
ili, cl 


TABLE OF KILOMETRES O 
AND ENGLISH MILES. 


Kils, Mis, = Mis, Kils. 

reat 1= 1609 
1242 = 3219 
Ba 488 


mur. grade) enh’t 

80° | 100? | 212 Water Botts 
(bar, at 30 heh) 

76 | 95 | 203 

m2 | 9 | 1 

| 85 | 185 

Gib} 794 | 174 Alcohol boils, 

1) 167 

158 

149 

140 

131 

127 Tallow melte. 

12 

n3 

104 [mnencer 

100 Fever heat com- 

| 9 


Souq QUIT UE 


guneoes 


Sat ptdebbettehetted 


WWW 


1859 = Blood hent. 

= Summer hent. 
60 = helghts—to he 
en ee pas 7 added to above: 
7 5 Temperate. ie 
80 50 ‘Temp. of spring wad Mil. _Tnetien. 
90 terand mean temp. 0 
100 of air (Landon), _ 
sen, “158 
3 ; av 
0 Warne FRrerzes. sia 
500 Millim 
600 Wine freezes, 
ov 


282 


Zxro Fahr. 


OR = Wy 
09 = 29 


Barometer.—The weather glass and rainfall in France are measured by the Millim®tre= 


1-1000th of a Metre="0394 inches=4-100th of an Inch. Thus, 724 Millimétres correspond to 283 inches 
7364 Mills. to 29 inches; 7493 Mills. to 294 inches; 762 Mills, to 30 inches: 775 Mills. to 804 inches. 
(See Table below). For comparison, remember that the Mean Temp. of London Is 39° in winter, 504° 
annual; and the Rainfall, 25 to 26 inches. 


Thermometer Table.—Réaumur's thermometer is used In Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
and the German speaking parts of Switzerland: and the Centigrade (or Celsius) in France, Italy, 
Spain, Portagal, Greece, and the French speaking parts of Switzerland, By adding the readings of 
both C. and R. to the 32°, the result is Fahr. On the Continent, thermometers are frequently 
graded for both C. and R. 


Weights and Measures.---A Penny weighs 3 0z., or 10 grammes; a halfpenny, % 0z.; and 
the two together are rather more than 4 z., the standard weight for letters to the Continent. A 
French centine or cent. weights a gramme; its dimmeter equals a centimetre; and 100 cents, in a row 
equal a metre, 1 Centimetre=10 Millimétres=4-10th of an Inch; or 2} Centimétres=1 Inch. An 
inch is the diameter of a halfpenny. A penny is 1-10th foot in diameter. 
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& Table of the Number of Days from any Day in One Month to the 
same in any other Month. 


| Sune | July | Aug. | Sept. 


365 | a1) 69 | 90 | 120 f 451 | 18 | 273 | goa | 334 
334| 365 | 28| 59 120 | 150 242 | 273; 303 
306 337 365 31 at | | 92 | 122 214 245) 275 
275 306 334 365 | 30) 61 oO 183 214 244 
245 276 304 335 365 31! 61 153 1% 214 
214 245 273 304 34 365 | 30 122! 153 | 183 
1s4| 215 | 243) 274| 304] 335 | gz] Wa) ass 
158 | 184 | 212} 248) 273 \ 61 92 | 122 
192 | 153| 181) 212| 242 { 30| ot) 9 
123} 151] 182/ 212 365 | 31| 61 

2 | 120] 151 181 | 334 | 385 | 30 

[90 | 121] 151 212 : 


Continental Weights with their English Valu 


1 Pound =100 Kvint=1"1021b, avolrdupotn 
1 Gramme =15'434 graina troy; 90 | DemmMArk {og hout 10) pounds to the ewt, 
grainmes about an ounce. | Norway = 1 Pund=18 kvintin=1'1 1b, avolrdupols, 
1 Kilogramme | =23051). avolrdupols, | Swedem 1 Skalpund: iw ort--0487 tb, 
P 1 Quintal Métrique . PRonnd 04h, avclrdupots, 
pain ne " 1 Pond vof 40 Rusainn pounds) 
Switzerland, Russia avoirdupois (about). 
Gramme=16-434 grains troy. 63 Poods=1 toi 
Germany —_ |} Kilogramm of 2 Prund=2205 1b, 


a 1 Gontner ot 50 Kilogram bb, LU dkenel Cantar or Knead 2128 the, 

entner of nm=110 Ib, en =1 Cantar, oF Kintal= 

Auntie)! center ois |rarkey | kei) ata 
1 Meter-Ceutner=200 Ib. avoirdupols, | (180 Okes=1 Teheke=511°36 Ib, 


Continental Systems of Measurement. 


The French Metrical System has been generally sarpiet taronihont the Continent. 
Belgium 


eid 1 Motre=3'28 feet or 39°37 inches, 
ay 


=12'02 English inches, 


Holla sates tas na aN English miles, 
lométre—I,093 yards, or nearly 6 fur- 
Borlugat longs, or five-eighths of a mile, Sweden 
Spain. and ‘The métre and kilometre are also partly adapted in 
Wwitzerlan . 
1 Meile (of 24,000 Austrian feet)=8,207 vers feet, or two-thirds of an 
Acmris yards, or 44 English miles, Russia English mile. 


1 Degree=60 geographical miles=69 1-6th English statute miles=9:85 Norway miles=10-41 Sweish 
miles=14°77 Danish miles=15 German miles=20 Holland w 15 Swiss stunden=10-43 Russian 
versts=111°3 French kilometres. A comparative table of Kilometres and English Miles, Metres, and 
Yards and Feet, is given on page xlv. For degrees of longitude, see page xliii. 


Movable Feasts and Red Letter Days. 


1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

Friday Sunday Monday Tuesday = Wednesday = Thursday 
Feb, 25 Feb. 17 March 8 Feb, 28 Feb. 139 March 4 
April 10° April, 1 April 210 April 13° March 29° April 17 
April 12 April, 8 April 23 April 15. March 31 April, 19 
May 21 May 12 June 1 May 24 May 9 May 23 
May 31 May 22 June 11 June 3 May 19 June 7 
June 7 May 29 June 18 June 10 May 26 June 14 
August3  August1  Angust 7 August 6 August 5 August 3 
Nov, 29 Nov. 27 Dee. 8 Dec. 2 Dec. 1 Nov. 30 

Leap Year—1904 and 1908. 


Good Friday. 
Easter Sunday. 
Ascension...... 

Whit-Sunda: 
‘Trinity Sunday, 
fank Holiday 
Advent Sunday. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
CALENDAR 1903. 


Phe q Des Phe {i Dem | Dem i paz 
OSoBeae | @2oBGan OSEBenn |! | Oe Bean OSeBenn | | MtoBoam 
| rt 2 i} - ie i os . 
RAS II II | | RRRBS 1 | RRRRZ 11 |. | SASRRAS RRSRIZ 1/2/5111 11 i 
= g at a x 
FI RRRAAS 8 RRRAAK « |ARARRAS £ SARARRA 2 | PARARR a ASRRRAT 
2 a Par Reaguas 
Blssenesag |s)sssenes| [5 |saseese | 2 lsaasaen|| | |naaxaegs | 2 |S8aaca8 
eOrDOnae || B| oranmona % |eorarcn || S| woorane lasorans | # | 2ASRtaS 
BAAS A aoa Raa a = 0 |Sueoraa 
tnamwoo |] | tees we Vi tmene Vt teteves Ltt rete nO det ieee 
pa yr igey. its een] i mom yy |i. |: | 
Blllt tty ei BBrriii BIsll lili, |RRRBI 1 | RRBS 111 || . | SSRRS 1 | 
rSeoren e a m3 = ia o i 
» |SRSRRKS | E|ARARAR »|RRSRASR || a | RARRARR » | SSRSARE | Bo) ARARRAS 
= |S22aQuR Z|) eonecen Z| goneaaon || a lawsonaa < Blaaweone 
3 /SmaSSSS | Sanasas | S2858288 || # asses 3 gsiagmesne 
tt cS  ermonaaw Bromnaw | S| SCramMonn S| eer mnon 
ininietaetaai SASRx SASAH | 2 Sak \2 an 
Itt time | | aaewoon | naawoon |i | i imanes PT Lt tevercoe 
2 _} ee I ai 
RBS | | SERRRRS RARRRAZ | asslllii { Rssllil{ 
= & an |] eS & 
yl/Saeaaee | slasaases| | 2|Se2gnaa | f|/SS8858R) | 2 PIBEECESES 
Sreaong r < = 
Ejeesasne | §l[reexsen | | /ennexee||g/SERBR88 | | 2 g(S25 25 
OOrORon HVOOrDAS 3 SS aetetet DWROMADT 
etal) Z| |S | wwoorwe |S) SoRsos 3 ensas 
titnees i firme gL Laci ine Tita tte aNeWoor 
RRaS 111i A RRABz || |e | SRARRES | # | SSSRRS 
SaARte elonagese | e|sesaaex FA 4 
RAARARR | | F|RARAAAK || $ | SARANRX 3 8 
& axeenaa| |2/asagsea |al|aassess| | 3 Hs 
a eraaony Blorwomony || i | wooraacs a Fy 
Linens | Lineowe 2] 111 tae | Ka 
me Ballill »f/RRl lit RRSSI 11) | [RRR LIL 
& RAARRAR S| NRRARRS B|RRRSRRS 2 /SRaNRAR s 
s Sronon 5 Py 
Hy SERARAN | |g /xasneae lis |ssenzea|l |e|as=eens is 
Ey SaASSA BR) raononman liq |rononac BR) woranod || <q 
& NOWOON@ i) calelatel bedetabel & aa 
pier ater lnamwee Ti imaee 
,, | SERRRSS RERRSS Bliiiiiy | [esattil 
a » weeneee 
8) RARHARA | ,, |ARARRAS @ RRRRARS § |RRSRRSE | 
as 5 Reaen My 
Bl ssasses |B lsexegene| |e BRSRARR | |B lasreses |e 
Z| wocr@as serancn < SASRxss BS loesnses 
ta) ita va ATOR OD intolsda! 
trite || | tt tetecw Thrtiee | [tit tee HAM WOoR 
Bp mt | lovee Pee as) es Det 
OZER Ean OER em || QanBe nn OzeBoun OneBe ne 
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Telegraphic Code. 

The “via Eastern” Telegraphic Social Code, specially compiled for public use, is available at 
every station throughout the world, nearly 200 foreign offices, of the Eastern and Associated Telegraphic 
Companies, where the code is on sale at 5/- a copy, and the officials will render assistance in coding or 
decoding messages. The “via Eastern” code will be found on mail steamers, also in first-class hotels, 
but should be carried by all on long journeys. By the courtesy of the proprietors the following useful 
travel phrases are reproduced. The code words are in italics; the equivalents in roman letters. 

Antecessum, Cannot arrive before ——.  Anfecurro, Expected to arrive about ——.  Anteluculo, 
Arrived here all well. Antemissis, Arrived here all well, and shall proceed immediately, Antepilant, 
Arrived too late. Anteponam, Everything is arrived. Antepotens, Nothing is arrived. 

Combullio, Date of departure is uncertain. Comesor, Departure must be delayed till further orders. 
Comissatio, Departure postponed for a day or two. Comitarent, Departure postponed for a week or two. 
Commacesco, Telegraph date of departure. Dormitabo, Cannot leave at present. Dormitent, Do not 
leave before —. Dormitione, Do not leave without —. Dormiunto, Expect to leave about —. 
Dracaena, Should leave at once. Dracontion. When will you leave? 

Depeciscor, Advisable for you to come home at once. Depectione, All well at home. Depeculatu, All 
well at home except —-.  Depeculor, Anxious to come home. Dependeo, Are you coming home? 
Deperdidi, Cannot come home at present. Dzperisset, Come home by quickest route. Depetigo, Coming 
home as soon as possible. Depinzi, How are all at home? Deploravi, Now on the way home. 

Duodennium, Address letters to me here until further notice, Durabdilior, Have no letters from 
you. Dupondium, Have no letters for you. Duricorius, Keep all letters until my arrival. Dynamtbus, 
Letters are lying at —-. Dynonymus, Letters lying here for you, what shail be done with them? 
Dysuriarum. Not received any letter from you; telegraph at once, Hbeneus, Received your letter and 
acted upon instructions. biscum, Received your letter hut cannot carry out instructions. Zcawdis, 
Send ; sending; letters to —. Eccentros, Sent letter by last mail. Echidnarum, Take no notice of 
letter of —.' Echinus, What was the date of your last letter? Echoica, Where shall letter be sent? 

Epicedion, Apply for money to —. _Epiclintae, Cannot remit more money just now. £; : 
Can you sehd me; us; a remittance of ——? Epicyclus, Cheque has been lost; stop payment. 
Epipetron, How much money do you require? Episcynium, Money nearly exhausted; when may I 
expect more? Epistates, No moncy; must wait here until remittance comes to hand. Epityrum, 
Remittance sent as requested, Epizygidis, Send enough to pay passage; please remit by telegraph, 
Epoptarum, Shall require a further remittance to carry the affair through. Justifico, What about 
payment? Exsto, £5, Exsudavero, £10, Exsuperans, £20, Extalis, £50. Extenuent, £100. 
Exterere, £200. Extimulare, £250, Extracludo, £500, Extrilidus, £1,000. Fatculas, £10,000. 

Jejunatio, Must have full particulars, Jentabatur, ‘Telegraph full particulars. Jejuniosus, Send 
full’ particulars by mail. Jejune, No further particulars. Diaporests, Information is incorrect. 
Diapsalma, Information is quite correct. Diarrhea, No information available. Diastole, Want fuller 
information. Diechidnon, Await; awaiting instructions, Dierectus, Cancel instructions. Diesis, 
Instructions came too late. Dieteridis, Instructions have been carried out. Diffament, Not in 
accordance with your instructions. Anguimanus, Can arrange nothing at present. Animatriz, When 
do you expect to arrange? Anisum, Everything arranged. Annectitur, Arrangement(s) can be made 
to suit. Anneram, Arrangement(s) cannot be altered. Annuali, ‘felegraph if arrangements can be 
made. Annubilo, Telegraph when arrangements completed. 

Perdoleres, Am; are; awaiting a telegram from you. Perefiavi, In answer to your telegram of 

‘No. Pereffio, In answer to your telegram of——Yes, Perenptale, Please reply promptly by tele- 
praph:  Perequito, Report by telegram what has been done. Perezcelsa, Send telegrams to me; us; 
care of —. Perevacuo, Send telegrams tome; us; Poste Restante. Perereo, Telegram arrived too late. 

Accinere, Accident bas occurred (to——) onthe train. Accigintur, Accident has occurred (to—) 
on the ship. Accipite, Accident is less serious than at first believed. Accipitro, Accident is more 
serious than at first believed. Accipiunt, Accident occurred at——. Acclamatio, Has any accident 
occurred? Acclametis, Has, have; met with an accident, can you come? Acclinatus, Has, have, met 
with an accident; will be delayed. Acclinavit, Has, have; met with a serious accivent. Acclino, Has, 
have, met with a slight accident. Accliritas, Is accident serious? Accola, Nearly recovered from 
accident. Accomodus, Telegraph full account of the accident. Designare, Illness is not serious. 
Designatum, Iners is not serious. Desidiam, Taken suddenly ill. — Desiccatum, Dangerously ill. 
Desiderium, Is very ill. Pertumidus, Quite able to travel. Pertundunt, Too weak to travel. Coenon, 
Death announced of —. Coheres, On account of the death of——. Coemendata, Is—— dead? 
Coemesibus, 1s dead. Coemptoris, Is thought to be dead. 

Canalicius, Can you come? Canalicula, Come as soon as possible. Canaliense, Come at once if 
possible. Cunaster, Do not come. Cancami, Do not come until you hear further. Candelarum, Must 
come at once. Candident, Telegraph when you expect to come. Candidior, When do you expect to 
come? Candidulus, Coming as soon as possible. Caniculare, Who is coming? Dementer, With all 
the haste you can. Deruuntur, Hurry forward as soon as possible. Descendere, Not advisable to 
horry. Lubricemur, Will you make any proposal. ucelli, Is there any alternative proposal’ 
Lucibitis, Proposal accepted (or should be accepted). Lueide, Proposal declined (or should be declined). 


Code will be placed for free use of Passengers on all ‘Steamers throughout the World. 
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SECTION I.—EUROPE. 


THE CONTINENTAL SERVICES. 

The Short Sea Route, via Dover-Calais.—Three Services each way Daily from the West End and 
City Stations of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway (Charing Cross, Victoria, Cannon 
Street, Holborn, St. Paul's, and Herne Hill). Nore.—All trains do not start from the same 
stations. Sce Bradshaw's Continental Guide for details and alterations, 

Dover-Calais, 22 miles, Thrice Daily, in 60 to 80 minutes. 

The Daylight Route, from stations as above, to Folkestone. 

Folkestone-Boulogne, 30 miles, Twice Daily, in 80 to 100 minutes. 

The Normandy Route, from Victoria and London Bridge Stations, by the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, to Newhaven, Day and Night Services. 

Newhaven to Dieppe, 76 miles, Twice Daily, in about 3} hours. 

The Belgian Route, from stations as above, to Dover. 

Dover te Ostend, Thrice Daily, in 3 to 3 hours. 

‘The Flushing Route, from Victoria, Holborn, and St. Paul's, Twice Daily. Distinct Day and Night 
Services. 

Queenboro' or Port Victoria to Viissingen (Flushing), about 115 miles, Twice Daily, in 6 hours (about 
3 hours on open sea). 

The Havre Route, from Waterloo Station, ctc., by the London and South-Western Railway, to 
Southampton. Daily (except Sundays). 

Southampton to Havre, about 125 miles, in about 8 hours. Night Service only. 

‘The Harwich Route, by the Great Eastern Railway, from Liverpool Street Station, to Harwich, Daily 
at 8-80 p.m. 

Harwich to Hoek van Holland, 101 miles, in about 6 hours. Every Night. 

Harwich to Antwerp, «bout 140 miles, in about 10 hours. Every Night (except Sundays). 


HOMEWARDS. 
‘There are corresponding services by all the above routes. 


DIRECT THROUGH ROUTES FROM LONDON. 
Notr.—Where two fares are given, the services are Ist and 2nd class. 


To ROUTE TO ROUTE 
Amsterdam.—Great Eastern Railway, via Har- | Athens.—Via Brindisi, whence steamers Sunday, 


wich-Hoek van Holland, Schiedam, The 
Hague, in 11 hours, for £1 17s. 1d., £1 5s. 6d 
See Route 9. 

South Eastern and Chatham Railway, via 
Queenboro'-Vlissingen, Rousendaal, Breda, 
Tilburg, Utrecht, 314’ miles in 13 hours, 
for £1 17s. 1d., £15s. 6d.; also, via Dover- 
Calais or Dover-Ostend, Brussels, and 
Rotterdam, in 13-14 hours; no through 
ticket. 

B 


Wednesday, and Saturday, p.m., to Patras, 
rail on to Athens, about 2,000 miles in 103 
hours. Fares: Via Paris, about £16, 
£11 6s, 9d.; cheaper route, via St. Gothard 
to Brindisi; no through ticket. See Route 4. 

Also, via Marseilles, steamer to Pireus, 
weekly, whence rail 5] miles. Fares about 
£13, £9 


To ROUTE 
Barcelona.—Via Paris, Toulouse-Narbonne, 
Portbou, 1,044 miles in 33 hours, for 


£8 7s, 8d., £5 158,114, (See Routes 3and 16); 
alternative routes, via Lyons and Bordeaux. 
Direct Stcamer from Liverpool, £12. 


Basle.—Via Folkestone-Boulogne, Laon, 595 
miles in 15 hours, for £4 13s, 11d., £3 14s.9d.5 
or via Calais, 15 minutes less and about 8s, 
more; by “Engadine Express,” over same 
route in 16% hours, for £6'0s, 2d. (see 
Route 6); other routes, via Dieppe (cheapest 
route), Ostend, Vlissingen, Hoek van Hol- 
land, and Paris, 


Belgrade.—Via Déver-Ostend Brussels by the 
“Ostend-Vienna Express,” Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Saturday, about 1,511 miles in 
43} hours, for £12 Lis. 6d. (see Route 7); or 
hy “Orient Express,” vin Calais-Vienna, in 
44 hours, for £14 14s. 2d. (see Route 8); 
cheaper routes, via Berlin and via Ratishon 
to Vienna, but no through tickets, rebook 
at Berlin, Vienna, or Buda-Pesth (see 
Route 9). 


Berlin.—Via Queenboro'-Vlissingen, Hanover,653 
miles in 214 hours, for £4 3s, 5d., £2 18s, 5d. 
(see Route 13); also by “ Nord Express,” via 
Ostend, in 22 hours, for £6 15s. 2d. (see Route 
11); also by Hoek van Holland in 244 hours, 


Berne.— Via Folkestone- Boulogne, Amiens, Laon, 
625 miles in 164 hours, for £4 19s, 3d., 
£3 8s. 8d. (see Route 6); also via Calais and 
by the “Engadine Express” in 18} hours, 
£6 7s, 6d.; and via Ostend hy “Swiss 
Express" in 224 hours; also vin Dieppe- 
Paris, 


Bordeaux.— Via Calais-Paris- Orleans, 653 miles 
in 194 hours, for £5 9s. 9d., £3 15s. 7d., and 
same route by the Sud Express” 10s, 6d. 
extra; also via Dieppe-Paris, 20) hours, 
£4 8s, 3d., £3 2s, 1d. See Route 1. 


Bremen.—Via Queenboro'-Vlissingen, about 567 
miles in 173 hours, for £2 195. 3d., £2 03. 6il.; 
also by Great Eastern Railway, via Har- 
wich-Hoek van Holland, in 17} hours, for 
£2 lis. 3d., £1 198. 3d.; also via Dover- 
Ustend in 18 hoursand Calais in 19 hours, 


Brindigi—Via Dover-Ostend-Basle-Milan in 
613 hours, for £11 10s. 2d., £8 5s, 1d.; no 
throngh ticket. See Route 5. 

Via Dover-Calnis and “P. & O. Expr 
Fridays (see Route 4); via Calais-Paris, 
Mont-Cenis, 1,593 miles in 582 hours, for 
£12 Is, 4d.. £8'78, 1d. (see Route 4); or via 
Boulogne and same route in 593 hours, same 
fares; or via Newhaven and Dieppe to 
Paris, and on by same route, 593 hours, for 
£10 19s, 8d., £7 138, 8d. 
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Brussels.—South Eastern and Chatham Railway, 
via Dover-Calais-Lille, 243 miles in 7} 
hours, for £2 8s. 5d., £1 14s, 6d. 


Via Dover-Ostend, in 8 hours, 
£1 18s, 8d., £1 7s. 9d. 


Via Queenboro'-Vlissingen, in 12 hours, 
for £1 13s, 6d., £1 2s, 5d; no through 
ticket. 


Via Great Eastern Railway, Harwich- 
Antwerp, in 13 hours, for £1 Ils. 3d. 
19s, 3d. 


for 


Bucharest.—South Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way, via Calais-Paris and “Orient Ex- 
press," Tuesday and Friday, 1,841 miles in 
37 hours, for £18 16s. 6d. (see Route 8); also, 
via Dover-Ostend-Bruxclles by “ Ostend= 
Vienna Express,” in 36 hours, for £10 18s, 7d. 


Via Berlin, a cheaper express route, in 
about 47 hours, for £7 16s. 1d., £5 11s. 1d., 
rebook at Berlin (sce Route 9; also, see 
alternative Routes to Vienna). 


Christiania.—The quickest routes are via Calais 
or Ostend to Copenhagen (tehich see), in 563 
hours; no through ticket. 


Via Copenhagen, by Queenboro'-Vlissin- 
gen route, to Elsinore-Helsingborg, Halm- 
stad, Gothenburg, Mellcrud, Fredrikshald, 
in 56$ hours, for £7 15s. 1d., £5 11s. 10d. (see 
Route 14); or may be varied by taking the 
Hoek van Holland or the Harwich-Esbjerg 
route to Copenhagen, 


Via Hamburg (Altona) and Frederikshayn 
by leaving London by any express route on 
Sunday, ‘Tuesday, and ‘Thursday, p.m., in 
about 58 hours; no through ticket. 


Constantinople.—Via Paris and the “Orient 
Expre: 169 miles in 72 hours, for 
£22 11s. See Route 8. 


Via Ostend and 
Vienna Express, 
See Route 7. 

Express Ronte, ordinary trains, daily 
service, via Vienna (see Koutes to Vienna), 
thence to Marchegg, Buda-Pesth, Belgrade, 
Nisch, Tzaribrod, Bellova, in 83 hours, 
for £14 14s. 3d., £10 10s. 5d: no through 
ticket. Rebook at Viena. See Route 7. 


Via Berlin (see Routes thereto), thence 
Breslau, Cosel Kandrzin, Oderberg, Cracow, 
Lemberg, Czernowitz, Burdujeni, Pascani, 
Buzeu, Kustendje (Constanza), whence by 
Roumanian steamers, Sundays and Thurs- 
days, or Austrian Lloyd's, Tuesdays, or 
Italian Company's steamer to Constanti- 
nople, in 73 hours; uo through ticket, See 
Route'10 


ussels by the “ Ostend- 
n 72 hours, for £17 Ls. 6d. 


Cracow.—Via Berlin (see various Routes), thence 


Dresden.—Via Dover-Ostend to Cologne, to | 
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TO 
Copenhagen.--(a) Via Dover-Ostend to | 


Cologne, Oberhausen, Bremen, Hamburg 
(Altona), Kiel, Kiel-Korsoer (steam ferry), | 
Roskilde, Copenhagen, about 879 miles in j 
344 hours, for £6 Is. 2d., £4 10s, Gd. See 
Route 14, 

(6) Via Dover-Calais to Cologne, and 
thence as above, in 33 hours, for £6 11s, 6d., 
£4 108, 6d, 

(©) Via Queenboro'-Vlissengen, Breda, 
Boxtel, Goch, Wesel, Oberhausen, Bremen, 
Hambarg, thence as in (a) above, in 344 | 
hours, for £4 15s, 6d., £3 83, 11d. | 

(a) Via Harwich-Hoek van Holland, | 
Schiedam, Rotterdam,Amersfoort, Bentheim, 
Salzbergen, Kheine, Osnabruck, Diepholz, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and thence as in (a) | 
above, in 364 hours, for £4 13s, 6d., £3 7s, 8d, | 

(e) Via Harwich-Hoek van Holland to 
+Hamburg as in (d) above, thence Vamdrup, 
Fredericia-Strib (steam’ ferry), Nyborg- | 
Korseer (steam ferry), Roskilde, Copenha- 
gen, in about 40 hours, for £5 2s, 8d., 
£3 ils. Gad. 

(f) Via Harwick-Hoek van Holland, as 
in (a) above, to Hamburg, thence to Lubeck, 
Warnemunde-Gjedser (steam ferry), Ore- 
hoved-Masnedsund (steam ferry), two ser- 
vices daily trom Hamburg, in ubout 46 
hours, for £4 13s. 6d., £3 78. 8d. 

(9) On Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, via Harwich-Esbjerg, Lunderskov, 
Fredericia-Strib (steam ferry), Nyborg- 
Korser (steam ferry), Roskilde, Copen- | 
hagen, in 36 hours, for £2 Ils. 5d. and 3rd 
class in England, saloon and 2nd class 
£2 38, 11d. 

(2) On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via 
Harwich-Hamburg by General Steam Na- 
vigation steainer, thence to Hamburg, via 
Kiel and Korseer, as in (a) above, for £2 14s., 
£2 6s. 10d. 


Breslau, Corel Kandrzin, Oderberg, Cra- 
cow, in 35} hours (via Flushing); fares from 
Berlin, £2 13s, 3d., £1 19s, 3d. See Route 10. 
Via Harwich-Hoek van Holland, Rotter- 
dam, Magdeburg, Breslau, Oderberg, and 
on as above, or to Uswiecim, Cracow, in 
about 50 hours, for £6 188, 10d., £4 19s, 


Elberfeld, Svcst, Paderborn, Hameln, 
Hildesheim, Goslar, Halle, Leipzig, Dresden, 
821 miles in 24}’hours, toc £5 15s. 5d. | 
£4 4s, 9d.; excess luggage, 6s. 8d. per 201b, | 

Via Queenboro'-Vlissingen route to 
Leipzig and on to Dresden, about 25 hours, 
for £4 1s, 2d., £3 7s. 2d. 

Via Dover-Calais route to Leipzig, in 
25} hours, for £6 5s. 8d., £4 11s, 7d. 


Via Harwich-Hoek van Holland route to | 
Leipzig and on to Dresicn, 28} hours, for 
£4 13s. 2d, £3 5s, 10d. 


1 TO ROUTE 
Dusseldorf.—Via Dover-Ostend, Cologne, 407 
miles in 13 hours, for £2 16s. 10d., £2 0s. 7d. 
Via Dover-Calais, Cologne to Dusseldorf, 
in 14 hours, for £3 6s, dd., £2 78, 5d.; 
excess luggage, 3s. 4d. 
Via Queenboro’-Vlissingen, Roosendaal, 
Breda, Boxtel, Goch, Wesel, Oberhausen, 
Dusseldorf, 14 hours, for £2 4s. 10d, 
£1 9s, 11d.; excess luggage, Is. 5d, 
Via Harwich-Rotterdam, Geldermalsen, 
Tiel, Nymwegen, Cleve, Kempen, Neuss, 
Dusseldorf, in 14} hours, for £2’ 2s. 6d., 
£1 8, 


Florence.—Via Dover-Calais, Paris, Dijon, 
Macon, Culoz, Modane, ‘the Mont-Cenis 
tunnel, Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, in 37 
hours, for £8 1s, 3d., £5 188. 1d.; excess 
luggage, 7s. 2d.; or via Boulogne to Paris, 
in 38 hours, same fares; or via Newhaven— 
Dieppe to Paris, in 38 hours, for £7 9s, 7., 
£6 48, 8d. See Route 3, 

Via Dover-Ostend, Brussels, Luxemburg, 
Basle, Lucerne, Fluelen, the St. Gothard, 
Como, Milan, Piacenza, Bologna, Florence, 
in 36 hours, for £8' 15s. 4d., £6 8s. 
excess luggage, 7. (see Route 5); or via 
Dover-Calais, Laon, Basle, Milan, in 364 
hours, for £8 16s. 1ld., £6'4s. 2d.; or via 
Folkestone-Boulogne, Lion, Basle, Milan, 
in 39 hours, for £8 14s. 8d., £6 28, 4d. 


Frankfort-on-Main.— By the “Ostend-Vienna 
Express,” 520 miles in 16 hours, for 
£4 10s, 5d. See Route 7. 

Via Dover-Ostend to Cologne, Nieder- 
Jahnstein, Frankfort, in 18} hours, for 
£8 14s, 1d., £2 148.; excess luggage, 4s. 4d. 

Via Dover-Calais to Cologne, thence by 
left bank of, Rhine, Coblence, Mayence, 
Frankfort, in’ 18} hours, for £4 48, 4d., 
£3 Os. 10d, 

Via Queenboro’-Vlissingen to Cology 
thence as in (c) above, in 183 hours, for 
£3 7s. Sd., £2 68. 8d., excess luggage, 2s, Sil; 
or via Harwich-Hock van Holl 
Cologne. in 19 hours, for £3 4s, 10d., 
£2 4s. 8d. 

Geneva.—(a) Via Dover-Cal 
Macon, Culoz, Belle; 
in 21 hours, for 
excess luggage, 4s or ¥ 
Boulogne to P hours, 

(0) Via Newhaven-Dieppe, Paris, and on 
as in (a), in 22 hours, for £4 1s. 1ld., 
£3 3s, Sd.; excess luggage, 3s. 8d. 


Genoa.—See Routes to Florence or Rome. via 
Dover-Calais, Paris, Turin, Alessandria, 
882 miles in’ 903 hours, for £7 6s. 4d, 
£5 0s. 8d.; or via Newhaven-Dieppe to 
Paris (cheapest route), in 312 hours, for 

8) 8d, £4; Ts. 2d. 


To 


Gibraltar.—Via Dover- 8, 14 
hours, for £13 1s. £9 8s. 3d.; no through 
tickets; also via Dieppe-Paris (see Koute 1). 

By sea direct, see Route 22, 


Hague.—Via Harwich-Hoek van Holland, Schie- 
dam, about 250 miles in 10 hours, for 
£1 Ts, 10d., £1 28, 5d. excess lugeage 10s 

or Queenbo ingen, Roosend: 

Dordreeht, Rotterdam. Delft to The H 

in 114 hours, fares as above, excess lug: 

Is. 1d, 


Hamburg.—Via Queenboro’-Vlissingen, Roosen- 
Breda, Boxtel, Goch, Wesel, Ober 
Osnabruck, Bremen, Hamburg 
(through cai 578 miles in 193 hours, 


10s. 2d., £2'8s. Si., excess Inggage, 


ROUTE 


0 miles in 80 


all Rotterdam, Utrecht, Amers- 
fonrt Beutheint, Kheine, Osnabruck Bremen, 
Hamburg, in 194 hours, for. £: 2, 
E2 7s. dd, excess Iuzgage 2s. 104.5 also via 
iais, Cologne, in 21 hours, and 
Dover-Ostend in 20 hou 


ia Queenhoro'-Vlissingen, Ober- 
1. Hamm, Hanover (through carriages), 

in 17$ hours, for £3 0s.2d.,£2 18.203 
ss luggige, 3s. 


it Ostend, in 17, 
£3 de ads e excess lige 


}honrs, for £4 8s. 10d., 


hours, for 
5: rwich-Rotter- 

dam, im 203 Taira for £2 18s, 28., £1198. 10 a 

also via Dover-Calais (see Route fo Berlin). 


in Sa hours, for 
excess luggage, 4s. 4d. 


Cologne, Elberfeld, 
Hagen, Soest. Paderborn, Altenbeken, 
Hameln, Hildesheim, Goslar, Halle, to Leip= 
zig, in 22} hours, for £5 48. 4d., £3 16s. 55 
excess luggage, 6s 

Via Dover-Calais, Cologne, Hamm, Han- 
over, Ohisfelde, Magdeburg, Thal Leip 
zig, in 23} hours, for £5 14s, 


ry 4., 
Via Dover-Ostend, 


£2 18s, 10d; 


6d., 

Via Harwich-Hoek van Holland, Rotter- 
dam, Amersfoort, Bentheim, Salzberzen, 
Kheine, Osnabruck, Lohne, Hanover, either 
Oebisfelde or Helmstedt, Magdeburg, and 
either Halle or Zerbst to Leipzig, in 26 hours, 
for £4 2s,, £2 17s, 6s excess luggage, 38.70. 


Liege.—Via Dover-Ostend, Bruges, Malines. Lou- 
¥ain, Licze,733 miles in 94 hours, for £268.4¢., 
£1 13s. 10d; excess luggage, 2s. 8d.: or by 
same route, save via Brussels instead of 
Malines, in 103 hours, same fares. 


Via Dover-Calais to Brussels, Louvain, 
Liege, 750 miles in 10 hours, for £2 16s. 10d , 
£2 0s, 10d. 
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Lisbon. —By the “Sud Express" in £04 hours, 
for £ or via Dieppe-Paris at lower 
far ae Route 1. 

Via Dover-Calais, Paris, Bordeaux, Irun, 
Valladolid, . Salamanca, Villar For- 
moso, Pam itroncamento, Lisbon, 
1,606 miies in 61 hours, for £10 17s, 

By direct steamer, see Route 22, 

Lucerne.—Vi: . 
ailes in L7} hours, for £5 
excess luggage, 43. 1 
“Engadine Expres: 
c Gd. See Route 6. 

Via Dover-Ostend, Brussels, Basle, in 22 
hours, for £5 4s, 6d., £3 17s. 4d; 
Express,” in 214 hours, for £6 6 

Via Newhaven-Dieppe to Paris, thence 
via Basle, in 22 hours, for £4 10s, 6d., 
£3 3s. 11d. (cheapest of 13 available roites). 

Lyons.—Via Dover-Calais, Paris, Dijon, Macon 
to Lyons, 605 miles in 17% hours, for 
£5 2, bd, £3 1s, 4d. excess luggage, 
Bs, 11d. or vin Dieppe-Paris, £4 0s. 10U., 
£3 16s.11d. Sev Route 2; also Routes to Paris. 

Madrid.—v’ Dover-Calals, Pans, by “South 
Express,” 1,192 miles in 41 hours, for £12 
16s, 3d.; or via Dieppe-Paris, See’ Route 1. 

Via Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Irun, 
Alsasna, Burgos, Medina, EI Escorial to 
Madrid, by ordinary express in 44 hours, 
for £9 8s, 8d., £6 138. 2d. 

Malta.—Via Naples, Battipa: 
Catani: 
£11 19s, 


16, 654 
2, £3 138, 4d: 
im suminer by the 
in 2¢$ hours, for 


a, Reggio, Messina, 
acuse, in 34 days, for £16 9s. 7d., 
e Route 3. 


ad. 
Via Marseilles (see Route 2), thence hy 


steamer, in 

£9 3s. 10d, 

By direct steamer in 8 days, for £16, £10, 
Marseilles.—Via Dover-Calais, Paris, Lyons to 
Marscilles, 826 miles in’ 224 hours, for 

£6 3s. Id., £4 11s. 7d. ; excess luggage, 58. ; 
or via Newhaven, £5 12s, 2d., £3 18s, 20. 
Bee Route 2; also Routes to Par. 

aL 


4 days, for £13 103. 4d, 


asle, Olten, 
linzona, Lugano, 


for £7 Is. 1d, £4 18s. 11d5 excess luggage, 
See Route 6. 
a Dover-Calais to Basle, thence as 
three services daily, in 27 hours, for 
£5 0s. Td. e Route 5. 
Dijon, Macon, Culoz, Aix-les- 
Modane, Mont-Cenis, Turin, Novara 
for £6 19s. 2d. 
£4 17s. Gd. via Newhaven-Dieppe to Paris, 
thence by Mont-Cenis Route, in 30} hours, 
for £6 2s, Gd., £4 5s. 8d. (cheapest route). 


and Marseilles, 


Camncs, Nice, Monaco to 
arlo, 976 miles in 28 hours, for 

£5 Gs. 2.z excess luggage, 
or yin Dieppe Paris Sve Rowle 2. 


Monte 
4&7 «15: 
5s. 10d, 5 


To 
Moscow.—Via Queenboro'-Vlis: 


Naples.—Via Rome (to which see Routes), by 


Nuremberg. — Via 


Odessa,—Via Berlin, Breslau, Cosel-Kandrzin, 
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wen, Hanover, 
Berlin, Schneidemubl, Thorn,’ Warsaw, 
Brest-Litewski, Minsk, Smolensk, Viazma, | 
Moscow, about 1,800 miles in 64} hours, for 
£10 33. 8d., £6 158. 10d. See Route 13; also 


Routes to Berlin and to Warsaw. 


daily, in 28 hours, for £8 128. 10d. See! 
Route 8. 

Via Dover-Calais, Paris, Chalons,Deutsch- | 
Avricourt, Strassburg, Appenweicr, Caris- 
ruhe, Muhlacker, Stuttgart, Ulm, Munich, 
859 miles in 31} hours, for £7 1s. 2d., 
£4 18s. 1d.; or Folkestone-Boulogne to 
Paris, and on to Munich in 32} hours, for | 
£6 15s, 10d., £4 18s. 8d. 

Via Dover-Ostend to Cologne, Nieder- 
lahnstein, Frankfort-on-Main, Aschaffen- 
burg to Munich, in 253 hours, for £5 18s. 2d., 
£4 7s; excess luggage, 5s. 11d. (chenpest 
Toute). See also other routes to Cologne. | 


Dover-Ostend, Basle, about 1,353 miles in| 
48 hours, for £11 17s, 7d., £8 Ls, 8d. See | 
Route 4, 

Also via Calais, Turin, Rome, in 4! 
hours; and via Newhaven-Dieppe, Pari: 
Turin, Genoa, Pisa. Rome, in 50} hours, for | 
£10 Os. 11d., £7 0s. 7d. (cheapest route). 


Dover-Ostend, Cologne, 
Mayence, Aschaffenburg, Wurzbury” to 
Nuremberg, about 673 miles in 254 hours, . 
for £5 0s. 9d., £3 14s. 5d.; excess luggage, 
53. 4d. (see Route 7); the cheapest route is via 
Harwich-Rotterdam to Cologne, in 31} hours, 
for £4 9s., £3 2s, 4d.; excess luggage, 3s. 6d. 


Oderberg,Cracow, Lemberz,Podwoloczyska. 
JImerinks, Rasdelnaya to Odessa, about 1,593 
miles in 70 hours, for about £9 10s., £6 85, 
See Route 10; also Routes to Berlin, 
Through tickets via Calais-Paris, View 
and via The Hook of Holland, Berlin, and 
Brestonly. Direct steamers from Marscilles. 


Paris,—Via South Eastern and Chatham Railway, 


Dover-Calais. Abbeville, Amiens to Paris, 
about 287 miles in 73 hours, for £2 16s. 2d." 
£1 198. 2d.; excess Inggage, 2s. 2d. See 
Route 2. 

Via South Eastern and Chatham Railway, 
Folkestone-Boulogne, Amiens, Paris, about 
259 miles in 7 hours, for £2 10s., £1 14s. 8d, 

Via London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, Newhaven-Dieppe, Rouen, Paris, 
about 256 miles in 9 hours, for £1 18s, 7d.. 
£188, excess luggage, 1s, 8d; night service, | 
4s, and 2s. 5d. less. 

ViaSouthWestern Railway. Southampton- | 
Havre, Rouen, Paris, 340 miles in 13} hours, | 
for £1'13s. 10d., £1 4s. lod. | 


\; | Strassburg.—Via Paris and “Orient Expre: 


'Venice.—Via Dover-Calais to 


To ROUTE 


Prague.—Via Dresden, by Queenboro'-Vlissingen, 


852 miles in 29} hours, for £5 15s, 6d., 


£4 Is. 6d.; excess luggage, 5s. 8d. See 
Route 7. 


| Rome.—Via Dover-Calais, Laon, Basle, Lucerne, 
Munich.—Via Paris and the “Orient Express” , 


Bellinzona, Lugano, Chiasso, Como, Milan, 
Genoa, and Pisa to Rome (St. Gothard 
Route),1,235 miles in 39 hours, for £10 7s. 6d., 
£7 bs. 7d. See Route 5; also Routes to Basle. 


Via Dover-Calais, Paris, Dijon, Macon, 
Culoz, Chambery, Modane, Turin, Genox, 
Pisa to Rome, 1,191 miles in 43 hours, fur 
£9 17s, 2d., £6 16s. 8d. The Mont-Cenis 
Route is the cheapest, if taken via New- 
haven-Dieppe, Paris,’ in 44 hours, for 
£8 Lis, 6d., £6 28. 10d.) 


8t. Petersburg. —By “North Express," 1,727 
5 


miles it 
Route 11. 


Via Queenboro'-Viissingen to Berlin, 
Schneidemuhl, Dirschan, Konigsberg, Eydt. 
kubnen, Wirballen, Wilna, Pskov, 'to St. 
Petersburg, 1,636 miles, in 57 hours, for 
£10 2s, 10d., £6 19s. 8d.; excess luggage, 
10s.4d. ‘This is the cheapest route; see also 
Routes via Calais, etc.. to Berlin. By direct 
steamers from London in 5 days on Satur- 
days in Summer only, 


$ hours, for £15 5s. Yd. ‘See 


Stockholm.—Via Copenhagen, thence by steamer 


toMalmo.Nassjo,Cathrincholm to Stockholm, 
about 1,202 miles in 48] hours; fares from 
Copenhagen, £2 18s. 3d., £2 1s. Through 
tickets via Queenboro'-Vlissingen,£7 16s.8d., 
£5 1s. 8d., time 50} hours, excess Inggage. 
6s. 5d.; also via Berlin, Sassnitz, and Trelic- 
borg in 49$ hours. See Route 14, 


600 miles in 16} hours, for £5 17s, ; or via 
Dieppe-Paris at lower fares, See Route 8, 


Via Brussels, Luxemburg, in 17 hours, for 
£408. Lld., £8. See Route 7. 


ViaHarwich-Hoek van Holland to Cologne, 
Bonn, Coblence, Bingerbruck, Creuznach), 
Munster, Hochspeyer, Neustadt to Strass: 
burg, in 20 hours, for £4 0s, 3d., £2 16s. 3d. 
See also Routes to Cologne. 


Basle, Milan, 
Verona, Padua to Venice, 986 miles in 303 
hours, for £8 8s, 4d., £5 18s, 2d.; via Dover— 
Ostend, Brussels to Basle, Milan to Venice, 
in 34 hours, for £8 4s, 7d., £6 0s. 6d... See 
Route 5, 


Via Dover-Calais, Paris, the Mont—Cenis 
Route to Turin, Novara, Milan, Padua to 
Venice, 1,036 miles in 364 hours, for 
£8 11s. 8d., £5 18s. 1d.; or by way of New- 
haven-Dieppe to Paris, and on hours, 
for-£7 5s, 10, £5 2s, 7d, Sue’ Route 8. 
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Vienna.—By “ Ostend-Vienna Express," daily, | Warsaw.—By ‘North Express” on Thursdays 

971 miles in 30§ hours, for £9 63, 3d. See only, 1.127 iiles in 324 hours, for £10 16s. 
Route 7. See Route, 

Via Queenbor 

Schneidemuhl-Bre 


Vilssingen to Berlin, 
nberg or Frankfort-on- 
sen to Thorn, Alexandruwo, 
33 hours, for £6 19s, 6d., 

also Routes to ‘nertins 


By “Orient Express,” via Paris, dail 
1,124 miles in 30} hours, for £11 10s, 4¢. Ouler-P 
or via Dieppe-Paris at lower fares. miles in 
Route 8 See Koute I 

Via Dover-Ostend to Cologne, Mayenee, | ZUFich.—Via Dover-Calals, Lion, Basle, Bragg 
Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg, Wurzburg, 650° miles in 18 hours, for 


Furth, Nuremberg, Passau, Neumarkt, i aboe teh Let Suu Mert erent a 


‘a. 


Wels, Linz, Amstetten to Vienna, about £6 11s. 1.5 oF via Bonlogne, Laon, Basle, 
990 miles in 36 hours, for £7 11s, 3d, in I8 hours, for £5 2s, 4d., £8 Us.; excess 
£5 9s. 2d; excess luggage, 7s, Id. See Ingeage, 4s. 1d. (cheapest route). 

Route 7, Via Dover-Ostend to Basle, 645 miles in 


212 hours. for £5 3s, 9d., £3 168. 10d.; by 
“Swiss Express,” by same route. in 20 
hours, for £6 5s. 9d.; also via Basle from 


Via Queenboru'-Vlissingen to Dresden. 
Tetschen, Prazue, Brun to Vienna, in 


hours, for £7 2s. 11d., £419s. 6d. See also Paris and Cologne; or via Dieppe-Paris, 
Routes to Dresden, Munich, and Prague, Basle, £4 9s. L, £3 ds. od. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The second largest state in Europe. compri the Danube, and 
divided potitieally inte and ‘Trans-Beith y miles. Poruta= 
19 million Slavs; 10 millions rman speaking peoples; 6§ Magyars 
rian: 
Re :1GN.—Francis Joseph I, born 1830; succeeded 1848. 

Comsr total value of Exports and Imports is about 125 millions sterling a year, but a 
small portion only is with Great Britain, Commercial Travellers must secure a licence; even 
then may not trade with any but retailers or wholesale 

Postace.—Inland and with Germany, 10 heller; to United Kingdom and Postal Union, 25 heller. 
Telegrams —3A. a word to United Kingdom. 

Mowry.—New system, introduced 1892: Lkrone = 10d. ‘There are Gold Coins of 
20 and 10 kronen = 16s. Sd. and &s. 4; Sifrer—krone and 3 krone, or 50 heller; Nickel—20 and 10 
heller; Bro and Lheller. ‘The old s 100 kreutzer = 1 gulden = Is, dy these remain 
current in debased metal and paper. 

Ifinrs.—Life and travel are enjoyable in the more picturesque portions of the empire. Vienna 
is German, but society is less rigid and courtly than Bertin, The people are rigorously polite, but 
without the stolidity, seriousness, and gravity of the North Germans. ‘The best tourist resorts are 
in the Tyrol and the well-kuown “ Baths.” The scenery of Hungary and ‘Transylvania is very pretty. 
In non-German districts the traveller should as quickly as possible make known his nationality in 
order to obtain the most courteous treatment. 

Boons.—D. Kay's Austria-Hungary; H. Blackburn's Art in the Mountains of Bavaria; J. Baker's 
Pictures from Bohemia. 

Rareways.—In Austria, 11,444 miles, In Hungary, 15,620 miles, The trains on the main routes 
are clean and comfortable; on the branch lines, only first-class should be taken, Fares on a zone 
tariff—see Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 


VIENNA (German, Wien). Kranz; Bristol; Sacher; §Metropole, ete. Full 
The capital of the Austro-Hungarian empire, | list in Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 
on the Danube, frequently called the “Emperor’s| British AMBASsADOR.—His Excellency Sir 
City” (Kaiserstadt). Francis R. Plunkett, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Poruratton, 1,558,000. Brittsn Coxsut.—P. von Schoeller, Esq. 
Norers.—*Erzherzog Karl; *Hess's Hotel Usitep States Consuc.—Carl Bailey Hurst, 
(Oesterreichischer Hof); Grand; Continental; | Esq. 


For further particulars, see Advertiecment pages, 
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Post-Orrick.--Post Gasse, No. 10. 

TeLEGRAPH OrFice.—l, Birsen Platz. 

Banxs.—Anglo-Austrian Bank; Vienna Ex- 
change Co.; Vienna Lombard; Lower Austrian 
Escompte; Kanitz. 

Caps.—First quarter-of-an-hour, 50 kreuzers; 
every 15 minutes beyond, 20 kreuzers; Inggage, 30 
kreuzers a package. Two horses, about double. 
A take-up, however short, 1 florin. 

Onwisvses.—From the station. Fares, per per- 
son, 15 to 20 kreuzers; in the city, 16 kreuz2rs 
from Stephans Platz. 

‘Tramways.—In the leading thoroughfares, 5 to 
10 kreuzers, the latter giving right to change 
lines. 

Lucoack.—Duty has to be paid on cards or 
tobacco. 

St#ampoats.—To Linz and Passau; Buda 
Pesth, Bucharest, Widdin, Giurgevo, Rustchuck, 
and Galatz. 

Passrorts. —Though it is indispensable that the 
traveller should provide himself with a Foreign 
Ofice passport previous to entering the Austrian 
territory, yet the old strictness, on this head, is 
much relaxed. Passports are rarely asked for at the 
frontier, but will be required in the cities to prove 
identity, to claim registered letters, ete. 

‘Tneataxs.—Burg Theater; New Opera; Volks- 
theater: Carl Theater; Theater an der Wien, etc. 

Oxsecrs oF Notics.—St.Stephen’sCathedral and 
Spire, 450ft. high; CupuchinChurch; St. Michael's 
Church; St. Rupert’s Old Church; the Votive 
Chureh; St. Carlo Borromeo; and others. Imperial 
Palace, or Hofburg; with the Imperial Riding 
School, Library, and Treasury. Palaces of the 
Belvedere, Archduke Albert, Archduke Williar, 
ete.; new Town Hall; new Houses of Parliament; 
new Law Courts; new Imperial Museums, and 
new University, in the Ring. Polytechnic Insti- 
tution; New Mint, Arsenal, Post-office; Blind 
Asylum, General Hospital. Fine equestrian statue 
of Prince Eugene, erected 1865; statues of Francis 
L, Joseph If., and Archduke Charles. Botanical 
Gardens; Volksgarten and Canova’s Theseus, 
and the Minotaur; the Prater; Stadtpark; and 
Augarten. 

Envinons.— Schénbrunn, Hietzing, Hetzendorf, 
Médling, Leopoldsberg, Kahlenberg, and other 
attractive spots, within a short rail or omnibus ride 
—see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Hints—The ordinary hotels are slightly in- 
ferior and dearer than those of Germany, Meals 
4 lacarte are usually taken at a restaurant, or it 
in the hotel are paid for at the time. In the 
restaurants there are often two tariffs for the 
same meals and dishes; ordinarily the lower 
price is paid in the room on the ground floor. 
Dinner is served from noon until about 5 p.m, the 
prices ranging from 2.50 to 10 kronen. Try 
“ Gulins," 9 spiced roast; ** Risbisi,” peas, rice, 
ete “ Paprica-hahnel,” a sort of curried fowl. 


The Cafés are almost as numerous as in Paris, 
especially on the Opern Ring, ete.; the Bier Halle 
also are a feature of Viennese life. Waiters 
expect 5 per cent. of the bill in Restaurants; in 
Cafés, ete., 5heller. The railway stations are far 
from the centre of the city; the ordinary trains 
have four classes, of which the second is the most 
economical, Travel by river steamer is recom- 
mended to tourists; sce Koute 8. 


Routes to Vienna, sce page 6. 


Vienna {s on the East-West trunk line, itinerary 
given with Route 8; also from the N. W. to the 
S.E., see Route 10; and from N.E. to 8.W., sce 
Route 16; and the northern towns, Cracow- 
Lemberg, are served by Through Route 9, 

From Vienna to:— 

Amsterdam, via Cologne, in 24 hours, for 134 15; 
94.00 kr. 

Belgrade, by Ordinary Express in 14 hours, for 
53.103 35.45 kr, : 

Berlin, via Tetschen or via Bodenbach, in 14 hours, 
for 73.00; 60.75 kr. 

Breslau, via Oderberg, in 7 hours, for 49.40; 
84.50 kr. 

Brussels, via Cologne, in 22 hours, for 172 kr. 

Bucharest, by Ordinary Express in 25 hours, for 
82.95; 66.10 kr. 

Budapest, via Marchegy (Ordinary Express), in 
43 hours, for 25.70; 17.10 kr. 

Cologne, Ostend-Vienna Express in 17 hours, for 
141.85 kr. : 

Constantinople, Orient Express in 41 hours, for 
241.20 kr, 

Constantinople, vin Kustendje, in 58 hours, for 
198.25 kr, 

Copenhagen, via Berlin, in 16 hours, for 116 90; 
82,25 kr. 
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Florence, vin Venice, in 28 hours, for 109,15; 
76,90 kr. 

Frankfort-on-Main, by Ordinary Express in 16 
hours, for 85,55; 57.25 kr. 

Hamburg, via Berlin, in 19$ hours, for 106.20; 
75.80 kr. 

Innsbruck, via Selzthal, in 12 hours, for 64.00; 
48.00 kr. 

Lucerne, via Innsbruck, in 23 hours, for 94.80; 
60.85 kr. 

Milan, via Padua, in 224 hours, for 105.85; 
74.30 kr. 

Moscow, vin Warsaw, in 51 hours, for 181.00; 
78.00 kr. 


Nice, by Ordinary Express in 38 hours, for 150.60; 
105.85 kr. 

Odessa, via Cracow, in 33 hours, for 126.00; 
79.50 kr. 

Paris, via Munich-Strassburg (Ordinary Express), 
in 88% hours, for 157.10; 103.65 kr. 

Paris, via The Arlberg, Basle, in 84} hours, for 
157.10; 103,65 kr. 

Rome, via Florence, in 29} hours, for 151.90; 
106.85 kr, 

Trieste, via Laibach, 
41.45 kr. 

Turin, via Milan, in 26 hours, for 126,65; 88.55 kr. 

Warsaw. via Granica, in 17 hours, for 65.65; 
41.75 kr. 


in 12 hours, for 55.10; 


BELGIUM. 
A densely-populated industrial kingdom lying between the North Sea and Germany, between 


Holland and France. 

the coast the * polder: 

also has dykes and maritime canals. 
Rerexine Sovereicy.—Leopold IL, 


born 1835. 


Poruation, 6,815,054, or 599 to the square mile. 
Coins as in France. 


Monxy.—100 centimes=1 frane=94d 


AREA—11,373 square miles. 
are protected by sand-dunes, some of considerable height, 


‘The surface is hilly in the south-cast, and along 
Like Holland, it 


The Silver Coins of the Latin Union are 


current and legal tender. English sovereigns are accepted generally at the exchange of the day. 


WEIGHTS AND M&AsuREs.—Metric, 
Laycuace.—Belgium is Bi-lingual. 


French is the official language, and generally understood, but 


45 per cent. of the population speak Flemish only; in the east, Walloon takes the place of Flemish. 


Tourine ATTRACTIONS.~ 


The medieval towns of Flanders, the pretty valleys and woods of the 


Ardennes, with the interesting and often imposing Castles; the Cathedrals and Picture Galleries, the 
modern sea-side towns of Ostend and Blankenbergh ; cheap living, good fare, comfortable travelling, 
and great accessibility, The towns best worth seeing are Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, 
Louvain, Malines, and Ypres. 

InpustRiaL CentREs.—The staple trades are now hardware rather than the tissues for which old 
Flanders was famous. The centres of the fron and coal industries are Litge, Mons, and Charlerol. 


Pusic_Hormays.—Jan. 1; Easter Monday; Ascension Day; Whit-Monday; Assumption; All 
Saints’; Christmas Day. 

RAILWAys.—2,855 miles open, mostly belonging to the State. Lines are now open to all towns 
and most villages on the State Railways; Ist class on the Through International Services only 
the Inland equivalent is the ‘ Voiture-Salon” or “Reserve.” Inland fares, 5fr. 70c. 2nd class and 
3.80 8rd class per 100 kilometres, and fractions in proportion. Fares are low, the service good, and 
the new corridor carriages most comfortable. Fortnightly tickets issued, without limit as to 
direction or repetition of journeys, and unequalled facilities are granted for travelling gencrally. 
Infractions of bye-laws are met with a two-franc fine, payable to the conductor. Platform tickets, 
10c.: luggage, 56lbs. free on International tickets; otherwise, 6 centimes per 100kg. each kilometer; 
no free allowance. Hand baggage in cars must not weigh more than S6lbs. Passenger need not 
accompany his luggage. Time: Greenwich time kept at all stations, but the day is divided into 
24 hours; 3 p.m. is 15 o'clock. 

Norz.—In Belgium the dinner hour is 1 to 2 o'clock ; supper is served 7 to 8 p.m. 
best season for the Ardennes, and walking cr cycling tours. 

Booxs.—Grant Allen's Historical Guide: Lord Ronald Gower's Handbook to the Art Galleries of 
Belgium; C. B. Huct's Land of Rubens; E. G. Smith's Bruges. 


Spring is the 
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Routes in Belgium. 


The leading Continental through routes from West to East pass through Brussels. Trans-Atlantic 
traffic is maintained from Antwerp, a port of such importance that British, Japanese, and other lines 
to.the Far East call there regularly. It has daily communication—Sundays excepted—with London via 
Iarwich, and there are three services each way daily between Ostend and Dover, See (particularly) 


Routes 5,7, Ui, and 12, 
BRUSSELS. 

Porvtarion, 570,850, with suburbs, 

Horers.—*Grand Hotel; *Grand Hotel 
Britannique; *Mengelle; Del'Europe; De Belle 
Vue; DelUnivers; Metropole; De Flandre; De 
France. Several good Boarding Houses.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Britisu Minister AND Consut.—His Excellency 
E. Constantine Phipps, C.B. 

Unitep States Consut.—G. W. Roosevelt, Esq. 

ENGLtsit CLus.—1, Avenue de Ja Toison d'Or. 

Newsrarers.—The English and French journals 
are to be seen at all the Hotelsand Boarding Houses. 

Post-Orrice.— Place de la Monnaie. Office 
hours, 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Cass.—A course (drive), 1 franc the first half- 
hour, and } franc for every quarter-hour beyond. 

For 2-horse fiacres the charge is 2 francs for the 
first half-hour. On the Boulevards and in the Bois 
de Ia Cambre, 1 horse, 2 francs ; 2 horses, 3 francs 
per hour. 

Brapsnaw's Guipe Orrice—62, Montagne do 


Rarnway Terwint.—The Northern Line, at the 
Gare du Nord; tho Southern Line, at the Station 
du Midi; the two connected by the Boulevards 
Nord and Anspach, the principal street in the 
city. (Trams.) 


Onsectsor Norice.—ThelargePalaisde Justice; 
King’s Palace; Palace of the Count of Flanders; 
Place Royale; Place des Martyrs; Grande Place, 
containing the Hotel de Ville (beautiful Gothic 
Spire). Porte de Hal. Statues of Egmont and 
Hoorn, in Place des Petits Sablons; Mannikin 
Fountain, Cathedral of St. Gudule (St. Sacrament 
Chapel, its finepainted window and beautiful carved 
pulpit); Church of St. Jacques, near Godefrey de 
Bouillon's statue. English, Evangelical, and 
German Chapels; House of Parliament; Palais des 
Academies; Museums; Duked’Arenberg's Gallery 
of Pictures; Botanical Gardens; ‘Théatre Royal de 
la Monnaie; Du Pare; Eden; Saint Hubert; 
Mint; Wiertz Museum; Palais de Justice; Gallery 
St. Hubert; Avenuc Louise, and Bois dela Cambre. 


iyo Tne Viersity.—Laeken Palace, 
velles, near Waterloo. 


Praces 
Genappe and 


la Cour. t 
Britis IxstirurE.—26, Rue de Vienne. 


BULGARIA. 


A principality lying alonz the south bank of the Lower Danube, with an ARga of 38.080 square miles, 
aud POPULATION of 8,733,189, of whom 52.000 are gipsies. Bulgaria is a series of plains intersected hy 
the precipitous apurs of the Balkans, and its inhabitants agriculturalists. the rose farms of Roumelia 
being famous for the attar (otto) of roses. The Government is a constitutional monarchy under the 
suzerainty of Turkey. 

Mowancu.—Prince Ferdinand I. of Saxe-Coburg: born, 1861; nominated, July, 1887, The Subranje 
comprises 150 representatives of the people. The National Flag is white, green, red, in three 
horizontal bands. 

CorrEscy.—Lev = 100 Stotinki 
10, 5, 24; Bronze—10, 5, 2, stotinki. 

TRaveL.—It Is not advisable for a foreigner to travel unattended away from the through routes. 


93d. or L franc. Gold Coins—20, 10; Silver—s5, 2,leva; Nickel—20, 


Booxa.—" Twenty Years in the Near East.” A. Hulme Beaman, 10s, 6d.; “The Peasant State,” 
E. Dicey, 1894; “ Bulgaria, Past and Present,” J. Samuelson, 1888. 


Rariwayrs.—Bulgaria is bisected by the East trunk line, between Tzaribrod and Bellova. See 
Route 8 for the itinerury and particulars of Sofia, the capital. Another line runs from Sofia to Varna, 
the chief port, 385} miles, the line from Rustchuck on the Danube joining it at Kaspitchan. From 
Rustchuck, Bucharest is reached via Giurgevo. 


* For further particulars, see Advertiyement pages, 
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DENMARK. , 

A little Monarchy between the North Sea and the Baltic, on the point of the Jutland Peninsula 
and a number of neighbouring islands—Zealand, Fynen, Laaland, Falster, ete. The chief foreign 
possessions remaining to this once powerful country are Iceland and Greenland, with both of which 
regular communication is maintained. Anxa, 14,800 square miles; land low and well cultivated. 
PoruLation (1901), 2,464,770, 

GoveRNMENT.—Limited Monarchy. Reigning Sovereign: King Christian IX., born 1818, succeeded 
1863. Under the Constitution of 1866, the Government consists of a Rigsdag, or Diet, composed of a 
Landsthing, or Senate, of 66 members, and a Folksthing, or Commons, of 1 for every 16,000 of the 


population, now 114 members. 
including reserve. 
United Kingdom. 


Religion.—Lutheran, : 


Lancvaei 
“Norway,” for Norsk Vocabulary and Phrases. 


Climate,—Mild and wet. 
Provucrs.—Chiefly agricultural. 


Revenue (1900), 4 millions; debt, 11 millions. 
Navy (1900), 62 vessels (8 ironclads). Exports, 20 millions, of 
Imports (1899), 27 millions, of which only 84 from the United Kingdom. 


—Danish; English and (or) German generally understood on tourist routes. 


Army, 61,586 (1900), 
h 124 to the 


Seo under 


Moyey.—As in Sweden and Norway, with which there is inter-currency. 


RatLways.—1.711 miles open, 1900, Fortnightly tickets available over the whole system from the 
Circular Fare Bureau, on 3 hours’ notice and receipt of photograph, for 40, 30, and 20 krone 


respectively. 
the capital and the mainland. 
Esbjerg has a service with London, via Harwich. 

Copenhagen (Kjdbenhavn),  Poputation, 
408,000. On a flat peninsula of the Sjellan or 
Zealand Island, in the Sound, where Amajer 
forms an Island harbour. 


Horets.—*Kongen af Danmark; Dagmar; 
D’Angleterre; Central; ‘Turist; Monopole. Res- 
taurants. Cafés. 


Vanicres.—From Station to Kongens Nytorv, 
70 dre for four persons; Juggage, 15 dre cach; the 
drive, 70 dre, if in one district, 50 dre extra for 
entering a new district; the hour, 1} kroner. 
Double fares at night. 


Boats.—35 dre to ship in harbour, 


Porters.—35 dre. 


H.B.M.'s MinisTer.—His Excellency Sir W. E. 
Goschen. K.C.M.G. SEcReTaRY oF LeGation— 
A. Hernent, Esq. Coxsut—Captain J. Boyle. 
Vics-Constt—Christian H. Funch, Esq. 


U. S. Minister—Hon. Lauritz 8. Swenson. 
Consut—John C. Freeman, Esq. 


TRES.—Kongelige (Royal), rebuilt since the 
1874; faced by statues of Holberg, the 
dramatist, and Oehlenscbliiger, the poet. Casino. 


PRIVATE CARRIAGES per day 15 to 20 kroner; 
coachman’s fee, 1 krone. 


Omvipus and Taam Cans to all parts, principally 
from Kongens Nytorv. Evectric LAUNcHE: 


Luacace.—12 dre for a bag, 50 bre for a port- 
manteau or box. 


Tor1s in the Deer Park, 8 dre per horse; to 
Charlottenlund, per horse, 4 Ure; on the Strandvej, 
per horse, 12 dre. 


There are admirable steam ferries, with which communications are maintained between 
Copenhagen is a port with regwar sailings to European ports; and 


TELEGRAM to United Kingdom, 25 dre per word, 
with 50 Gre added. 

MAIN StREETS.—The Kongens Nytorv, at the 
end of the Nyhavn, and about quarter of a mile 
from the steamer quay, is the centre, whence the 
Gothers Gade runs N.W. to the Queen Louise 
Bridge, and crosses the Norrevold's Gade and 
Ostervold's Gade Boulevard. The Oster Gade 
is the business strect. he Central, Nord, and 
Klampenborg stations are half a mile from the 
Kongens Nytorv. 


Ossects or Interest —Royal Palace (slot) of 
Christianborg (burnt in 1884); Thorwaldson 
Museum, adjoining, was saved with part of the 
Library ; Kunst Muscum, Solv Gade; Palace of 
the Princes, with Museum of Scandinavian 
antiquities, ethnological collections, etc; Amall- 
enborg Palace; Rosenberg Chateau; University, 
with collections; Tycho Brahe's statue and 
library; Glyptothek at Ny Karlsberg. Churches: 
Marmor Kirke, Trinity Chureh, Frelsers, Helli- 
gaands, Fruckirke, Holmens—the Inst with the 
Tordenskjold monument. Exchange. Theatres: 
Varieties, Tivol! Gardens, Boulevard Concert. 


Excurstons.—To Frederiksberg, 1} miles, with 
palace, now military school, To Klampenborg, 


9 miles, a bathing place, by rail or steamer. To 
| Elsinore, see Route 14. 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages. 
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: DENMARK—FINLAND—FRANCE, Me 11 
+ Rareways.—The trunk line is from Vamdrup, } Route 14), and with Berlin via Warnemunde (see 
the frontier station on the railway from Hamburg, | Route 15). 
through Schleswig Holstein, to Frederikshavn, and 
on the Zealand Island from Korscer to Elsinore: | for 30.95, 44.00 kr.; to Brussels, in 294 hours, for 
but the means of communication between towns | 77 99, 59.00 ke.; to Cologne, in 224 hours, for 
san auigwer bok by rail and steamer, 8°) 69 69, 45,00 kr.; to Paris, in 84 hours, for 09.00, 
- PaRouGH Routes.—Copenhagen is on the line | 73.00 kr.; via Warnemunde and Berlin to Vienna, 
of direct communication between the western and | in 244 hours, for 84.20, 594 kr.; to Rome, Madrid, 
northern capitals of Europe vin Hamburg (see | ete., via Cologne, 


Also via Hamburg to Amsterdam, in 24 hours, 


| FINLAND. 

' A Grand Duchy, ceded to Russia 1809, situated between the estuary of the Neva and Gulf of Bothnia, 
thas an AREA of 144,255 square miles, and POPULATION (1898), 2,637,130. The Finns are derived from Altai 
ancestors: are fair complexioned, industrious, sober, and particularly clean in person and habits. 
Lutheran by religion, they have much more in common with the Scandinavians, with whom they have 
Antermarried and associated, than with the Russians. ‘The country, called by the Finns “Suomeumaa,” 
jor “Fen-land,” is low, with marsh, forest, and lakes, the south particularly, which is known as the 
“Land of the Thousand Lakes.” 

| Climate.—Cold in winter, rainy in spring and summer. 

Moxey.—100 Pennii=1 mark=94d. | Gold Coins—10, 20 marks; Silver—2, 1, 4, 4, maik; Copper— 
‘1 Penni, 5, 10 Pennié; State Bank Notes—500, 100, 20, 10,5 marks; Private Notes—100, 26, 16 marks. 
‘Russtan Currency is accepted: 1 Mark=874 Kopeks; 1 Rouble=2 marks 65 penniii. 

Lire 1N Fintan is particularly enjoyable during the summer months: the soft clear “white 
nights,” the water, and water sports proving increasingly attractive to Englishmen, with whom it is 
fast becoming a favourite tourist resort. The tours best worth making are to Abo and Vyborg; the 
Umatra Falls, and Lake voyages by the Nyslott and Punkahaiju. Is most conveniently visited from 
Stockholm or St. Petersburg, 5 days being required for visiting the towns and Falls, a fortnight for 
the Lake tours. Tourist Welcome Club at Helsingfors and elsewhere. 

: Booxs.—“ Finland as it is," H. de Windt, 1901; “Through Finland in Carts,” Mrs. Alec Tweediv 

Lancuacz.—Finnish, but Swedish, German, and Russian is understood ; and at the Ports, English, 


Guossary.—Jarvi, lake; joki, stream; kati, street; koski, waterfall; koskid, raplds; lahti, bay; 
maki, hill; sri, isle; vesi-uurros, ravine. 

; Vocanunary.—Yes, Niin; No, Ei; Money, Rahaa; “tip,” juomorahaa; ticket, piletti; railway, 
vautatie; First-class, Ensimmiinen-luokka; Second-class, Toinen-luokka, Waiter! Passari! Where 
is—, Missa on—; inn, keskievari; luggage, kapinect: refreshment-room, buffett; Smoking-carriage, 
Tupakanpoltto; W.C., huone. Do we change trains? (carriages ?), Muutammeko junaa? (vaunuja?). 
How long to wait? Montako, minuttia seis omme? Bring—water, lights, Bill! 7uo—velta, kynttiloita, 
(ritinki! “I will give—, Mind annan—. 1 do not want, Fi huoli—. ‘Give me—, Anna Minulle 
Wan you give change? Virtleko vaih taa? How much? Paljonto? 1, yksi; 2, kaksi; 3, kolme, 4, nelja 
5, visi; 6, kuust; 7, seilsemiin; 8, kahdeksan; 9, yhdeksan; 10, kEymmenen; 11, yksi-toista; 12, kaksi-totsta, 
‘etc., 20, kaksi-kymmenté; 21, kaksi-kymmenté-yksi; 30, kolmekymmentd, etc. 100, sata; 500, viisisataa; 
1,000 tuhat ; o'clock, keZlo on; i} o'clock, ello on kotme, ete. 


Rattways.—About 1,700 miles open. All belonging to the State. Travel is comfortable. 


SreamERs.—The lake and river steamers are good. The steamers in the gulf plying between 
Finnish ports, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg are excellent. 


,, Roures.—Helsingfors, the capital, may be reached by direct steamer from Hull, or via Sweden 
freer Route 14). In winter, Hango is longest ice-free. 


FRANCE. 

A fertile country, extending hetwecn 42° 20/ and 51° 6 N. lat., and from 7° 45’ E. to 4° 45’ W., with a 
circumference of about 3,000 miles and an AREA of 204,090 square miles. The north is hilly, the cast 
‘and south-east mountainous, the south-west bounded by the north slopes of the Pyrenees, and the 
orth-west is hilly, the centre being the most productive and probably the best cultivated land in 
“Europe, 

Governsent—Republic; proclaimed 4th September, 1870. 

PorpuLaTION.—38,517,975 (1896) ; exclusive of Algeria, 
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MERCE.—Over £302,000,000, of whick over 73 million sterling is with Great Britain. Wines are 
the most important exports, but there is n large excess of other agricultural produce exported, and 
silks and woollens are also shipped to England. Silkworms are farmed in Provence and Languedoc, 
but much of the raw silk is now imported. ‘The chief industrial towns are Lyons, Lille, St. Etienne: 
the wine districts are the meridional and south; the most attractive tours are to the Riviera and the 
south-west in winter. ‘The old towns best worth visiting are Roucn, Chartres, Orleans, and for 
antiquities Savoy and the Mediterranean littoral, 


Rarnways.—France is covered with a network of lines; its express trains are amongst the most 
rapid in the world. and not infrequently hold the speed record. First-class travel, by the Wagons-lits 
and the Trains-de-Luxe" is of the most sumptuous character, For fares, which vary by different 
lines, see Bradshauc's Continental Guide. 


Through communication is maintained by various routes, Paris being a focal terminus of European 
travel. For the East, see Routes 6 and 8; forthe United Kingdom, see Routes 1 and 2. The Urans-Atlantic 
lines are reached directly at Havre and Bordeaux, whilst Cherbourg is the port of call for foreign 
liners. Marseilles iy the terminal port for trade with the Far East, see Routes 2, 22, 27, and 28. 


Moxrx.—1 frane=100 centimes=9}d. English. Gold Coins—100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 francs. Sélrer 
Coins—5, 2.1, 4 franc 20 centimes. Bronze Coins—10, 5, 2, and Ucentime. State Bunk Notes—1,000, 
500, 200, 100, 50 franes, Coins of the Latin Union are current and legal tender. English sovereigns 
are accepted on Tourist routes as 25 francs. Best exchange for coin is obtained in England, for Notes 
in Paris, 


Measures —Metric. 


Postace.—Inland, 15 centimes: England and the Postal Union, 25 centimes for 15 grainmes: 
Foreign Post Cards, 10 centimes; Newspapers. 5 centimes. For Money Orders, Express Delivery, and 
all kinds of Post Office business, there are greater facilities in France than in England, Telegraphs.— 
Yo United Kingdom, 20 ceutimes a word; minimum, Hfrane, Iniand, 10 words, 50 centimes, 5 centimes 
a word additional, addresses counted, and that of sender must be given. 


French life differs from the English in being more public, thatof Paris particularly so. The 
king Frenchman delighting in crowds, company, and being in contact with the movement 
. Breakfast consists usually of a cup of coffee, the first meal being the dgjeuner & la four- 
chette, taken about Iam. Dinner, usually taken between 6 and &, is the only other me Board, or 
en pension, includes these only. Dinners, at priz fires, generally include wine, except in Paris and the 
north of France, ‘The hotels are good, and not dearer than in England. 


Booxs.—“ Bradshaw’s Continental Guide,” 3s. Gd. ‘ North-Western, North-Eastern, and South- 
Western France,” by A. C. Hare, each vol. 10s. Gd. * East of Paris,” Edwards, 1902. 


Vocanr Lary. 
supplement; smoker, fumeur; ladie 


Railway, chemin de fer; station, gare; Ingeaze, bagage; ticket, billet; excess fare, 
compartment, dumes seules; town, ville; street, rue; square, 
place; church, eglise: way out, sortie: porter, facteur; room, chambre: bed, lit; pillow, oreiller; sheets. 
traps: towel, serviette; Might, lumiere; fire, seus bath, dains; lavatory, Collette; woe,’ cabinet 
@uisance; waiter, garcon; chambermaid, femme de chambre: breakfast, djeuner; dinner, diner; fork, 
fourchette; knife, couteau; spoon, cuiller? plate. assietfe; glass. rerre: (half) bottle, (demi) bouteilie: 
wine, rin; beer, bier; water, ean; coffer, cafes ten, He; meat, riande; eggs, wnfs; morning, matin: 
mid-day, midi; eve, soir; nizht. nuit; carly, @ bonheur: late, tard: large, gros; small, petit; high, 
grand; low, bas; near, pres; far, loin; right. @ la droite; left, @ gauche ; str n, continucz; allowed, 

timbres; needle, aiguilles; pins, épingles ins, pingles a 


permis; probibited, defendu’s stamps ; sy 
cheveur; boot-)  lacet de brodequins; 1, un; 2, deur; 3, trois: 4, quatre; 5, cing; 6, sis 7 sept; 
8, huit:' 9, neuf; 10, dix; 11, onze: 12, douzes 1 ize? 14, quator 3, quinze: Ib, seizes Wi, dir- 


sept; 20, ringt: 30, frente: 40, quarante; 50. cinquante; 100, cent.; Ist, premiere; 2nd, deuxieme; 3rd, 
troisieme: o'clock, heure; 8 o'clock, trois heures. 


Punases.—-Yes, oui: No, Non: Not at all, pas du tout; Truly, raiment; “Tip.” pour-boire; To start, 
parter; Take your sent, en voiture! Whore is the ticket office ? Ou est le bureau? 1 have lost my ticket, 
my seat, my luggaze, Jai perdu mon billet, ma place, mes hayayes; How long shall we stop? Combien 
de minutes @arret ici? Take me to No.—Street, Conduisez moi i la rne——-Numero;. Are there 
letters for me? F-a-t-i! des lettres pour moi? At what time does one dine? a quelle heure dine-l-on igi 
How much? Combien? It is very dear, much, (est tres cher, beaucoup; Tt is too far, C'est trop loin: 
Bring me the bill! L’addition? May I beg a light of you? Permetéez, un peu de few s'ilvous plait? Thanks, 
meret; Itis nothing, 1d n'y« point, or Nimporte! or, Pas de quoi. 


Toviist Notes —Freneh Railway time is 5 minutes later than Paris time, thus ouly 43 minutes 
earlier than Greenwich time. 


‘FRANCE, 


; PARIS. 

(For Hotels, etc., ete., consult Bradshaw's Conti- 
nental Guide and the Guide to Paris.) 

Porutarion (1696), 2,536,834. | 

Horers.—*Meurice; *France and Choiseul; 
*Mirabeau; *Amirauté; *Louvre;  *Palais| 
d'Orsay; *Bellevue; *Pension Glatz.—For others, | 
see Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 

The Bouillon Duval Establishments are excellent 
Restaurants ; the service is unexceptionable. 

Newsparers.—At Galignani's Reading Rooms, 
224, Rue de Rivol 

Britisn Cow: 


ch 


rL.—A. P. Inglis, Esq. 

Uyirep States Coxscz.—John K. Gowdy, Esq. 

Hackwey Coacars, viz.:—With two pleces, 14 
franc the course or drive; 2 francs the hour., 
With four places, 2 franes the course; 23 francs 
the hour, ‘Phe driver is compelled to give a ticket, 
and expects a small gratuity, or pour boire. Ilire 
of carriages (voitures de grande remise), 25 francs | 
per diem; horses 15 francs per diem. Valet de! 
place, 5 francs per diem. 


TRamways.—Toall partsofthecity andfauhourgs. 
Fare, G sous (3d.); each line corresponds with | 
any other that crosses it. Persons wishing to| 
profit by such accommodation must ask for a Billet | 
de Correspondance. Omnibuses to and from all’ 
railway stations. 


Raitway Stations. orthern Line Terininus— ! 
24, Rue de Dunkerque. Eastern Lines—Boulevard 
de Strasbourg. Lyons Line—Buulevard Diderot. 
Orleans Line—Quai q('Austerlitz. Versailles or | 
St. Cloud and Sévres Line—Mont Parnasse or St. 
Lazare. ‘Troyes-Belfort Line—Rue de Strasbourg. | 
Chartres Line—Boulevard Mont Parnas: 
Line—Rue St. Lazare, 


Banxs.—Rothschild Freres; P. M. Oppenheimer; 
Mallet Fréres; Marcuard, Krauss, and Co.: 
Imperial Ottoman; C. Noel and Co.; Hottingucr 
and Co. ; Société Générale; Anglo-Egyptian Bank: 
Crédit Lyonnais; Munroe and Co. 


Dieppe 


Agents of P. and 0. Company’s steamers: 
Hernu Péron and Co., 95, Rue des Mar: is, St. 
Martin, and 61, Boulevard Haussmann; Capt. 
A. W. Churchward, 30, Boulevard des Italiens; 


| England), viz.: 


;| Palace of Justice; 
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Thomas Cook and Son, 1, Place de l'Opéra; 
Messageries Co., 1, Rue Vignon. 


Turarexs (which always open earlier than in 
New Opera House, opened 1875 ; 
Frangais (tragedy and comedy); Italien (Italian 
Operas); Odéon; Les Varistés; Palais Royal; 
L’Ambigu Comique; Opéra Comique; Gymnase ; 
Vaudeville; Porte 8t. Martin; La, Gaité; Renais- 
sance; Chateau D'Eau; Cirque. 

Post Orvicx.—Letters for England posted here 
until 6 daily. (‘Travellers should post letiers 


; themselves, and never trust them to servants on 


the continent, as to do so is unsafe). Letters for 
travellers can be addressed to the Poste Restante; 
open daily from 8 to 9, but closes much earlier on 
Sunday. Post-office orders can be had for provincial 
places, and for England. Letters:—l5¢. (1jd ) 
for Paris and France; 25¢. (2)d.) for England. 
Letters can be registered to any part of the world. 
‘The rules as to writing in books or on photographs 
are strict. 


Onszcrs oF Noricg, viz.:—National and Gam- 


ri , betta Monuments; Louvre and its collections; Arc 


del'Etoile; Palais de l’Industrie; Champ de Mars 
(Universal Exhibitions of 1867, 1878, and 1889); 
Jardin des Plantes (Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens); the Pantheon. Churches, viz.:—La 
Madeleine; Notre Dame; St. Roch; St. Eustache; 
Notre Dame de Lorette; St. Etienne; St. Sulpice; 
St. Germain des Prés; St. Germain l'Auxerrois; La 
Sainte Chapelle; La Chapelle Expiatoire. Gobelins 
Manufactory. Elysée Palace (for the President), 
Rue St. Honoré; Luxembourg Palace (for the 


| Senate House); Bourbon Palace (for the Deputies): 
| Hotel des 


Monnaies (Mint); Palace on the 
Quay d'Orsay, Hétel des Invalides (Tomb of 
Napoleon); Place Vendéme (restored Column); 
Palais Royal (Shops and Cafés) ; Obelisk of Luxor, 
in Place de Ia Concorde. Palais du Trocadéro; 
Institute of France; National Library (Bibliothtque 
Nationale); Conservatoire des Arts (Museum). 
Hotel de Ville (Town Hall), rebuilt; Halle au Blé 
(Corn Market). Pere la Chaise (Cemetery) ; Place 
de la Bastille (Column); Halle aux Vins (Wine 
Market); Ecole et Palais des Beaux Arts (School 
and Palace of Fine Arts). Bourse (Exchange); 
Messageries Nationales de 


* For further particulars see Advertiser 
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France. Fortifications round the City, built by Louis 
Philippe. Institution des Jeunes Aveugles(blind); 
Imprimerie Nationale ; the Morgue: Dog Market; 
Hospice de la Vieillesse; Hospice Jes Enfants 
‘Trouvés ; La Crache ; Institution des Sourds-Muets. 
Washing Boats on the Seine. Ecole Polytech- 
nique; Ecole Nationale des Ponts ct Chaussées; 
theCasernes, or Barracks; Ecole de I'Etat Majeur; 
Ecole Spéciale Militaire. Two or three Panoramas, 
PLaces IN THE VICINITY, viz.: — Auteuil — 
village, with beautiful villas; Bois de Boulogne, 
principal promenade—the trees cut ¢own in the 
siege of 1870-71; Choisy-le-Roi - fine Castle; Fon- 
tainebleau—Castle, Fore: nd Emperor’s Palace; 
Compiegne; Chantilly; St. Cloud—Palace burnt 
by the French in the siege; St. Denis—Tombs of 
the old Kings, Abbey; St.@ermain-en-Laye; Sévres— 
Manufacture of Porcelain, half destreyet in the 
siege; Versailles—Palace, Park, Waterworks; tem- 
porary seat «f the National Assembly, 1870-9, 
occupied by the Germans in the siege. 
Luooack.—Exuamined at railway station; it is 
placed in a large room, and not given up without pro- 
ducing the luggage ticket. Porters (25 to 30 cents.) 
take it to omnibus, which will put the traveller down 


at bishotel; fare, 13 to 2 fra. If going toremain a 
few days, un arrival at hotel, select bedroom; then 
proceed to the bureau, and contract by paying, at 
any but first-class hotels, about 12 frs, per diem for 
bed, breakfast, and dinner, which, under average 
circumstances, includesevery chargeexcept attend- 
ance, and café au lait in the morning, lfranc. This 
should be ordered at 8a m., daily, as breakfast is not 
taken on the continent until noon and dinner at 
6 p.m. Before quitting the hotel for a walk or 
business, the key of vour room should be given to 
the concierge in the bureau, who then becomes 
responsible for your effects. Pack all things and 
settle bills over night, and order your café au lait 
and roll for your start in the morning. Place no 
reliance on hotel clocks, Regulate your watch by 
that of the railway station, and, if with luggage, be 
at the station always half an hour before departure 
of the train, and let your baggage go with you. 
Omnibus will call at hotel for passengers for the 
trains, it ordered. Fare, 4 to 10 francs, accord 
to number of the party and distance. The ordi- 
nary fiacres are not constructed for luggage, but 
special vehicles may be had at same tariff, plus 
25 centimes each package carried. 


GERMANY. 
The German Empire is a confederation of Teutonic States, formed in 1871, under the presidency of 


the King of Prussia, who is hereditary German Emperor. 
5° 50’ and 22° 50’ E. long 
208,830 square miles, and POPULATION (1900) 56} million 
States are as follow :—Prussia, 344 millions and 194,60: 
Saxony, 4 millions and 5,800 square mil 


47° 18! and 55° 22’ N. lat., and 6° 


29,300 square miles; 


square miles; Baden, 13 millions and 5,820 square miles, 
in the north and Roman Catholic in the south, 


Calvanisti 
monarchies and principalities. 


It comprises 25 states, situated between 
from the Rhine to the Vistula, a total AREA of 
‘The porvLation and axa of the LEADING: 
juare miles; Bavaria, 6 millions and 
Wiirttemberg, 2 millions and 7 
The Religion is Evangelien Luther 
‘The Governments are mostly constitutional 


Reigninc Sovereicn.—William II., born 1859, succeeded 1888. 


Commerce.—A Customs Union (Zoliverein) includes all the States, the Grand Duchy of Luxen 
Imports about 290 and Exports about 218 millions sterling, of which 
about 26 is from and 30 million sterling to England. 


burg, and the Hanse towns. 


lis 


Monry.—-100 Pfennige = 1 mark = 11jd. 
19s. 7.5 9s. 94d; 4s, 1Nd. English, 
respectively, 48. Id. 2s. 114d 
respectively, 24d., 13d., and 4d. Engine 
Bank Notes—5, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 Marks. 
Measures, by W. A. Browne, M.A., LL.D. 

WeIcHTs AND Mrasunes.—Metric System. 


Postace.—To United Kingdom, 20 pf. for 4 
2oz.; books 4d. for 20z.: eards 1d." Letters abov: 


than paper are charged freight. Posy OrFicxs (1899), 36,464. 


to United Kingdom, 15pf. per word, 


Dy 
Silver Coins 5, 3 
3 5§d. English, 
Bronze Coin 
See The Mer 
(London: 


‘50 grammes ([4oz.) cont 


he Gold Coins—-20, 10, 5 Marks = respectivel, 

1 2 and 1 Mark pieces, “and 50 Pfemnige pieces 
20, 10, and 5 Pfennige pieces = 
and 1 Dent pieces = dd-and dil. English 
chant’s Handbook of Money, Weights, and 
Stanford). 


to Germany, 24d. under $oz.; newspapers 4d. for 
ining any other inclosure 
JRAPH, 77,910 miles open, Telegram 


TRL 


Lire in Germany is on the whole simpler than in Britain, especially amongst the official classes, 


In the new cities, little difference will be noticed; 


but in the country villa 


es. the quitint old towns 


of the Duchies, and in Iittle-frequented industrial towns, there is ample to interest the visitor. 
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‘Travet by the German railways is both rapid and comfortable, not expensive, as the 2nd class is 
equal to the Ist class of the southern English lines. The RaiLways, Eisenbahn, are admirably 
managed. Express Train, Schnel/zug. Non-smoking (fir Nicht-Raucher) and ladies’ carriages (Damen- 
Coupé) attached to all trains; children from 4 tu 10, half-fare. Circular tickets at 20 to 28 per cent. 
reduction. Total mileage (1900), 31,652, of which over 28,000 miles are owned by the State. Corridor 
trains (Durchangunzug) on all main routes, The Rhine Steamers are fast, cheap, and commodious, and 
of all German tours this is best worth making. Other attractive tours are: the Black Forest, in 
Baden; the Harz, or Hartz, district; the Thuringian Forests; Saxon Switzerland; Rigen, in the 
Baltic; the Riesen, or Giant, Mountains, 

Booxs.—“ Bradshaw's Continental Guide,” as. 6d., has itineraries of Rhine, Black Forest, and the 
best tours. “Germany,” 8. B. Gould. 

Germany is reached by the through routes from France, Belgium, and Holland (see Routes 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, and 13) by direct steamers from London to Bremen and Hamburg, and to Hamburg from Grimsby, 
Hall, Newcastle, and Edinburgh direct. Trans-oceanic communications witn America, Africa, and 
the Far Eust are maintained from Hamburg. Cologne is the focus of the international through-routes 
from the West; Hanover and Berlin give the key to the main route East and West (see Route 13) in 
Prussia; Stuttgart that from Paris to Vienna through South Germany. Hamburg, Berlin, Breslau, 
and Munich are on the different trunk lines rurning North and South. For further information see 
under these towns, and consult Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Lanevace.—The various German dialects, and, next to German, English {s the tongue oftenest 
spoken and most generally understood. 

Grossary.—Kleiner Belagerung-tustand, “minor state of siege” involving imposition of particular 
martial regulations, a chronic state of affairs in somo fortress, towns, ete. Eilwagen, diligence; Amt, 
office; Fahrkarte, ticket; Platzkarte, berth ticket ; Schein, a permit; Zolthaus, customs house ; Gast- 
haus, inn; Dorf, village; Dienstmanner, commissionaires; Gepacktrager, porter; Konductor, guard, 

Vocasutary.—Railway, bahn; station, bahnhof; luggage, gepack; receipt, schein; smoker, raucher; 
ladies’ compartment, fur frauen; town, stadt; ‘street, strasse; square, platz; church, kirch; hotel, 
gasthof; interpreter, ubersetzer; room, zimmer; bed, das bett; sheets, tberzuge; towel, handtuch; light, 
Vicht; fire, fener; bath, bad; w.-c, abort; waiter, kellner; chanibermaid, zimmermadchen; boots, 
hausknecht; breakfast, fruhstuck; Ginner, miltag-essen; fork, gabel; Knife, messer; spoon, loffel; plate, 
platte; glass, seidel; (ialf) bottle, (halbe) flasche; water, wasser; ‘meat, fleisch; eggs, eter; morning, 
Vormittag; eve, abends; night, nacht; early, fruh; late, spit; large, gross; small, klein; high, hoh; 
low, niedrig; near, nahe; far, weit; right, rechts; left, links; ‘stralght-on, gerade; to turn, wenden; 
prohibited rerboten; stamps, marke; envelope, couvert; pin, eck nadel; necdles,ndh nadetn; halr-pins, 
Kaar-nadel; boot-laces, stiejelnschnur; 1, ein; 2, ewels 3, drei; 4, vier D, funf; 6, sechs: 7, sigben? 
8, acht; 9, neun; 10, zehn; 11, elf; 12, zwolf: 15, funfeehn'; 20, zwanzig; 21, ein und zwanzig, etc; Ist, 
erste; 2nd, zweite: 3rd, dritte; o'clock, ukr; 8 o'clock, dret uhr. 

Purases.—Yes, ja; No, nein; If you please! Bitte! Thank you, Danke Ihnen; “Tip,” trinkgeld; 
Tell me, Sagen sie mal; Do you understand? Verstehen sie? Give me, Geben sie mir; I want, ich 
tcunsche-—; Not wanted, nicht ndthig; Hot water, Heisses wasser; Wake me ut 7, Wecken mir zu 
steben uke morgen; How much ; wie wiel? Too much, zu viel; Very dear, colossal teuer; Cheap, billig; Are 
there letters for me? sind briefe fiir mich angekommenden ? “How long shall we stop here? toie lange ist 
hier Auftenhalt? Drive me to No.—, Street, fahrt mich nach der—strasse, nummer—; I will come 
back dircetly, Jeh komme gliech zuruck; At what time is dinner? wann wird hier gespeist ? 

Berlin, rorvtatron 1,888.35, the capital of _H.B.M.'s Minisren.—His Excellency Rt. Hon. 
Prussia and residence of the German Emperor, Sir Frank Cavendish Lascelles, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
situated on the small river Spree, in an extensive | 70, Wilhemstrasse, Sec. or LxcaTion—G. W. 
sandy plain, formerly forest. ‘ Buchanan, Esq., C.V.0., C.B. 

Horets.—*Continental; Central; de Russie;! H,8,.M.'s Coxsut-Grn.—Dr, Paul Schwabach. 
Savoy—all near the Fricderichstrasse Station; | 
Kaiserhof; Rom; Westminster. Restaurants: In| _ UNITED States SxCRETARY oF LeGaTION—J. B. 
the hotels: Francis Keller; Monopol, etc. Cafe— | Jackson, Esq. 

Bauer, Weinstube often supply meals 1—5 p.m.,| _U. 8. Consun-GexrraL--F. MH. Mason, Esq. 
and the Biergarten mid-day meals and supper Vicr-Consut—Dean B. Mason, Esq. 

Vruicras.—Taxameter Cabs (white hats), 50pf. | 
for 800 meters, double at night; also Ist el. 2ndcl.,|__ MAIN StR#eTs.—Unter den Linden from the 
and luggage bronghams for 1} mark the drive of | Thiergarten (Park) to the Royal Palace, crossed 
15 minutes. Omnibusesand Electric Cars along all | about mid-way by the Friederichstrasse, which, 
main thoroughfares, the “Ringbahn,” round the/ petween the Stadtbahn and Kochstrasse, is crossed 


inner city; the “Stadtbahn” (elevated railway) 
through centre of city and completely round the | by 12 streets parallel to Unter den Linden, com- 


suburbs. prises the busiest part of the city. The old town 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages; 
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is between the Art Galle 
and the Alexanderplatz. See Bradshat’s Conti- 
nental Guide for descriptions and plan. * 


Onsects oF IxteRESt—Royal Palace (Konig-| Revensburg (Rutisbon), in 12] hours, for 69 
j 43.20, 


liche Schloss) and Mews; Altes Muscum, National 
Gallerie; Ravene Gallerie; Reichstag and Herren- 
haus (Parliament Buildings); Rathhaus (Town 
Hall); Justiz Palast; Borse (Exchange); Uni- 
Museums: Fur Volkerkunde (Ethno- 
graphical); Kunstgewerbe (Industrial); Hohen- 
zollern (in the Montbijou Schloss); Royal Library 
Thiergarten; Zoologischer Garten; Friedrichshain; 
Victoria Park. Churches: Dom (Cathedral), 
Marien, Nicolai, Kloster, Peter, Hedwig, Neue, 
Dorotheen, Kaiser Wilhelm Gedachtnis, Kaiser 
Friedrich Memorial, @naden, Enmmaus, Garnison, 
Michaels, Thomas Kirche, ete. 

‘Tueatres.—Opern Haus, Schauspielhaus, Neues 
Opern Theater, Deutsches, Lessing, Berliner, 
Westens, Schiller, Residenz, Neues; also for 
Varieties: Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt, Belle-Allianz, 
Metropul, American, Reichsiallen, and Winter- 
garten. 

German capitals and towns of interest will be 
found in the following through routes: Nos. 5, 7, 
8, 9to 15. 

Raiways.—All towns and chief villages are 
connected; there are ordinary, post, fast, mail, 
and other passenger trains, four classes on sume 
lines, and fares vary greatly. On express trains 
the rate is about 15m. Ist, 11m. 2nd, and 7.80 3rd 
class each hundred miles; Ist and 2nd only on 
most fast and international services. Seats in 
corridor trains may be reserved in advance, and 
in any case must be paid for in addition—2mk, 
for distances over 93 miles; Imk. otherwise. The 
trains are comfortable; 2nd class is most used. 
Fast trains are very dusty in summer. 

Frou Beri 70 Bremen, in 6} hours, for 30.80, 
22.90mk.; to Breslau, in 54 hours, for 30.10, 22.30; 
Carisbad, via Leipziy, Reichenbach, Franzensbad, 
and Eger, in 9} hours, for 33.70, 23.80; to Cassel, 
via Sangerhausen and Nordhausen, in 5% hours, 
for 33.10, 24.50; to Cologne, via Hanover and 
Hamm, in 9} hours, for 52.20, 38.70; to Dantziy, 
via Schneidemuhl and Dirschan (see Route 13), in 8 
hours, for 41.50, 30.80; to Dresden, via Elster- 
werda, or via Réderau, in 3 hours, for 16.30, 12.20; 
to Frankfort-on-Main, via Halle, Erfurt, and 
Bebra, in 8$ hours, for 48,60, 36.00; to Hamburg. 


'y, University Buddings, ; via Wittenber 
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pin 3) hours, for 26.10, 19.40; to 
Leipzig, via Bitterfeld, in 2} hours, for 14,70, 10.90; 
to Munich, via Leipzig, Reichenbach, Hof, and 


Fro Beri to— 

Amsterdam, ¥ ich, in 114 hours, for 83.50, 
40.00 marks; or via Hanover and Lohne, Os- 
nabruck, Rheine, Hengelo, and Apeldoorn, in 
12 hours, for same fare. 

Bucharest, via Breslau, Cosel Kandrzin, and Oder 


berg (see Koute 8), in 35} hours, for 106.00, 
75.00 marks 


Budapest, via Vienna, in 19 hours, for 72.40, 
51.90 marks; or via Frankfort, Breslan, Oder- 
berg, as in Koute 8,in 203 hours, for same fares, 

Christianta, via Warnemiinde (see Route 15), in 

4 hours, for 93.90, 67.90 marks; and via 
Neu-Strelitz, Sasnitz-Trelleborg, Lund, Kje- 
tinge, Gothenburg, Mellerud, 
Fredrikshald, in 35 hours, for same fares, 

Constantinople, via Bresian (as in Route 10), in 50 
hours, for 147 50, 100.80 marks. 

Copenhagen, via Neu-Strclitz, Rostock, Warne- 
miinde, Gjedser (as in Route 15), in 11} hours, 
for 84.40, 25.00 marks, 

Milan, via Leipzig and the Brenner (Route 15), in 
224 hours, for 148.20 marks; or via Erfurt, 
Neudictendorf, Ritschenhausen, Schweinfurt, 
Wurzburg, Osterburken, Immendingen, Sin- 
gen, Schaffhausen, Zurich, Zug, Arth Goldau 
the St. Gothard, and Chiasso, in 26 hours, for 
117.30, 84.00 mark: Basle and the St. 
Gothard, in 273 hour me fares, See 
Route 5. 

Paris, by North Express, in 17} hours, for 125.10 
marks (see Koufe 11); by ordinary express in 
21 hours, or by Magdeburg, Soest, Elberfeld 
to Cologne, in 20} hours, for same fares. 

St. Petersburg, by Novth Express, in 30 hours, for 
168.55 marks; by ordinary express, in 33 
hours, for 119.45, 81.35 marks, 

Stockholm, via Copenhagen, in 824 hours, for 96.80, 
72.10 » or v Neu-Strelitz, Sassnitz- 

Heborg, Mahno, and Norrkiping, in. 27 
hours, for same fares, 

Vienna, via Dresden, Tetsehen, Nurnburg, and 
Deutschbrod, in 14 hours, for 58.40, 40.60 
marks; or via Dresden, Bodenbach, and 


Sngelhol, 


Prague, in 14 hours, for same fares. 
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GREECE. 


A maritime kingdom occupying the south-east extremity of Europe, the Morea peninsula connected 
with Europe by the Isthmus of Corinth, and many islands in the Mediterranean, 


AREA.—25,074 square miles. PoPpcLation.—2,483,806, speaking modern Greek and belonging to the 
Greek or Eastern Church. 


Raicnin SovEREIGN.—George 1; born, 1845; elected, 1863. 
Moxzy.—100 lepta = 1 drachma, paper = 54d., or gold, 94d., or 1 franc. Gold Coins—100, 50, 20, 10, 


and 5 drachmai; Silver—5, 2, and] drachma, and 50 lepta; ickel—20, 10, anil 5 lepta; Bronze—I, 2, 
and 5lepta. Bank Votes—10, 25, 100, ete., which is the forced legal tender. 


TravxitNc.—Passports are obligatory on the land frontier, and always useful. 
Booxs.—Mahaffy's Rambles and Studies in Greece; Toger's Geography of Greece; L. Sergeant's Greece ; 


J. Sammeln's Greece; Two Englishmen in Greece, by FE. P. Armstrong; The Isles and Shrines of Greece, 
by 8. J. Barrows, 


Access.—Greece is not connected with the European railway system; communications are main- 
tained between Athens (Pirsus) and Constantinople by steamer, and the mail route from the west of 
Europe is via Brindisi and Patras. See Route 4. 


Raitwars.—About 600 miles open. Narrow-gauge lines run from Laurium and Piraus to Athens, 
thence via Corinth and Patras to Catacola and Olympia. Short lines run also from ports to the 
interior. For coast towns, see Route 19. 

ATHENS. ; Ossects or Norice.—The Acropolis, on which 

The capital of the Greek or Hellenic kingdom, ‘are the Parthenon, Erechtheum, Propylea, and 
‘The port is Pirgaus, the Italian Porto Leone, | other remains, and a museum. Theseus Temple; 
from which there isa train every half-hour, which | site of tho Payx and Diplon; Areopagus; Tower 


does the journey in 20 minutes. of Winds, Gate of Agora, Stoas of Hadrian and 
Porvuatioy, with Piraus, 149,000; the latter Attalus, all within casy distance; Temple of 
being about 34,000. ; Olympian Jupiter; King’s Palace; Parliament; 
Horexs.—D’Angleterre; Grand Bretagne; Des | Academy; Churches; Royal Stables; National 
Etrangers; Byzance; New York. | Museum 3 University; Theatre, &c., in the new 
H. B. M.'s Mauster.—His Excellency Hon. C.! yy rue Vicrmity.—Many discoveries have lately 


S. Francis. been made. The whole of Greece, except the 


Unitep States Consut.—D. E. McGinley, Esq. | extreme north, is now perfectly safe, See 


Bankers.—Ionian Bank; Bank of Constanti-, Mahaffy'sand more recent works. Thenew railway 
nople; Crédit Lyonnais. lines render the various places of interest much 

SrEaMERS FROM Pirsous.—To Syra (10 hours), | more accessible than formerly, but arrangements 
Smyrna, Constantinople, in three days, ‘To | to other parts of the interior must be made for 
Marseilles, via Messina. ‘To Megara, 6} hours. | horses and guides, and the roads are not good. 
To Trieste, via Cerigo and Corfu. Coaches to Thebes, Levadea, ete. 


HOLLAND. 

A low-lying strip of country, the “hollow land” along the south-east coast of the North Sea; 
length, 190 miles; breadth, 123 miles; AREA, 12,648 square miles. Formerly a swamp, the deltas of 
the Rhine, Maas, etc. The existing country is practically reclaimed land, and the territory is being 
gradually increased by further enclosures of the Zuyder Zee. ‘There are many dykes, which keep the 
sea back, and are maintained at an annual cost of half-a-million sterling; and many canals, with 
roadways fringed with poplar trees along the banks. The produce is agricultural, and the chief 
export trade is with the United Kingdom. The windmills, so characteristic of the landscape, are 
used for draining, pumping, sawing, etc; the peat-fucl is got from the reclaimed meres or “polders.” 

PopuLAtion (1900), 5,179,188. The Protestants amount to nearly 3-5ths; the Catholics to not 
quite 2-5ths. There are 97,324 Jews. 


REIGNING SovEREIGN.—Queen Wilhelmina, succeeded 1890. 


Com»mence.—The total Imports and Exports (1899) were 159} millions and 13? millions; and from 
and to England 9} millions and 80} millions respectively. 


Posrace.—Inland, 5c; foreign, 12fc. per half ounce. Foreign Post Cards, 5c. 
‘TuizoRarH.—To Great Britain, 10c, word minimum, 50c. Inland telegrams, 10 woriis 25c. 
¢ 


are pieces of 24, 1, and $ cents. 
Bank of Netherland Not 
cent = 2 French centim 
W. A. Browne, LL.D., London: Stanford. 


for 25, 40, 60, 100, 200, 300, 500, and 1.900 guilders. 
See The Merchant's Handbook of Money, Weights, and Measures, by 
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100 cents = 1 guilder or florin = 1s. 77d. =2 francs. The gold cvins are pieces of 10 
: the silver coins are picces of 2, 1, and 4 guilder or tlorin, worth 
There are also in silver, of a lower standard, 25 cents 


N.B.—1 Dutch 


The common tongue is a sort of Plat-Deutsch, nearer than is German to the English 


or Frisian. English and German is understood on most through routes. 


Ratnwars.—1,725 miles open. 
carried free on through tickets. 


400 kilometers, 45 cents; minimum charg 
3 to 10 half fare, West Europe (Green 
between England and Germany, and thei 
Direct Through Routes. 


Tue Tourtst is attracted by the old-world freshness of Holland, by its quaint buildings. 
Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee are most characteri: 
Amsterdam most famous; Scheveninzen is the seaside resort, 


2ée. to the Sacristan for special attention. 

The Hague (Dutch 's Graven Huge or den Haag), 
POPULATION 212,210, the political capital of the 
Netherlands and Royal Residence, about 3 miles 
from the coast. 

—Paulez; Central; Passage; del'Europe. 

Veurcies.— Time tariff only, 60c. for 15m.; 
double fare at night. Luggage, 10c. per package. 

Post OrFice.—Opposite the north side of the 
Groote Kerk, 350 yards south west of the Vijver. 

Britis Ministex.—Sir H, Howard, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. Src. or Lec.—A. F. G. Leveson Gower, Esq. 
Vice-Consut.—Rev. Edward Brine. 


Hote: 


U.S, Minister.—His Excellency Hon. Stanford 
Newell. 


There is no free allowance of Luge: 
Ezcess rates.—22 \b: 
meters, 10 cents; 22 Ihs. for 100 kilometers, 15 cents 
15 cents. 
h) time is kept on all lines, I 
are § distinct lines of commun 


sage, but 25 kilog. (55 Ibs.) are 
for 20 kilometers, 5 cents; 22 ths. for 40 kilo- 
22 Ibs. for 200 kilometers, 25 cents; 22 Ibs. for 
Bicycles arc charzed as 50 Ibs. Children from 
and lies on the main route 
ation with England. See 


The 
Collections of ‘The Hague and 
tors to churches usually give 


ti 


the pict 


The Vijver, a shect of ornamental water in the 
town, is the centre of fashionable life. The Noord- 
cinde has the Royal Palace, and the Haagsche 
Bosch with the Huis ten Bosch is 1 mile north of 
the Vijver. 

Onsects oF IntEREST.-- Royal Palace: the 
Binnenhof, Ancient Palace of the Stadtholders; 
Mauritshuis, with the Picture Gallery; Gevangen- 
poort; Stadhuis; Museum; Baron van Steengracht's 
Picture Gallery; Nieuwe Prinsesse Gracht, Book 
Collections, etc.; Library; Groote Kerk; Nieuwe 
Kerk. Scheveningen is reached by steam tram in 
20 minutes. 

Raitways.— Holland has a close network of 
lines, and they are well served, and fast com- 
munications are established between the ports of 
Flushing (VHssingen), Hoek van Holland, Retter- 
dam, and Amsterdam with every part of the 
Continent. See Routes 9, 13, and 15, 


ITALY. 


A top-boot shaped peninsula, hetween the Adriatic and the Mediterranean; 
miles; coast line, 3,950 miles. 
449,754. Religion: Roman Catholic, excepting 62,000 Protestants and 38,000 
Italy is a constitutional monarchy, effected by the union of various Latin States prior to 1870. 


greatest breadth 
Porutation (1901), 
Jews. 


length, 700 mile: 
Area, including islands, 110,646 square miles. 


REIGNING SoveREIGN.—Vittorlo Emanuele III., born 1869, succeeded 1898. 

Commence.—-Chiefly with England, France, and Austria. 

Exronrzs and Inports to and from England (1900), 5j millions sterling and 117 millions respectively. 
Moxey.—100 centesimi=I lira=paper 844., specie 94d. Gold Coins are very scarce, and the currency 


consists chiefly of notes, silver, and bronze and nickel coins, 
cease to be current July, 1905); State—60, 25, 10, and 5 lire; Bank—1,000, 500, 200, and 100 lire. 


Notes: Treasury—2 lire and 1 lira (will 
Torn 


notes should be declined, and neither notes nor silver coins below 5 lire should be brought from Italy ; 


Gold is at a premium (about 4°/,); coins, 100, 50, 20, 10, 5 lire; Silver, 5, 2,1 lira; 50, 10c.; Bronze, 1 
The Sc. plece is the soldo. 


2,5, 10c.; Nickel, 10, 20c, 
Measures.—Metric. 


Post anp TELEGRAPH.—To United Kingdom: Letters, Joz., 25c.; Cards, 10c.; Telegrams, 30c. a 


word. 
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Lire in the Italian towns is cosmopolitan, owing to the constant passing of tourists and the ever- 
increasing number of foreigners resident, not only in or near the towns famed for their antiquities, 
but in the villages, where, in an cxcellent climate, there i3 simple, eveu idyllic, life. 

‘Pravex is inexpensive, but in no European country is there so much begging, Spring is the best 
season for a tour; those why have wintered between Malta and Rome should not venture north until 
March; the towns and many villages are insanitary, particularly in summer and autumn ; fever is 
prevalent in the Campagna and south. Lodge in the uppermost storeys; be careful as to dict; drink 
cbianti, barolo, capri, or asti. 

Tourist ATTRACTIONS.—The Classical and Medieval Antiquities constitute the great attraction, 
The Cathedrals and Churches are of great architectural beauty; and those of plain exterior have 
often monuments and internal decoratioas wel! worth inspection, ‘The Picture Galleries have 
collections of the best specimens of medieval urt; the Museums possess the finest antiquitics of 
classical times, but to most the attraction of Italy is by reason of its rcligtous or lnistorical associations, 

Booxs—Bradshaw's Continental Guide; sce also under separate towns. Most of the Guide-books 
publish distinct volumes for North, Central, and Southern Italy; Macmillan's, 10s., is an exception. 
“Pravel Talk,” Professor Ficld, 2s. 6d. 

Rartwars.—9,747 miles open. Fares: 
100 kilometres; shorter and longer distan 


Express, 12°80, 8°95, 5°80; ordinary train, 11°60, 8 15, 5°25 the 
in proportion. No lugsage free; rate 46-2 centimes the 
tomnellata (220 Ibs.) per kilometre, with a minimum charge of 70 centimes; 100 kilogrammes, 1¢0 
kilometres, costs 4.65. Circular Tickets at a reduction of 25 to 35 per cent. Children from 3 to 7 half 
fare. The 2nd class are generally comfortable and well cushioned; but English travellers are not. 
recommended to travel 3rd class; 2nd class is the cheapest in proportion. Regulations respecting 
return tickets are peculiar, and strictly enforced. In taking a through ticket into another country, 
notes are accepted for the proportion of fare to the frontier. Time—Mid-Europe time is kept on all 
lines. In Italy. railway time is reckoned from midnight to midnight, that is, to 24 o'clock. 

Vocanucary.—Railway, strada ferrata: ticket, biglietto: station, slaztone; luggaste, bagaylio; smoker, 
fumatori; ladies’ compartment, per le Signore; strect, strada; square, p a; church, chiesa; guide, 
cicerone; porter, facchino; room, camera ; bed. Wetto 3 pillow, cuscino; towel, ascingamani; light, candel 
five, stufa; bath, begno; w.c., comodo; waiter, camer chambermaid, camer bvots, ser 
breakfast, colazione; dinner, pranzo; fork, furchetta; knife, coltello: iajo; plate, piatto; 
glass, biechierino; (half) bottle, (mezza) bottialia; wine, vino; beer, birra acqua; coftee, cage; 
fea, ¢é; meat, della carne; exes, uovd; morning, mattina; eve, sera; Mii 3 early, di buon ‘ora 
late, tardi; large, granie; small, picolo; high, alio; low, basso; wear, presse; far, lontano; v1 
adestra; left, asinistra; straight on, diritto; stamps, franco-bolli; writing paper, carta da lett 
envelope. sopra-coper'se; pins, spillo; needle, ago; hair-pin. spil/o da capelli; bout-laces, lacio di stivaleltu; 
1, uno; 2, due; 3, tre: 4, quattro; 5, cinque; 6. sei; 7, selte; 8, otto; 9, nove; 10, di Vl, und 
12, duodici; 20, venti; 21, vent uno; 30, trenta: 40, quaranta; 50, cinquanta ; 60, sessanta ; '70, settanta: 
80, offanta; 90, novanta; 100, cento; 1st, primo; 2nd, secondo; 3rd, lerzo. 

Purasts.—Yes, Si; No, No; If you please, Di grazia; Thank you, Vi ringrazio; Pardon, Perdon- 
atemi; “Tip,” mancia; Do you understand? Mi capite; Give me —? Datemi; 1 want —? 
Ho bisogno di—— The bill, Nota, conte; What? Che; Bring me hot (cold) water, Portatemi dell’ 
‘acqua (fredda) calda; How much? Quanto; Too dear (cheap), Troppo saro (buon mercato); Hu 
Sbriyatevi; Stop, Fermalevi; Do we change trains (carriages)? Si muta treno (carrozza); Where 
is the ——? Dove —-; How long to wait? Quanto tempoa fermiamo? Ready, pronto. 

ROME. Ustren Srare: 

Porvutatiox, 463,000. ‘The capital of Italy bare Esq. 
since the annexation of the Roman States, 1870.| giscoseie 


It became the seat of government, Ist July, 1871.| Post Orvic: Piazza Silvestro. Letters should 
not be addressed Poste Restante, but tu the care 


Horers.—* Quirinale; * Continental; Grand; | of 4 banker or merchant. 

De Russie; Royal; Europe; De Londra; Molaro, | Hacky Coacnys.—At the Piazza di Spagna, 
*Pension Bethel. For other hotels and pensions | Monte Citorio, Corso, and Piazza of St. Peter. 
see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Rome is on the Tiber; the modern city covers 
the site of the Campus Martius; the old city was 
on the Seven Hills. 

Private apartments on moderate terms, Ossxcts oF Notice.—The Porta del Popolo and 
Britisn Consut.—C. C. Morgan, Esq. Piazza del Popolo, near Monte Pincio, and Obelisk 


ConstL-GENERAL,—Heetor de 


Scbasti and Reale; Giorgi and 


Several good Boarding Houses. 


* For further particulary, see Advertivenient paxes, 
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of Rameses I. The 370 Churches, the principalof ete. are all open on certain days to strangers, 
which are the Basilica of St. Peter's, 8t. John Fullinformation may be gained, hy applying to a 
Lateran, Santa Marla Maggiore, Santa Croce in banker, as to the days and hours of admission, 
Gerusalemme (ali in the city); St. Paolo, San which are occasionally altered. The Colosseum: 
Lorenzo, and San Sebastian without the walls, the remains of Roman baths, arches, columns, 
‘St. Peter's, which covers 8 acres, cost £1,000,000, | temples, and aqueducts, Castel $. Angelo, and 
and has £6,000 expended on it annually for palaces of the nobility, English Burial Ground, 
repairs. The Chapel of La Presentazione con- Which contains the tombs of Shelley, Keats, Wyatt, 
tains the Tomb of the Pretender's wife (Maria 8d Gibson, the sculptor; the Via Appia, Pyramid 
Clementina Sobieski), who died here in 1745, and of Caius Cestius, and Catacombs. ‘The Castle of 
Canova's exquisite monument of the Stuarts, | St. Angelo; the Catacombs; the Cloaca Maxima 
which was erected at the expense of George IV. | (ancient sewers); Columbaria (ancient receptacles 
At San Giovanni in Laterano, next the Lateran for mortuary urns); the Scala Santa; the Forum 
Palace, the Popes are crowned and used to officiate; | 8Nd its remarkable monuments, now to a great 
it contains the Chapel of the Corsini, which was extent cleared, ete. 
built ata cost of £400,000. The Vatican Palace, IN tue Vicixity are numerous elecantly 
or seat of the Pope, which contains the Vio adornedand picturesquely situated villas; Frascati, 
Clementino and Chiaramonti Museums, Raphael's Tusculum, Tivoli; Monte Rotonde, oceupied by 
Loggie and Transfiguration, the Sistine Chapel, Garibaldi,28th October, 1867; and Mentana, where 
M. Angelo’s Last Judgment, the Apollo Belvedere, he was defeated by the Papal and French forces, 
Etruscan Musewn, a rich library of. MSS. the on 3rd November. In 1870, on account of the war 
Papal manufactory of mosaics. Orders must be | with Germany, the French left Rome, which was 
obtained for admission to the Mosaic Factory and occupied after some resistance by the Italians, 17th 
the Dome of St. Peter's. Apply for the former at | september; and on 9h October following the 
the Segretaria; for the latter at the Sagrestia.) Papal States were finally annexed to the rest of 
Days and hours of admission are apt to var, Italy after an overwhelming plebiscite, and Rome 
Quirinale Palace, now occupied by the King of , was declared to be the future capital of the new 
Italy. Palazzo Madama, by the Italian Senate; ; Kingdom. Leo XIII. was clected Pope, 1878, in 
the Monte Citorio Palazzo, by the Deputies, since ' succession to Pio Nono.—Sce Bradshaw's Continentat 
the transfer from Florence, The new Church of ; Guide and The Story of Rome (N. Young), where full 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, built by the Pope and , descriptions and dircetions ns to the best days and 
English subsertbers. Pantheon Church, where! the proper manner for secing tie various places 
Raphael and King Victor Emmanuel are buried. will be found. 
New churches forProtestantshavebcen built within | The line from Rome to Naples (distance, 162 
the City, Capitol and Museum; Collegio della Sa-| miles; time, something over 5 hours) does not pass 
pienza; Roman and Propaganda Fide Colleges, through any cities of great interest except Capua, 
now turned into a Roman Library, The Barberini, , famous in the Punic wars (the old city was at the 
Doria, Colonna, and other Palaces of the nobility, next station towards Naples), and Caserta, 
containing specially fine collections of pictures, | where there is a colossal palace, built 1752. 


LUXEMBOURG. 


A Grand Duely, between Belzium, France, and German 
the House of Nassau. AREA, 998 square miles. PopPULATLON, 
£483,956; Expenditure, £498,882; Debt, £480,000, A tenth of the inl 
is no army; no compulsory military. serv 
Zollverein. 


Conrency.—French, German, and Belgian coins are passed, but many old silver coins in use are 
not legal tender in the countries of their origin, 


red neutral 1867; hereditary in 

Roman Catholic. Revenue, 
itunts are not natives. There 
e.' The Duchy, for Customs purposes, is in the German 


Raruways are similar to those of Holland; 294 miles open, Trains to every town and village of 
importance, 
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Tne ATTRACTIONS of the Duchy for tourists are cheap living, with interesting country; castle ruins, 
large beech forests, charming glades, ravines, dells, and bold rocks; good cycling roads; comfortable 
hotels. At Echternach there is a jumping procession of pilgrims to the shrine of the English Saint 
(Willibrod) on Whit-Tuesday. ‘The other tourist resorts are Dickirch (Hotel des Ardennes), Fels 
(Hotel de 1a Poste), Vianden, and Mondorf. 


Luxemburg (POPULATION 20,928; HoteL: Brasscur) is on the main line between Brussels and Basle 
(see Route 5), and is an important local junction, with lines from Liege, Aix, Coblenz, Treves, Sedan, 


Metz, etc. "The fortress has been dismantled. ‘The Government House and Church’ of St. Nicholas 
are worth visiting. 


MISCELLANEOUS EUROPEAN TERRITORIES. 

Andorra, & miniature republic in the Pyrenees (3.540ft.), under the joint suzerainty of France and 
Spain. AREA, 175 square miles. Porceatiox, 10,000. Is reached by mule path, 30 miles from Ax, 
which is four hours by rail from Toulouse. See Koute 1. 

Lichtenstein, 2 principality on the Rhine between the Tyrol and Switzerland, under the 
suzerainty of Austria. Area, 6,189 square miles, PoPuLatioy, #124. Reached by railway via any 
route to Feldkirch. See Route 6, 

Monaco, see Route 2. 


Neutral Territory (Calamine), between Belgium and Germany, reached by tramway from 
Montzen-Moresnet, on the loop line from Aix-Ia-Chapelle to Meestricht. | See Route 11. 

San Marino, a republic under Italian protection, situate near Rimini. AREA, 38 square miles. 
Porutation, 8,000 (the village population, 1,500). Coxsut ix Lonpow: W. Lequeux. Is reached in 
three hours by diligence from Rimini, See Route 4. 


MONTENEGRO. 

The “Black Mountain” state of the Balkan Peninsula has always claimed to be independent, and 
it is now under the protection of Austria, AR#A, about 3,486 square miles of mountain land, with a 
POPULATION of 220,000, mostly farmers. Religion, Greck-Catholic; Language, Italian dialect ; 
Currency, Austrian; Revenue, £60,000; Debt, £170,000; Army, 35,000; military service compulsory. 

REIGNING SoveRRIGN.—Prince Nicholas (Nikito), proclaimed 1860. 

British Minister.—R. J. Kennedy, C.M.G. 


Cettinge, or “ Tstinge,” is 15 miles inland from the port of Cattaro (see Route 19) and 1s reached 
by a wonderfuliy-engincered mountain road, 4,000 feet above sea level; It commands excellent views 
of the Adriatic. Duicigno is 30 miles south of Cattaro, 


Booxs.—" Montenegro,” by Wyon and Prance, London, 1902. 


NORWAY. 

Old Norway, “Gamle Norge,” occupies the western part of the Scandinavian Peninsula; length 
1,100 miles, breadth from 7 to 280 miles, A compact mass of mountain plateaux, with elevated valleys 
and lakes; the eastern portion has extensive forests and lakes; the coast is deeply indented with 
fiords, It is ice-free to the North Cape, The climate is mild and rainy, at Bergen the yearly rainfall 
ig 80 inches. Snow lies November to March. The four summer months are delightfwi, the air being 
swarm and bracing. 

Governaent.—As Sweden (which see), but with its own “Storthing,” or Parliament. 


Postine.—A carriole costs 2 dre per kilometre, or may be hired for a whole trip of the Christiania 
Carriole Co., of Christiania, and the chief tourist resorts. ‘The cost of ferrying across rivers, lakes, etc., 
is in addition. The stage carriole will carry one person and about 70lbs. of luggage besides the driver; 
a stolkjerre will take two and she boy; and a hooded carriage (kaleschvogn) the same; the trille four- 
wheeled carriage, requiring a pair of horses, carries three and driver. Horses cost 13 dre per kilometre 
each at the ordinary, and 15 Gre at the fast stations; the driver is given 20 to 40 dre per stage of 
10 kilogramme; the average expenses may be estimated at 15s, per diem for one person. Note that it 
is not correct to pass any vehicle on the road unless permission to do so has been first asked and obtained. 

Srort.—There is good shooting and fishing to be rented; shooting over the State iands is also 
allowed to those taking out a licence, £11. Dogs may not be imported, The Tana and Alten in the 
north, and the Rauma and Topals in the south, are among the best salmon rivers. Good trout fishing 
almost anywhere, Season—End of April to August 15th. 

‘TraveL.—An increasingly popular tourist resort, but there are many parts still practically unknown 
tothe summer visitor. Although of late years there has been much improvement in the hotel accommo- 
dation, travellers must not expect the comforts of fashionable resorts, nor is it a suitable country for 
invalids, but it has unequalled attractions for those prepared to “rough it,” who can enjoy cutdoor 
life, plain food, and at need exist upon tinned comestibles. 
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of Rameses I. The 370 Churches, the principal of ' ete., are all open on certain days to strangers. 
which are the Basilica of St. Peter's, 8t. John | Fullinformation may be gained, by applying to a 
Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Croce in| banker, as to the days and hours of admission, 
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Gerusalemme (all in the city); St. Paolo, San | 
Lorenzo, and San Sebastian without the walls. 
St, Peter's, which covers 8 acres, cost £1,000,000, 


and has £6,000 expended on it annually for. 


repairs. The Chapel of La Presentazione con- 
tains the Tomb of the Pretender's wife (Maria 
Clementina Sobieski), who died here in 1745, and 
Canova's exquisite monument of the Stuarts, 
which was erected at the expense of George IV. 


At San Giovanni in Laterano, next the Lateran , 


Palace, the Popes are crowned and used to officiate; 
it contains the Chapel of the Corsini, which was 
built at a cost of £400,000. The Vatican Palace, 
or seat of the Pope, which contains the Pio 
Clementino and Chiaramonti Museums, Raphael's 
Loggie and Transfiguration, the Sistine Chapel, 


M. Angelo's Last Judgment, the Apollo Belvedere, i 


Etruscan Museum, a rich library of. MSS., the 
Papal manufactory of mosaics. Orders must be 
obtained for admission to the Mosaic Factory and 
the Dome of St. Peter's. 
the Segretaria; for the latter at the Sagrestia. 
Days and hours of admission are apt to vary. 
Quirinale Palace, now occupied by the King of 


Italy. Palazzo Madama, by the Italian Senate; | 


the Monte Citorio Palazzo, by the Deputies, since 
the transfer from Florence. The new Church of 


St. Thomas of Canterbury, built by the Pope and! 


English subscribers. Pantheon Church, where 
Raphael and King Victor Emmanuel are buried. 
Newchurches for Protestantshavebeen built within | 
the City, Capitol and Museum; Collegio della Sa- 
pienza; Roman and Propaganda Fide Colleges, 
now turned into a Roman Library. The Barberini, 
Doria, Colonna, and other Palaces of the nobility, 
containing specially fine collections of pictures, 


Apply for the former at | 


which are occasionally altered. The Colosseum; 
jthe remains of Roman baths, arches, columns, 
| temples, and aqueducts, Castel 8. Angelo, and 
palaces of the nobility, English Burial Ground, 
which contains the tombs of Shelley, Keats, Wyatt, 
and Gibson, the sculptor; the Via Appia, Pyramid 
of Cains Cestius, and Catacombs. The Castle of 
| St. Angelo; the Catacombs; the Cloaca Maxima 
| (ancient sewers) ; Columbaria (ancient receptacles 
for mortuary urns); the Scala Santa; the Forum 
j and its remarkable monuments, now to a great 
extent cleared, etc. 


In tae Vicixiry are numerous eleguntly 
adornedand picturesquely situated villas; Frascati, 
‘Tusculum, Tivoli; Monte Rotondo, occupied by 
Garibaldi. 28th October, 1867; and Mentana, where 
he was defeated by the Papal and French forces, 
on 3rd November. 1u 1870, on account of the war 
with Germany, the Freneh left Rome, which was 
occupied aftersome resistance by the Italians, 17th 
September; and on 9th October following the 
Papal States were finally annexed to the rest of 
| Tealy after an overwhelming plebiseite, and Rome 
| was declared to be the future capital of the new 
| Kingdom. Leo XIII. was elected Pope, 1878, in 

succession to Pio Nonu.—See Bradshaw's Continentat 
| Quideand The Story of Rome (N. Young), where full 
descriptions and directions as to the best days and 
the proper manner for sceing the various places 
| will be found. 

‘The line from Rome to Naples (distance, 162 
| miles; time, something over 5 hours) does not pass 

through any cities of great interest except Capua, 

famous in the Punic wars (the old city was at the 
next station towards Naples), and Caserta, 
| where there is a colossal palace, built 1752. 


LUXEMBOURG. 


A Grand Duchy, between Belxium, France, and Germany 


the House of Nassau. Area. 998 square miles. 
£483,956; Expenditure, £498. Debt, £480,000, 
is no army; no compulsory military service. 
Zollverein. 


Curnexcy.—French, German, and Belgis 
not legal tender in the countries of their origin. 


Rariways are similar to those of Holland; 294 
importance, 


neutral 1867; hereditary in 
Popunation, Roman Catholic. Revenue, 
A tenth of the inhabitants are not natives. There 


The Duchy, for Customs purposes, is in the German 


coins are passed, but many old silver coins in use are 


miles open. Trains to every town and village of 
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‘Tie ATTRACTIONS of the Duchy for tourists are cheap living, with interesting country; castle ruins, 
large beech forests, charming glades, ravines, dells, and bold rocks; good cycling roads: comfortable 
hotels. At Echternach there is a jumping procession of pilgrims to the shrine of the English Saint 
(Willibrod) on Whit-Tuesday. ‘Ihe other tourist resorts arc Dickirch (Hotel des Ardennes), Fels 
(Hotel de la Poste), Vianden, and Mondorf. 


Luxemburg (PopuLation 20,928; Hoten: Brasscur) is on the main line between Brussels and Basle 


(see Route 5), and is an important local junction, with lines from Liege, Aix, Coblenz, Treves, Sedan, 


Metz, etc. The fortress has been dismantled. ‘The Government House and Church’ of St. Nicholas 
are worth visiting. 


MISCELLANEOUS EUROPEAN TERRITORIES. 
Andorra, a miniature republic in the Pyrenees (3,540ft.), under the joint suzerainty of France and 


Spain. ARBA, 175 square miles. PopuLaTion, 10,000. Is reached by mule path, 30 miles from Ax, 
which is four hours by rail from Toulouse. See Route 1 


Lichtenstein, principality on the Rhine between the Tyrol and Switzerland, under the 
suzerainty of Austria. Anea, 6,189 square miles. POPULATION, 9,124. Reached by railway via any 
route to Feldkirch. See Route 6, 

Monaco, see Route 2. 


Neutral Territory (Calamine), between Belgium and Germany, reached by tramway from 
Montzen-Moresnet, on the loop line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Muestricht, See Route 11, 

San Marino, « republic under Italian protection, situate near Rimini. AREA, 38 square miles. 
Poputation, 8,000 (the village population, 1,500). Coysut in Lonpon: W. Lequeux. Is reached in 
three hours by diligence from Rimini, See Route 4. 


MONTENEGRO. 

The “Black Mountain” state of the Balkan Peninsula has always claimed to he independent, and 
it is now under the protection of Austria. AREA, about 3,486 square miles of mountain land, with a 
POPULATION of 220,000, mostly farmers. Religion, Greek-Catholic; Language, Italian dialect ; 
Currency, Austrian; Revenne, £60,000; Debt, £170,000; Army, 35,000; military service compulsory. 

Retexinc SoverRien.—Prince Nicholas (Nikito), proclaimed 1860. 

Barris Minister.—R. J. Kennedy, C.M.G. 


Cettinge, or “ Tstinge,” is 15 miles Inland from the port of Cattaro (see Route 19) and is reached 
by a wonderfully-engineered mountain road, 4,000 feet above sea level; it commands excellent views 
of the Adriatic. Dulcigno is 80 miles south of Cattaro, 


Booxs.—“ Montenegro,” by Wyon and Prance, London, 1902, 


NORWAY. 

Old Norway, “Gamle Norge,” occupies the western part of the Scandinavian Peninsula; length 
1,100 miles, breadth from 7 to 280 miles. A compact mass of mountain plateaux, with elevated valleys 
and Inkes; the eastern portion has extensive forests and Inkes; the coast is deeply indented with 
fiords. It isice-free to the North Cape. The climate ix mild and rainy, at Bergen the yearly rainfall 
is 80 inches. Snow lies November to March, The four summer months are delightful, the air being 
warm and bracing. 

GovernweNt.—As Sweden (which see), but with its own “ Storthing,” or Parliament. 

Postinc.—A carriole costs 2 dre per kilometre, or may be hired for a whole trip of the Christiania 
Carriole Co., of Christiania, and the chief tourist resorts. ‘The cost of ferrying across rivers, lakes, etc., 
is in addition, The stage carriole will carry one person and about 70ibs. of luggage besides the drive 
a stolkjerre will take two and she boy; and a hooded carriage (kaleschrogn) the same; the trille fou 
wheeled carriage, requiring a pair of horses, carrics three and driver. Horses cost 13 dre per kilometre 
each at the ordinary, and 15 ire at the fast stations; the driver is given 20 to 40 dre per stage of 
10 kilogramme; the average expenses may be estimated at 15s. per diem for one person. Note that it 
is not correct to pass any vehicle on the road unless permission to do so has heen first asked and obtained. 

Srort.—There is good shooting and fishing to be rented; shooting over the State lands is also 
allowed to those taking out a licence, £11. Dogs may not be imported. The Tana and Alten in the 
north, and the Rauma and Topals in the south, are among the best salmon rivers, Good trout fishing 
almost anywhere. Season—End of April to August 15th. 

‘TRaveL.—An increasingly popular tourist resort, but there are many parts still practically unknown 
to the summer visitor. Although of late years there has been much improvement in the hotel accommo- 
dation, travellers must not expect the comforts of fashionable resorta, nor is it a suitable country for 
invalids, but it has unequalled attractions for those prepared to “rough it,” who can enjoy outdoor 
life, plain food, and at need exist upon tinned comestibles. 
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Booxs.—The Itineraries of the best touring routes and many hints on travel are given in Bradshav's 


Continental Guide. 


“In the Northman's Land,” b 
best information respecting travel, sport, and folk-lore of the Hardanger 


Ferryman, 7s. Gd., has the 
rd and Fjeld, 


Major A, F. Mockk 


(Pronounce j as a short y and i as ee.) 


way, jernbane; ticket, 
smoker, rige kupes | 


Vocanutary.—Rai 
betalling; lugeage. 


billet; 


station, station; ss fare, over, or skyds- 


exe 
lies’ compartment, for keinder; town, -by; village, 


landsby gade; square, piads; church, kirke; hotel, hotellets suide, interpreter, 
redleger; porter, portérs restaurant, spisevoerelset ; room, rerelse: led-clothes, (senge)-teppe; pillow, 
pudes linen, lagener; towel, haankle; light, luset ; fire, tlds lavatory, toilet- 
veerelse tund-kloset: waiter, opearter; chambermaid, stuepi: autten; breakfast, 
Srokost; dinner, midday blev; high tea, solid ajtens; fork, gajfel; knife, kid; spoon, ske; plate. 


talle 


‘Ken; elas: 
tea and biscuits, 
am morycnen; 


te og kavringer: bt 


mid-day, 


vandyluss; (half )-bottle, (halv)-slaske? wine, vin; beer, baier’ dl; 
aL butter, sir og brody me it. deed 


er, vand ; coffee, 
eggs, eggenes 
ig; Inte, sen 


large, small, smal; high, ophoret; 3 left, venstre: 
titladt; "prohibited. forbyde, ‘forbud; stamps; _fri-meerke ; skrive-papit 

pins, pind (e) naale; needle, sy-naal, spyds; th hoot-laces, 

if. 8; 1, en; 2 to; 3, ter 4, fires 5, fem; y ni: 

20, tyve; 30, tretfi; 50, femli; 100, hundrede ; 1000, tusen; Ist, fuerste; 2nd, andel tal; 3rd, Gere. 


Purases.—Yes, Ja; Oh yes, Ja-ha, da-ja; No, 
Pardon! Head behager; © Tip,” Drikkep Do y 
I want—, Jeyousker; Not wanted. Ufir nikden; 
(cheap), Er dyrt hostbar (billig); Take this 
disse; Do we change tra 


(w.e.), Hor er (lokun); Make haste, Skynd dem; Really, 


Ganske vist. 


Tourist Rot he principal a 
the File Tjeld, 360 miles. Expense: 
via Odde on the Hardangerfjord, the touring ¢ 
20 hour 2 Renesdal and Molde, Also, Bi 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Christiania(Aristiania). PoruLation, 225,588. 
At the top of the Bjérviken Bay, 80 miles from 
the Skagerak, founded by Christian IV, on the 
site of Oslo; burnt in 1624. 

Horets.—Seandinave, in Carl Johan's Gate; 
Grand, Carl Johan's Square; Victoria, D'Angle- 
terre, 


Resraurants.—Scheen's. 
Ventcies.—Singl: 


horse in 1st circle, 1 person, 
40 tire; 2 persons, 80 dre. nd circle, 80 Bre 1 per- 
son; 1 krona, 2 persons; luggage extra, Electric 
and horse trams from station and quay to central 
points, 


Britis anp Unitep States Consutates. 


Exauisa Crus Room.—17, Store Strand. 
Tourist Czvp.—-Theater-gade. 


Post Orrice —Kirke-zade, eomer Carl Johan's- 
gade. 


Mary Srreet.—Carl Johan's-gade. 


Onsects of IntEREst.—Royal Palace or Slot; 
University, with Natural History and Antiquarian 
Collections, Library; Viking Ship; Storthinys Hus: 
National Gallery; Churches, about 15, including 
the old English Church in the Miller-gade, and 
the Gamie Akers Church of the 11th century 
(restored). ‘Theatres. 


Nei; If 


Go on! Gaa ive 
ay, Brena dette bort; Stop, Stan; Clean this, Pudse 
ins (carriages)? Tey maa kanske underiwers toy (voyn); Where is the— 


lease, Veer sa god; Thank you, Tw 
? Forstaar; Give me—, Bring mig 
How innch? Head pris; It is deat 


Virkelig; Indeed, Ja saa; To be sure. 
xe and the Randsfjord over 
“to £5, Christiania to Berzen, 
50 miles by rail in 


—The environs of Christiania are 

"Yo Osearshald, a royal chateau, 
Snglish miles by land, or 14 by water. Electric 
car to Skrapsno, thence by ferry. Visit St. Hans- 
haugen, the berg, and the Frognerseter. Att 
Horten, 3: iles south, inthe Gulf, is the chief 
Naval Dockyard, with School and Arsenal. 


Rattwars.—1,120 miles open. The Norwegian) 
‘Trunk Rail, from Christiania, passes Lillest 
to Eidsvold, at the south-cnd of Lake Mjésen, 
42 miles fron Christlania (see Route 14), ‘The 
Lake extends 77 miles to the north-west up to 
Lillehammer (Victoria Hotel), in Gudbrands 
dalen, whence the main road to the northern part 
of Norway is available. Gjoévik is tho janctiol 
for Sogne Fjord and Bergen. Hamar (Hotels 
Grand; Victoria) has a Cathedral, and remains 
an older building at Sforehamer, founded 11 
and ruined 1567. From here the Trank Ri 
(opened 1877) runs to Trondhjem, pas 
Elverum, on the Glommen (the junction ff 
Stockholm), and up the Glommen valley 
Koppang ; Ténset, under the Trinfjeld; Rol 
(Poruratioy, 2,000), near some copper worl 
Holtaalen, at the summit le Storen (Iotelg 


UIDE TO INDIA. 


oiizesy GOOQ|P 


» a 


NORWAY—PORTUGAL—ROUMANIA, 28 


Flagestad ; Stiren), on the Gula, where the Dovre | Gothenburg, Halmstad, Helsingborg, and Hels- 

‘Fjeld road comes in; and Trondhjem, 349 miles, | ingor; fares, 54.85, 39.35 kr. See Route 14. 
‘Turovucn Rovtes.—Christiania maintainsdirect | Srzamens.—To Bergen, 5 weekly ; to Christian- 

{eommunication. by railway with Stockholm via| sand, daily at 11; to Copenhagen (28, 18, 11 kr.), 


iLillestrom, Charlottenberg, Kil, Laxa, Halls-| sun, and Thurs; to Frederikehavn (24 hours), 


berg, Catbrineholm, and Gnesta; express In 16 Bae 
Nour for A¥BR, SUBS Kis Brom Slockholn, Oh Une St Tuer BOM, ate Shae} Gothen 


Petersburg is reached in 22 to 56 hours, according | ©¥"S» Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. and Sat. (18, 12, 
to season (see Route 14). With other capitals the | © X¥.); Hamburg (4 days), Tues. and Sat. (40, 28, 
most direct routes are by way of Copenhagen, | 14 kr.); Hull, Fri; Liverpool, London, Newcastle, 
| Feached in 194 hours, via Fredrikshald, Mellerad, |ete.; also, via Christiansand, to Lolth, 


; PORTUGAL. 


\ ‘The Atlantic littoral of the Iberian Peninsula, and the most westerly kingdom of Europe; length, 
860 miles; average breadth, 100 miles. ArzA—34,606 square miles. PoruLaTion (1900)—5,428,800, 
| including Madeira and Azores, Religion, Roman Cutholic. 


Governuent --Monarchy, with a Cortes of two chambers; peers elected for life, and Deputies. 
Reigning Sovereign: Don Carlos, succeeded 1889. : 


Monry.—1,000 reis == 1 milreis = paper, 3s., specie 45, 54d.. 100 reis = 54d.; 20 rels= 1d. Gold 
Coins—Corda of 10 milreis = £2 4s. 54d.; Meia Corda, or 5 milreis = £1 28, $13 quinto de Corda, or 
2 milreis piece = 8s. 10d.; decimo de Corda, or mnilreis, 4s. 54d. Sifter Cotns—Pieces of 600, 200, 
100, and 50 reis, called respectively 6, 2,1, and 4 testoon pieces. Billion Coins—Pacato of 40 rels. 
Bronze Coins—20 rcis (vintem), 10 reis, and 5, and 8 reis pieces. Sovereigns (= 43 milreis) are current. 


Portugal was a favourite winter resort of the English before the Riviera became fashionable, but 
probably spring is the best season for a visit. ‘The land is very fertile, almost everywhere pretty, and ~ 
in some places, as Cintra, very beautiful. The buildings, if not so magnificent as those of other coun- 
tries, are gay and striking, with sharply contrasted colours. The towns have good hotels, the prices 
are moderate, and English is understood. Coffee, chocolate, and tea (cha) are taken; déjeuner (a/oco) 
is served all morning; cha all day; Bucellas (white wine) Is recommended; dinner (jantar) is taken at 
6-0 or 6-20 p.m. Portuguese eocicty is not so stiff or demonstratively courteous as the Spanish. 


Booxs.—“Three Springs in Portugal,” H.N. Shore. “Peeps at Portugal,” M. O'Connor Morris. 
* Round the Calendar,” Oswald Crawfurd, “Oporto: Old and New,” G. Theal. 


igbon, the Capital, see page 39. 


ROUMANIA. 
wmerly a Turkish dependency, it was recently constituted a kingdom, to comprise Moldavia, 
Jachia, and some Danubian provinces. It is on the slopes of the Transylvanian mountains, belng 
est near the Austrian frontier, and most fertile in Danubian Delta, the Dobrudja, Anka—50,720 
ie miles, of which more than ore-fourth is under grain crops. Porvr.aTion—5,500,000, mostly 
mains, speaking a Slavo-Italian language, mostly professing to belong to the Greek Church, but 
1 970,000 Jews and 200,000 foreigners. 


eIGNING SovEREIGN.—Charles I., proclaimed Prince 1866, and King 1881. 


asr.—About 4,000 offices open; Postal Union rates. Telegraph —4,300 miles in operation. To 
land, 75 bani a word. 

cRRENcY.—1 Ieo=100 bani=94d., or a franc. Coins as in the Latin Union. 

RAVEL.—The country is quite safe for foreigners; first-class should be taken. The towns are 
nitary and Ife is dull. ‘The country people are simple and friendly; national costumes are now 
1. The upper classes are very hospitable; the cuisine is French, but sweets (dofshatza) are much 
on, they and mamaliga, a sort of polenta, are obtainable everywhere. 

ooxs.— Untrodden Paths,” Mrs. Walker. “Rumania,” J. Samuelson, 1882, “The Balkan 
tinsula,” E. Laveleye, 1887. 

:ATLWAY8,—A ont 2,000 miles open. 


Roumania is served by its railway, connecting Kustendje with the Vienna trunk line to 
See Route 8, 
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Bucharest (Roum. Buraresci). Porutation| H. B. M.'s MInistEl 
about 262,000. A straggling village-city on the| K.C.M.G. Vice-Co 
right banks of the Dimbovitza, Esq. U.S. Vicr-Coxsvr,—W. G. Boxshall, Esq. 

Horets.—Continental; du Boulevard; Hugu Exauisit Cucren Service in Chapel on Strada 


Prices are high; a bargain should be made, Res-| piacunesilor. Pastor, Rev. R. 8, Patterson. 
taurants and Cafés are numerous, y 


Ventcres,—I1 lef the drive, 2 lef the hour; La| RatWwavs.—Bucharest is on the trank line be- 
Chaussée is the promenade in the town garden. | tween Buda-Pesth and the termini at the mouth 
The best business quarter is near the Grand! of the Danube (see Route 8). There nre two 
Square and the new boulevards. Large market stations: the North, for Vienna, Jassy, ete.; and 
place, where many provincial costumes m: e} ui 
Seen,” The chief objects of interest are: ‘The King’s | Filaret for Giurgevo, Rustchuck, Varna, and the 
Palace; War Office; University; Council House; | South. To Jassy, 247 miles, in 12 hours, via Ma- 


Primate's Palace; St. George's Cathedral; the old i, for Od d i : 
Churchess Goltect Houtats  Mascwsn with gone | 1aseseh for Odessa and Russian lines; to Giurgevo 


Jocal collections. Large National Theatre; many | in 24 hours; to Galatz, via Buzeu, 158 miles, in 
Variety Theatres. Excursion to Sinaia. | 9} hours; Rustchuek to Varna, in 8 hours, 


Sir J. G. Kennedy, 
Hamilton E. Browne, 


RUSSIA, 


The Empire includes Finland. Courland, and Russian Poland, in Europe: the Caucasus in Asia 
Minor; ‘Turkestan and the ‘Trans-Caspian provinces in Central Asia: and the whole of Asia north of 
the Chinese frontier. ‘The western division lies between 43° and 70° N. lat.. and 18° and 65° E. long., 
with a maximum length—Lapland to Caucasus—ot 2.200 miles; and brendth—German frontier to the 
Ural Mountains of 1.700 miles, AReA—2 million square miles. European Russia is an immense plain, 
with the renowned whent-helt of chérno-ziom, or * black soil," bounded on the south by grazing land 
and prairie, or steppes, which merge with sandy deserts further south; and north of the belt immense 
forests of larch, birch, aud fir, succeeded by stunted growths when nearing the frozen barren lands 
or “tundras” of the Arctic circle. There are many slow-flowing rivers running S.E. or N.W., some 
connecting a chain of lakes, and by canals made navigable from the Baltic to the Black and Caspian 
Seas. The Volga, 2,400 miles long, is the greatest river in Enrope; as Luke Ladoga, from which the 
Neva flows, is the largest lake. ‘The hills are unimportant; the highest peaks of the Ura's are only 5,000 
to 5,500 feet ; of the Valdai, between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 1,120 feet; and the hills near the 
Galician frontier 1,300 feet; Chadir-dagh, in the Crimea, is 5,140 feet: ond Elbruz, in the Caucasus, 
18,495 feet. The climate varies, but generally is much more intense than in Western Europe: the 
winters are longer and much colder—70 days of snow at St. Petersburg; the summers are dry and very 
hot ; the spring and autumn are too short to be seasons, In the Capical, and north of it, the summer 
nights are very short; in.June and July the “white nights" are most enjoyable. Moscow mean 
annual temperature is 39°5°F., of winter months 14-7°F., and of summer 69°9°F., whilst occasionally the 
mercury freezes, and in the sun ascends to 120°, 


Tue Popuration (1897) of Russia-in-Europe is 103,631,340, of the Empire 128,931,827, including 
many races, as: Greal, Little, White Russians, Finns, Tartars, Slavonic and Teutonic Caucasians, 
Khirgis, Kalmucks, Jews, Lapps, Samoyedes, Bashkits, Buriats, and many Mongol_and native 
Asiatic races. Of these, 65 per cent. are Pravo-slarni, belonging to the Orthodox or Russo-Greek 
Church, 15 per cent. are Dissenters from that faith; in addition, there are nearly 12,000,000 Roman 
Catholics (Poland), §,000,000 Protestants (Finland, Courtand), 5,000,000 Jews, and’ 15,000,000 Mahom- 
medans, whilst in’ Europe there are Pagans as there are in Asia, where also are many Buddhists. 
The aristocracy number nearly 1,000,000, the army and the military class nearly 6,000,000. The 
Russo-Greek Church is governed by the Holy Synod, the Procurator of which is appointed by the 
‘sar; the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg is the President. There are 50 dioceses, with Metropolitans 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kief, 16 under archbishops, the remainder under bishops. 


Goverswent.—Russia is an absolute monarchy, the reigning Tsar being the Emperor Nicholas II., 
who was born 18th May, 1864, and succeeded znd November, 1894. For administrative purposes, 
European Russia is divided into 60 governments, sub-divided again into districts, districts into 
village groups, ete. The Army on a peace footing is about 1,250,000, in war time 4,600,000; the Yary 
comprises 28 battleships, 14 coast defence vessels, 23 cruisers, 41 gunboats, and 129 in torpedo flotilla. 


CaLenvar.—The Russians adhere to the old s hich is now 13 days behind. The days of the 
week coincide, but the 10th of the month in Russia is the 23rd in the rest of Europe. The féte and 
saints’ days are numerous. ‘The State Holidays are: January Ist, 6th; February 2nd; March 25th; 
April 3rd; § ay 6th, 9th, 14th, 25th; June 29th; July 22nd; August 6th, 15th, 29th, 30th; September 
8th, 14th, 26th; October Ist, 2st, 22nd; November 14th, 2st, 2nd; December 6th, 25th, 27th, and 
ahont 38 minor saints’ days. 
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Russtan Lrrz.—The Russians are very sociable, proverbially hospitable, and pass much of their 
time in public. The town season is the winter; the gayest time from Christmas to Carnival. Inthe 
. spring—May—town residents leave for the country, or at least the suburbs, living in dachas 
(bungalows) until the end of August, when the schools, theatres, etc., reopen, and business recom- 
mences. Driving is cheap, Overshoes and fur overcont indispensable in winter, and both are always 
left in the vestibule. In the bazaars and shops bargaining is customary; fixed prices almost 
unknown. The Russians are not early risers. Tea, with excellent white bread “ Franzuski kleb,” in 
forenoon: luncheon, 12 to 2, or dinner about 4; supper, 9 to 12, Russian fare is good, and well 
varied. Dinner commences with several rumki of vodka, and a snack of fish, meat, or vegetable 
(called zakuska) ; soups (shchi, cabbage with sour cream), iced in summer: borsh, of beetroot and 
bacon; ukba, of steriet, bream, or other fish; veal, sucking pig. Poultry and game are chief 
delicacies. Fish is served after the roast. Guests kiss the hand of their hostess after a meal, and 
when leaving. See national dances at theatres, the people's theatre, promenades (gulianny), gipsy 
concerts; in winter also visit the rinks and ice mountains, Tips must be given servants, etc., in 
hotels, restaurants -10 per cent. of the bill, excluding the charge for wine, is considered correct. For 
further information, see Route 1: 


Booxs.—General: On European Russia, “ All the Russias,” Henry Norman, 1902; and for Siberia 
“Greater Russia,” Wirt Gerrare, 1902; “ History of Russia,” Ramband (n.e., 8 vols., 1895). Social 
and Political: “Russia,” Sir Donald M. Walla “Empire of the Tsar's," Leroy Beaulieu (1893- 
1896). Fi Tolstoy's ‘Anna Karennina Gogol’s ‘‘Revizor"; Dostoievski's “Crime and 
Punishment"; and Turginef's works, of which there are English translations. 


Monerx.—100 kopeks = 1 rouble = 2s. 14d., exchange averages 94 roubles = £10. Gold Coins—15, 
10, 74, 5 roubles. Si/ver—1 rouble; 50, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 kopeks. Copper—6, 4, 3, 2, 1 kopek 
pieces. State Bank Notes—1, 3, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, 100, 1,000, 2,000 roubles —the 1, 5, and 10 roubles notes 
are being withdrawn, but are current east of the Urals. 


MeascvRes.—Length, the doom 


1 inch; the vershok = 19 inches; 16 vershoks = ] arshin = 28 
inches; 3 arshins = 48 vershok sajen, or fathom of 7 feet; 500 sajens = 1 verst 
3°3 miles, 25 = 164 miles, 100 28 miles: 100 miles = 150°8 versts. 
= 2,400 square sajens 27 acres. Weights—1 zolotnik = 
8 zolotniki = 1 lot = § ounce = 12-30 grammes; 32 lotia = 1 funt = 14 ounces; 40 funt = u6 Ib: 
1 pood; 10 pood: 1 berkovets = 3 cwt. 25 Ibs; 100 poods “61 tons; 1 gram = 1°45 doli; 4 0: 
3°17 lot; 1 ton = 62°02 poods. Liquids. —1 krujka = 2°16 pints; 1 vedro = 10 krujki = 2°17 gallons; 
40 vedros = 1 bochka = 86°80 gallons. 


Post.—Over 10,000 offices open in the Empire; postage for town delivery 5 kopeks; inland 7 kopeks; 
England and within Postal Union, 10 kopeks—in each case for the 4 0z. letter. Registration fee: 
inland 7, foreign 10 kepeks, Foreign Post cards, 4 kopeks. Foreign letters should he registered 
(zakaznoe); inland, to towns, also; registered letters to country places give much trouble; there is 
no cmntry or suburban delivery—letters walt at nearest office or railway station until claimed. 
Addresses, if not written in Russian characters, should not be translated; write “Kuznetski Most" 
not “Smith's Bridge.” Offices are open from 8 to 2; stamps purchasable anywhere at 2 kopeks extra 
each. Money.—Money orders, etc., must be sent by registered letter, made up in the office. 


TeLFaRaMs.—Town, 1 kopek; inland, 5 kopeks; Siberia, 10 kopeks a word, plus 15 kopeks initial 
tax: “ Urgent" (srochnaya) messages at treblo rates (recommended). Foreign: to United Kingdom 
22 kopeks a word, from Asia much higher. It is preferable to wire to a correspondent in the Russian 
capital, to be recabled by him. Messages in foreign languages between large towns only, Telegraphic 
money orders allowed to 100 roubles maximum. 

TeLePnones.—In general use throughout the empire in every town. 

DUTIABLR AND FoRBIDDEN Goops.—The Customs officers at the frontier pass the tourlst a liberal 
allowance of worn clothing, but silk goods, millinery, and fancy articles are closely scrutinised. Food 
stuffs are dutiable. An opened box of cigars, used camera, «ry plates, etc., guide books, and provisions 
are passed free. Firearnis, air-guns, and political books ate prohibited. 


Sront.—There is good shooting throughout the Empire, but little can be had without introductions, 
The local gun-makers can give the best information. 1f a permit has not been obtained through the 
Consul to pass gun or rifle through the customs at frontier, it will be taken from the traveller and 
sent to an Inland custom house én bond. If pressed for time, take a commissionaire from the hotel, and 
go with him to a writer of petitions—always found near police stations—and get the Proshchenie 
presented to the Chief of Police at orce; if the petitioner is present, it will be allowed there and then; 
with this, clear the goods at the customs personally. Probable expenses for stamps, fees, etc., 
5 roubles; duty on shot-gun about 10, on rifle about 15 roubles, according to weight: cases and gear 
same scale and rate. The rivers teem with fish, which may be taken by tloat-fishing or spinning 
very few will rise to a fly. 
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Horers.—First-class only in the capitals and large towns. Restaurants separate. The Russian 
style is to occupy furnished roome, the price including a Samorar twice daily. Food, drink, ete.. 
may be taken into the hotel, or meals will be served in the apartments, A day is 24 hours; a half-day 
only is chargeable for afew hours occupancy. In Russian style hotels give small gratuities frequently, 
commencing with installation of hazgaze. “Hotel rooins are taken by the day, week, or longer term as 
may be arranged; furnished apartments in private houses by the month, and a month’s notice is 
required before leaving. 


Ventcres.—Cabs (izvoshchiks), large carriages, and three-horse sledges are cheapest in large towns, 
where there is no tariff. Barzain prior to engaging the vehicle, if only for a 15 kepek ride. ‘The men 
at the top of the rank, or nearest the door of hotels, restaurants, stations, etc., ask higher prices than 
those lower down, Rubber-tyred vehicles cost doub! 


Warstnes To TRAVELLERS.—A passport, recently viséd by a Russian Consul, is indispensable. 
Commercial Travellers hefore soliciting business must obtain at frontier a permit, costing 32 roubles, 
and an annual licence (expiring Bist December) costing 5 to 7 roubles additional, and get same 
endorsed by tax inspector or some financial official in each town before calling on any ‘arm. Members 
of the Medival Profession intending to practice in Russia require a Russian diploma. Teachers must 
obtain a certificate of competency from a Russian Consul (fee, 38, 3d.), otherwise, though they may 
fill a situation as tutor or governess in a private family, they camot give lessons to the public, nor 

nglish, Photographers, amateur and professional, should join the Russian Photographie 
Society, Djamgaroy Passage, Kuznctski Most, Moscow, subscription 5 roubles yearly, conferring the 
privilege of photographing thioughont the Tsar's dominions excepting fortresses and royal palaces, 
and to members of the society permission for a limited period is given, on application, for such royal 
domains as the Kremlin and Peterhof, and other Crown properties, which-may be photographed. ‘All 
ic ‘s resident in the country for a longer period than siz months must obtain a permit. from the 
Police, and everyone leaving the country must obtain police permission to do so, which in ordinary 
cases is an endorsement of the passport. Without this authorisation the fo U1 be detained at 
the frontier, suffer a long delay, and incur much expense for inquiries by telegraph at his expense. 
Foreigners may be expelled from Russia without warning and without cause assigned. If escorted to 
the frontier, the fare of the guards must be paid, In cases of detention through misunderstanding, 
communicate instantly with the nearest consul. 


IxpustRtaL Cextres.—The suburbs of the Capitals have large mamufactories, Moscow, the centre 
of the cotton industry, is supported by mills from Serpukhoy and Uzlich, to Kolomna, Kostroma, and 
Kazan; Lodz, near Warsaw, Tula, south of Moscow, have metal industries, ‘The coal and iron region of 
the Denets valley is important; here the works of the English New Russia Co. at Usova, founded by 


John Hughes, of Dowlais, has the largest output of any iron and steel plant in Russia; Perm, on the 
Kama, is in the Ural field, 


AGRICULTURAL CENTRES are: In the 8.W., bordering upon Roumania and Galicia, the Ukraine; the 
E, with Samara, the Russian Chicago, on the wheat-helt, in the Volza valley, and fed from the 
Khirgis and Siberian steppes; flax, ete., in the centre and N.W.; timber N. of Moscow, shipped from 
Archangel and St. Petersburg ; tobacco, in Bessarabia, 


‘Towns of greatest interest to tourists are Moscow, Kief, Kazan, St. Petersburg, Riga, Warsaw, and 
Old Novgorod. 


Ratway Rovres.—Russia N. of Moscow is served by the Trunk lines from Berlin to St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw (see Routes 11 and 12); 8. Russia, including Kief, Odessa, the Caucasus, by those 
radiating from Vienna (see Route 10). | Trunk lines arc: N. to 8. from St. Petersburg to Moscow and 
the Crimea, branching castward to the Caucasus and Central Asia, westward to Kief; St. Petersburg 
to Warsaw and Vienna (see Route 14); W. to E. Riza to Orel, Windau to Rybinsk, Libau to Romney. 
Siberia is served by the W. to E, line, Poland to the Urals (see Route 13). 


River Rovtrs.—On the Volga from Tver (generally from Nijni 
to Astrakhan; on the Don, Dnicper, Dvina, and nearly all navi 
there are steamers running in summer, See Joule 13. 


Ports.—Odessa is the chief port. The Volunteer Fleet send vessels every 3 wecks to the Far East, 
and further communciations arc maintained almost daily with Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Mediterranean ports. ‘The sailings from St. Petersburg, Reval, Riga, ete., are seldom to ports beyond 
Lurope. 


Novgorod, 827 versts lower down) 
able rivers in Russia and Siberia, 


Meprcat.—The traveller has most to fear from dysentery in summer and pneumonia in winter. 
Attention to diet is necessary ; avoid sour foods, kvas, milk curds, and water when suffering from 
summer colic, Chlorodyne is the best remedy, but neither it nor any other patent medicine is 
procurnble in Russia. ‘Tilman’s Kapli” is the best substitute. Nazran, from a Caucasian spring, 
is the safest table-water. In winter, rooms, offices, railway carriages, etc., are kept unbearably hot. 
‘The Russians do not wear extra winter clothing indoors, but altcays take their fur or heavy overcoats 


RUSSIA. . aT 


on going out. This plan is better than using heavy warm underclothing, if temporary changes of the 
weather in winter arc disregarded. Physician: Dr. Carrick, 112, Nevskl, St. Petersburg. Baths: The 
Russian steam baths are found everywhere; used sensibly they will cure ordinary colds, diminish the 
risk of sunstroke, and maintain heaith. 


TRAVELLING.— May-June and August-October are the best seasons; summer Is better than winter 
for sight-sceing, but winter for studying Russian life. ‘Che scenery is monotonous. The railway 
carriages are roomy and comfortable, but the trains are slow. The river steamers are excellent, and 
afford an agreeable change. Pcsting is cheap, but rough, tiring, and most uninteresting when the 
novelty has worn off. (See Routes 12 and 13). The railways (35,000 miles open) are mostly of 5ft. 
gauge, and connect all the large towns, with an express or “Courier” service at least once a day at 
higher fares: a post-train, 5 versts an hour slower, at tariff; and a slow passenger, or mixed train, 
Express trains, 1st and 2nd class only; 3rd class may be taken on the suburban trains in summer; 
4th class for immigrants and labourcrs, chiefly in Siberia, The Archangel line is narrow gaugo; the 
Tranakoe Zelo line, the first in Russia, extra broad; and as the standard Russian and European 
gauges do not correspond trough trains ave impossible. ‘The fares are low, founded upon a zone tariff 
recently raised nearly one-third for long-distance traffic. Fees are payable for booking in advance; 
railway tickets are taxcd 5 kopcks each, and supplementary tickcts are needed for express trains 
for a “place” in them (platzkart, 75 kopeks) for linen, ete.; on suburban lines. tickets good for 10 
and 20 journeys are issued; usually, there is no reduction on these or on return tickets. 


ExpENses.— Russia is 50 per cent. dearer than England. The tourist and ordinary traveller may 
calculate that £2 per diem will be the minimum cost of comfortable travel and sojourn. 


Laneuacs.—Russian is spoken from the Baltic to the Pacific. The Greek alphabet is used, with 
additional Semitic letters for the Slavonic sibillants. The accent is arbitrary, but usually on the 
ante-penultimate. The words below are spelled phonetically—ch is always as in church; @as ye in 
yes; jas in jour. 


Grossary.—White, bielo; red, krasno; black, cherny; cliff, yar: lake, ozero; upper, verkhne; lower, 
nijni; far, dalny; penal, kara; rampart, val; hill, gor; waterside (quay), pristan; ‘sea, mor; rive 
rechka; isle, ostrov; shoal, perekat; ferry. samolet. Mongol Words—Kurgan, tumulus ; dala’, holy ; 
tsay-gan, white cliff; nor, lake; daban, military post. 


Vocapunary.—Part, ehdst; time, raz; “tip,” nachai; may, mojno; railway, jelesni (iron) dorog 
(road); station, rorall; ticket, billet; office, kussa; waiting-room, saal; luggage, bagyish ; cloak-room, 
bagishnaya; train, poezd; (for) ladies, dita dam; for (now) smokers, dli« (ne) kooriashchik; sleeping 
car, spalnivagon; custom-house, famajna ; town, gorod; village, seloe ; street, witsa; square, ploshchad ; 
cathedral, sobor; church, tserko/; hotel, gostinnitza; apartments, nomera; interpreter, perevodchik 
guide book, putevoditel; room, komnata; hed, postel; pillow, podushka; linen, bielo; sheets, prostin 
towels, polotentsa; light, sviecht; matches, spichki ; stove, peck; lavatory, oomiavalnik; bath, vanni; 
baths, dani; w.c., ovdornia; waiter, chelovek; chambermaid, gornichnaya; * boots,” mujik; breakfast, 
zavirak; dinner, obied; fork, vilka; knife, noj; spoon, lojka; plate, farelka; tumbler, stakan; wine 
glass, rumka; cup, chashka; mug, krujka; (halt) bottle, (pol) boteitka; wine, vino; beer, pito; wate 
voda; tea, chai; meat, miasso; bread, kleb ; egg, vaits; morning, utrom; noon, pol-den: eve, vecher 
night, noch; early, rano; late, pozday; big, bolshov; small, maly; neat, blizko; far, dalny; right, 
na pravo: left, na levo; straight on, priamo ; cab (man), izvoshchik; cart, telega; steamer, parakhot; 
horses, loshadei; postboy, yemshchik; master, nachalnik; officer, chinovnik; notice, obyavlente; no 
admittance, fkhod zaprishchaitsa; entrance, fkiod; exit, vykhed; ring, pozvonite; prohibited, 
zaprishchenoe; not allowed, ospreshchaitsia; full, polon; closed, zaperto; open, okrito; porter, 
nossilshchik ; commissionaire, artelshchik; ball-porter, Swiss; yard-man, dvorntk, 


Purases—Yes, da; No, net; No matter, nickevo; Please, pojalust’; Pardon, tzvenit’; Be so kind, 
boot-ye tak dobree; Change this money, razmeneet dengi; Give me—, daite mne— ; Send me—, 
prishtite mne—}; Tell me—, skajite mne—; Io you understand? Ponimaete! How much, skolko; 
Very dear, ocken dorog: What do you want?’ Chto tam ugodno? Is there a place? Est li miesta? Not 
here, Zdyer net; occupied, zaniato; ever so little, choot-choot; Take care! beregitez! All right, khorasha! 
vsiaw ravno; That's a fact, eto fakt; Come in, voidite; Certainly, konechno; Prepare the tea, postarte 
samovar; Tea is ready, chai gotov; Clear away. ooberite; Where is the Inundress? Gde prachka? When 
can I have this? Kogda ya mogu poluchit eto? Thank you, blagodarioo vass; Ticket please, Pasvolte 
billett; Here it is, vof on; Do I change on route? Est li mne na puti peresadki? Without change, bez 
peresadki; How long here? Skolko minoot zdyez? Drive quickly, Poshol, scurry ; slowly, tishe; stop, 
stoy! wait, podojdi! What is that? chfo takoe; Dill, chet. 1, ading 2, dva 4, chetiri: 5, piat; 
6. shest; 7, sem; 8, vosem; 9, davet; 10, deset ; "11, adin-na-deset ; 12, 
20, deadtsat ; 21, dbadtsat- -adin, etc.; 30, tridtsat ; 40, sorok; 50, piat-desit ; 60, shest-te: (0, sem-desitt; 
80, vosem-desitt ; 90, devianosto; 100, sto; 200, dbe- cli; 300, tri-cta ; 400, chetire-sta; 300, piat-sot; 600, 
shest-sot, etc.; 1000, tysecha; Ist, perey; 2nd, woroi; 3rd, tretly, The plural of nouns usually ends in /; 
genitive in ov or ef piat, and higher, governs the yenitive. 
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8t. Petersburg (Sankt Peterburg). Porura- | Apraxin Dvor; New Alexander Market; the Ol 
Tow, 1,439,375. A fine modern city on the south | arsenal hehind the Peter-Paul Fortress, the Pet- , 


shore of the Neva, and islands in its mouth. 
a 3 i Park, the Yi int ; N 
Horers.—*Du Nord; #Grand; D'Angleterre; de | (OVS! Park, the Yelagin Point; the Old and New 


France; de l'Europe; de Paris.’ Restaurants.—In | Villages. Peter the Great's Statue Is between 
the Hotels; also Donon, Contant, Cubat, Pivato, | St. Isaac's Cathedral and the Neva; his House, = 
all foreign; and (Russinn) Palkin’s, Mala-Yar : 


a kin VY on the Vasili Island, immediately opposite the 
H 2 gas +P : 5 
slavets, Medvied. Cafés.—Dominique; Phillipov | suuiaer @atdene: 


VrnIcLes —Omnibuses from the hotels; the | ; 
cabs are small Victorias, the driver (isroshchik) | TRAMWAYs.—In summer and winter horse trams 


reall pres i Caviet Quarter-hour, 20 kopeks: | run in all directions, the chief centre being the ra 
half-hour, ‘ope! hour, ‘opeks; extra at | . a 
night. Better vehicles, rubber-tyred likachi, 50 | Palace Square, at the heginning of the Nevsk 


kopeks and 1 rouble; troikas, 7 to 10 roubles the fares, 4 to 6 kopeks; in summer steam ferry-boats.' 
evening. In winter, sledges are cheaper. to all the islands, fares, 2 to 15.kopeks; and onthe 
giles MINtsTEI au s Excellency Right Hon. | Moika and Fontanka Canals, Steam trams to all 
ir Charles Scott, G.C.B.,@.C.M.@. SECRETARY, e 

3 Hardinge, G.B. "Embassy, 4, Palace Quay, (28¢ S8burhs and dacha resorts, 4 
AL. —J. Michell, Esq. Vasili |  EXCURstoxs.To Tsarskoe Seloc and Pavloval 
Vice-Consur.— | Oranienbaum; Peterhof; St. Sergius; Ropsha; 
i Ostrov Quay, wp the Neva to the Imperial Porcelian Works, and” 
west of the Nicholas Bridze. | Schlusselburg; to the Islands, and Finland dacha 
Usiten StatEs.—His Excellency Hon. Charle- | resorts, partiewlarly to Lakhta Sestoretsk from the 
magne Tower, Secretary.—Herbert Pierce, Esq., |New Village, 25 versts in 1 hour for 65 and 36 

No. 11, Millionay: | kopeks. 
Re nnte: GiamunaL.—W. R. Holloway, Esq,!  Raiways.—The chief termini are: The Nicholas 
“ 0. 21, Nevski Prosp2ct. | Station from Moscow, and the principal agricul- 
. Mary Stregta.—The Nevski Prospect runs from | tural, mining, and industrial ceutres of the south 
+ the Admiralty, on the Neva, to the Nicholas Rail- /:nd east, including Siberia; the Warsaw Station 


z from the’ west, including Berlin and Vienna; the 

way Station. The Gorokovaya, starting from the | Finland Station on the north side of the Neva, 
same point, lends to the Tsarskoe Sele Station, |from Finland and the north and north-west; the | 
and from the same point the Vossnesenski Pros. | Baltic Station, trom Rt. ‘The capital being s0 | 


far north of the most thickly populated regions, 
pect leads to the Warsaw Station, The first! the chief towns are on the way to, or are reached 


large crosa street Is the Bolshaya Morskaya, and | by way of, Moscow or Warsaw: the Bultic Ports; 
between that and the Neva are the chief Govern- jf Riga, Liban, ete, have direct communteation 
with the fertile central, southern, and eastern 
ment offices, and near it the best portion of the | provinces, thus Moscow is the focus point of the : 
city, The commercial quarter is on the Vasili| Russian Railways. 
Ostrov, where are the Exchange, the Cadet School, | St. Petersburg to Russian Towns: To Archangel, 
University, Custom House, Mining College, and | vin Bolzoe, Rybinsk, and Yaroslavl, 1,441 verats, | 
the earlier Academies of the Old Port of St.|in 61 hours, for 26-50, 1690 roubles; to Bakn, + 
Petersburg. The New Port is on the Gutuievski |3,018 versts, in 74 hours, via Moscow (which see);, 
Island, 2 miles west of the Admiralty. | for 48:00, 25°80 roubles; to Moscow. 604 versts, in] 
Oxsxcts oF INTEREST.—The Winter Palnce;|13 hours, for 15°00, 9:00 roubles; to Warsaw, 
Hermitage. Palaces.—Michael, Marble, Taurid, |1,045 versts, in 28°47 hours, for 21°50, 12°90 roubles 
Museums.—Artillery, Naval, Military Equipment, |to Vologda, via Rybinsk and Yaroslayl, 846 verat: 
Agricultural, Mining, Imperial Carriage, and in 333 hours, for 18°50, 11°10 roubles; to Viazmag 
the University Collections; Imperial Library; | via New Torjsk, 840 versts, in 22 hours, for 16-01 
Academy of Arts; Academy of Sciences. Clurches— |9°60 roubles; to Homel, via Vileika, 1,104 verstsg 
St. Isaac's Cathedral, Kazan Cathedral, Smolni |in 26 hours, for 22-00. 13-20 roubles; to Kishinevg: 
Cathedral, St. Alexander-Nevski Cathedral, | via Vilna, Rovro, Kazatin, Razdelnaya, 1,862 verstsg! 
Preobrajenski Cathedral, Troitski, the new | in 54 hours, for 81-00, 18 60 roubles; to Kiev, vig 
Memorial Cathedral. Summer Garden with | Vileika, Bakhmach, 1,471 versts, in 37% hours, f 
Avenue of Statues; Usupov Garden; Alexander | 27°00, 16-20 roubles; to Kus:roma, via Rybinsl 
Garden; The Gostinnoi Dvor, or Bazaar; the|and Yaroslavl, 740 versts, in 214 hours, for 17°00.) 


For further particuland see-Adverbixerient aes 


23% 


22 


Books.—The Itineraries of the best touring routes 


Continental Guide. “Tn the Northman’s Land," b: 
best information respecting travel, sport, and folk-l 
(Pronounce j asa sl 


Railway, jernbane; ticket. 
betaling; luggare. reisetin; smoker, riige kupe 
landsby;’ street, gade; square, pads; chur 


redleger ; porter, portor; restaurant, spisevoerelset; voun, varrelse : 
ct 
w.c., tand-toset; waiter, opearter; chambert 
dinner, middag blev; high tea, solid aftens; fork, quffels 

laske; wine, vin be 


pude; linen, lagencr; towel, haandle; light, use 


glass, vandlass; (half )-bottle, (halt) 


morning, @m morgenen; mid day, middaystid: eve, tusmirke; nizht, nat; early, tidligy Inie, seu 
large, stor; small. amal: high, ophoret; low, lary near, ner; langte; right, ret; left, venstrr 
Allowed, ¢iladé: prohibited, forbyde, forbud: stamps, meer aper,” skrive-pupii 
envelope, konvolut; pins, pind (¢) naule; needle, sy-naul, spyil boot-lace- 


snive-stivle; warning, adeares; 1, enz 2 to; 


10, td; 


Purases.—Yes, Ja; Oh 
Pardon! Head behagers © Tip, 
T want— Jegonsker; Not wanted. Uf 
(cheap), Er dyrt hostbar (billig); Take this awa 
disse; 


Ja-ha, 
Drikkepenge 


da-ja; No, 
Do 


Ow.c.), Hor er (lokum); Make haste, Skynd dem; 


Ganske vist. 


Tourtst Rovt 
the File ‘Ijeld, 360 miles. 
vin Odde on the Hardangert 
20 hours: to the Renesdal aud Molde, 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Christiania (Kristiania). PoruLaTtion, 225,588. 
At the top of the Bjérviken Bay, 80 miles from 


‘The principal arc 
Expenses, exclusive of 
jord, the touri centr 
Also, Berg 


the ‘Skazerak, founded by Christian 1V, on the 
site of Oslo; burnt in 1624. 

Horers.—Seandinave, in Carl Johan's ; 
Grand, Carl Johan's Square; Victoria, D’Angle- 


terre, 

Restaurants,—Schcen's, 

Vantcres.—Single horse in 1st circle, 1 person, 
40 dre; 2 persons, 80 bre. Ind circle, 80'S: 
son; 1 krona, 2 persons; Inggage extra, 
and horse trams from station and quay to central 
points, 


British Ano Unttep States Consvcates. 


Evauisn Crus Roox.—17, Store Strand. 
Tountsr Czvp.—-Theater-gade. 


Post Orrice —Kirke-gade, corner Carl Johan's- 
gade. 


Main Srregt.—Carl Johan's-gade. 


Onsects of INTEREST.—Roval Palace or Slot; 
University, with Natural History and Antiquarian 
Collections, Library; Viking Ship; Slorthinys Hus: 
National Galler Churches, about 15, including 
the old English Church in the Méller-gade, and 
the Gamie Akers Church of the Ith century 
Cestored), ‘Theatres. 
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billet: 


a and biscuits, te og kavringer; breat and butter, 


B. tres 4, sires 5, fem 
20, tyves BO, tretli; 50, femli; 100, hundrede ; 


vou understand 
s naden; Goon! Gaa ive 


Do we change trains (carriages)? Teg maa kansk 


Christiania to Bergen, via Ruyeri 


nd many hints on travel are given in Bradshavs 


Major AJ, Mockler Ferryman, 7s, 6d., has th 
of the Hardanger Fjord and Fjeld. 
hort y and ¢ as ev.) 
ion, station; excess fare, over, or skye 
ompartnent, For keinder; town, -by: vi 
hotel, Aotedlets zuide,’ sorer; interpr: 
bed-clothes, (senge)-| 3 pillow 
fire, dd; matches, fyrstikie: toile’. 


yutten; breakfast 
xpoon, she; plat 
ater, sand; coffe: 
t. kjeed: eggs, eguew 


hoots, gaara 
knife, knib 
. baie 
smir og brod; mea 


il, sluepive; 


£; 7, ayes 8, offe; 9 0! 


1000, tusen; ‘Tt, fu 2nd, andel tal; 8rd, Ger’ 


¢, Var sa god; Thank you, Tal 
Forstaar; Give me—, Bring mis 
How much? Mead pris It is de 
Breng dette bort; Stop, Stan; Clean this, Pude 
e underwers tog (royn); Where is the— 
Virkelig; Indecd, Ja saa; To be sure 


Net; If you ph 


Really, 


ige and the Randsfjord over 
hire, £4 12s. to £5. Christiania to Berge! 
3 Christiania to ‘Prondhjem, 350 miles by. rail it 
en to Trondhjem; Trondhjem to Hammerfest, et 


8.—The cnvirons of Christinnia st 
beautiful, ‘To Oscarshald, a royal chateau, 
nlish miles by Land, or 14 by water, Electri¢ 
car to Skrapsno, thence by ferry. Visit St. Hans 
haugen, the Ezcberg, and the Frognerseter. At 
Horten, iles south, in the Guif, is the chief 
Naval Dockyard, with School and Arsenal. 
Ratways.—1,120 miles open. The Norwegiat 
Trunk Rail, from Christiania, passes Lillestria 
to Eidsvold, at the south-cnd of Lake MjéseD, 
| 42 miles from Christlania (se Route 14), ‘The 
Lake extends 77 miles to the north-west up t} 
Lillehammer (Victoria Hotel), in Gudbrand! 
dalen, whence the main road t» the northern part! 
of Norway is available. G@Jévik 1s tho juncti 
for Sogne Fjord and Bergen. Hamar (#Hotels} 
Grand; Victoria) has a Cathedral, and remains 
an older building at Sforehamer, founded 11 
and rnined 1567, From here the ‘Trank R 
(opened 1877) runs to Trondhjom, pas: 
Elverum, on the Glommen (the junction f 
Stockholm), and up the Glommen valley 
Koppang ; Tonset, under the Trinfjeld; 
(Porvtatiox, 2,000), near some copper work! 
Moltaalen, at the summit level; Stéren (HolelK]) 


PURSTON:! 
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‘Flagestad; Stiren), on the Gula, where the Dovre Gothenburg, Halmstad, Helsingborg, and Hels- 
Field road comes in; and Trondhjem, 349 miles. | ingor; fares, 64.85, 39.35 kr. See Route 14. 
Tnrovcx Rovrss.—Christiania maintains direct | Srzamens.—To Bergen, 5 weekly ; to Christian- 
communication by railway with Stockholm via| sand, daily at 11; to Copenbagen (28, 18, 11 kr.), 
Lillestrom, Charlottenberg, Kil, Laxa, Halls-| sun, and Thure; to Froderikshavn (24 hours), 
‘berg, Cathrincholm, and Qnesta; express in 16 calitag Gt Laursik (Gun. ana thurss Geihen- 


‘hours for 48.95, 34.55 kr. From Stockholm, St. 
‘ Petersburg is reached in 22 to 56 hours, according burg, Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sat. (18, 12, 


to season (see Route 14). With other capitals the |® kr-); Hamburg (4 days), Tues. and Sat. (40, 28, 
most direct routes are by way of Copenhagen, | 14 kr.); Hull, Fri.; Liverpool, London, Newcastle, 
reached In 19} hours, via Fredrikshald, Mellerud, | etc.; also, via Christiansand, to Leith. 


PORTUGAL. 
The Atlantic littoral of the Iberian Peninsula, and the most westerly kingdom of Europe; length, 


360 iniles; average breadth, 100 miles. AXZA—84,606 square miles. PoruLATION (1900)—5,428,800, 
including Madeira and Azores, Kcligion, Roman Catholic. 


Governwent --Monarchy, with a Cortes of two chambe 
Reigning Sovereign: Don Carlos, succeeded 1889. 


Monky.—1,000 reis = 1 milreis = paper, 8s., specie 4s. 54d.. 100 reis = 54d 
Coins—Cordu of 10 milreis = £2 4s, d4d.; Meia Corda, or 5 milreis = £1 2s, 2443 quinto de Corda, or 
2 milreis piece = 8%. 103d; decimo de Coréa, or milreis, 48. 54d. Silcer Cotns—Pieces of 500, 200, 
100, and 50 reis, called respectively 5, 2, 1, ‘and 4 testoon pieces. Billon Coins—Pacato of 40 rels, 
Bronze Coins—20 reis (vintem), 10 reis, and 5, and 8 reis pieces. Sovereigns (= 4¢ milrcis) are current. 


peers clected for life, and Deputies. 


20 reis=1d. Gold 


Portugal was a favourite winter resort of the English before the Rivicra became fashfonable, but 
probably spring is the best season for a visit. The land is very fertile, almost everywhere pretty, and 
in some places, a Cintra, very beautiful. The buildings, if not so magnificent as those of other coun- 
tries, are gay and «triking, with sharply contrasted colours. The towns have good hotels, the prices 
are moderate, and English is understood. Coffee, chocolate, and tea (cha) are taken: déjeuner (almoco) 
is served all morning; cha all day; Bucellas (white winc) is recommended; dinner (jantar) is taken at 
6-0 or 6-30 p.m. Portuguese eocicty Is not so stiff or demonstratively courteous as the Spanish. 


Booxs.—“ Three Springs in Portugal,” H.N. Shore. ‘Peeps at Portugal,” M. O’Connor Morris, 
** Round the Calendar,” Oswald Crawfurd, ‘Oporto: Old and New,” G. Theal. 


Lisbon, the Capital, see page 39. 


ROUMANIA. 


Formerly a Turkish dependency, it was recently constituted a kingdom, to comprise Moldavia, 
Tallachia, and some Danubian provinces. It is on the slopes of the ‘Transylvanian mountains, being 
ighest near the Austrian frontier, and most fertile in Danubian Delta, the Dobrudja, Anka—50,720 
uare miles, of which more than one-fourth is under grain crops, ‘Poruration—5,500,000, mostly, 
oumaing, speaking a Slavo-Italian tanguage, mostly professing to belong to the Greek Church, but 
ith 270,000 Jews and 200,000 foreigners. 


ReiGNinc SovEREIGN —Charles I., proclaimed Prince 1866, and King 1881. 


Post.—About 4,000 offices open; Postal Union rates, Telegraph —4,300 miles in operation. To 
ngland, 75 bani a word. 


Ccrrency.—1 leo=100 bani=94d., or a franc. Coins as in the Latin Union. 


TRaveL.—The country is quite safe for foreigners; first-class should he taken. The towns are 
sanitary and life is dull. ‘The country people are simple and friendly ; national costumes are 1iow 
tre. The upper classes are very hospitable; the cuisine is French, but’ sweets (dolshatza) are much 
tten, they and mamaliga, a sort of polenta, are obtainable everywhere. 


Booxs.— Untrodden Paths,” Mrs. Walker. Rumania,” J. Samuelson, 1882, “The Balkan 
eninsula,” E. Laveleye, 1887. 


Rattwars.—About 2,000 miles open. 


Accrss.—Roumania is served by its railway, connecting Kustendje with tho Vienna trunk line to 
re East, See Route 8, 
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Bucharest (Roum. Buearesci). Porutatios| H. B. M.'s Minister.—Sir J. G. Kennedy, 
about 282,000. A straggling village-city on the| K.C.M.G, Vicr-Coxsut.—Hamilton E. Browne, 
right banks of the Dimbovitza. Esq. U.S. Vicr-Coxsvs..—W. G. Boxshall, Esq. 

Hores.—Continental; du Boulevard; Hugues.) Exerisi Cucncu Service, in Chapel on Strada 
Prices are high; a bargain should be made. Res-| piacunesilor. Pastor, Rev. R. 8, Patterson, 
taurants and Cafés are numerous, iy 

Venicres,—l lel the drive, 2 lef the hour; La} Ra‘wavs.—Bucharest is on the trunk line be- 
Chaussée is the promenade in the town garden. | tween Buda-Pesth and the termini at the mouth 

The best business quarter is near the Grand! of the Danube (see Route 8). There are two 


Square and the new boulevards. Large market stations: the North, for Vienna, Jassy, ete.; and 

place, where many provineial costumes may be 7, : 

seen.” The chief objects of interest are : The King's | Filaret for Giurgevo, Rustchuck, Varna, and the 

Palace; War Office: University; Counell House:| South. To Jassy, 247 miles, in 12 hours, via Ma- 
rimate's Palace; St. George's Cathedral ; the old: sasesci 4 i i 5 

Ghurthes; Coltecl Hospitels Masson with goon | 7#seseh for Odessa and Russian lines; to Giurgevo 


local collections. Large National Theatre; many | in 24 hours; to Galatz, via Buzeu, 158 miles, in 
Variety Theatres. Excursion to Sinain. |9} hours; Rustchuck to Varna, in 8 hours, 


RUSSIA. 


the Chinese frontier. The western division les between 43 70° N. lat., and 18° and 65° E. long., 
with a maximum length—Lapland to Caucasus—ot 2,200 miles; and breadth—German frontier to the 
Ural Mountains of 1.700 miles, Anza—2 million square miles. European Russia is an immense plain, 
with the renowned wheat-belt of chérno-ziom, or * black soil,” bounded on the south by grazing land 
and prairie, or steppes, which merge with sandy deserts further south; and north of the belt immense 
forests of larch, birch, and fir, succeeded by stunted growths when nearing the frozen barren lands 
or “tundras” of the Arctic circle. There are many slow-flowing rivers running S.E. or N.W., some 
connecting a chain of lakes, and by canals made navigable from the Baltic to the Black and Caspian 
Seas, The Volga, 2,400 miles long, is the greatest river in Europe; as Lake Ladoga, from which the 
Neva flows, is the largest lake. ‘The hills are unimportant; the highest peaks of the Ura’s are only 5,000 
to 5,500 feet; of the Valdai, between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 1,120 feet: and the hills near the 
Galician frontier 1,800 feet; Chadir-dagh, in the Crimea, is 5,140 feet; and Elbruz, in the Caucasus, 
18,495 feet. The climate varies. but generally is much more intense than in Western Europe; the 
winters are longer and much colder—70 days of snow at St. Petersburg; the summers are dry and very 
hot ; the spring and autumn are too short to be seasons. In the Capital, and north of it, the summer 
nights are very short; in June and July the “white nights" are most enjoyable. Moscow mean 
annual temperature is 39'5°F., of winter months 14°7°F., and of summer 69°9°F., whilst occasionally the 
mercury freezes, and in the sun ascends to 120°. 


Tue Popvration (1897) of Rus Europe is 103,631,340, of the Empire 128,981,827, including 
many races, as: Great, Little, White Russians, Finns, Tartars, Slavonic and Teutonic Caucasians, 
Khirgis, Kalmucks, Jews, Lapps, Samoyedes, Bashkirs, Buriats, and many Mongol and native 
Asiatic ‘races. Of these, 65 per cent. are Pravo-slavni, belonging to the Orthodox or Russo-Greek 
Church, 15 per cent. are Dissenters from that faith; in addition, there are nearly 12,000,000 Roman 
Catholics (Poland), §,000,000 Protestants (Finland, Couriand), 5,000,000 Jews, and 15,000,000 Mahom- 
medans, whilst in’ Europe there are Pagans as there are in Asia, where also are many Buddhists. 
The aristocracy number nearly 1,000,000, the army and the military class nearly 6,600,000. The 
Russo-Greck Church is governed by the Holy Synod, the Procurator of which is appointed by the 
‘Tsar; the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg is the President. There are 50 dioceses, with Metropolitans 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kief, 16 under archbishops, the remainder under bishops. 


GovensweNt.—Russia is an absolute monarchy, the reigning Tsar being the Emperor Nicholas IT., 
who was born 18th May, 186%, and succecded znd November, 1894, For administrative purposes, 
Enropean Russia is divided into 60 governments, sub-divided again into districts, districts into 
village groups, ete. The Army on a peace footing ts about 1,250,000, in war time 4,600,000; the Vary 
comprises 28 battleships, 14 coast defence vessels, 23 cruisers, 41 gunboats, and 129 in torpedo flotilla. 

Canenpan.—The Russians adhere to the old style, which is now 13 days behind. The days of the 
week coincide, but the 10th of the month in Russia ‘is the 23rd in the rest of Europe. The féte and 
saints’ days ave numerous. The State Holidays are: January Ist, 6th; February Ind; March 25th; 
April 23rd; » ay 6th, 9th, 14mm, 26th; June 29th; July 2nd; August 6th, 15th, 29th, 80th; September 
Bth, 14th, 26th; October Ist, 1st, 2nd; November Mth, 2ist, 2nd; December 6th, 2th, 27th, and 
about 88 minor saints’ days. 
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Russtan Lirk.—The Russians are very sociable, proverbially hospitable, and pass much of their 
time in public. The town season js the winter; the gayest time from Christmas to Carnival. Inthe 
. spring—May—town residents leave for the country, or at least the suburbs, living in dachas 
(bungalows) until the end of August, when the schools, theatres, etc., reopen, and business recom- 
mences, Driving is cheap, Overshoes and fur overcoat indispensable in winter, and both are always 
left in the vestibule. In the bazaars and shops bargaining is customary; fixed prices almost 
unknown. The Russians are not early risers. Tea, with excellent white bread “ Franzuski kleb,” in 
forenoon; luncheon, 12 to 2, or dinner about 4; supper, 9 to 12, Russian fare is good, and well 
varied. Dinner commences with several rumki of vodka, and a snack of fish, meat, or vegetable 
(called zakuska): soups (shchi, cabbage with sour cream), iced In summer: borsh, of beetroot and 
bacon; ukha, of steriet, bream, or other fish; veal, sucking pig. Poultry and game are chief 
delicaci Fish is served after the roast. Guests kiss the hand of their hostess after a meal, and 
when leaving. See national dances at theatres, the people's theatre, promenades (gulianny), gipsy 
concerts; in winter also visit the rinks and ice mountains. Tips must be given servants, ete., in 
hotels, restaurants —10 per cent. of the bill, excluding the charge fur wine, is considered correct. For 
further information, see Route 13. 


Booxs.—General: On European Russia, “All the Russias,” Henry Norman, 1902; and for Siberia 
“Greater Russia,” Wirt Gerrare, 1902; * History of Russia," Ramband (n.e., 8 vols., 1895). Soci 
and Political: “Russia,” Sir Donald M. Wallace: “Empire of the I'sar’s,” Leroy Beaulieu (18 
1896). Fiction: Tolstoy's “Anna Karennina”; Gogol's ‘‘Revizor”; Dostoievski's “Crime and 
Punishment"; and Turginef's works, of which there are English translations. 


Monex.—100 kopeks = 1 rouble = 2s, 13d., exchange averages 94 roubles = £10, Gold Coins—15, 
10, 74, 5 roubles. Si/ver—1 rouble; 50, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 kopeks. Copper—b5, 4, 3, 2,1 kopek 
pieces. State Bank Notes—1, 3, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, 100, 1,000, 2,000 roubles —the 1, 5, and 10 roubles notes 
are being withdrawn, but are current east of the Urals. 


Measures.—Length, the doom =1 inch; the vershok = 13 inches; 16 vershoks = 1 arshin = 28 
inches; 3 arshins = 48 vershok = 1 sajen, or fathom of 7 feet ; 500 sajens = 1 verst = 9 mile; 5 versts 
3 miles, 25 = 16} miles, 100 = 66°28 00 miles = 150°8 versts. Square Measure—I desiatin 
2,400 square sajens =: 2-7 acre 1 zolotnik = 65°8 grains 96 doli; 
8 zolotniki = 1 lot 
1 pood; 10 poods 3 100 poods 
3-17 lot; 1 ton = 62-02 poods.  Liguids—1 krujks 
40 vedros = 1 bochka = 86°80 gallons. 


Post.—Over 10,000 offices open in the Empire; postage for town delivery 5 kopeks; inland 7 kopeks; 
England and within Postal Union, 10 kopeks—in each case for the } oz. letter. Registration fee: 
inland 7, foreign 10 kopeks. Foreign Post cards, 4 kopeks. Foreign letters should be registered 
(zakaznoe); inland, to towns, also; registered letters to country places give much trouble; there is 
no country’ or suburban delivery—letters wait at nearest office or railway station until claimed. 
Addresses, if not written in Russian characters, should not be translated; write Kuznetski Most" 
not “Smith’s Bridge.” Offices are open from 8 to 2; stamps purchasable anywhere at 2 kopeks extra 
each. Money.—Money orders, etc., must be sent by registered letter, made up In the office. 


ae dram: 


161 tons; 1 gram = 1°45 doll: $0: 
= 2°16 pints; 1 vedro = 10 krujki = 217 gallons 


‘TeLFGRAMS.—Town, 1 kopek; inland, 5 kopeks; Siberia, 10 kopeks a word, plus 15 kopeks initial 
tax: “ Urgent" (srochnaya) messages at treble rates (recommended). Foreign: to United Kingdom 
22 kopeks a word, from Asia much higher. It is preferable to wire to a correspondent in the Russia 
capital, to be recabled by him. Messages in foreign languages between large towns only. Telegraphic 
money orders allowed to 100 roubles maximum. 


TeLEPnongs.—In general use throughout the empire in every town. 

DuTIABLR AND FORBIDDEN Goons.—The Customs officers at the frontier pass the tourist a liberal 
allowance of worn clothing, but silk goods, millincry, and fancy articles are closely scrutinised. Food 
stuffs are dutiable. An opened box of cigars, used camera, dry plates, etc., guide books, and provisions 
are passed free, Firearms, air-guns, and political books are prohibited. 


Sport.—There is good shooting throughout the Empire, but little can be had without introductions, 
The local gun-makers can give the best information. If a permit has not been obtained through the 
Consul to pass gun or rifle through the customs at frontier, it will be taken from the traveller and 
sent to an inland custom house in bond. If pressed for time, take a commissionaire from the hotel, and 
go with him to a writer of petitions—always found near police stations—and get the Proshchenie 
presented 10 the Chief of Police at once; if the petitioner is present, it will be allowed there and then; 
with this, clear the goods at the customs personally. Probable expenses for stamps, fees, etc., 
5 roubles; duty on shot-gun about 10, on rifle about 15 roubles, according to weight: cases and gear 
same scale and rate. The rivers teem with fish, which may be taken by float-tishing or spinning; 
very few will rise to a fly. 
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Horers.—First-class only in the capitals and larze towns, Restaurants separate. The Russian 
style is to occupy furnished rooms, the price including a Samorar twice daily, Food, drink, etc., 
may be taken into the hotel. or meals will be served in the apartments, A day ts 24 hours; a half-da 
only is chargeable for afew hours occupancy. In Russian style hotels zive small gratuities frequently, 
commencing with installation of baxgaze. “Totel rooins are tiken by the day, weck, or longer term as 
inay be arranged; furnished apartments in private houses by the month, und a month's notice is 
required before leaving. 


Venicres.—Cabs (izvoshchiks), large carriages, and three-horse sledges are cheapest in large towns, 
where there is no tariff. Barain prior to engaging the vehicle, if only fora 15 kopek ride. The men 
at the top of the rank, or nearest the door of hote restaurants, stations, ctc., ask higher prices than 
those lower down, Rubber-tyred vehicles cost double. 


Wanninas To TRAVELLERS.—A passport, recently viséd by a Russian Consul, ts indispensable. 
Commercial Travellers before soliciting business must obtain at frontier a permit, costing 32 roubles, 
and an annual licence (expiring 3ist December) costing 5 to 7 roubles additional, and get same 
endorsed by tax Inspector or some financial official in each town before calling on any firm. Members 
of the Medical Profession intending to practice in Russia require a Russian diploma. Teachers must 
obtain a certificate of compete from a Russian Consul (fee, 3s, 3d.), otnerwise, though they may 
fill a situation as tutor or governess in a private family, the not give lessons to the public, nor 
even teach English. Photographers, amateur and professional, should join the Russian Photographic 
Society, Djamgaroy Passage, Kuznetski Most, Moscow, subscription 5 roubles yearly, conferring the 
privilege of photographing throughout the Tsar's dominions excepting fortresses and royal palaces, 
and to members of the society permission for a limited period is given, on application, for such royal 

ins as the Kremlin and Peterhof, and other Crown properties, whichmay he photographed. ‘All 
mers resident in the country for a longer period than siz months must obtain a permit from the 
, and everyone leaving the country must obtain police permission to do so, which in ordinary 
cases is an endorsement of the passport. Without this authorisation the foreigner will be detained at 
long delay, and incur much expense for inquiries by telegraph at his expense. 
may be expelled from Russia without warning and without cause assigned, If escorted to 
re of the guards must be paid, In cases of detention through misunderstanding, 
communicate instantly with the nearest consul, 


Ixpustriat Centr The suburbs of the itals have large manufactorics, Moscow, the centre 
of the cotton industry, is supported by mills from Serpukhov and Uglich, to Kolonma, Kostroma, and 
Kazan; Lodz, near Warsaw, ‘Tula, south of Moscow, have metal industries, The coal and iron region of 
the Donets valley is important; here the works of the English New Russia Co. at Usova, founded by 
John Hughes, of Dowlais, has the largest output of any iron and steel plant in Russia; Perm, on the 
Kama, is in the Ural field, 


AGnicuLTURAL CENTRES are: in the $.W., bordering upon Roumania and Galicia, the Ukraine; the 
S.E. with Samara, the Russian Chicago, on the wheat-helt, in the Volga valley. and fed from the 
Khirgis and Siberian steppes; flax, ete., in the centre and N.W.; timber N. of Moscow, shipped from 
Archangel and St. Petersburg ; fobacco, in Bessarabia, 


Towns of greatest interest to tourists are Moscow, Kief, Kazan, St. Petersburg, Riga, Warsaw, and 
Old Novgorod, 


Ratway Rovres.—Russia N. of Moscow is served by the Truk lines from Berlin to St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw (see Routes 11 and 12); 8. Russia, including Kief, Odessa, the Caucastis, by those 
radiating from Vienna (see Route 10). Trunk lines are: N. to $. from St. Petersburg to Moscow and 
the Crimea, branching castward to the Caucasus and Central Asia, westward to Kief; St. Petersburg 
to Warsaw and Vienna (see Koute 14); W. to E. Riza to Orel, Windau to Rybinsk, Libau to Romney. 
Siberia is served by the W. to E, line, Poland to the Urals (see Zoute 13). 


River Rovres.—On the Volga from Tver (generally from Nijni-Novgorod, 827 versts lower down) 
to Astrakhan; on the Don, Dnieper, Dvina, and nearly all navigable rivers in Russia and Siberia, 
there are steamers running in summer. See Route 13. 


Ports.—Odessa is the chief port. The Volunteer Fleet send vessels every 3 weeks to the Far East, 
and further communciations are maintained almost daily with Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Mediterranean ports. The sailings from St. Petersburg, Reval, Riga, etc., are seldom to ports beyond 
Europe. 


MepIcat.—The traveller has most to fear from dysentery in summer and pneumonia in winter, 
Attention to diet is necessary ; avoid sour foods, kvas, milk curds, and water when suffering from 
summer colic. Chlorodyne is the best remedy, but neither it nor any other patent medicine is 
procurable in Russia, ‘'Tilman's Kapli” is the best substitute. Nazran, from a Caucasian spring, 
is the safest table-water. In winter, rooms, offices, railway carriages, etc., are kept unbearably hot. 
‘The Russians do not wear extra winter clothing éndoors, but always take their fur or heavy overcoats 
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on going out. This plan is better than using heavy warm wnderclothing, if temporary changes of the 
weather in winter are disregarded. Physician: Dr. Carrick, 112, Nevskl, St. Petersburg. Baths: The 
Russian steam baths are found everywhere; used sensibly they will cure ordinary colds, diminish the 
risk of sunstroke, and maintaia health. 


‘TRAVELLING.— May-June and August-October arc the best seasons; summer is better than winter 
for sight-seeing, but winter for studying Russian life. ‘The scenery 1s monotonous. The railway 
carriages are roomy and comfortable, but the trains arc slow. ‘The river steamers are excellent, and 
afford an agreeable change. Pesting is cheap, but rough, tiring, and most uninteresting when tho 
novelty has worn off. (See Routes 12 and 


The railways (35,000 miles open) are mostly of 5ft. 
gauge, and connect all the large towns, with an express or “Courier” service at least once a day at 
higher fares; a post-train, 5 versts an hour slower, at tariff; and a slow passenger, or mixed train, 
Express trains, Ist and 2ud class only; 3ed cluss may be taken on the suburban trains in summer; 


4th class for immigrants and labourers, chiefly in Siberia, The Archangel line is narrow gauge; the 
Transkoe Zelo linc, the first in Russia, extra broad; and as the standard Russian and European 
gauges do not correspond through trains are impossible. ‘The fares are low. founded npon a zone tariff 
recently raised nearly one-third for long-distance traffic. Fees are payable for booking in advance; 
railway tickcts are taxed 5 kopeks each, and supplementary tickets are needed for express trains 
for a “place” in them (platzkart, 75 kopeks) for linen, ete.; on suburban lines, tickets good for 10 
and 20 journeys are issued; usually, there is no reduction on these or on return tickets. 


EXpENsEs.—Russia is 50 per cent. dearer than England. The tourist and ordinary traveller may 
calculate that £2 per diem will be the minimum cost of comfortable travel and sojourn. 


LanGuace.—Russian is spoken from the Baltic to the Pacific. The Greek alphabet is used, with 
additional Semitic letters for the Slavonic sibillants. ‘The accent is arbitrary, but usually on the 
ante-penultimate. The words below are spelled phonetically—ch is always as in church; eas ye in 
yes; jas in jour. 


Grossary.—White, dielo; red, krasno; black, cherny; cliff, yar; lake, ozero; upper, verkhne; lower, 
nijni; far, dalny; penal, kara; rampart, val; hill, gor; waterside (quay), pristan; sca, mor; riv 
rechka; isle, ostrov; shoal, perekat; ferry. samolet. Mongol Words—Kurgan, tumulus ; dalai, hol 
tsay-gan, white cliff; nor, lake; daban, military post. 


Vocastary.—Part, chdst; time, raz; “tip,” nachai; may, mojno; railway, jelesni (iron) dorog 
(road); station, vorall; ticket, billet; office, kassa; waiting-room, saa’; luggage, baggdsh ; cloak-room, 
bagdshnaya; train, poezd; (for) ladies, dlia dam; for (non) smokers, dlia (ne) kooriashchik; sleeping 
car, spalnivagon; custom-house, famojna; town, gorod; Village, seloe ; street, witsa; square, ploshchad ; 
cathedral, sobor; church, tseréof: hotel, gostinnitza; apartments, nomera; interpreter, pererodchik ; 
guide book, putevoditel; room, komnata; bed, postel; pillow, podushka;; linen, bielo; sheets, prostint 
towels, polotentsa; light, svicchi; matches, spichki ; stove, pech; lavatory, oomiavatnik; bath, vanni: 
baths, dani; w.c., ovbornia; waiter, chelovek; chambermald, gornichnaya; ‘ boots,” mujik; breakfast, 
zavtrak; dinner, obied; fork, vilka; knife, noj; spoon, lojka; plate, farelka; tumbler, stakan; wine 
glass, rumka; cup, chashka; mug, krujka; (hall) bottle, (pol) boteilka; wine, vino; beer, pivo; water, 
voda; tea, chai; meat, miasso; bread, kleb ; egg. nails; morning, trom; noon, pol-dens eve, vecher; 
night, noch; early, rano; Inte, pozdny; big, bolshov; small, maly; near, blézko; far, dainy; right, 
na pravo: left, na levo; straight on, priamo ; cab(mun), izvoshchik; cart, telega; steamer, parakhot; 
horses, loshadei; postboy, yemshchik; master, nachainik; officer, chinovnik; notice, obyavlente; no 
admittance, fkhod zaprishchaitsa; entrance, fkhod; exit, vykhed; ring, pozvonite; prohibited, 
zaprishchenoe; not allowed, cospreskchaitsia; full, polon; closed, zaperto; open, okrito; porter, 
nossilshchik ; commissionaire, artelshchik; ball-porter, Swiss; yard-man, dvorntk, ms 


PHrases—Yes, da; No, net; No matter, nichevo; Pleaso, pojalust’; Pardon, izvenit’; Be so kind, 
boot-ye tak dobree; Change this money, razmenect dengi; Give me—, daite mne— ; ‘Send me—, 
prishlite mne—; Tell me—, skajite mne—; Do you understand ? Ponimaete! How much 
Very dear, ocken dorog; What do you want?’ Chto tam ugodno? Is there a place? Est li mi 
here, Zdyer net: occupied, zaniato, ever 80 little, choot-chood Take care? beregiles! All right, Hhorasha! 
vsiaw ravno; That's a fact, eto fake; Come in, toidite; Certainly, konechno; Prepare the tea, postavte 
samovar ; Tea is ready, chai gofov; Clear away, ooberife; Where is the laundress? Gde prachka? When 
can I have this? Kogda ya mogu poluchit eto? Think you, dlagodarioo vass; Ticket please, Pasvolte 
billet; Here it is, vot on; Do I change en route? Est li mne na puti peresadki? Without change, bez 
peresadki; How long here? Skolko minoot zdyez? Drive quickly, Poskol, scurry ; slowly. ti 
stoy! wait, podojdi! What is that? chto takoe; bill, chet. 1, adins 2, doa; 3, tri; 4, cheti 
6, shest; 7, sem; 8, vosem; 9, davet; 10, desets 11, adin-na-deset; 12, dbe-nddset ; 13, tri-nddset. etes 
20, dvadtsat ; 21, dbadtsat-adin, ctc.; 30, tridtsat ; 40, sorok; 50. piat-desitt; G0, shest-desit ; 70, sem-desit; 
80, vosem-desit ; 90, devianosto ; 100, sto; 200, dbe-cti; 300, tri-cta ; 400, chetire-sta; 500, piat-sot; 600, 
shest-sot, ete.; 1000, tysecha; 1st, prey; 2nd, vtoroi; 3rd, tretty. The plural of nouns usually ends in é; 
genitive in ov or et; piat, and higher. governs the yenitire. 
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8t. Petersburg (Sankt Peterburg). Porura- 
TION, 1,439,375. A fine modern city on the south 
shore of the Neva, and islands in its mouth. 
Hoters.—*Du Nord; *Grand; D'Angleterre; de 
France; de l'Europe; de Paris.’ Restaurants.—In 
the Hotels; also Donon, Contant, Cubat, Pivato, 
all foreign; and (Russian) Palkin's, Mala-Yar 
slavets, Medvied. Cafes.—Dominique; Phillipo 
VEHICLES —Omnibuses from the hotels; the 
cabs are small Victorias, the driver (isroshchik) 
will bargain. Tariff: Quarter-hour, 20 kopcks: 
half-hour, 35 kopeks; hour, 60 kopeks; extra at 
night. Better vehicles, rubher-tyred likachi, 50 
kopeks and 1 rouble; troikas, 7 to 10 roubles the 
evening. In winter, sledges are cheaper. 
H.B.M.'s Mixisten.—His Excellency Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Scott, G.C.B.,G.C.M.@. 8) 
Hon. C, Hardinge, 6.B. 
UL-GENERAL. — J. 
> No. 26, E-C 
J. Wishaw, Esq. on the Vasili Ostrov Quay, 
west of the Nicholas Bridze. 
Unirep States.—Ilis Excetlen 
magne Tower, SecreTany.—Herl 
No. M1, Millionaya. 


Consut- @rNneran.—W, R. 


NSU 


Hon. Charie- 
Pierce, Esq., 


Tolloway, Esq., 


Mat Stregrs.—The Nevski Prospect runs from 
‘he Admiralty, on the Neva, to the Nicholas Rail- 
way Station. The Gorokovaya, starting from the 
same point, leads to the Tsarskoe Seloe Station, 
and from the same point the Vossnesenski Pros. 
pect leads to the Warsaw Station, ‘The first 
Jarge cross street is the Bolshaya Morskaya, and 
between that and the Neva are the chief Govern- 
ment offices, and near it the best portion of the 
city, The commercial quarter is on the Vasili 
Ostrov, where are the Exchange, the Cadet School, 
University, Custom House, Mining College, and 
the earlier Academies of the Old Port of St. 
Petersburg. The New Port is on the Gutuievski 
Island, 2 miles west of the Admiralty. 

Oxsxcrs oF INTEREST.—The Winter Palace; 
Hermitage. Palaces.—Michael, Marble, Taurid. 
Museums.—Artillery, Naval, Military Equipment, 
Agricultural, Mining, Imperial Carriage, and 
the University Collections; Imperial Library; 
Academy of Arts; Academy of Sciences. Churches— 
St. Isaac's Cathedral, Kazan Cathedral, Smolni 
Cathedral, St. Alexander-Nevski Cathedral, 
Preobrajenski Cathedral, Troitski, the new 
Memorial Cathedral. Summer Garden with 
Avenue of Statues; Usupov Garden; Alexander 
Garden; The Gostinnoi Dvor, or Bazaar; the 
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| Apraxin Dvor; New Alexander Market; the 01d 
j Arsenal behind the Peter-Paul Fortress, the Pet- 
|rovski Park, the Yelagin Point; the Old and New 
Villages. Peter the Great's Statue Is between 
St. Isanc's Cathedral and the Neva; his House, 
on the Vasili Island, immediately opposite the 
| Summer Gardens, 

| Tramwars.—In summer and winter horse trams 
‘run in all directions, the chief centre being the 
[Palace Square, at the beginning of the Nevski; 
fares, 4 to 6 kopeks; in summer steam ferry-boats 
to all the islands, fares, 2 to 15.kopeks; and onthe 
|Moika and Fontanka Canals, Steam trams to all 


“the suburbs and dacha resorts, 


Excurstoxs.-To Tsarskoe Seloc and Pavloysk; 
Oranienbaum; Peterhof; St. Sergius; Ropsha: 
(up the Neva to the Imperial Porcelian Works, and 
| Schlusselburg ; to the Islands, and Finland dacha 


| resorts, particularly to Lakhta Sestoretsk from the 
New Village, 25 versts in 1 hour for 65 and 35 
kopeks. 


Raiways.—The chief termini are: The Nicholas 
Station from Moscow, and the principal agricul- 
jtural, mining, and industrial centres of the south 
jand east, including Siberia; the Warsaw Station 
from the west, including Berlin and Vienna; the 
{Finland Station on the north side of the Neva, 
from Finland and the north and north-west; the 
Baltic Station, trom Reval, The capital being so 
far north of the most thickly populated regions, 
| the chief towns are on the way to, or are reached 
hy way of, Moscow or Warsaw: the Baltic Ports 
of Riga, Liban, ete, have direct communteation 
with the fertile central, southern, and eastern 
provinces, thus Moscow is the focus point of the 
Russian Railways, 


St. Petersburg to Russian Towns: To Archangel, 
ivia Bolgoe, Rybinsk, and Yaroslavl, 1,441 verats, 
in 61 hours, for 26-50, 15-90 roubles; to Bakn, 
3,018 versts, in 74 hours, via Moscow (which see), 
for 48-00, 25:80 roubles; to Moscow. 604 versts, in 
|13 hours, for 15°09, 9:00 roubles; to Warsaw, 
1,045 versts, in 28°47 howrs, for 21°50, 12-90 roubles; 
to Vologda, via Rybinsk and Yaroslavl, 846 versts, 
in 833 hours, for 18:50, 11°10 roubles; to Viazma, 
vin New Torjsk, 840 versts, in 22 hours, for 1600, 
9°60 roubles; to Homel, via Vileika, 1,104 versts, 
In 26 hours, for 2200, 13-20 roubles; to Kishinev, 
via Vilna, Rovno, Kazatin, Razdelnaya, 1,862 versts, 
in 54 hours, for 31-00, 18 60 roubles; to Kiev, via 
Vileika, Bakhinach, 1,471 versts, in 373 hours, for 
27°00, 16-20 roubles; to Kustroma, via Rybinsk 
and Yaroslavl, 740 versts, in 213 hours, for 17-00, 


For further particulars 


see Advertisement pages, 
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10-20 roubles; to Libau, via Pskov, Valk, Riga, 
Muravieva (Mojeiki), 768 versts, in 28 hours, for 
17°50, 10°50 roubles, aud via Kalkuny, Radzivi- 
lishki, 866 versts, in 244 hours, for 19°00, 11°40 
roubles; to Lodz, via Warsaw, Kolushki, 1,183 
versts, in 30 hours, for 23°00, 13°80 roubles; to 
Nikolaiev, via Vilelka, Romny, Kremenchug, 1,878 
versts, in 57} hours, for 31°00, 18°60 roubles, and 
via Moscow, 1,901 versts, in 57 hours, same fares; 
to Great Novgorod, via Chudovo, 180 versts, In 
8 hours, for 6-20, 3°72 roubles ; to Odessa, via Vilna, 
Rovno, Kazatin, 1,818 versts, in 49 hours, for 30°50, 
18-30 roubles; to Riga, via Pskov, Valk, 549 versts, 
In 19 hours, for 14-00, 8:40 roubles; and by Sleeping 
Car Expreas via Taps, 615 versts, in 154 hours, for 
15-00, 9-00 roubles; to Smolensk, via Viazma 818 


versts, in 29} hours, for 18°50, 11°10 roubles, and) 


via Dvinsk (Dunaburg), 878 versts, in 23} hours, 
for 19°00, 11°40 roubles. To other places, see Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Kiev, and Rica. 

‘Tnroucu Routes To St. PeteRsBuxe from the 
west are by way of Berlin (see Route 11) and 
Wienna (see Roule 16), and Finland (see Route 14). 
Berlin is reached in 31 hours, for 72 roubles, by 
North Express; in 35} hours by ordinary express, 
for 53.75, 85.55 roubles; Copenhagen, via Berlin, 
in 48 hours, for 72.00, 47.40 roubles; Paris in 48 
hours, by North Express, for 140 roubles, and ordi- 
nary express in 55 hours for 103.00, 72.50 roubles ; 
Stockholm, via Kaipiais, Hy vinge, Hango, in about 
48 hours; Vienna, via Warsaw, Granica, Trze- 
binia, and Oderberg, in 44 hours, for 47.55, 29.40 
roubles. 

Sreamens (in summer only) to London, Hull, 
,Stettin, Stockholm, and Baltic Ports; also Russian 
steamers to Odessa and the Far East; in winter 
the nearest port is either Reval or Baltish Port. 

Moscow (Moskva). Povrutation, 1,035,664. 
‘The old capital of Russia, is on the great Russian 
“plain in the forest belt upon the banks of the 


Moskva, a smnall tributary of the Oka, which runs 
into the Volga at Nijni-Novgorod. 

Horexs.—Berlin; Slavianski Bazaar; Billo; 
Continental; Dresden. Restaurants in the hotel: 
Bolshoi Moskoveki Traktir, Tiestov's, Ermitage, 
Praga. Café: Philipov's. 

Posr Orrice.—Miasnitzkaya, and seven sub- 
Offices. 

‘Tauatres.—Bolshoi, Theatre Place; Mala, near 
Kitai Gorod; Summer Theatres, etc., Aquarium, 
Ermitage, Mauritania, Strelna, etc., in the Petrov- 
ski Park. 

‘Tramwars.—Horse, electric, and steam trams by 
principal thoroughfares to all the suburbs. 


RUSSIA. 
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Venicies.—As in St. Petersburg, but cheaper; 

| short rides from 15 kop., tariff disregarded. Omni- 

; buses (tinetka) from ‘Trubnays Square to Ostan- 
kina, ete. 


| Main Srerets.—The city was formerly within 
the walls of the Kremlin; then within the Kitai- 
| gorod, whose walls encircle it; next, it extended 
ito the white city, the ramparts of which now 
| form the ring of Boulevards. The outer limit now 
lis the Kammer College trench (val), and the 
streets are irreular, like those of an immense 
village, the leading thoroughfares radiating from 
the old gates in the wall of the Kitai-gorod, The 
‘Tverskaya, leading to the Smolensk station, is 
the busiest; the Lubianka end Sretenka to the 
Sukharev Tower the more central. The Kuznet- 
ski Most, or Smith's Bridge, has some of tho best 
shops, and isthe main crossstreet. The aristocratic 
quarter is the west, around the Prechistenka. 

Oxssxcts oF InTEREST.—The Kremlin, with its 
palaces, cathedrals, monasteries, treasury, and 
collections; the view from Ivan Veliki Tower, 
above the Big Bell, is superb; Roumiantsev 
Musgum; Tretiakov Gallery; Sukharev Bashpia- 
The New Rows; Church of St. Basil, in the Grait 
Square; House of the Romanoff's; most of iby 
400 churches. Sec “The Story of Moscow,” by 
W. Gerrare, 1900, 3s. 6d. 

Excorsions.—To Ostankina; Petrovski Palace , 
and Park; Sokoluiki; the Sparrow Hills; Novo 
Devichi Convent; Donskoi, Spasski, Simeonovski 
Monasteries; Bogorodske dacha resort. Further 
away, by rail, to Ismailovo, Kolomenske, the 
Resurrection Church and New Jerusalem; Troitsa 
| Monastery. Nijui-Novgorod (Hotel de Russic), 
| 274 miles, with great fair from 27th July to 17th 
August (old style). 
| Moscow is on the great trunk line of the over- 

i land route to the Far East (see Rowle 13), and is the 
veentre of the Russian railway aystem (sce 
Route 12). 


| From Moscow by rail to Alexandrovo, 1,426 
| verats (see Route 13); to Archangel, 1,049 versts 
(see Route 12); to Baku, 2,389 versts (see Route 10); 
to Viadikavkas, 1,806 'verts (see Route 12); to 
Irkutsk, 5,108 versts (see Reute 13); to Kars, 8,156 
versts (see Route 21); to Kertch, 1,462 versts (sce 
Route 18); to Krasnoyarsk, 4,099 versts (see Route 
|13); to Perm (by rail direct), 2,757 versts (sce 
| Route 18); to Riga, 865 versts (sce Route 11 
Rostov-on-Don, 1,165 versts (see Route 12); to 
Samara, 1,118 versts (see Route 13); to Sevastopol, 
1,440 versts (see Route 10); to Stretensk, 6,204 
versts (see Route 18). 
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SERVIA.” 


A small kingdom in the South East of Europe, along the southern bank of the middle Danube. 
AREA, 19,030 square miles; hilly in the southern portion, but very fertile in the northern low lands. 


ReiGNinG Sovereicn.—Alexander I., succeeded 1889, 


Mosey.—1 dinar of 100 paras = 94d., thus equal to the frane, lira, ete. Gold Coins of 20 and 10 din} 
and Silver of } and 4 din; Viekel, 20, 10, and § paras; Bronze, 10 and 5 paras. 


_ TRAVEL.—In Servia there is little to sce, and life is simple and somewhat duli for foreigners, Living 
is very cheap. 
Booxs.—Servia, J. W. Gambier, 1878; Travels, A. Muir Mackenzie, 1887; Servia, Herbert Vivian, 18%, 


Rai.wars.—Some 350 miles open, Highways, 3,500 miles, mostly bad roads. River navigation 
394 miles. 

Belgrade (Serb. Beograd). Porciation, 54.494, Skupchina, University, Library, Museum, the old 
Inst ofaig Planahet cece aie ae gfy Turkish quarter in ruins, “the. Kalimein 
Roman Singidunun on the Save. | Garden is the fashionable resort. There is 4 

Horens.—Grand; Paris; National. | National Theatre and several Variety Halls. 

HW. B. M.'s Minisren.—Sir G. BF. Bonham, | Raiways.—With the execption of the trunk 
Coxsun.—R. D, G. Macdonald, Esq. | line to Constantinople (see Zoute 8), the Hines are 

U.S. Vice-Consun-Gaxerat.—Chr, Vigeli, Esq. | unimportant. From Nisch, on that line, there is 

‘The Doubrovatchka is the main street, close to. 4 branch to Ristovatz (66 miles) on the Turkish 
the Citadel; the broad King Milan Strect divides | frontier, and thence via Uskub to Salonica (210) 
the Save from the Danube districts of the town. | miles). There is also a branch from Lupovo to 
The CHIEY OBJECTS OF INTEREST are: ‘The Palace, | Kragouyevatz. 


SPAIN. 
jd} A kingdom in the South-West of Europe, with a coast line of 712 miles on the Mediterranean ant 
miles on the Atlantic sea-bourd. Arka, 196,173 square miles, PoruLAatioy, 18,089,500, including 
Religion, Roman Catholic. 
@ Government.—A limited monarchy under King Alfonso XIIL., born 1886. The Cortes comprises 
pihe Senate, 180 members, and House of Deputies, one member for cach 50,000 inhabitants. 
1 peseta=paper about 74d., specie 94d. Gold Coins—100, 50, 25, 20, 10, and 
2 and 20 and 25 centimos. Bronze Coins—1, 2, 5, 10 centimos. 
.; 10 pesetas=7s. 1d; and the other coins in proportion, A 25 pescta gold 
Bhiece is nearly equal to a sovereign. Paper money is largely in use.—From The Merchant's Hand- 
a 8 H sely 
efook, by W. A, Browne, M.A., LL-D., (London: Stanford), 
© TraveL—The best season is probably the autumn, or early spring for the southern provinces. At 
-ther seasons the trecless country pt to prove monotonous and fordidding; after passing the 
Tpyrences there is little natural scenery tu attract until the valley of the Ebro is reached, In the suull 
towns the hotel accommodation is often second-rate, the fare indiflerent, and this even where there are 
pivchitectural remains or other attractions of great interest. Begsars are mumerous and sometimes 
troublesome, Chocolate, not coffee, is the usual drink. Breakfast (desayuno) is usually served in the bed- 
I+oom; déjeuner (almuerzo), 11 to.1; and dinner (comida), 6 to 7 pau., but in the north and at Madrid 
3 pan. is the more usual hour. 
xB. Booxs.—H. Blackburn's “ Artisti 


cll's All Round Spain”, Sir J. B. Stone's 
+ Summer Holiday in Spain; “ Spanish Highways and Byways,” K. L. Bates, 1900; “Sights and Cities 
My Spain,” E. Mian, 1899; “ Guide,” H. O'Shea; * Land of tie Dons," E. Williams, 1902. 
Raizways.—6,070 miles open; the trains are slow, and the accommodation poor. There is the 
tb ven expreso, 1st and 2nd class only, and the tren sur cxrpreso, Ist class only, attaining an average speed 
Art 40 km., the ordinary trains (correo) 25 km,, and the mixed even siower, The cars are heated 
caloriferos), but the 3rd class is quite impossible for long journeys, and 2nd class very uncomfortable. 
Sbitlows (almohados) and blankets (mantas) may be hired. ‘The s/eeping cars have observation com- 
Csartments (camas berlinas) on many trains, there are also saloons (salones) for parties of 6 or more. 
preturn and circular tour tickets at reduced prices are issued. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 
wuggage: 30 kg. free; excess charges vary ; luggage may be sealed (precintar) on the north railways as 
M "precaution against pilfering en route. In'the large towns it is best to purchase the tickets a couple of 
Asours hefore starting at the Despacho Central, where luzgage may also be registered (eyuipage facturado), 
zind often the zeneral omnibus taken to the often distant station iu the suburbs. The ordinary 
—ratuity to 1 peseta. 
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. Horexs.~The best are passable; for the most part clean, but not luxuriously furnished, There is @ 
good table kept, and the dimer is usually satisfuctory. The fondas of the towns are inferior, the 
posadas are only inns, and the venéas of the country smail taverns, Usually payment is at a fixed price 
per day, which may or may not include dinner and wine. 


LancuaGr.—Spanish (lengua Castellana) is generally spoken, but many of the hotel waiters are 
Italian, and mostly polyglot. The place names are often of Moorish extraction. Grossary: Alameda, 
wardens; alcazar, fort; alminar, minaret; azotea, tint roof; azulegos, glazed tiles; barrie, suburb; 
cuartel, barracks; ermita, shrine; empalme, junction; glorieta. circus (cross roads); longa, exchange 
mihrab, mosque-altar ; paseo, park; puerta, pass; puerta del perdon, porch (sanctuary): quinta, park 
quintal, 46 kilogrammes ; seo, cathedral; sierra, mountains; vega, plain; zagouan, court-yard. 


Vocasurary—Railway, ferro-carril; tickct, billet; station, estacton; luggage, mis cosas; smoker, 
fumadores; ladies’ compartment, para senores; town, ciudad; village, lugar; street, calle; square, plaza ; 
church, iglesia; buffet, fonda; guide, guia; porter, mozo de cordel; room, cuarlo; bed, ajuar; pillow, 
almohada ; linen, ropa; towe!, pano; light, luz; fire, fuego; bath, bano; w.c., cama tocadores; waiter, 
mozo; chambermaid, camarera, muchacha: boots, ‘mozo de posada, muchacho; breakfast’ almozo; 
dinner, comida; fork, fenedor; knife, cuchillo; spoon, cuchara; plate, plato glass, vaso; helf-bottle, 
(media) botclla; wine, vin beer, cerreza; water, agua; coffee, cafe; tea, le; meat, carne; eggs, 
huevos; morning, manana; mid-day. mediodia; eve, vishera; night, nocho: carly, temprano; lite, 
tarde; large, largo; small, chiquito; high, alto; low, bajo; near, cerca; far, legos; right, a lu derecha; 
left, izquierda; straight on, bien derecho; allowed, permitido ; prohibited, estorbado; stamps, sellos; 
pin, alfiler; needle, aguja; hair-pins, alfiler para el pelo; 1, uno; 2, dos: 3, tres; 4, cuatro; 5, cinco; 
G, seis; 7, siete; 8, ocho; 9, nueve; 10, diez; 20, veinte; 80, treinta; 50, cincuenta; 100, ciento; Ist, 
+ primera; 2nd, segunda; 3rd, tercera. 


Pugases.—Yes, Si; No, Vo; If you please, Sé gusta usted; Thank you, Gracias; Pardon Perdone 

armmerrpi; “Tip,” ‘Propina; Do you understand? Entiende? Give 'me—, Deme usted — ; 

ees —, Yo necesito ——; Let us go! Vamos; Bring me hot (cold) water, Traigame usted agua 

.. Bf inte; How much? 'Cuanto? Tt is dear (cheap), é caro (barato); Hurry! Vay a deprisa! 

ada! Do we change trains (carriages) here? Cambiamos de tren (coches) aqui? Where Is 

Donde esta el —? How long to wait? Cuanto tiempo paramos? No room, No hay asientos; 
ir seats, Viajeros al tren; entrance, entrada; exit, salida. 


a. Porurarion, 610.616, Afine city, on | Paseo de Recoletos, Library with one million 
i e rising from a lofty plain. The sma’ 4 
Ezanares hows through the west quarter, | Volumes, Archives, Modern Art, Archaological and 
[ | Natural History Museums; Bellas Artes, ‘furillo's 
Bee laPaix (French); Roma; Universo. | and other fine works, open daily, 50c.; Museo de 
fis. | Artilleria; Museo Naval; Palacio del Cengreso; 
reex7, —The Puerta del Sol, running west | C288 de Ayuntamiento, Churches: San ?ranciso 
lle Mayor to the Campo del Moro and the | oi Grandes cae ees ae as Ae bee sar 
| Jeronimo el eal asilica de Nuestra S:ilora de 
st as th Alcala, crossing the 
el nit ma the Calle de Hicala, crossing the 1. cin, San Autoutedéda Mloridn, tan Aniree dd 
ard to the Park and Plaza del Toros (Bull | 14; Plamencos. Parks: Buen Retiro, Jardin 
The Calle d’Arenal from the Puerta del | Botanteo, Campo del Moro, Casa de Campo. 
ids to the Plaza Oriente and Royal Palace; | 7heatres: Teatro Real, Espaiiol, Comedia, Prin- 
the best shops are on the Carrera de S.|cesa. Variety Theatres: Zarzuela. The Bull 
0, on the east of the Puerta del Sol, lead- | Ring seats 14,000 spectators, 
the Paseo del Prado and Museum. See | 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


From Maprip to Barcelona, 183k. in 5} hours, for 
: | 21-05 pesetas; to Cadiz, 725k. in 22 hours, for 82°10 
becrs or Notice.—Palacio Real, on the | pesetas; to Seville, 572k. in 18 hours, for 65:95 

anares, with relics in the Relicarlo de Ia | pesetas, sleeping car 20-70 pesetas extra; to Xerez, 

f Capilla; Armeria, with collection of arms | 104k. from Seville, on the Cadiz line, no express 

L armour; Catedral (building); Museo del trains. Madrid to Algeciras and Gibraltar, Roule 
lo, with 2,000 pictures, open daily, 50c.;' 1; for other towns and international connections, 
cio de 1a Biblioteca y Muscos Nacionales, | see Route 16. 
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SWEDEN. 
A joint kingdom with Norway, vecupying the cast half of the Scandinavian Peninsula. Its length 
is over 1.000 miles, and breadth 300 miles, and for the most part is flat land, with large lakes. 
Area, 172,876 square miles. PopuLatioy, 5,136,441, of whom Lupps number 6,846 and Finns 19,500. 


REIGNING Soverzicy.—Oscar II., grandson of Bernadotte, succeeded 1872 to the title of King of 
Sweden and Norway. 

Monky.--100 dre = 1 krona = 1s. 1Jd. Gold Coins—20, 10, and 5 kronor. Silver Pieces—2 and 1 
kronor; 50, 25, and 10 re. Bronze—5, 2, and 1 dre. Bank Notes are in denominations of 10 kronor 
called gold’ crowns; also of 5 kronors; the currency of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are legal 
tender in ll three countries. 

Cosmexce.—Exports of timber, agricultural produce, and iron ore; the fisherics also are important; 
manufacturing industries little developed, mports, 253 million sterling. £.cports, 19} millions; to 
England 10 and from England 5 millions. 

Cumats.—The air is cold, but not moist; mean temperature (Stockholm) 42° F. The winter is very 
long and spring very short. 

Lancvace.—Swedish, but English is more or less understood on main routes. 


Hints.—The Swedes are very polite, and the least rudeness, even by inadvertence, is resented 
quickly. Living is cheap, but the fare rough. The sale of spirits is a state monopoly, and most hotels 
have licences to sell wines only, Breakfast is more substantial than in France or Germany; the mid- 
day meal is dinner; supper is served in the evening. Each meal is bexun by each person helping 
himself from many fish-snacks and like dishes on the sideboard; the joint or otner dish is the only 
course eaten at table. The small snacks in reat variety are found at all railway restaurants; the 
usual price is 40 dre; but the purchaser of a cup of tea or cofice is free tu help himself to the faucy 
breads on the table, and to a second cup. Meals at stations, 1} krone. 

Booxs.—Sweden and Norway, ¥. H. Woods; Sweden and the Swedes, W. ‘Thomas, 1898; The Swedis 
Touring Club's Guide, 1698, 

RaiLways.—About 6,500 miles open; various gauges from 2} to 4 feet 10 inches. The trains are 
fairly rapid, but not very comfortable. 

Stockholm. Porvzatros, 302,462. Anirregu-{ U.S. Ministen.—His Excellency Hon. W. W. 
lar city on islands and the shore between Lake ‘Thomas or Lecation.—E. S. Winslow, 
Millar atd the sea, with streets rising from the | Esq. Consun Gex.—Joseph Muir, Esq. 
water level in terraces, and reached by the Katrina ‘ 
Hiss, a gigantic free hydraulic lift. Main StreeTs.—On the main land the Berger 

Horers.—Grand; Rydberg; Continental; Kung | Jarl’s Gatan runs north from tie Nybrovilren and 
Carl. Joarding Houses: Belfrages, Vasagatan. | Strandvagen (quay), and the Regering's Gatan 
Boarding houses (Rum att Avra) plentiful, and | running north from Gustav Adolf's Square, The 


restanrmts (Matsalar) equally numerous." Kes- - 
faurant: in hotels; also du Nord; Opera-Kallaren; | Drottning-gatan runs north from the Quay to the 


Bern's; Hamburger Bors; Ostergotland. Cajés: | Observatory, and on it pedestrians keep to the 
Bern's; Blanch's; Hasselebacken. left. 


VeHcres.—1 krona the drive, 1:25 the hour; ! oj 
50 per cont. extra at night; out of town, 2 kronas |, OD#CTS ov INTeREsT.—Royal Palace on Staden 


ite hei |Island; St, Nicholas Church, founded by Nich. 

Post OvFict.—Gencral Office at Rédbodtorget ; | Breakspeare (Adrian IV.); Riddarhus; National 
branches at Hotorget, Lilla Nygatan, etc. Poste | Museum; Blood Bath in the Stortorget, where 
Restante office, open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Stamps | Christian If. in 1520 executed 97 citizens. 
ee by nae ae even ; day ana | CiUrehes: Riddarholms Kyrka; St, James; Bt. 

‘ELEGRAPH—Skeppsbron, No. 2, open day and | 4 - 

night. ‘Telegram to. United Kingdom, 30 brea, 184s St. Catherine, on South Hill, with view. 
word, with 40 dre added. | Also the Nordiska Museum, around the Bredablek 

‘TueaTaes—Royal Opera House; Royal, Tower in the Skausen, Djurgarden, remaining 
Dramatic Theatre; Sédrateatern. In’ summer, | from the National Exhibition of 1897, The best 
in the Park, Café-concerts with miscellaneous | tour of the suburbs can be made by cab (15kr.) In 
entertainments. Tivoli; Mosebacke, | 4 hours, including Karlberg Castle, Solna Kyrka, 


H.B.M.'s Mivistex.—The Hon. Sir Francis Ran 
Pakenham, K.C.M.G. BecRerany or Legation | Brunsviken Lake, Ulriksdal Park, the Rank- 
0. Bax-Tronside, Esq, Coxsun-A Ss Mac | hYttan, through the pine woods to Tivoli and 


ivegor, Esq. Vice-Consvy—C. Bolinder, Esq. | Alkistan, Queen Christine's Road, to Fiskartorpet, 


ies aleo ana 
ports, 15 
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St. Petersburg (Sankt Peterburg). Porur.a- 
TION, 1,439,375. A fine modern city on the south 
shore of the Neva, and islands in its mouth, 


Horets.—*Du Nord; *Grand; D'Angleterre; de 
France; de Europe; de Paris.’ Restaurants.—In 
the Hotels; also Donon, Contant, Cubat, Pivato, 
all foreign; and (Russian) Palkin's, Mala-Yaro- 
slavets, Medvied. Cafés.—Dominique; Phillipov. 

VEHICLES —Omnibuses from the hotels; the 
cabs are small Victorias, the driver (israshchik) 
will bargain, Quarter-hour, 20 kopeks: 
half-hour, 35 kopeks; hour, 60 kopeks; extra at 
night. Better vehicles, rubber-tyred likachi, 50 
kopeks and 1 rouble; troikas, 7 to 10 roubles the 
evening. In winter, sledges are cheaper. 

H.B.M.'s Minister.—His Excellency Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Scott, @.C.B.,G,C.M.G. SECRETARY. 
Hon. C. Hardinge, C.B, Embasay, 4, Palace Qua; 

Coxsut-GENERAL.—J. Michell, Esq., Vasili 
Ostrov, No. 26, Ist Line. — Vice-Coxsui 
J. Wishaw, Esq., on the Vasili Ostrov Quay, 
west of the Nicholas Bridge. 

Usrrep States.—His Excellency Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, SecrETaRy.—Herbert Pierce, Es4.. 
No. 1, Millionaya. 

Coxsut-GrneraL—w. R. 
No. 21, Nevski Prospact. 


. Main StREgTs.—The Neyski Prospect runs from 


Holloway, Esq., 


the Admiralty, on the Neva, to the Nicholas Rail- |? 
way Station. The Gorokovaya, starting from the | 


same point, leads to the Tsarskoe Seloe Station, 
and from the same point the Vossnesenski Pros- 
pect leads to the Warsaw Station. The first 
large cross street is the Bolshaya Morskaya, and 
between that and the Neva are the chief Govern- 
ment offices, and near it the best portion of the 
city. The commercial quarter is on the Vasili 
Ostrov, where are the Exchange, the Cadet School, 
University, Custom House, Mining College, and 
the earller Academies of the Old Port of St. 
Petersburg. The New Port is on the Gutuievski 
Island, 2 miles west of the Admiralty. 

OssxcTs oF InreREst.—The Winter Palace; 
Hermitage. Palaces.—Michael, Marble, Taurid. 
Museums.—Artillery, Naval, Military Equipment, 
Agricultural, Mining, Imperial Carriage, and 
the University Collections; Imperial Library; 
Academy of Arts; Academy of Sciences. Churches— 
St. Isaac's Cathedral, Kazan Cathedral, Smolni 
Cathedral, St. Alexander-Nevski Cathedral, 
Preobrajenski Cathedral, Troitski, the new 
Memorial Cathedral. Summer Garden with 
Avenue of Statues; Usupov Garden; Alexander 
Garden; The Gostinnoi Dyor, or Bazaar; the 
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| Apraxin Dvor; New Alexander Market; the Old 
| Arsenal hehind the Peter-Paul Fortress, the Pet- 
|rovski Park, the Yelagin Point; the Old and New 
| Villages. Peter the Great's Statue is between 
| St. Isanc’s Cathedral and the Neva; his House, 
jon the Vasili Island, immediately opposite the 
Summer Gardens. 
TRamWwaye.—In summer and winter horse trams 
run in all directions, the chief centre being the 
{Palace Square, at the heginning of the Nevski; 
fares, 4 to 6 kopeks; in summer steam ferry-boats 
|to all the islands, fares,2 to 15.kopeks; and on the 
Moika and Fontanka Canals. Steam trams to all 
\the suburbs and dacha resorts. 
| Excurstoys.—To Tsarskee Seloc and Pavlovsk ; 
|Oranienbaum; Peterhof; St. Sergius; Ropsha ; 
up the Neva to the Imperial Porcelian Works, and 
Schlusselburg ; to the Islands, and Finland dacha 
resorts, particularly to Lakhta Sestoretsk from the 


q+ |New Village, 25 versts in 1 hour for 65 and 35 


| kopeks. 


Rat.ways.—The chief termini are: The Nicholas 
Station from Moscow, and the principal agricul- 
tural, mining. and industrial centres of the south 
d_east, including Siberia; the Warsaw Station 
from the west, including Berlin and Vienna; the 
Finland Station on the north side of the Neva, 
from Finland and the north and north-west; the 
Baltic Station, trom Reval. The capital being so 
far north of the most thickly populated regions, 
| the chief towns are on the way to, or are reached 
\by way of, Moscow or Warsaw: the Baltic Ports 
lof Riga, Libau, ete, have direct communication 
| with the fertile centr:l, southern, and eastern 
jprovinces, thus Moscow is the focus point of the 
| Russian Railways. 


| St. Petersburg to Russian Towns: To Archangel, 
|via Bolgoe, Rybinsk, and Yaroslavl, 1,441 verata, 
jim 6L hours, for 26°50, 15°90 roubles; to Bakn, 
| 8,018 versts, in 74 hours, via Moscow (which see), 
for 48:00, 25:80 roubles; to Moscow. 604 versts, in 
{13 hours, for 15°00, 9°00 roubles; to Warsaw, 
1,045 versts, in 28°47 hours, for 21°50, 12°90 rouble: 
to Vologda, via Rybinsk and Yaroslavl, 846 versts, 
‘in 33$ hours, for 18°50, 11°10 roubles; to Viazm: 
\via New Torjsk, 840 versts, in 22 hours, for 16-00, 
|9°60 roubles; to Homel, via Vileika, 1,104 versts, 
in 26 hours, for 22-00, 13°20 roubles; to Kishinev, 
via Vilna, Rovno, Kazatin, Razdelnaya, 1,862 versts, 
in 54 hours, for 31°00, 18 60 roubles; to Kiev, via 
Vileika, Bakhmach, 1,471 versts, in 373 hours, for 
| 27-00, 16-20 roubles; to Kustroma, via Rybinsk 
and Yaroslavl, 740 versts, in 21} hours, for 17-00, 


For further particulars 


seu Advertixement (pages, 
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10-20 roubles; to Libau, via Pskov, Valk, Riga, Wamu As in St. Petersburg, but cheaper; 
“Muravieva (Mojetki), 768 versts, in 28 hours, for | short rides from 1b kop. tariff disregarded. Ouni- 
37-50, 10°50 roubles, and via Kalkuny, Radzivi- | puses (Unelka) Foe Zrabaye Sipare: a Ost 
Jishki, 866 versts, in 24$ hours, for 19-00, 11°40) Main S1rrets.—The city was formerly within 
roubles; to Lodz, via Warsaw, Kolushki, 1,183) the walls of the Kremlin; then within the Kitai- 
versts, in 30 hours, for 23°00, 13°80 roubles; to! gorod, whose walls encircle it; next, it extended 
Nikolaiey, via Vilcika, Romny, Kremenchug, 1,878 to the white city, the ramparts of which now 
versts, in 574 hours, for 31-00, 18°60 roubles, and | form the ring of Boulevards. ‘The outer limit now 
via Moscow, 1,901 versts, in 57 hours, same fares;| is the Kammer College trench (val), and the 
to Great Novgorod, via Chudovo, 180 versts, in | streets are irregular, like those of an immense 
8 hours, for 6°20, 3°72 roubles ; to Odessa, via Vilna, | yitjago, the leading thoroughfares radiating from 
Rovno, Kazatin, 1,818 versts, in 49 hours, for 40°50, | the old gates in the wall of the Kitai-gorod. ‘The 
18-20 roubles; to Riga, via Pskov, Valk, 549 versts, | ‘Tverskaya, leading to the Smolensk station, is 
in 19 hours, for 14-00, 8-40 roubles; and by Sleeping | the busiest; the Lubianka and Sretenka to the 
Car Express via Taps, 615 versts, in 154 hours, for | Sukharev Tower the more central. The Kuznet- 
15-00, 9:00 roubles: to Smolensk, via Viazma 818) sj Most, or Smith's Bridge, has some of tho best 
versts, in 29} hours, for 18-50, 11°10 roubles, and | shops, and isthe main cross street. The aristocratic 
via Dvinsk (Dunaburg), 878 versts, in 28% hours, | quarter is the west, around the Prechistenka. 

for 19-00, 11:40 roubles. To other places, see Mos-|  Qgyxcts or InTEREST.—The Kremlin, with its 
cow, Warsaw, Kizy, and Rica. 


palaces, cathedrals, monasteries, treasury, and 
‘Tnroucu Routss To St. PeTerssure from the 


collections; tho view from Ivan Veliki Tower, 
‘west are by way of Berlin (see Route 11) and| above the Big Bell, is superb; Roumiantsev 
‘Vienna (see Route 16), and Finland (see Route 14).| Muspum; Tretiakov Gallery; Sukharev Bashoia , 
Berlin ts reached in 31 hours, for 72 roubles, by | The New Rows; Church of St. Basil, in the Gro 
aka Express; in 35} hours by ordinary express, | Square; House of the Romanoff's; most of the 
or 55.75, 85.55 roubles; Copenhagen, via Berlin, | 499 churches, Sec “The Story of Moscow,” by 
jn 48 hours, for 72.00, 47.40 roubles; Paris in 48] w. Gerrare, 1900, 3s. 6d. 
hours, by North Express, for 140 roubles, and ordi-| " j:xcqnsrons.—To Ostankina; Petrovski Palace 
nary expross in 55 hours for 103.00, 72.50 roubles; | and Park; Svkolutki; the Sparrow Hills; Novo 
piacanauapoutaacanene ten fone in ee Devichi Convent; Donskoi, Spasski, Simeonovski 
hours; Vienna, via Warsaw, Granica, Trze- Vedat West oaakis Gachis reeaets FG 
binia, and Oderberg, in 44 hours, for 47.55, 20.40 See yall i Taaaines: poachers me 
roubles. BY ys UY Ea Ye devs Boe 

Steamers (in summer only) to London, Hull, | FE ae es Gutta: roles, 
‘Stettin, Stockholm, and Baltic Ports; also Russian | Monastery. Nijni-Novgor® (Hotel de Russie), 
‘steamers to Odessa and the Far East; in winter | 274 miles, with great fair from 27th July to 17th 
the nearest port is either Reval or Baltish Port. | August (old style). 

Moscow (Moskva), Porurattox, 1,035,664.| Moscow is on the great trunk line of the over- 
‘The old capital of Russia, is on the great Russian | land route to the Far East (see Row/e 13), and is the 
plain in the forest belt upon the banks of the| centre of the Russian railway system (see 
Moskva, a small tributary of the Oka, which runs | Royse 12). 
into the Volga at Nijni-Novgorod. is ‘ é 

ts Alba . qino.| From Moscow by rail to Alexandrovo, 1,426 

Horets.—Berlin; Slayianski Bazaar; Billos| yorsts (see Route 13); to Archangel, 1,049 versts 
Continental; Dresden. Restaurants in the hotels : | (or route 12); to Baku, 2,389 versts (sce Rowte 10); 
Bolshoi Moskovski Traktir, Tiestov's, Ermitage, i ns i 


0 : i to Viadikavkas, 1,806 versts (see Houle 12); to 
Praga, Café: Philipov's. Irkutsk, 5,108 versts (see Reute 18); to Kars, 3,156 

Post OFFIcE.—Miasnitzkaya, and seven sub-| Versts (see Route 21); to Kertch, 1462 versts (see 
Offices. 


Route 18); to Krasnoyarsk, 4,099 versts (see Route 
‘Tuuatres.—Bolshoi, Theatre Place; Mala, near| 13); to Perm (by rail direct), 2,757 versts (see 
Kitai Gorod; Summer Theatres, etc., Aquarium, | Route 18); to Riga, 865 versts (see Route 11); to 
Ermitage, Mauritania, Strelna, etc., in the Petrov-| Rostov-on-Don, 1,165 versts (see Route 12); to 
ski Park. Samara, 1,118 versts (see Route 13); to Sevastopol, 

‘TRamwats.—Horse, electric, and steam trams by | 1,440 versts (see Route 10); to Stretensk, 6,204 
principal thoroughfares to all the suburbs. { versts (see Route 13). 
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SERVIA.” 

A small kingdom in the South East of Europe, along the southern bank of the middle Danube. 
Axe, 19,030 square miles; hilly in the southern portion, but very fertile in the northern low lands. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN,—Alexander I., succeeded 1889. 

Mosey.—I1 dinar of 100 paras = 94d., thus equal to the frane, lira, ete. Gold Coins of 20 and 10 din; 
and Silver of 1 and 4 din; Nickel, 20,10, and 5 paras; Bronze, 10 and 5 paras. 

__ TRaveL.—In Servia there is little to sce, and life is simple and somewhat duli for foreigners, Living 
is very cheap. 

Booxs.—Servia, J. W. Gambier, 1878; Travels, A. Muir Mackenzie, 1887; Servia, Herbert Vivian, 1 

Raitwars.—Some 350 miles open, Highways, 3,500 miles, mostly bad reads. River navi; 
394 miles. 

Belgrade (Serb. Beograd). PovrLation, 5 
pieturesquely placed on a rocky point on the 
bank of the Danube, eccuy 
Roman Singidunun on the 8; 


4, Skupehina, University, Library, Museum, the old 
eneon theme | Turkish quarter in ruins. ‘he Kalimegdan 
: | Garden is the fashionable resort. There is a 
Horers.—Grand; Paris; National, | National ‘theatre and several Variety Halls. 
B. M.'s Misisrer.-Sir G, F. Bonham, | Ratways—With the exception of the trunk 
L.—R. D, G. Macdonald, Esq. line to Constantinople (see Houte 8), the lines are 
ConsuL-GENERAL.—Chr, Viigeli, Esq. | unimportant. Frow Nisch, on that line, there is 
The Doubrovatchka is the main street, close to | & branch to Ristovatz (66 miles) on the Turkish 
the Citadel; the broad King Milan Street divides j frontier, and thence via Uskub to Salonica (210 
the Save from the Danube districts of the town, | miles). There is also a branch from Lupoyo to 
‘The CHIEF OBJECTS OF INTEREST are: ‘The Palace, | Kragouyevatz. 


SPAIN. 


As kingdom in the South-West of Europe, with a coast line of 712 miles on the Mediterranean and 


miles on the Atlantic sea-board, A Porutatioy, 18,089,500, ineluding 
ry, the Balearic Isles, ete. Religion, Roman Cathol: 
§ Goversment.—A limited monarchy under King Alfonso XUL, born 1886, ‘The Cortes comprises 
ihe Senate, 180 members, and House of Deputies, one member for each 50,000 inhabitants, 
3 Moxxy.—100 centimo: aper about 74d., specie 94d, Gold Coins—100, 50, 25, 20, 10, and 
®& pesetas, Silver Coins- and 20 and 26 centimos. Bronze Coins—1, 2, 5, 10 centimos. 
jO0 pesetas=£4 Os. 10d. i «i the other coins in proportion, A 25 peseta gold 
jriece is nearly equal to a 5 . Paper money is largely in use.—From The Merchant's Hand- 
qook, by W. A, Browne, M.A., LL.D., (London : Stanford), 
( TRavgL.—The best season is probably the autumn, or early spring for the southern provinces. At 
gother seasons the trecless country is apt to prove monotonous and forbidding; after passing the 
1’ytences there is little natural scenery to attract until the valley of the Ebro is reached. In the small 
towns the hotel accommodation is often second-rate, the fare indiflerent, and this even where there are 
architectural remains or other attractions of great interest. Bexgsars are mumerous and sometimes 
{roublesome. Chocolate, not coffee, isthe usual drink. Breakfast (desayuno) is usually served in the bed- 
4oom; déjeuner (afmuerzo), IL to 1; and dinner (comida), 6 to 7 pan., but in the north and at Madrid 
3 pan. is the more usual hour. 

Booxs.—H. Blackburn's “ Artistic Travel; F. Il. Deverell’s “ All Round Spain;”, Sir J. B. Stone’ 
+ Summer Holiday in Spain; “ Spanish Highways and Byways,” K, L. Bates, 1900; “Sights and Cities 
4f Spain,” E. Mian, 1899; “Guide,” H. O'Shea; “* Land of the Dons,” B. Williams, 190: 
2 RarLwars.—6,070 miles open; the trains are slow, and the accommodation poor. There is the 
tren expreso, 1st and “nd class only, and the tren sur vxpreso, Ist class only, attaining an average speed 
pf 40 km., the ordinary trains (correo) 25 km, and the mixed even slower. The cars are heated 
gcaloriferos), but the 3rd class is quite impossible for long journeys, and 2nd class very uncomfortable. 
Pillows (almohados) and blankets (mantas) may be hired. ‘The sleeping cars have observation com- 
Gartments (camas berlinas) on many trains, there are also saloons (salones) for parties of 6 or more. 
teturn and circular tour tickets at reduced pr 

uggage: 30 kg. free; excess charges vary ; luggage may be sealed (precintar) on the north railways as 
W precaution azainst pilfering en route. In the large towns it is best to purch: 
Aours before starting at the Despacho Central, where luggage may also be registered (cyuipage facturado), 
Gnd often the general omnibus taken to the often distant station in the suburbs, ‘The ordinary 
ratuity is fyou Sue, to 1 peseta, 


¢ the tickets a couple of | 


gare issued. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. | 


‘ 
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SERVIA—SPAIN. 


Hotk1s.—The best are passable; for the most part clean, but not luxuriously furnished. There is 
good table kept, and the dinner is usually satisfactory. 
posadas are only inns, and the tentas of the country small taverns, 
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The fondas of the towns are inferior, the 
Usually payment is at a fixed price 


per day, which may or may not include dimer and wine. 


Laxevacr.—Spanish (lengua Castellana) is generally spoken, but many of the hotel waiters are 


Italian, and mostly polyglot. 


mihrab, mosque-altar ; paseo, par 


Vocanutary—Railway, ferro-carril 


The place names are often of Moorish extraction. 
gardens; alcazar, fort; alminar, minaret; azotea, flat roof; azulegos, glazed tiles; barrie, subur' 
cuartel, barracks; ermita, shrine; empalme, junction; glorieta. circus (cross roads); longa, exchange 5. 
puerta, Pass; puert 

quintal, 46 kilogrammes ; seo, cathedral; sierra, niountains ; veya, plain; zagouan, court~ 


GiossaRy: Alameda, 


del perdon, porch (sanctuary): quinta, park ; 


ticket, billet; station, estacion; luggage, mis cosas, smoker, 


Sumadores; ladies’ compartment, para senores; town, ciudad; village, lugar; street, calle; square, plaza ; 


‘church, iglesia; buffet, fonda 
almohada } linen, ropa; towe!, pano; 


dinner, comida; fork, tenedor; knife, 


(media) botcita} wine, vino; veer, cerreza; water, agua: coffe 
mediodia; eve, vis 


huevos; morning. manana; mid-day 


; guide, guia; porter, mozo de cordel 
light, Zz; fire, j 
mozo; chambermaid, camarera, muchacha: boots,’ ‘mozo de posada, muchacho; breakfast’ almoz 
chillo; spoon, cuchara; plate, plato glass, vaso; 


om, cuarfo; bed, ajuar'; pillow, 
no; W.c., cama. tocadores; wait 


go; bath, 


hslf-bottle, 
fe; ten, te; meat, carve; eBRs, 
night, nocho: early, temprano; late, 


ishera; 


tarde; large, largo; sinall, chiquito; high, alto; low, bajo; near, cerca; far, legos ; right, a la derecha; 


left, tzquierda; straight on, bien derecho; allowed. 


pin, aljiler; needle, aguja; hair-pins, alfler para et pelo; 1, uno; 2, dos: 3, tres; 4, cuatr 
10, diez; 20, veinte; 80, treinta; 50, cincuenta; 100, 


6, seis; 7, siete; 8, ocho; 9, nueve; 
+ primera; 2nd, segunda; 3rd, tercera. 


Purases.—Yes, Si; No, Yo; 
lr ne, usted; “Tip,” “Propina; 
h, Want —, Yo necessito ~ 


; permitido ; prohibited, estorbado; stamps, se7o. 


5, cinco} 
fo; Ist, 


If you please, Si gusta usted: Thank you, Gracias; Pardon, Perdone 
Do you understand? 

Let us go! Vamos !; 
fria) caliente; How much? ‘Cuanto? Tt is dear (cheap), é caro (barato); Hurry! Vay a deprisa! 


Entiende?_ Give me —, usted — ; 
Bring me hot (cold) water, Traigame usted agua 


stop! Parada! Do we change trains (carriages) here? Cambiamos de tren (coches) agui? Where is 
he—? Donde esta el ——? How long to wait? Cuanto tiempo paramos? No room, No hay asientos; 


fake your seats, 


Madrid. Porvtation, 510.616, A fine city, on 
a eminence rising from a lofty plain. ‘The small 
civer Manzanares flows through the west quarter. 


Horsts.—De laPaix (French); Roma; Universo. 
Restaurants. 

Mar Stngxr.—The Puerta del Sol, running west 
as the Calle Mayor to the Campo del Moro and the 
river, and east as the Calle de Alcala, crossing the 
Boulevard to the Park and Plaza del Toros (Bull 
Ring). ‘The Calle d’Arenal from the Puerta del 
Sol leads to the Plaza Oriente and Royal Palace; 
some of the best shops are on the Carrera de S. 
Jeronimo, on the east of the Puerta del Sol, lead- 
ing to the Paseo del Prado and Museum. 
plan in Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Ossects or Notice.—Palacio Real, on the 
Manzanares, with relics in the Relicario de la 
Real Capilla; Armeria, with collection of arms 
and armour; Catedral (building); Museo del 
Prado, with 2,000 pictures, open daily, 50c.; 
Palacio de 1a Biblioteca y Museos Nacionales, 


See! 


Viajeros al tren; entrance, entrada; exit, salida. 


Paseo de Recoletos, Library with one million 
volumes, Archives, Modern Art, Archwolosical and 
Natural History Museums; Bellas Artes, ‘furillo’s 
and other fine works, open daily, 50c.; Museo de 
Artilleria; Musco Naval; Palacio del Congreso; 
Casa de Ayuntamiento. 


Churches: San ranciso 
cl Grande, San Gines, San Isidro el Weal, San 
Jeronimo el Keal, Basilica de Nuestra S:ilora de 
Atocha, San Antonio de la Florida, San An?res de 
los Flamengos. Parks: Buen Retiro, Jartin 
Botanteo, Campo del Moro, Casa de Campo. 
Theatres: Teatro Real, Espaitol, Comedia, Prin- 
cesa. Variety Theatres: Zarzuela. The Bull 
Ring seats 14,000 spectators. 


From Maprip to Barcelona, 183k. in 5} hours, for 
| 21-05 pesetas: to Cadiz, 725k. in 22 hours, for 82°10 
pesetas; to Seville, 572k. in 18 hours, for 65-95 


| pesetas, sleeping car 20°70 pesetas extra; to Xerez, 
| 104k. from Seville, on the Cadiz line, no express 
jtrains. Madrid to Algeciras and Gibraltar, Roule 
| 1; for other towns and international connections, 
\ see Route 16, 
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int kingdom with Norway, vecupying the east half of the Scandinavian Peninsula. Its length 
is over 1.000 miles, and breadth 300 miles, and for the most part is flat land, with large lakes. 
Area, 172,876 square miles, Porutatioy, 5,136,441, of whom Lapps number 6,846 and Finns 19,500. 

REIGNING SoverziGy.—Oscar II., grandson of Bernadotte, succeeded 1872 to the title of King of 
Sweden and Norway. 

Monex.--100 dre = 1 krona = 1s, 1d. Gold Coins—20, 10, and 5 kronor. Silver Pieces—2 and 1 
kronor; 50, 25, and 10 dre. Bronze—5, 2, and 1 dre. Bank Notes are in denominations of 10 kronor 
called gold’ crowns; also of 5 kronors; the currency of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are iegal 
tender in ll three countries. 

Costence.—Exports of timber, agricultural produce, and iron ore; the fisheries algo are important; 
manufacturing industries little developed, Jmports, 254 million sterling. £.xports, 19} millions; to 
England 10 and from England 5 millions. 

—The air is cold, but not moist; mean temperature (Stockholm) 42° F. The winter is very 
long and spring very short. 

vAGE.—Swedish, but English is more or less understood on main routes. 

The Swedes are very polite, and the least rudeness, even by inadvertence, is resented 
Living is cheap, but the fare rough. The sale of spirits is a state monopoly, and most hotels 
have licences to sell wines only. Breakfast is more substantial than in France or Germany; the mid- 
day meal is dinner; supper is served in the evening. Each meal is bezun by each person helping 
himself from many fish-snacks and like dishes on the sideboard; the joint or otuer dish is the only 
course eaten at table. The small snacks in creat variety are found at all railway restaurants; the 
usual price is 40 dre; but the purchaser of a cup of tea or coflce is free tu help himself to the faucy 
breads on the table, and to a second cup. Meals at stations, 13 krone. 

Booxs.—Sweden and Norway, ¥. H. Woods; Sweden and the Swedes, W. Thomas, 1898; The Swedish 
Touring Club's Guide, 1898. 

Ratways.—About 6,500 miles open; various gauges from 2} to 4 feet 10 inches. The trains ar 
fairly rapid, but not very comfortable. 

Stockholm. Porvratiox, 302,462. Anirregu-{ U.S. Misistrn.—His Excellency Hon. W. W. 
lar city on islands and the shore between Lake Thomas. Sec. or Lecation.—E. S. Winslow, 
Millar atd the sea, with streets rising from the | Esq. Coxsut Gex.—Joseph Muir, Esq. 
water level in terraces, and reached by the Katrina 5 
Hiss, a gigantic free hydraulic lift. Main Srrxets.—On the main land the Berger 

Hore's.—Grand; Rydberg; Continental; Kung | J@tl's Gatan runs north from tie Nybroviken and 
Carl. toarding Houses: Belfrages, Vasagatan. | Strandvagen (quay), and the Regering’s Gatan 
Boarding houses (Rum att hyra) plentiful, and; running north from Gustav Adolf’s Square. The 
Testaurmts (Matsalar) equally numerous. ' es- | yy 
taurant: inhotcls; also du Nord; Opera-Kallaren; , Drottning-gatan runs north from the Quay to the 
Bern's; Hamburger Bors; Ostergotland. Cafés: | Observatory, and on it pedestrians keep to the 
Bern's; Blanch's; Hasselebacken. Veft. 


Vewcrrs.—1 krona the drive, 125 the hour: | " a 
50 per cent.extra at night; out of town, 2 kronas | O2J#C7S o¥ IntEREst.—Royal Palace on Staden 


the hour. Island; St. Nicholas Chureh, founded by Nich. 
Post OrFice.—General Office at Rédbodtorget; | Breakspeare (Adrian IV.); Riddarhus; National 
branches at Hotorget, Lilla Yeatan, etc. Poste Museum; Blood Bath in the Stortorget, where 
catante office, open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Stamps | Christian If. in 1520 executed 97 citi 
Seoul : | Chris 5 zens. 
a by pase. Bea 5 ‘ | Cturehes: Riddarholns Kyrka; St. James; Bt, 
'ELEGRAPH—Skeppsbron, No. 2, open day an b ‘ ‘ 
night. Telogram to. United Kingdom, 30 bre a, C!8@; St. Catherine, on South Hill, with view. 
word, with 40 dre added. | Also the Nordiska Museum, around the Bredablek 
THEATRES.—Royal Opera House; Royal Tower in the Skansen, Djurgarden, remaining 
Dramatic Theatre; Sédrateatern. In summer, | from the National Exhibition of 1897. The best 
5 ‘ | 
oe a Cate soncerts wi miscellaneous | tour of the suburbs can be made by cab (15kr.) in 
winters RNA es Mer paar | 4 hours, including Karlberg Castle, Solna Kyrks, 


H.B.M.'s Ministex.—The Hon. Sie Francis | iiKe 
Pakenham, K.C.M.G. Szcrerany or Lecatiox— | Brunsviken Lake, Ulrikedal Park, the . 


Il. 0, Bax-Tronside, Esq. Consvr—A."S. Mac | byttan, through the pine woods to Tivoli and 
Gregor, Vice-Coxsty—C. Bolinder, Esq. | Alkistan, Queen Christine's Road, to Fiskartorpet, 
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SWEDEN—SWITZERLAND, 


Lad ngardsgiirdet, Park, in 
which is Rosendal. Excursions may be made to 
Upsala, Gripsholm, Drottningholm, and Saltsji- 
daden. 

Rawars.—There are five stations in Stock- 
aolm, The trunk lines run north to Trondhjew, 
with a branch line at Ange for Sundsvall, and at 
Bracke for the line to Lulea and Gellivara in 
Lapland; south, via Norrkoping, to Malmo for 
Copenhagen, and via Lax and Fallkoping to 
Gothenburg. 


Djurgarden, and 


Turovcn Rovtes.—The main lines ‘of com- 
‘wounication are maintained by way of Copenhagen, 
winich is reached in 143 hours by express train 
via Malmo. Fares, 54.25, 8880 kr. See Route 14. 
‘To Berlin, in 263 hours, for 86.20, 64.20 kr., via 
+Matmo; thence to Sassnitz by steamer; thence to 
Neu-Strelitz and Berlin; or via Copenhagen. See 
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Route 15, To Hamburg, via Copenhagen, Korset, 
Kiel, and Neumunster, in 28} hours, for 76.90, 
56.70 kr. To Paris, vin Malmo, Copenhagen, 
Kor-er, Kiel, Ncumunster, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Osnabruck, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Herbesthal, 
Verviers, Liege, Namur, Erquelinnes, Maubeuge, 
in 48 hours, for 151.60, 110.90 kr. See Route 11. 
Steawkns.—To St. Petersburg direct, or via 
Hango, Helsinfors, ete., in 22 hours, daily in sum- 
mer; to Abo, daily; to Gothenburg, by the Gotha 
and Trothotta Canals, daily (except Mondays and 
Thursdays); fares, 30, 20,12 kr and via Colmar 
and Maimo, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
To the Gulf of Bothnia, Sundsvall, Umen, Pitea, 
Lulea, Haparanda (Tornea) for the Aavasaxa 
highland and midnight sun, almost daily in sum- 
mer; to Hull, weekly; to Jonkoping, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays; London, weekly; also to Lubeck, 


Stettin, and Wis 


SWITZERLAND. 

The mountainous, central State, has an AREA of about 15,720 square miles, comprising The Jura 
terraces on the lower slopes of the western chain; the Plain, a hilly district between Geneva and the 
Aar; the Mountain Region of central Switzerland around the Rigi; the Alpine Region around Brienz. 
The Alps consists of the lofty ridge centering at St. Gothard; whence the Lower Alps of the Overland 
extend west to the Rhone, and east through the Grisons into Tyrol. The Swiss Alps comprise the 
Pennine, from Mount Blanc to the Matterhorn and Mount Rosa, and the passes of Great St. 
Bernard and St. Théodule ; the Helvetian, from Mount Rosa to the Bernardino Pass in the Grisons; 
the Rhoetian, eastward of the Bernardhin. The highest point within Swiss territory is the Dom, 
near Saas, 14,939ft. Mount Blanc is in France, Mounts Rosa, Cervin, and the Matterhorn on the 
Italian border. 

PopuLaTion (1900), 3,313,817, about two-thirds of whom are Protestants, 

GoveRNMENT.—Republic; with a Federal Legislative Assembly. 


Commence.—Many manufactured articles, as well as preserved foodstuffs, are exported. Imports 
(1899), 46} inillions, from United Kingdom 2j millions; Exports, 31} millions, to the United Kingdom 
G} millions. : 

Currency.—100 centimes = 1 franc = 94d. The coins of the Latin Unton, France, Belgium, &c., 
are in circulation, but Icgally of the Italian coins the 5 lire piece only is legal currency. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES.—Metric. 


Tue StoNvE, or average hour's walk = 2} miles; 3 miles = 1 league; post = 3 stunden; 48 km, = 
0 stunden. 

ELEGRAPH AND 'TELEPTIONE universal. 1899, 4,880 miles, with 2,087 stations. To United 
ngdom, 50 cents. Grundtare, and about 30 cents, per word; for Switzerland, 30 cents, Grundtare, 
nnd about 23 cents. per word. Money can be sent by Telegraph. ‘Telegram from England, 3d. per 
word. 

Postacr.—To United Kine dom, 25 cents, for 4oz. (15 grains); 5 cents., and 10 in Switzerland, 
aceording to distance. Curds, 10 cents, (to United Kingdom) and Scents, In Switzerland, Orders up 
to 500 francs (£20), at a small commission, may he got in the form of Coupons, to be used as required. 
"the Coupons may be written on. ‘There were 1,505 Post Offices in 1899. 

Horets,—Exeellent and well-managed hotels are found in all towns and tourist resorts; those at 
the latter being sometimes open for the summer season only. Prices vary according to the accom- 
modation, and the location of the hotel. Pension terms, from 10 francs a d: except in the height 
of the season; the old-fashioned /nns are often as comfortable, and provide as good fare as the 
larger tourist establishments, In towns 3 francs is the usual ch re for dinner (taken about noon), 
and private pensions charge from 5 to 10 francs a day. according to season and accommodation, 

» 
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Grimes.—It is dangerous to attempt any climbing of unknown heights without a guide, and a gui: : 
should be taken for even the well-known mountain passes and roads, except in the late summe 
Bargain preferably through the landlord; 6 franes per day is sufficient, if the return journey is pai, 
for. Climbing, according to tariff. | 

Laxeuace.—French, German, and Italian are spoken; English is very generally understood. 

Rarnways.—About 2.347 miles open, including mountain lines, Mid-European time is kept. Farc’ 
being about 20 francs per 100 miles first class, and 15 francs second class. Return tickets : 
percent less; children halt-price; Circular Tour tickets at a reduction: and Tourist Season ticke: 
available over all but the mountain lines, for periods of from 14 days to six months, j 

D1ticeNces over all roads not served by the railways, but it is cheaper for parties of three or mor! 
tohire a private carriage, which costs from 15 to 20 francs a day, but in all cases return fare has al-! 
to be paid. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for Fares, Itineraries of ‘Tours, and combined Rai! 
Steamer, and Diligence Services. 

BooKs.—Guide-books are, or should be, in all the tourist hotel libraries. | Moncure D. Conway} 
“Alps from End to End and the publications of the Alpine Club will be the most useful to climber: 
whilst’ works like those of Mes. F. Burnaby, * High Life and Towers of Silence,” “The High Alps 
Winters" Au Home in the Alps” will suit intending residents, “Ships that pass tn the Weght™ is | 
story of happenings at a Swiss resort. e 

Bern, or Berne (from Biiren, bears). Porura-| Ventcres: 89. hour, Tramway to the Beas 
q10N, 54,577. The Federal Capital of the Swiss | pit from station, ete. 

Republic, on the Aare, 1,765 feet above sea level,|  RatLways.—Berne fs reached via Basle (« 
one of the most picturesquely-situated cities in toute 6) and Olten, being 3 hours Pyrat from t 
Europe, and world-famous for its International | SW!8s railway centre, fares 11.50, 8.05fr.; 59 mil-y 
; ae "t starting place for the | om Lucerne, reiched in 2hours; and Zurich .” 
Conventions. It is a good starting place for the] 5 jours, It is 2 howrs from Lausanne (fares 10.2: 


Oberland. 7.15) and 2} hours from Geneva, and by they 
Horets.—*Bernerhof ; Belle Vue; du Faucon. | routes reaches the other capitals of Europe. 
TURKEY. | 


The limits of the Turkish Empire in Europe have been repeatedly reduced, and the country may nee 
be said to comprise only some 6U.750 square miles; With a POPULATION estimated at about 40 million: 
In addition to the seven provinces remaining in Europe, there are various vilayets in Asia, and Tripw 
in Africa, Samos and the Lebanuns are privileged provinces; Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Egy pt an 
dependencies. 

Reiexixe Soverricy.—Abdul Hamid IT., born 1842, succeeded 1876. 


THE roruraTIoN comprises many different nations, spenking numerous dialects. Turkish is th 
Court and Otticial languae: French most generally used in intercourse with foreigners; Greek l: 
the agricultural traders; Italian by the sca-faring population. 

Money.—40 paras=1_ pinstre=24d.; 100 piastre=1 gold lira, or Turkish pound, or 188, English 
Silver Coins of 10 and 20 paras; 12, 1, 2%, 6, and 20 piastre pieces. The AMedjide is a 20 para piece 
Much old and debased currency rer in circulation. The gold lira of 100 piastres is usually accepte. 
as the equivalent of 105-109 silver piastres, The £ is worth 110 silver piastres; French 20 franc= 
95 pinstres. Notes, for 5 liras, are issued by the Imperial Ottoman Bank, from which they can be! 
obtained in London. 1 
These are Turkish and Foreign (British, Austrian, French, German. and Russian) 
Hotel servants call at all the offices. Teleyraphs.—Inland, 666 offices. ae 


at from 40 to 60 centimes a word for European countries; India, 3 francs 75 centimes a word. 

Hints —Passports with Turkish Consular visé indispensable for travellers arriving by sea or over- 
land. Local permits to travel, called teskereks, must be obtained either through the Consuls or the! 
police officials. Customs examinations are sometimes extremely vexatious and meddlesome; the 
judicious use of a fee will olten save much annoyance, Spring and autuum are the best seasons; right | 
summer clothing is suticient, if a great coat also is taken, The climate, though exhilarating, is apt 
to be treacherous, and care must be taken to avoid chills; sun-stroke, dysentry, and fever must be }. 
guarded against; bronchitis or pnenmonia will often supervene after a severe cold. July, August, 
and early ‘September is the bot season. 

Raitways.—About 1,000 miles open in Europe; chiefly connected with the through route from 
Vienna to Constantinople. See Route 8, 

Books.—Highlands of Turkey, H. F. Tozer, 1898: Old Tracks and New Landmarks, M. A. Walker, 
1898; Life on the Bosphorus, W. J. Spry, 1896; Turkey, 8. L. Poole, 1888; Travels and Politics in the 
Near East, W. Miller, 1898, 


‘* For farther particulars, see Advertisement pages. 


TURKEY, 


CONSTANTINOPLE (Stamboul). 

Noon is now signalled from Top-haneh for the 
benefit of shipping, as Turkish time commences 
‘rom sunset, while the European hour of noon is 
ziven on local almanacs, 

Porvtation, with environs, 1,125,000. 

Horxts.—Pera Palace, and Therapia Summer 
Palace; Royal; Chamber of Commerce; Calypso; 
Paix; Téké; Constantinople; Imperial; Angle- 
cerre; Petaln, at Therapia. 

CxvuBs.—Constantinople ; Orient. 

British Awpassapor.—His Excellency Sir 
N. R. O'Conor, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

British Consut-Generan.—h. C. A. Eyres. 

UnItTep States MINISTER AND Const. 

JupcE or Sur. Court.—Sir E. O. Malley. 

Banxens.—The Imperial Ottoman Bank, at 
Galata and Stamboul. 

NEwspParEns.—Numerous; of which one English 
and French, the Levant Herald; La Turquie 
(official) and some others are French. 

Post Orrices.—English and others at Galata; 
there is no locul delivery. 


Service at the Embassy, and Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Chapels. 

Hammazs (Porters).—For carrying luggage, 
piastres. 

Carque (Boat).—To shore, 1 piastre, Charges 
vary; it is well to settle the price beforehand. 
Landing with luggage in big boat, 5 piastres. 


5 


Custom Hovusg at Tor-HANEH IN GALATA.— 
The Messageries line have their own Custom 
House close by. 


Custom House Orricer.—A bakhsheesh of 5 
pinstres will expedite matters, as books and papers 
are liable to seizure for examination, and their 
return cannot be relied on. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS are better than hotels 
for a prolonged stay; inquire at the shops, and 
then take a Hammal (porter) to point out the 
Place named (fee, 5 piastres with luggage, 1 


piastre without). Rent them weekly; let the 
Indlord provide café au lait complet only, and | 
- always dine at an hotel or restaurant. 
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Cosmtsstox AGENTS.—S. Nowill; Foscoloand Co.; 
and Stevenson and Co,, all at Galata. 


Encrisa physicians, tailors, booksellers, and 
general shopkeepers at Pera and Galata. 


CanniacEs.—The carriages that run in the 
streets belong to the coachmen. Short course, 
under 20 min., 5 piastres ; one hour, 15 p. for the 
first two, and 10 p. afterwards. The day, 80 p. 
The vehicles are numbered; and complaints 
should be sent to the Municipality. No laws re- 
lating to hackney carriages are of much use here. 
For a drive from Galata to Pera 10 piastres are 
usually paid. In rainy or muddy weather the 
charges are exorbitant; bargaining is absolutely 
necessary. The caiques are convenient. Saddle 
horses at street corners. Ride up to Pera, 5 piastres, 


Brivce Totts.—Pedestrians, 10 paras; eques- 
trians, 1 piastre; carriages, 24 piastres, 


Tramways.—From Karakeny Bridge to Ak- 
Scrai; from the second bridge to Ostakeny, 4 
miles; from Galata to Pera and Sichli. 


Raitwars.—Pera is now joined to Galata by a 
tunnel rail, # mile long, worked by endless bands 
ona drum. Ottoman line—Stamboul to Adria- 
nople, Philippopoli, and Bellova—opened June Ist, 
1873, 800 miles long (see Route 8). Haidar Pasha 
and Angora line, in Asia Minor (see Route 20). 


SrzaMeRs up the Bosphorus to Scutari, Ismid, 
Haidar Pasha, Mudania, and Prince's Island, etc., 
start from the bridge at Galata. 


DRAGOMANS, OR CICERONI.—Paid 40 to 50 pias 
tres a day; mostly very ignorant, but useful. 
Visitors should employ only those attached to the 
hotels, or ask at Consulate. In making purchases 
from shopkeepers, be on your guard. 


Ossrcts oF Norice.—The Sultan's Palace 
(Seraglio), which 1s on the seaside, surrounded by 
walls with towers, separated from the city by 
canals, once 3 miles round. The principal entrance 
to this Palace is called Babi-Humaytin, or the 
Sublime Gate, hence tho name “ Porte" given to 
the Empire. At-Meidan, with several remarkable 
Greek, Egyptian, and Roman ancient remains. 
Djemberli Tash, called the Burnt Column, a 
porphyry pillar, bronght from Rome hy Constantine. 
Kis ‘Tash, a coliamnereeted by Empress Pulcheria. 
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Dockyard at Haskeui, on the cast side of the 
Golden Horn, where there is a settlement of some 
English artizans, who are employed here. ‘They 
have a lecture hall and school. Barracks, 
capable of containing 50,000; Promenades, the 
great and little Campo at Pera; Palace of the 
British Embassy; the ekke (convent), near Top 
Kapu, where the Dancing Dervishes perform; 
that at Scutari where the Howling Dervish 
perform, Several ancient churehes 
mosques, notably that of St. Sophia. 

The towers of Galata and the Seraskirate should 
be ascended to enjoy the charming views of 
Constantinople. The Grand Bazaar, or Bezesteen, 
was of great extent hefore the earthquake of 1894, 
as it occupied many strects; it receives light 
from above. The Baths; Mosques of Sultan 
Ahmed, Osmond, and Suleiman should especially 
be visited; Hippodrome; Cisterns, one called 
the thousand and one pillars; Aqueducts of 
Justinian and Valentinian (most stupendous 
works, which extend from Belgrad to the “ Sweet 
Waters.” a distance of 12 to 14 miles, and supply 
the imperial city with water); Central Tobacco 
Factory of the Regie Company, at Djubali, 
employing about 1,500 hands; Coffee Houses 
(which are frequented by the Turkish story- 
tellers) should be visited. Also the new Imperial 
Museum, which is a new feature in Turkey. 
Theatre, at Pera; new and old Bridges over the 
Golden Horn; Roberts’ American College; Kitchen 
for the Poor. 

The first thing will be to hire a valet-de place, 
interpreter, or dragoman, Visits to the Se 
only by Imperial Irade, which has to be obtained 
through an Embassy, and costs, including fees, 
from £4 to £5. Mosques may be visited without 
a firman, at a cost of 5 to 10 p 
each mosque. On visiting, the visitor must take 
off his outer boots and walk in slippers, which he 
ought to bring with him, or the dragoman will 
make acharge; no Turkish gentleman or decent 
person enters any house with dirty boots, or with- 
out taking off his goloshes or outer shoes. 


The Bosphorus is so called after Io, who swam 
over it in the shape of a heifer. ‘The boats touch 
at about 30 places on the Enropean and Asiatic 
sides, From the Golden Horm for Seut: 
half-hour 15 min, 1 piastre. ‘Ther 


are now 


tres per head for 


every 


everal 
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departures from and to the Bridge daily, passin 
up the Bosphorus on the European or Asiatic sid 
in addition to the shorter station of Arnoutkeuy 
Travellers should g9 by one side and return by the 


other, or take the zig-zag steamers which call on 
both sides. 


Pracks 1x THe Viersrty.—Burlal place of Scu- 
tari; Eyub (ie, Job), where the most noble of the 
Turks are interred, and its magnificent Mozque: 
beautiful White Marble Fountains; the late 
Sultan's Mosque; the European, and also Asiatic 
“Sweet Waters"; the Sultan's Palace, Beylerbey, 
adjoining Scutari; the Seven Towers, so called 
(only five, however, remain); Brusga, the ancient 
Ottoman capital at the foot of Olympus, where 
Abd’-cl-Kadr lived till It was half ruined by sn 
earthquake); the snow-clad summit (9,100 feet 
is seen in the distance; this Is not the Homeric 
Olmypus. Gamiek (distant 30 miles by steamer) 
Prince's Islands. 


CuimaTR.—The summer is very variable, part 
of the day being hot and another portion cold. 
Flannels, cotton shirts, and hats covered with 
white (having long curtains down the nape of the 
neck) should be worn, Neither wine, milk, nor 
unboiled water should be drunk, nor fruit nor 
eggs eaten in any large quantites. Coffee is the 
most refreshing, cooling, and healthy beverage 


Passage may be taken for Port Said or Alex- 
andria by the Khedivial or Austrian Lloyd, or for 
Alexandria by the Russian Steam Na 


igation 
or the Egyptian Mail Steamers, If 
the tourist contemplates embracing either the 
Tigris or Euphrates routes to the Persian Gulf 
, for the former route, proceed hy steam 
series. Maritimes, Austrian Lloyd, or 

=) m Navigation Cony i to Sam- 
sun or Trebizond, aud by land via Tokat (or rail 
to Angora), Sivas, and Diarbekir, to Mosul. For 
the Euphrates route, proceed from Const: 


rail, &e. 


‘The homeward-bound traveller ean proceed from 
Alexandria or Port Said by the steamers of several 
of the above-mentioned Companies, which run 
‘frequently to Constantinople, and thenee return 
| by Rontes 8 or 10. 


ROUTE 1,—DIEPPE—ROUEN—PARIS TO THE PYRENEES. 


ROUTE 1. 
(Peninsular Route.) 

TO PARISI, BORDEAUX, BIARRITZ,MEDINA, 
TO OPORTO AND LISBON, AND TO 
MADRID, SEVILLE, CADIZ, AND 
GIBRALTAR. 

To Maprip, 1,192 miles in 41 hours, £9 8s. 9d.; 
to Lisbon, 1,606 miles in 52 hours; to Gibraltar, 
1,651 miles in 80 hours; to Lisbon and Madrid, in 
30 minutes Jess by ‘Sud-Express” from Paris 
(Austerlitz Station) at 12-23 p.m. daily fer Madrid, 
and Tuesdays and Saturdays for Lisbon, Supple- 
mentary fare—£2 2s. 5d. to Madrid, £3 2s, 6d. to 
Lisbon, 10s. 7d. to Bordeaux, and 15s, 1d. to Dax, 
Bayonne, Biarritz, St. Jean-de-Luz, and Irun. 
‘The ordinary express takes 57 hours to Madrid, 
82 to Lisbon, and 97 to Gibraltar. 


Leave London for Dover-Calais at 9 p.m. for 
the ‘‘Sud-Express” and ordinary trains, driving 
across Paris from the Nord to Austerlitz Station. 


Leave London (Charing Cross) for Folkestone- 
Boulogne at 2-20 p.m. for Paris, arriving at the 
Austerlitz Station at 10-7 p.m,, and changing there 
into the First-class Night Express leaving at 
10-26 pin, For any other train from Paris the 
picturesque Normandy Route is as convenient as 
the Boulogne Route. 


Newhayen-Dieppe Route to Paris. 


Newhaven, 56 miles, where Louis Philippe 
landed, 1848, as “Mr. Smith.” Steamer, 76 miles, 
in 3} hours, 
DIEPPE. 
POPULATION, 22,770. 
Horers.—Royal; Metropole; Grand Hotel. The 
landing is close to the station, 


Restvent British Vicr-ConsuL anxp 
ConsuLar AGENT. 

Bankers.—F, Chapman; St. Hilaire, Dufour 
and Co, 

A bathing place (104 miles from Paris) on a 
chalky coast, at the terminus of the Rouen line. 
Here are handsome Baths, in the style of a crystal 
palace; 8t. Jacques Church, of the 12th century; 
two English Churches; Hotel de Ville; Museum; 
and a statue of Duquesne, on the Place Royale. It 
is noted for good oysters and ivory carvinzs. 

Hence by rail, 38 miles, to 


US. 
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ROUEN. 
Porutatioy, 113,219. 


Hotets.—D’ Angleterre ; De Paris, both on the 
quay; De France; Poste. 


ReEsiDENT ENGLISH AND UNITED STATES CONSULS. 
Srzamzrs.—To Havre and Honfleur. 


The old capital of Normandy, chief place of 
department Seine, and a great cotton town, on the 
Seine, 86 miles from Paris. It is full of relics of 
former times, and is therefore a great place for 
artists. 


Notice the old Cathedral, with its tall modern 
spire; the beautiful Church and Tower of St. 
Ouen, of the 14th century ; St. Maclou, with its 
fine front and doorway; St. Vincent's; St. Godard; 
St. Patrice; St. Gervais; and Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours, a little gem of Gothic architecture ; 
Mont Ste. Catherine, a fine pointof view. Also, the 
Gothic Palais de Justice; the Bibliothtque, Jardin 
Solférino and the Museum ; Hotel Bourgthéroulde ; 
Tour de la Grosse Horloge, built 1389; Statues of 
Joan of Arc, Corneille, and Boiéldien; and the 
Suspension Bridge. All Saints’ English Church, 
on Ie Lacroix. 


Paris to the Pyrenees. 


Circular tickets are issued for a tour westward 
to Bordeaux, returning via Toulouse and Orleans 
to Paris, available for 30 days, 1633 francs 1st 
class. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for full 
Itinerary and particulars of this and other pleasure 
tours in the South of France. 


Departure from the Quai d’ Austerlitz Station. 


The line follows the left bank of the Seine 
through market gardens, crossing the river be- 
tween Vitry and Choisy-le-Roi, the burial place 
of Ronget de IIsle, on past Ablon and Athis, with 
its old Clock Tower, and Juvisy to 


Bretigny, 20 miles, the junction for Tours via 
Vendome, 35 miles. Eranpes (POPULATION 8,000), 
picturesquely situated on the Juine and its 
affluents, the Louette and Chalouette, with 11th 
century Church of Notre Dame and a 12th century 
Clock Tower, 200 fect high. Across the rivers and 
the wide Beauce plain, past Monnerville, Anger- 
ville, and Boisseaux; Toury, 55 miles, has a large 
dohnen ; Chevilly is in the once extensive forest 
of Orleans, now 20,000 acres. ‘The express trains 
tum west at Les Aubrais, thus avoiding 
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Orleans, 75 miles (vorvLatios 67, 
St. Aignan; Orleans), whose station is on the north 
side of the town, which is the capital of the 
Loiret, and situated on the Loire. ‘The chief 
objects of interest inclnde: Place du Martol; 
Musee Jeanne d’ Arc: Musee de I'Hotel de Vill 
Historical Museum: Mairie, once a Roy: 
Cathedral of Ste, Croix; Chureh of Not: 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide, and * Orleans" 
in the Mediaval Towns Scries. 


The line following the right bank of the Loire 
passes through vineyards past Meung-sur-Loire, 
and over a fine viaduct of masonry to Heaugency, 
91 miles, where is a Roman tower and an Mth 
century church. Suevres has two ancient 
churches (restored) and Menars a fine chateau. 
On to Blois, with one of the most interesting 
chateaux in France, and associated with many 
historical events, including the assassinations of 
the Duke and Cardinal de Guise. Chambord, a 
chateau of 400 rooms, may be reached by steam | 
tramway. On again, past the Chateau Chanmont, | 
where Diane de Poitiers once lived, and Amboise 
(partly on an island), with a fine castle, and 
Vouvray, where the river is crossed (bridge 
1,157 fect, height 85 fect), to Sf. Pierre, the | 
junction for Tours, which is left 3 miles to the 
west. 

Tours. Porc.arion 64.590. Horets: Falsan; | 
Univers; Bordeaux. ‘The Cathedral St. Gatien; | 
‘Tour Charlemagne, Tour de Guise, and the Museum 


are worth seeing. The Chateau of Chenonceaux, 
20 miles, should also be visited. 


The Manse is crossed by a lofty bridge about 20 
miles south of Tours, then the Creuse is crossed, 
and the line runs along the right bank of the 
Vienne, passing Les Ormes and the State Small 
Arms factory at Chatellerault. Zes-Barres station 
iy nearest the battle-field, and 10 miles beyond is 
Poitiers, 206 miles (poPULATION 40,000. Horers: 
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bold 9th century stronghold, After passing: Afo« 
ters, the railway runs through deep cuttings and 
tumels, there being little of interest visible until 
reaching the Chevenat, near (308 miles) Chalais, 
in country once held by the English.  Afte 


| passing Libourne and La Grave d'Ambares, the 


Dordogne is crossed by a bridge of 9 spans, and 
viaduct nearly 1,300 yards in length, then by the 
Dordogne plain and Lormont to 

Bordeaux, 363 miles from Paris, 653 from 
London. Porutatioy, 257,471. Horens: de 
Frfnce; Terminus; Metropole. 


Britis AND U.S. Consunares. 

‘There are three stations: The Bastide, on the 
east bank of the Garonne, opposite a bridge 
connecting with the City; the St. Jean Station, on 
the west bank, near the centre of the town, and 
this station is the one used by the through train: 
to Spain, etc.; and the St. Louis station is north. 

‘The central point of Bordeaux fife is the Plac 


| de la Comedic, at the crossing of the two streets 


near the south-west corner of the Place dt 
Quinconces, the largest open square, on the sit’ 
of Chateau Trompette, demolished 1789. 

Osgects or Interesr.— Cathedral of St. Andre 
St. Scurin; Notre Dame; St. Michel; Ste. Croix: 
Hotel de Ville; Musee; Girondin Monument: 
Palais Gallien, and remains of an Amphitheatre: 
Gardens; Museums, Libraries, ete, 


Continuing south the line traverses The Landis 
which commence at Gazinet; Lamothe, the 
junction for Arcachon, a seaside resort, amidst 
sandhills which threaten to advance inland but 
are restrained by the belt of pine trees; Morcens, 
branch line to Tarbes, Lourdes, etc., linking at 
Toulouse with the Limoges, and at Nunes with 
the P. L. M. routes to Paris; Dax or Acgs, on the 


Palais; France; Europe), now a dull country | Adour, a celebrated hot spring, with mud baths 


town, with little of interest but the Cathedral, 


Museum, and St. Radegonde Church. 


The line passes through a tunnel, and takes the 
Clain valley to Vivonne, thence through hilly 


up to 140° F., and good views of the Pyrenees; 
and past Bayonne and Biarritz. 800 miles from 
London, the Spanish frontier is reached at 

Irun. Customs examination; change of train; 


country, erossing the Charente and the Touvre | Spanish time followed. 


to (276 miles) ANGOULEME (POPULATION 40,000, 
Horets: Palais; France; Grand), with the in- 
teresting Cathedral of St. Pierre. Here a line 
runs east to Toulouse, and west to Rochefort. The 
trunk-line runs under the town, then crosses the 


‘Ten miles from the frontier is San Sebastian. 
Horets.—Continental ; Londres; Ingles; France; 
Central; Fonda Ezgurra, A fashionable sea-side 
resort on an inlet (the Concha) of the Bay of 
Biscay. Palacio Real, on west side. Gothic | 


‘1ruiemme, and soon Rocheandry Castle is seen, a 


Church of San Vicente, 1507. Palacio de Ia 
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ROUTE 1.—ORLEANS—BORDEAUX 


Diputacion in Plaza de Guipuzcoa. Monte | 
Irgull, 380 feet, at sea end of old town; on north 
ide are graves of British officers who fell here 
813 and 1836. Post Orrice in Plaza de Gulpuzcoa. | 
4.B.M.'s Vice-Coxscu. | 

Zarxrauz, another sea-side resort, is about 16 
niles west of San Sebastian. 
FRaND Hotet. 

Ral to Bilbao, Santander, Corunna, and Oporto. 
The line winds around spurs of the Pyrenees, 
vast Tolosa, Alsasua, Vitoria to Miranda (910 
niles), junction for Saragossa and Barcelona. | 
Burgos,906 miles. Porvtation 31,741. Hoters: 
?aris; Norte. An ancient city on the Arlanzon, | 
he home of the Cid, and famous for its Cathedral, | 
he finest Gothic pile in Spain; Church of Santa | 
Agueda; San Gil; San Esteban; Castle where 
Edward L of England married Eleanor of Castile; | 
she Solar (birthplace) uf Cid; Consistoral ; Tombs | 
“> the Cid and Ximena; Casa del Cordon; Casa | 

Miranda; Real Monasterio de las Huclgas, 1 


i 
Porusarion, 3,043, | 
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The frontier is passed between Fuentes de Onoro 
and Villar Formoso. At Pampilosa a junction is 
made with the line to Oporto, 67 miles in 34 hours. 
On past Tavroro and Entrocamento to Coimbra 
(rorcLatioy, 16,980. Horexs: Continental; Bra- 
fanga), a university town on the Mondego, with 
Sé Velha Cathedral, 12th century, and Santa Cruz 
Monasteiro (secularised), with historical collection, 
Inez de Castro lived at Quinta das Lagrimas. 

. Past Entrocamento and eight small stations to 
Lisbon. Poruzatiox, 301,206 (1690). 
HorEts.—*Central ; Avenida Palace; Braganza. 
H.B.M.'s Minisrer.—Sir M. le Marchant H, 

Gosselin, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Secretary or LEGatioy.—E. Thornton, Esq. 
BuitisH Consvr-GENERAL anp VIcE-CoNsUL. 
U. 8. Minisren.—The Hon. Francis B. Loomis. 
U. 8, Coxsut.—Jacob II. Thierot, Esq. 


The town is beautifully situated on the rising 
Jand of the north bank of the Tagus, near its 
mouth. Nearly destroyed by the great carth- 
quake of 1755, there are few antiquities to attract 
the tourist, The ci1EF OBJECTS OF INTEREST are: 
The Royal Palace; Castello Sao Jorge; Palacio 


BURGOS—SALAMANCA—LISBON. 


|das Cortes (Parliament House); Art Gallery; 


Archwological Museu 


rtillery Muscum; Naval 


le:south-west, nites, a: Royal Palace,. now acon 70 cin Botanisel Gardens English Cemetery. 
at; Royal Tombs; Castrya de Miraflores, 2 ‘The Cathcdral, the Churches of Sao Vicente ae 
fes north, with monuments. |Fora, Nossa Senhora de Graca, Sao Roque, the 
Past Palencia, a modern 


thriving town, to | 
Porunation, 67,917. | 
ews: Francia: Siglo. The main streets are | 
: Paseo de la Alameda, leading to the Calle de 
ttingo, and the Plaza de la Constitucion. | 
:vante’s house {s in the Calle de Miguel Iscar. | 


| Basilica of the Holy Cross, and the small chapel 
Madolid, 1,042 miles. 


i 

| 
dpyects oF InTEKEST.—University: Colegio de | 
ta Cruz, with Museum; Cathedral; Churches | 
wt. Maria la Antigua and San Pablo; Cristobal 
on's houso. Medina, 1,067 miles, is the junc- | 
@ for Lisbon, 

Mepina To Liszon, 397 miles, The first place 
note is 

Palamanca, Poruvation, 23,749, 


Horets: Comercio; Burgalesa. 


- Capital of the Province of Salamanca, on the 
wer Tormes. The road from the Railway Sta- 
lon enters the city at the Puerta de Zamora, 
hence the street in front leads dircctly to the 

Plaza Mayor, one of the finest squares in Spain ; 

Ayuntamiento (city hail) on north side. 


Ossects oF Interzst.—New Cathedral, built | 
1509-1783; Old Cathedral, 12th century; Univer- | 
tity, founded 13th century, had once 7,000 students, | 
now about 500; Augustine Convent! and the| 
Colegio de Santiago Apostol, an Irish’ seminary; 
the Roman bridge over the Tormes. 


of St. George, in the old’ Moorish Citadel, are 
worth visiting. 


The centre of the town is the Praca do Com- 
mercio, on the Tagus, about three-quarters-of-a- 
mile up stream from the steamer quay. Here are 
the Exchange, Custom House, and Government 
Offices. The principal railway stations are the 
Central, in the town. and the Barreiro, on the 
south bank of the river. The upper and lower 
towns are served by inclined railways, fares 20 
reis. The Bull Ring is on the Praca do Campo, 
about a mile from the Central Railway Station, 


Excursioss to Belem, Ajuda, and Mont ‘Estoril, 


| Teached by rail; a tramway runs out to Belem 


Convent. 

There are two lines from Medina del Campo to 
Escorial—that via Legovia is left to the cast, and 
the express runs through Arevalo and Avila to 
El Escorial, in the Sierra Guadarrama, a summer 
resort consisting of two villages; at the upper one 
is the San Lorenzo Monastery, with many 
paintings, frescoes, and innumerable rooms, 
chapels, corridors, ete., but the Relicario has now 
comparatively few antiquities; the Royal Mau- 
soleum (Panteon), is on the south side; the Palace 
on the north-east range. On through rocky, 
sterile country, 32 miles, to Madrid, for which, 
see page 31. 


For further particulars, 


see Advertisement page 
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‘The through train stops at the Estacion del 
Norte; from the south stations, trains leave for 
Badajos and Portugal, and for Saragossa and 
Barcelona. 

MADRID TO BARCELONA. 


From the Puerta Atocha station, 440 miles, Ist 
class in 153 hours, via Saragossa. 

The line runs past a number of uninteresting 
stations and through uninviting country to Guad- 
alajara, 35 miles; Ariza, 127 miles; then via Las 
Casetas, 212 miles, to Saragossa stations, each 
about a mile from the centre of the town (Spanish, 
Zaragoza). 

Porceatioy, 97,433, 

Morr1s.—Cuatro Naciones; Europa. 

Curer Ongucts or IxtEREet.—The Cathedrals: 
San Salvador (La Seo) and Nuestra Senora del 
Pillar, and the Gothic Church of Santa Engracia; 
Exchange; Casa de Zaporta (16th cent. house); 
University ; Law Courts; and the Castillo de Is 
Aljaferia. 

From Saragossa the route is via Reus, 227 miles, 
to 

Barcelona. Porcratron, 504,396. 

Horets.—*Gran Hotel Ambos Mundos; *Colon ; 
*Faicon; Angleterre; Rambla. 

The chief industrial town and commercial port 
of Spain, The Plaza de Palacio, on which are the 
Custom House, Exchange, ete., is the business 
centro; the Calle Princesa and Calle Fernando 
VIL, the best strects excepting the Rambla, an 
avenue, and the favourite promenade, 

Cnrer Onsxcts or Interest.—Cathedral of St. 
Eulalia, and the Gothic Cathedral of Santa Marin 
del Mar; Casa de la Diputacion (Old Assembly 
Hall); Archivo General; Museo Estruch; Univer- 
sity; Palacio de Bellas Artes; Law Courts; 
Columbus Monument; and the Castillo de Mont- 
juich. There are fine Parks, Gardens, and a few 
Old Buildings, and a Bull Ring. 

For communications, see also Route 16 and 
pag: 109, 

MADRID TO GIBRALTAR, 

By rail via Cordova and Algeciras, 461 miles, 
thence ferry. Express 3 times a week. 

‘The station is at the Atocha, and at first the 
country traversed is quite uninteresting; at 13 
miles is the ruined castle of Pinto, the centre of 
Spain; Aranjuez, 31_miles, with the Labrador 
further particni 
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ace; 49 miles Castillejo, the junction for 
Toledo. 

.Toledo, 16 miles. Hoters: 
Norte. Omnibus, 50 cents. “Imperial Toledo. 
Crown of Spain, light of the whole world, ete.” the 
most interesting of Spanish towns. See Toledo, by 
Hannah Lynch, 


Alcazar de San Juan, 93 miles, an ancient town, 
and junction fer Valencia; Argasmilla, 109 miles, 
the birthplace of Cervantes, with the prison in 
which Don Quixote was written by him, Manza- 
neres, 123 miles, junction for Ciudad Real, on the 
Madrid-Badajoz line. ‘The railway runs through 
the Don Quixote country, past Vuldepofias, HL 
mniles, to Santa Cruz de Mudela, 150 miles (Buffet; 
June.), and into Andalusia, at 166 miles, near 
Venta de Cardenas and Despeitaperros, passing | 
through fine ss the Sierras ; 
tunnels, brid: lucts iu the ravines of 
this section. ‘Then down to Vilehes, 185 miles, 
near the ‘Tulosa battletield, on which the Moor — 
were overthrown, 1212, by the Spaniards and 
110,000 foreign crusaders. 

Vadullano, 191 miles, with a branch line 6 miles 
to the famous lead mines of Linares, and a loop 
line with Quesada and 


Castill: Lino: 


many 


elny. 213 miles, on the Guadalquivir, 
jar, 227 miles, famons for its Jarras (pottery) and 
Santa Maria Church, formerly a mosque. ” After 

ssing Montero station, abont 250 miles, the line 
ascends the olive slopes past El Carpio and near 
Bujutanee, the Moorish stronghold, to 

Cordova (Cordoba). 276 miles. HoTtELs Suisse; 
Espanola; Orient. British CoxstLatR. 

Onsects or Intennst.—The Cathedral, or Mes- 
gad (mosque); Institute 8. Miguel; Tower of Mal 
Muerta; G: Fair in May, . 

Corvova to SEVitun, 82 miles, via Guadejoz, 
and on to Cadiz, and thence by steamer to Tangiers 
and Gibraltar, is suid to be the most pleasant way 
of reaching the * Rock,” as undoubtedly it is the 
most interestin 

‘The Algeciras railway crosses the Guadalquivir 
on leaving Cordova, and ruus up the valley to | 
Fobadilla Junction, 78 miles; branch line, 43 miles, | 
to Malaga. ‘Then south-westerly for two hours. 
45 miles, to Ronda. where a great fair is held ; 
May 20th, On 30 miles to Gancin, very prettily 
situated. Visit the Moorish Castle, which com- 
mands an excellent view of Gibraltar. Jimena, 
84 miles; A 3, 111 miles. Hores: Reina 
Christina; M ; Italiana, Brrrisn Consurate. 

Steamer on arrival of train, and oftener, in 25 
minutes; fare, 14 peseta to GIBRALTAR. 

‘See also Route 22. 

For Gipra.rar, gee page 168. 


Andu- 


“Advertirginatypeses, 


ROUTE 2.—LYONS—MARSEILLES. 


ROUTE 2. 


LONDON, THROUGH FRANCE TO MAR- 
SEILLES, TOULON, AND GENOA. 
(See Routes 1 and 3.) 

London to Paris, by P. & 0. Bombay Express, 
leaves Victoria Station, London, every Thursday 
at 11-0 a.m. for Dover, and a special train de luxe 
leaves Calais on the arrival of the packet for 
Marseilles, 826 miles in 23 hours, to Quay Jvilette. 
‘Tho “Rapide” daily in 22} hours; morning and 
afternoon express services in 24 hours from 
London. 


Paris to Marseilles, 536 miles, by Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Railway, from terminus in Bou- 
Jevard Diderot. Time by “Rapide,” 12} hours, 

The principal places en route are Dijon (1954 
miles), junction for Geneva; Macon (274 miles), 
junction for Route 6 and the Mont Cenis Tunnel; 
Lyons (318 miles), and Avignon (461 miles); at 
all of which 10 to 12 minutes’ stay is made by the 
“Rapide” train, 


LYONS (French, Lyon). 
PopuLatioy (1896), 466,028. 


Horsus.—*Grand; Europe; Nouvel; Bordean: 
Univers. 
Tramways traverse the town in all directions. 


Hackwrv Coacues, &c.—About the same rates 
as at Paris. 


Post-Orrice.—Place Bellecour. 

Poste Restanre.—7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

P.and 0, Co.'s Agents: MM. Chabritres, Morel 
et Cie. 


Banxers.—Veuve Guérin 
Lyonnais; Société Générale. 


and Son; Crédit 


Eneuisn Vicr-Coxsut.—W. L. Nott, Esq. 
Unitep StatEs Consut.—J. C. Covert, Esq. 
Steamens.—To Chalon, Vienne, Valence, Avig- 

non, Beaucaire, and Arles, daily in the summer. 

Restaurants on board. 

OssecTs or Norice.—The eight Bridges 
across the Rhdne, and the nine over the Sadne; its 
sixty public squares, especiaily that of Bellecour, one 
of the most magnificent in France; Statue of Louis 
XIV.; Library—one ef the finest in France—150,000 
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volumes; Cathedral—its clock is a piece of astonish- 
ing workmanship. Hotel de Ville; Museum (see 
antique table of bronze, on which is engraven the 
harangue delivered by the Emperor Claudius tothe 
Roman Senate, in favour of tnecity of Lyons); Great 
Hospital; the Church of the ci-devant Feuillans 
(here lie the ashes of Cing Mars); Church d’Ainay 
(mosaic) ; Grotte Bazelle (ruins of ancientaqueduct) ; 
Silk Mills; Pierre Encisé; Meights of Fourvieres, 
accessible by cable railway worked by stationary 
engine. ‘This hill till lately bore marks of the tire 
which took place in Nero's time, old ruins being 
scattered about in all directions, Observatory (view 
of Mont Blanc on a fine evening). Caserne (Bar- 
racks). Theatres—Grand and Bellecour. Palais de 
Justice; Picture Gallery in the Palais des Arts; 
Hétel Dieu; Manufactories of silk, wooliens, cotton 
stuffs, shawls, crapes, gold and silver luce, &c. 
Churches of Notre Dame, 8t. Polycarpe, and St. 
Nizier. Washing Boats on the river, &e.—Sec 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Piacks IN Tug Vicinity, viz.:—Lile Barbe; 
The Etroits; Bridge of Mulotiére (grotto and foun- 
tain); Kcule (earth for making chinaware), and 
Petrifying Fountain, Cavern called Fontaine. Con- 


flux of the Rivers Sadne and Rhone. 


From Lyons the traveller proceeds to Culoz, 
for Chambéry and the Mont Cenis Tunnel route. 
From Avignon it is 76 miles to 


MARSEILLES. 
Ancient Massilia, on the Mediterranean, 15 
hours from Paris. 
PoreLatioy, 442,239. 
Horers,—Noailles; Grand; 
Gentve; ‘Terminus. 
Continental Guide. 
Carés—De Marseille; De France; 
Dorée; Alcazar; Palais de Christal. 
Barrisn Coxsun.—M. C. Gurney, Esq. 
Usttep States Coxsut.—R. P. Skinner, Esq. 
Banxs.— Société Générale; Crédit Lyonnais. 
Posr OFFice AND TeLecrarm Orrice.—Rue 
Colbert. 
English Church—10, Rue Sylvabelle. 
Ominuses.—To trains, environs, and about the 
city. Omnibus to hotel } to 14 franc. 
Cans.—Station to town, 1} franc; the course, 


Du Louvre; De 
For others, see Bradshaw's 


Maison 


frane: by the hour, 2 franes. 


*¥or further pa 
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Ratway.—To Paris, Nice, Bordeaux, &c. _ Sardinia on the other. Sardinia, near Caprera, or 
STEAMERS.—To all parts of the Mediterranean | Garibaldi’s Island (where he died, 1882), at the 


‘ : ‘ |eastern end of the Straits, has a’ most singular 
(see Bradshaw's Continental Guide). Peninsular appearance; it is high, and its summit resembles, 


and Oriental Company’s Agents, MM. Estrino| the form of a large brown bear. 
andCo.; their Homeward boatscall here. Steamers ‘The steamer takes a straight course across the 
of the French Messageries Company (16, Rue| Tyrrhenian Sea, not calling at Naples, as was 


a formerly the case. Etna and the Lipari Islands 
Cannebitre) to the Levant and to Algiers, The | come into view. Smoke is always issuing from 
Messageries steamers for Bombay direct leave| the crater of the former, and flames from that of 


every 28 days. Their India and China steamers! Stromboli, not at the top but about 200 yards 


s 5 ij| below. It serves as a natural lighthouse, visible 
leave twice a month (Sunday), and proceed vid | 1) ea uty 60 miles all round, Ilcight, 2,650 fee 


Port Said, omitting Alexandria, Some of these 6°] "At the Faro of Messina, Scylia and Charybdis 
direct, others via Bombay. Passengers by the| are passed, on opposite sides of tke channel, 
ry French Mail route can obtain Ist class tickets| between the mainland and Sicily. There is no 


in London (97, Cannon Street, and o1, Pall Mall) | (Fe de is sometimes treutfesome to sail erat, 


i. 


entitling them to stop at certain places on the 
way to Marseilles. N.B.—The steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes sail punctually at 4 p.m, 
and take no account of possible delays in train 
service. A cargo steamer conveys luggage from 
London to Marseilles, 10 days before the date of 
sailing of the steamer from the latter port. The 
steamers of Fraissinet & Co., the Compagnie Trans- 
atlantique, and others, run regularly to all parts of 
the Mediterranean. Those of the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantiqueare the best for Algiers. 

Oxsects ov Norice, viz.:—Town Hall; Cathe- 
dral (paintings); new Cathedral; late Emperor's 
Palace; new Exchange; Zoological Gardens and 
Museum; Arsenal; the Theatre; Concert Hall; 
Column in memory of the Plague, 1720; Chateau 
a’If, on an Istand (celebrated in “Monte Christo;” 
Mirabeauimprisoned here) ; Fortifications,Barracks, 
Cours Belzunce; Fouatain of the Obelisk; Prado 
promenade; Rue Cannebiére; Promenades, and 
Jardin d’Intendance; Quays of the Harbour ; the 
new Joliette Harbour, and the views from a boat in 
the Bay. Botanical Gardens and Notre Dame de 
la Garde (magnificent panorama from the top, 
funicular railway), in the New Town. Musée de 
la Ville. 


Ossgcrs iN THe VictniTy.— Bastides, or country 
seats; Bains de la Méditerranée at Prado Plage, 
3 miles. ‘The drives are magnificent. 


MARSEILLES TO PORT SAID, &. | 


There ts a fine view of the surrounding country 
on leaving Marseilles. The Port Said steamer 
makes direct for the Straits of Bonifacio, with 
Corsica (capital Ajaccio, the birthplace of 
Napoleon £., away to the north) on one side and 


* Vor further particulars, 


At the earthquake of 1783, when the inhabitants 
of Scylla (now Scilla) were gathered un the beach 
for safety from the falling houses, a tremendous 
wave rose suddenly and swept away 2,700 persons. 
The town surrendered to Guribaldi 1860. A little 
further south is Aspromonte, where Garibaldi 
was wounded and defeated by the ruyal troops 
under Col. Pallavicini, 29th August, 1862, and shot 
through the foct. Pictures of his boot as pierced 
by the bullet were sold, of course with a covert 
allusion to the boot-shaped figure of the country. 


MARSEILLES TO GENOA. 

By direct steamer, 320 miles, Sundays and 
Wednesdays at noon, By train “ Rapide” in 12 
hours; ordinary trains in 14 to 15 hours; fares, 
48/r. Jat class; 32-90/r. 2nd class; distance, 251 
miles. 


The train runs by the Corniche road, between 
the Maritime Alps and the Sea, for many miles 
quite close to the shore, 

42 miles, Toulon, French Naval Station and 
base. Popvtation, 101,172, Hore1s: Grand, 
Victoria, Louvre, Nord, Paix. Britisx Consut- 
ATE. CONSULAR AGENT of the UniTsD Srares. 
The Areenal is not open to visitors. The Avenne 
| Vauban leads from the station to the port; the 
| church of Ste, Marie Majeure, the church of S. 
| Jean, and the Musee are worth seeing. Tamaris, 
| across the roadstead, is a winter resort worth 
visiting. 

Cannes is 80 miles further, a modern town, 
with an excellent climate. Horers: *Pavillon, 
Metropole, *Beau Site, and many others See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, The west end is 
called the 
wee J 


ROUTE 2.—NICE—MONTE CARLO—MENTON—GENOA. 43 


Oxssects or InTERKEST.—Mont Chevalier, and 
the old church; Roman remains of Castrum| Pigeons. In the Palais des Beaux Arts are 
Massilinun; Museum of Antiquities and an Eth-| modern paintings. 
nographical Collection; Municipal Library anda; Mountain rail from Monte Carlo to La Turbie, 
Natural History Collection; Statue of Lord an ancient place, with remains of Roman Trepaea 
Brougham in the Allées de la Liberté, by the sen; | Augusti, erected B.c. 6 to commemorate subju- 
on the east side, on the rising ground of La. ation of the Ligurians. View. The drive cast 
Californie, are a column and statue in memory of! is worth making by road. ‘The railway passes 


Adjoining the Casino Terrace is the Tir aux 


the Duke of Albany (died here 1884), | Cabbe-Roquebrunne for Cap. St. Martin to 
| Menton (Italian, AVentone).  PopuLatiox, 
Six mil t is Antibes, and b the} : 
eae Sea ae ee eee ee OO. HOTELS =*1ialle Vue; *Turin; du 


Italian frontier all stations serve one or other of; 


a ‘1 4g; Vouvre; Londres, ete, Britist axp Unitep 
he Viera wint sorts. 2 rom Cai is a f 
the Ri ter resorts. 20 miles ft Cannes SraiEs Consurates. 


Nice. Porvtatiow, 165,109. Horets: *Grand:, The Italian frontier is reached at Ventimiglia, 
*Eden; Regina; and many others. For full list! 982 miles from London. Italian time is kept. 
see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. ' Customs examination, The fast trains run in 43 

British aN U.S. Consuates. ‘ hours to Genoa; all stop at the winter resorts of 

Nice is the Roman Nicwa, but has few traces of | the Italian Riviera, namely, Bordighera, San Remo, 
antiquity ; the Promenade des Anglais, the Casino, | Porte Maurizio, Oneglia, Alussio, Albenga. Sce 
the Jardin, and the Boulevard de Midi are the; Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 
most frequented resorts, | SAVoNa (PorULATION, 19,120. HorELs—ltome; 

The line runs along the shore, round Ville-| Suisse), an eld port, with Cathedral of 17th cen- 
JSranche bay, through the orange groves of Beaulieu | tury. Enciisi Vice-Coxsut. Rail to Turin, 
and Eze, and across the isthmus of Monaco to | 91 miles in 43 hours. : 


Monte Carlo (Station, Monaco). Porciatiox.| Genova Ia Suverbe Le,, the Proud), 
13,000. Horers: Paris; Condamine; Paix ;! PoptLation. 234,000. 


*Prince du Galles, ete. Britist and U.S. Con- 
sULATES. A small principality occupying a rocky 
peninsula and a narrow strip of shore land, its 
greatest length being 2} miles and width 1,100 
yards. The reigning Prince is Albert II.,'who 
succeeded 1889, The tertitory is under French 
protection. The old town, a Greek culony, 
AMonecus, has few remains of antiquity, but 2 
certain interesting quaintness. Here is the 
Palace, The Cathedral, Muscum, and Gardens 
are worth visiting. 


Morg.s.—*De Londres; Grand; de Gbnes; Isotta; 
de la Ville; Milan; Royal; Savoy; National; 
Restaurant—Concordia. 
Britis anp Unitxp States Consuis. 
Baxwens.—Granet, Brown, and Co, 
ButtisH Stores.—8, Via Garibaldi. 
ANTIQUITIES.—S. Zerega, 96, Via Luccoli. 
Posr Ovvice.— Galleria Mazzini; letters, 25 cen- 
tesimi per } oz. 
Texecrarn Orrice. - Pala: 
Cittadines, 2 lire per how: 
MontK CaRzo, opposite Monaco, is best situated | Tramways and Omnibuses. 
of all Rivicra pleasure resorts, and is excellently| Resident English Physician, 
maintained. The Casino, the east of the town,! English Church Service. 
has a large Reading Room, an elaborately-| SreameRs.—To Palermo, Multa, London, Liver- 
decorated Salle de Fetes, and the widely-known| pool; Tunis, Bombay, and other Eastern ports. 
Salles de Jeu (Gaming Rooms). The Salles de Jeu| It is the headquarters of the Navigazione Italiana 
are open from 11-30 a,m. until 11-30 p.m., tickets! Line to India; office, Piazza Marini. To South 
gratis, obtained in the vestibule. Trente-et-| America, see Route 46, and Bradshaw's Continental 
Quarante and Roulette are the games played; at! Guide. 
the former the minimum stake is 20fr., the maxi-| | Ratt.—To Milan in 8 hours, 18.80, 13.15 lire; 
mum 12,000fr.; at roulette the minimum is 5fr.,| to Paris, via Turin, In 23 hours, for 114.25, 78.05 


the maximum 6,000fr. lire; to Vienna, in 27} hours, for 124.15, 87.46. 
X * For further particulars, wee Advertiseiuent pagess 


0 Ducale. 
1 lira the course, 


‘\ 


‘ 


WEF 
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Ongxets or Norice.—Municipal Palace (for-| 
merly the Palazzo Doria Tursi), some time the 
residence of the late Queen Dowager Adelaide 
of England; the Palaces Reale, Rosso, Spinola, 
Doria, and Pallavicini; Cathedral of St. Lorenz 
Churches of Sta, Arnmuneiata and Sta. M. 
nano, the view from the top of which is execed- 
ingly picturesque and beautiful; San Ambrogi 
Lighthouse; Accademia delle Belle Arti, in the 
Piazza Carlo Felice; Theatre, Arched Promenade 
along the Quay; Public Gardens; and the Campo 
Santo. The velvet manufactures and filigree shops 
should be visited. 


Puaces ix THE Vicrxtry. 
Albano, and a multitude of beautifully built and 
picturesquely situated villas. 


Sampierdarena and 


CALAIS. 
59,793, including St. Pierre. 
Horers.—Terminus Hotel, 
opposite the steamer pie 
Centrale (Central 
of the town; 


Porvation, 


Gare Maritime, 
Central Hotel, Gare 

Station), in the centre 

nd Hotel. 

H. 3. M.'s Vice-Consu.—J. Taylor, Esq. 


Unrrep States Consut —Mons. Jean Baptiste 
Cognet. 


Iw 


STEAMERS—Daily, to Dover; 
Fares, Ist class, 10s.; 2nd class, 88. 


mail 


packets 


Rattway.—for trains, &c., between Calais and 
Paris, and for regulations respecting Customs’ 


| examinations, see International and other Tables 


jin Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


ROUTE 3. 
(Zhe Mont Cenis Route.) 


LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, GENOA, PISA, 
ROME, NAPLES, SICILY, AND MALTA. 


By ordinary fast services, as a through tourist 
route to Mediterranean Ports, For fares, distances, | 
and times, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 
‘There are three services daily via Dover-Calais, 
of which the 9 p.m, is the best for through con- 
nections, reaching Rome in 50 hours; but the 
afternoon Folkestone-Boulogne service and the 
Special Italian Express do the journey to Turin 
in 25 and to Rome in 48 hours. 


Leaving London by London, Chatham, and 
Dover or South Eastern Railway, we run about 
80 miles to 


DOVER. 
PoruLatTion, 33,418. 


Horens.—Lord Warden; 
Castle; King's Head. 


Burlington; Dover 

StFamuns,—8 daily, to Calais and Ostend.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, Mail packets to 
Calais. Fares, Ist class, 10s.; 2nd class, 8s. 

Oxsecrs or Nortce.—Castle, Heights, Shukes- 
peare’s Cliff, Fortifications, Harbour of Iefuge, 
Museum, Guildhall, &e. 

Hire of carriage, £1; horse, 158.; boat, 10s. per 
day. Cab fare, Gd. permile. Fly fare, 1s. per mile. 


By steamer in about one hour to | 


Luecace.—Allowed free on the Nord line, 661bs. 
Istand 2adclass; overweight charged 0-25 centimes 
per 88lbs. per kilometre, 


Onsecrs or Noricr.—Pier; Town Hall; Fortii- 
cations; Ramparts; the Grande Place; Lighthouse; 
Holy ‘Trinity Church, at St. Pierre les Calais, 
where the English live. 


By Nord Railway, Freneh 
earlier, to 


time 4 minutes 


AMIENS. 
PoruLation, 90,038, 
Horers.—Du Rhin; De Univers. 


Capital of department Somme, and an old town 
on the River Somme, celebrated for the treaty of 
1802, and for Gambetta’s descent here in a balloon, 
1870. Manufactures of cotton, velvet, &e., are 
carried on in Lower Town. Good shops; large 
picturesque old Cathedral, with a very high roof; 
Hotel de Ville, built by Henry 1V., whose Belle 
Gabrielle was born here ; Palais de Justice; and a 
public Library and Museum. 


From Amiens the line passes through Longueau 
Junction to Loves, where are the ruins of a castle 
on a hill, and a monument to soldiers killed in the 
battle of Amiens, Nov. 27th, 1870; past Ailly-sur- 
Noye, the River Noye on the right hand, crossing 
into the department of the Oise through chalk 
hills. 


ROUTE 3.—DOVER—CALAIS—AMIENS—MONT CENIs, 


At St. Just bonnets are made; Clermont (POPULA- 


TION 5,73}) is an old town, with ruined castle on a} 


hill, converted into a female penitentiary; past 
Liancourt, where are many factories; to Creil 
(PorULaTioy, 8,546), an important junction, The 
River Oise is crossed, next the Nonette, and the 
line then passes Chantilly, the headquarters of 
French horse racing. On through the forest of 
Chantilly, over the river Tidve, into the metro- 
politan department of Seine-ct-Oise, the country 


being well wooded to St. Denis, whence it is but | 


ten minutes run past the fortifications into the 
Station du Nord. 

Junction with the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranee 
ne by the Ceinture (Girdle) railway, or, drive 
across in 40 minutes. 

From the Lyons Station on the Boulevard Di- 
derot, past Charenton, through the charming 
suburbs of Paris to Melun, where the Seine is 
crossed. To Fontainebleau, and through part of 
the forest to Moret and Aontereau, then Tonnerre, 
Montbard, and Les Laumes, through Old Bur- 
gundy. After crossing the Burgundy Canal, and 
the Brenne, Touillon, and Ouze, to the r 
Les Laumes, on the crest cf Mount Auxois, the 
colossul copper statue of Vercingétorix is seen: 
raised to commemorate the struggic between inde- 
pendent Gaul led by Vercingétorix and Rome, 
On through broken country, at Blaisy-Bas, a 
iunnel 23 miles long, made at a cost of £400,000, 
lends from the basin of the Seine to that of the 
Rhéne; beyond are several viaducts and tunnels 
before reaching 

Dijon, 195 miles from Paris. Porutatioy, 
70,428, Horets: Cloche; Jura; Nord, An 
ancient city, chief town of department Cote d'Or, 
formerly the capital of Burgundy, on the rivers 
Ouche and Suzon, and the Canal de Bourgogne. 

Onsrcts oF INTEREST.—Cathedral of St. Beu- 
igne, 13th century; Church of St. Philibert; 
Hotel de Ville, formerly palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, with Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Botanical Gardens, and Park. 

UniteD States ConsvLar-AGent, — Charles 
Lanreau, Esq. 

Junction 


ith the line from Lausanne. 

From Dijon the line rans south, crosses the 
Ouche, and skirts on the right the range of hills 
known asthe Cote d Or (Golden Slope), covered 
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with vineyards as far as Beaune, 218 miles. Then, 
passing Chagny, enters the industrial department 
of Saone-et-Loire, and proceeds along the valley 
to 

ChAlon, 228 miles (rovutarton, 24,686), a busy 
town, with iron foundries, iron steamer yards, and 
beetroot sugar works, After Chiilon takes the 
right bank of the Sadne, with the Jura mountains 
| tn the distance—on a very clear day Mont Blane 
may be seen—past Tournus (roPuLaTion 5,527), 
where Is an old abbey (.p. 875), and Pont-de-Vaux 
Fleurville to MAcon, 274 miles. Porciartox, 
19,573. Horn: de France. Here the Marseilles 
jline is left, and the railway turns towards the 
Jura, and at 370 miles from Paris reaches 


CHAMBERY, 
Porcration, 20,902. 
De France ; Del’ Europe. 
‘ive to seven francs per diem. 

Horses any Muses.—Nine to ten francs per 
diem, including attendant. 

Ratnways.—To Aix-les-Bains, St. Michel de 
Maurienne, Geneva, and Turin, 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

At Sr. Mrcuen, where the new tunnel route 
diverges from the old route, the break of 50 miles 
to Susa, along the road over Mont Cenis, which 
used to be performed by diligence in 10 hours, was 
in 1867 filled up by Fell’s climbing rail, working by 
steep gradients up the Pass, 6,700 feet above the 
sea, and reaching Susa in 4 hours. But the 
Great Tunnel, begun 1857, and formally opened 17th 
September, 1871, shortens this by 2 hours, and is the 
last link in the most direct chain of railway com- 
munication between Calais and Brindisi, It is 
3 miles—20 to 30 minutes—and runs under Col 
de Fréjus, 16 miles south-west of the old Pass. 
Mont Cenis (Monte Cenisio, in Italian) itself 
is 7,860 feet high. After leaving St. Michel, the 
| new line winds up the French (or Savoy) side 
to Fourneaux and Modane; passes through the 
tunnel, coming out near Barpoxnecuza, on the 
Italian side, and thence winds down, past twenty- 
five short tunnels, in the midst of splendid scenery 
all the way, to Exilles and Bussolinu.—See Brad- 
shaw’s Continental Guide. 


Modane, 430 miles trom Paris, Customs. 
Central European tine, ‘Through the Mont Cenis 
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Tunnel (as described on page 45) to Turin, 8 miles, | where the Alban Hills are Visible, and amidst the 
where the Mail Route is left for | remains of old Etruria to Palidoro, on the Aurelian 
‘Way. The Tiber ts reached near Ponte Galera, 


Alessandria (rorvLatioy, 71 Hotes: 
e and Its course followed to Maglianni, where it is 


Europa; Londra; Mogol), an old Lombard tow " 
in Piedmont. The cuier opsects oF INTEREST are , CTO*SCd, and the train passes through the suburbs 
i fs ‘Arch- | ¢© the town terminus, 

i 


the Citadel; Royal Palace; Town Hal 
bishop's Cathedral; Church of St. Laurence; and) There is a steamer service from Rome to Naples, 


the collection in the Conservatory Museum of but the rail is preferable. 
relics from the battle of Marenzo, fought two, For Rome, ace page 19, 


miles from the town 
ROME TO NAPLES. 


About 154 miles, via Caserta, in 54 hours, hy 
steamncr, for 31 and 21.70 lire. 


On through Novi and Busalla, 47 miles, to 
Genoa. See Route 2. 


Genoa to Rome. n - ' a 
ac 
About 308 miles in 10 hours by express for ie most Interesting places on the route are 


61-95 and 4535 lire, The railway follows the Seley epee TUDE SUCRE Avensis 
coast line all the way, and in places the scenery ig ¥#8 born: 75 miles Ceprano, a walled town of the 


interesting, especially through the Italian Riviera, C*™VAnia, on the frontier of Naples, and the scene 
and near Nervi, the aliaa: ‘samme: sea-side of Murat’s defeat in 1815, along the Latin Way 


Tesort. After passing Sta, Margherita, Rapaito,|*© Aawino, birthplace of Juvenal, and ‘Thomas 
Chiavasi, and Sestri de Lerante, the line reache: ; Aquinas, and near the famous castle convent Monte 
Spezia, the naval dockyard, and runs past the | ©#88ino, founded by St, Benedict, with alibrare 
original home of the Bonaparte family at Sarzana |f Tare books and old MSS. On to Capua, 127 
(which has an interesting old Cathedral) to | Mes 8§ miles from the ancient town ix Mignane 
Avenza, the junction for the branch line to the, F°¥eh the work of Crsar Borgia, sccue ot 
marble quarries of Carrara, The towns between Garibaldi’s victory over Frances II. in 1860, and 
nis nal Pld we Hoe without lateees hear the remains of the Roman Amphitheatre 
[where Hannibal wintered after the battle of 
Piga, 101 miles from Genoa. POPULatioy, | Cane. 
61,279. Hotris: Victoria; Londres; Grand ;| 
Nettuno. This old Tusean town is 12 miles from| eee Royal’ Palate, baile by Chore: 
the mouth of the Arno, and 50 miles from Florence. | XIL, best visited from Naples, 164 milec 
It fell to Genoa, then to Florence. ‘The PRINCIPAL 3 2 z 4 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST are closely grouped, namely, | NAPLES (Napoli). 
the Cathedral; the Baptistery; the Leaning Tower POPULATION, 536,500, with environs, 
(a belfry) and the Campo Santo; University; 
Church of Sta. Maria; House of Galileo; Market 
Place; Logia; and the Castle, 
Rat to Leghorn 18 miles in 30 minutes, z 
The line runs across the peninsula, jutting out, UNITED S7ATES Co 
towards Elba Island, and passes Cecina and; Post axp Trtrararn Orricr. — Palazzo 
Follonica before reaching Grosseto, 191 miles, the | Gravina, Strada Monte Oliveto. 
junction for Siena, 79 miles, via Asciano, | Processiox.—September 8th, the Nativity of 
Ortobello, a fortress, is near the Stlver Mountain | the Virgin, the greatest festival of the Neapolitans, 
and a salt lake; thence to Cosa, with Etruscan | which travellers should, if possible, witness, 
remains, and Lake Buano to Montalto, anciently | Liquefaction of the blood of 8. Gennaro, Ist Sun. 
Forum Aureli. Near Cometo are the remains of | day in May, September 19th, December 16th. 
Tarquinium, and 12 miles from Civith Vecchia, the | Onszcrs oF Notice.—'he Theatre of San Carlo, 
"est port to Rome. Henee the line runs near | Churches of San Giovanni, Santa Maria Mag- 
shore_on low land past Sta. Marinelia,|giore San Severo, (beautiful sculpture, ete.), 
‘ov further particulars, see Advertinement pages, 


Caserta, 134 miles. POPULATION, 32,780. Horr 


Horis,—*Palace; *Eden; *Bristol; *Santa 
Lucia; *Geneve; *Victoria; *Grande Bretagne. 
Britis Coxsur.—E. Neville-Rolfe, Esq. 
—A. H. Byington, Esq. 


ne 
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San Francisco da Paolo Cathedral and San Ports. The British Indin Steam Navigation Co., to 
Martino, with its collections of Paintings and pre- Port Said, Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta. The 
cious Marbles, Royal Palace, and Museo Borbonico | North German Lloyd Co., to Port Said, Colombo, 
(mow Nazionale), Royal Library (which contains, Straits Settlements, China, and Australia. All 
250,000 volumes, and 4,000 papyri (which were, the above companies have agents at Naples. 
discovered at Herculaneum). Aquarium, at the 

Villa Nazionale, the best in Europe. Monte de | Naples to Messina. 
Misericordia; Albergo del Poveri. At Sta.Lucia The railway passes Pompeii, 15 miles, and 
a landslip occurred in February, 1868, and buried ; Teaches Salerno, 33 miles (rorcLatron, 22,000. 
several houses, with their inhabitants. Palazzo | BRITIsu Consvzate), the home of modern medi- 
‘Angri, in Toledo, was Garibaldi's head-quarters “ie, derived from the Judwo-Arabic physicians, 
when he annexed Naples to Italy, 1860, after his | WR flourished there in the 9th century, when the 


memorable promenade from Sicily. Lablache, 
who was born here, being very fat, was nick- 
named “Gros de Naples.” The lazzaroni say that 
for tre soldi, or 14d. a day, you can have board, 
lodging, and washing in this beautiful city. 


The most interesting object in the vicinity are ! 


the uncovered Streets of Pompeii; and Mount! 
Vesuvius, 4,200 feet high, ascended by a railway 
The effects of the eruption of 1867 are visible. | 


In 1868 it was, more or less, in ertiption on the 
Castel Nuovo side nearly all the year through, | 
from 27th January to 13th November. The best | 
way of visiting it is by Cook's carriage, calling | 
at the hotel to take passengers for the funicular 
railway. 

Orner Sronts.— Virgil's Tomb, Grotto of 
Posilipo, Ruins of Pozzuoli, Lake Avernus, Bair, 
and Miscennm. Islands of Ischia (earthquake of | 
1883), Procida,and Capri. Castellammare(1 hour), 
Sorrento Orange Groves (2$ hours). Prestum, by | 
rail to Nocera. A day should be devoted to 
Pompeif. Rail direct in about an hour. 


SrEamere.—The P. & 0. steamers have now 
ceased to call at Naples, but the Navigazione Gene- 
rate Italiana steamers rin to Brindisi, where the 
P. & O. Bombay, China, and Australia steamers 
can be caught. The Orient Line, fortnightly, to 
Australia. The Navigazione Generale Italiana 
Line to Bombay, to Alexandria, and to Italian 


Saracens and Moors where invading Europe. 
University; Cathedral. Amalfi (by Steamer). 
Porvnatioy, 7,693. Horie: Cappucini; Marina; 
Luna. Famous for {ts romantically situated 
monastery and grand coast scenery. Flavio Gioja, 
discoverer of the Mariner's Compass, was a native. 
‘Cathedral, with bronze doors, and a belfry. 


Rattipaglia, 45 miles, the junction for Taranto 
and Brindisi. 
Le: 


‘ing Eboli to the east, the line crosses a 


| marsh to Postum, a Greek colony, and again runs 


along the coast past Agropoli, Paola, Bajnara, and 

Seylla, opposite Messina, to Reggio, which may 

| also be reached via Metaponte from Naples, 436 
miles. 

Reggio, Povuratiox, 44,500. HoTEis: Poste; 
Aquila d'Oro; Tre Re. Bririst axp U.S. Consu- 
Lats. The ancient Rhegiun has an ancient and 
interesting Cathedral. 

Reeaio to Messina, ferry in 50 minutes, for 
Messina (sec page 110); train from Messina to 
SyractsE in 4} hours; Srraccse to VaLETTA 
(Malta) daily in 83 hours. 

From Marta the French steamer sails for Tusts 
every Monday at 5 p.m.; the Italian steamer every 
Wednesday for Tripoli and Tunisian coast ports. 
‘See Route 17. 

Return Journey: From Malta at 3 a.m. to 
London in 4 days: 80 hours via the St. Gothard 
Route; 85 hours via the Mont Cenis Route; fares, 
410.85 lire first and 285.32 lire second class. 
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SKELETON ROUTE 4. 


= ey ae 
DIRECT INDIAN MAIL ROUTE, 


THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 
LONDON to PORT SAID via MONT CENIS and BRINDISI. 


P& 0. Brindisi Express leaves London for Brindist 
| Peninsular and Oriental Steamer «rrives at Brindisi 
ves Brindisi fo 
Port Said 
villes for Port 8: 


-Every Friday at 9 p.m. 
5-20 pa 
ery Sunday eve 
y Tuesday or Weduesday. ; 
ternate Sunday, and has. 


French Messageries Steamer leav. 

for the present, ceased calling at Al 

| Bibby Steamer leaves Marseilles every Fortnight (Thursday) for Port Said, Colombo, Tuticorin, 
and Ranzvon, 

For other Lines through the Mediterranean, ete. 

Steamer Lists in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Skeleton Route 22, and Advertisements and 


4 miles Brindisi to Port Said, 930 mile: 


‘om Calais to Bri -indisi, a 


Time of Journey.—Four days, viz.. two to Brindis}, about two to Port Said. Passengers by the 
| ordinary express trains to Brindisi must leave London uot later than Thursday evening, and, 

reach Brindisi on Sunday morning, ¢.. some hours ahead of the Indian mail. Those who proceed | 
leisurely can break the journey at Amiens, or Rowen, Paris, Turin, Bologna, Ancona, Foggia, 


etc. St. Gothard Route, also 24 days to Brindisi, via Calais, Lernier, Lacn, Chalons, Beitort, 
Basle, Lucerne, etc. (sce Route 5). 


| Pares.—Throngh Tickets from London to Brindisi (via Mont Cenis Tunnel) by the South Eastern! 
and Chatham Company at £12 Is. 4d. and £8 7s. 1d., Ist and 2nd class. Via St. Gothard: 
Tunnel, £12 1s, Od. and £8 9s. Id. By the P. and O. Exp lon, only Sleeping Car 
ickets are issued. These must be obtained at the P. and O. Office, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
ping Car Company's Oftice, 14, Cockspur Street. From Brindisi the P, and O, Com- 
pany’s rate: To Port Said, £11 (Ist cla znd class), London to Port Said, with 


x 
Express T 8s, Md. Children under 12 years half-price. One child under 8 years, | 
if with parent, free. 


Dover and Folkestone, 66 Ibs. 
amination at Paris. In France, 30 kilos. 
no allowance is made. and the charge from | 
sonal or registered, is examined: at | 
Ths, free, excess 12 francs each 10 kg; it| 
ers proceeding via Brindisi to join the, 


Retween London and Paris--A6lbs. are allowed vi 
Hand Dieppe. By the latter line, customs 
(66 Ibs.) are allowed to Is nd 2nd class. In ital 
Modane to Brindisi is 4s, 4d. per 20 Ibs 
Turin or Chiasso. By the P. 
can be registered throuzh to Brin 
Company's steamers can slip luggage at London 


HOMEWARD. 
PORT SAID to LONDON, bes BENDEL 


Peninsular rand Oriental Steamer lea 


» ” " | 
a * 2) arrives in London i 
a *) Expressarrivesin London 


N.B.—The dates in the P. and O. Company 
to the monsoons, &c.; but the earliest mentioned are 
Train from Brindisi, extra fa 


tables v 


t certain seasons of the year, according 
nin this work. Sleeping Car, by Special 


For times of these trains, sce International ‘Tables, page 12 of 
Bradshatc's Continental Guide. 


ROUTE 4,—TURIN—PARMA—BOLOGNA, 


ROUTE 4. 
(Overland Mail Route.) 


LONDON TO BRINDISI. 

The Indian Mail leaves London every Friday 
via Brindisi, one week after the sailing of the Mail 
Steamer from England. Port Said, 2,387 miles 
from London, is reached in four days by this 
service ; Bombay 13 days later, Madras 15 days. 
Bombay to Calcutta, 40} hours by special train, 
starting 5 hours after vessel is signalled. 

Charing Cross station is left at 9 p.m., Calais at 
12-45 a.m. Saturday morning. The train does not 
pass through Paris, turning off at Pierrefitte. 
The Customs’ examination is made at Modane. 
Registered luggage is not examined, but 74d. a 
package is charged for Customs’ fee by the guard 
of the train, 

Homewarp.—Starting according to the hour 
of arrival of the Steamer at Brindisi. Passengers 
for Paris leaving the train at Pierrefitte on 
Saturday evenings. 

Through France the route is practically 
identical with the itinerary given in Route 3, 
except between Dijon and Culoz. 

From Tarin the route is north from ALESSANDRIA 
to Piacenza, where the St. Gothard line from 
Milan joins the Route. 

The Marseilles line is left at Macon, 277 miles 
from Paris; and 93 miles beyond is Chambery 
(see page 45), thence 60 miles to Modane. 

Customs’ examination at Modane. Central 
European time, 60 minutes earlier than Green- 
wich, is used. 

From Modane it is 58 miles by rail to 


TURIN (Torino). 
Porvzatioy, 329,000. 
Horeis.—De l'Europe; Grand Hotel de Turin; 
Trombetta; Grand Hotel Suisse. 


Cayrs.— Paris; Londra; Romano; della Borsa; 
Nazionale. 


A good sparkling wine is “Asti Spumante.” 
Rateway.—Cireular tickets, at reduced fares, 
are issued by the Alta-Italia Company, comprising 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Genoa, &c. 
Direct railway communication through Italy down 
to Ancona and Brindisi, either by way of Milan 
and Piacenza, or of Alessandria and Piacenza,— 
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Bayxens.—Nigra Brothers; Vincent, Teja, and 
Co.; Anglo-Italian Bank. 

Britist Vice-Cunsut anv U.S, Coxsur. 

Turatnes.—Regio; Carignano. 

Opsects or Notice.—The Cathedral; the 
Churches of San Maurizio, Del Corpus Domini, 
San Filippo, San Lorenzo, San Cristino, San Rocco, 
La Consolata; Royal Palace, Armoury, Gallery of 
Pictures; Academy of Sciences; University; Bridge 
across the Po; Marochetti’s Statue of Emanuele 
Filiberto; Cavour’s House and Statue; Albertina 
Academy of Arts. Funicular Rail up to the 
Soperga. 

Opszers iN THE ViciniTy.—The Superga and 
the Basilica; view from La Ville della Regina. 

From Turin a rail runs, in about 9} hours 
(270 miles), to Venice; past Novara, Magenta, 
Mita, Brescra, Verona, and Papua. See Route 
16. 
From Turin, 57 miles to ALESSANDRIA (POPU- 
LATION, 71,293, Hotes: London), with a Royal 
Palace, Citadel, and Museum of objects found on 
Marengo battlefield. 

Then on past Asti (Hasta), with a 14th century 
Cathedral, to VoaHera, whence a branch line 
runs (5 miles) to Rivanazzano, the station for 
Salice (rorutation, 1,200. Horzts: *Grand; 
*Milan), the renowned bathing resort, with brom- 
iodine springs, and a“ grape cure.” 

Branch line via Pavia to MILAN—see page 53. 

On via Stradellato Piacenza (Placentia), founded 
in 219 B.c. It has an old Citadel, a 12th century 
Duomo, and interesting Mediaval Buildings. 

On to 

PARMA. 

Poprouration, 44,000, 

Hore1s.—Croce Bianca : La Posta; Italia. 

Ossrcrs oF Noticz.—The Duomo; Madonna 
della Steccata Church; Palazzo Farnese; the 
Pilotta, with Canova’s Maria Louisa; Paintings 
of Correggio and Parmegianino; Pinacoteca; Opera 
Houee. 

Hence to Modena (where remark the Duomo, 
Ghirlandina Tower, and Royal Palace) and 

BOLOGNA. 

PopvLation, 147,000. Here the Brenner lino 
from Germany joins, 

Horte1s.—Grand Hotel Brun; Baglioni’s Grand 


See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Hotel D'Italie; Pellegrino; Europa. 


© For further particulars, 
x 


sce Advertisement pages, 


wee 


j 
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Opsects of Noticg.—Two Leaning ‘Towers near ' 
the Corso; Palazzo Comunale; the Duomo; St. | 
Petronio, 8. Domenico or Dominic, $. Giacomo, | 
S. Stefano, Madonna di S. Luca, S. Michele in 
Bosco, and several others of its hundred Churches; | 
the Picture Gallery and University; the Bucciocel 
and other Palaces; Museum and Library, 

TueaTRes.— Corso; Comune. 

The rail crosses the “ Rubicon,” a famous little 
stream, between Cesena and S. Arcangelo Stations, 
which, in Casar’s time, marked the boundary of! 
Cisalpine Gaul. ‘The exact stream is doubtful. 


RIMINI. 


Porvtatios, 37,000. 

Hore.—Posta. 

The ancient Ariminium, in Umbria; having a 
Roman Triumphal Arch, and a good Duomo. 
About 12 miles south-west is the Republic of Sax, 
MaRINo. 

‘The rail passes StsicaGuta, where Pius IX. was 
born, 1792; then Farconara, where a line to, 
Rome turns off, 


ANCONA. i 


‘The best Italian harbour in the Adriatic, 

Poruzatios, $8,000; many Jews. 

Horets.—Della Pace; Milano ; Vittoria; Reale,' 
Restaurant at the Station. 

Britisu anv U.S. Consus. 

Sreamers.—To Trieste and Brindisi, by the , 
Austrian Lloyd steamers. By the same boats to | 
Corfu, Athens, Constantinople, etc., in the Levant. | 
Steamer to Genoa and other Italian ports.—See | 
Bradshavw's Continental Guide. 

Cuigr OnsEcts or Notick aT ANCONA.— 
Duomo, on the top of the white cliff; Arches of 
‘Trajan and Clement XIL, on the old Mole; Citadel; 
Governor's Palace, Theatre, ete. 

Loreto and the Santa Casa are 15 miles distant, 
on the Great Southern line, which our route 
follows for 200 miles (mainly along the sea coast, 
but turning inwards at Termoli), to 


FOGGIA. 
Porvtatioy, 24,000. 
Horet.—Corsini. Buflet. 
A thriving town in Apuliu, among vineyards 
and gardens of olives, mulberries, etc. 


Tt has a 
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Ruins of Emperor Frederick II's Palace, and 
buildings injured by earthquake in 1781. Hence it 
is 145 miles, again chiefly along the coast, and 
across the plain of Puglia (Apulia) and the salt 
lagoon of Salpi. to Barletta, with gigantic statue 


2! of Heraclius, thence along the marshy shore to 


BRINDISI. 


Porvtarioy. 14,000. 
Hotel International (Inter- 


directly opposite the P. 
Buffet at the station. 


Hores.—Grand 
national Palace ( 
and O. Steamer Quay. 

Banx.—Iuternational. 

Britis Consut —8. G. Cocotto, Esq. 

The ancient Brundusium, at the end of the Vis 
Appia, now about 60 hours from London. It is 
again, as it wasin Roman times, a starting point 
for the East. The outer harbour has been improred 
and deepened. New Dry Docks are 380 feet long, 
enough for vessels of 2,000 tons. Numerous remains 
of antiquity are seen, as tie Pharos on St. Andrea's 
Island; a Roman Fountainand Gate; aRoman Pilla 
near the Cathedral, Churches of the Knight 
Templars and Knights of St. John; Frederic Bar. 
barossa’s Castle; and fragments of an aqueduct 
and of old walls. A line to Taranto meets a con- 
tinuation of the Naples and Eboli line on the 
beautiful west coast, and gives travellers a choice 
of routes on their way to or from home. Here 
Virgil died on his return from Greece; and Cesar 
blockaded Pompey before the latter made his 
escape over to Dyracchium, under the hil!s of 
Epirus, which are visible in clear weather, 


Srgamers.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s mnil steamers leave here for Port Said and 
the Suez Canal direct every Sunday on arrival of 
the mail, due at 5-20 p.m. Austrian Lloyd 
steamers arrive and leave frequently from and for 
Bombay, Alexandria, Constantinople, ete. 


To Conrt, Patras, every Sunday, Thursday, 
and Saturday at 11-12 night; arriving Corfu 
12 hours later; Patras early the following day: 
and Athens Tuesday, Friday, and Monday, about 
4-45 pm. Return at 12 noon on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays; from Brindisi at 8 a.m. 


RatL.—To Otranto; to Gallipoli; to Reggio, as 
in Route 3; to Taranto and Naples, by which 


Cathedral, seven Churches, a Museum, and Theatre. 


route Turin is '8 hours longer than by the mail. 


ROUTE 5,—OSTEND—ANTWERP—MALINES. 


ROUTE 5. 
LONDON, VIA BELGIUM AND SWITZER- 
LAND, TO ITALY. 
(The St. Gothard Route.) 

(a) To Brussels by Ostend, Bruges, and Ghent, 
in 7} hours, London to Dover by the South Eastern | 
and Chatham Railway. Steamer to Ostend thrice | 
daily. 

(®) To Brussels by Harwich and Antwerp, in 
13§ hours. 
only. 

(©) Via Calais to Brussels. See Roule 11. 


OSTEND. 
Belgian railway time is reckoned from midnight | 
to midnight. There is neither a.m, nor p.m. 


Poruratioy, 39,541. 

HoteEts.—Fontaine; Continental; 
Plage; Great Ocean; Splendide; Littoral; Beau 
Site; Gand et Albion; Du Phare; De la Digue; 
Leopold II.; Imperial; Marion. 

British Consun (for Ostend and Bruges)— 
W. G. E, Hervey, Esq. 

Post AND TeLecraPu Orrices.—Rue des Sceurs 
Blanche’, near Rue Chapelle. 

VictLantes.—In the town, 1} franc per drive; 
by the hour, 8 francs; after Ist hour, 2 francs. 

OmwiBuses.—To and from the railways. 
} franc per turn. 


Fares, 


Ossxcts of Norice.—The Digueand Lighthouse; 
the King’s new Marine Villa, at the end of the 
Digue; Kursaal Bathing Houses; Churches; 
Town Hall; Casino; and Theatre. 

Hint.—No traveller should omit tasting the 
excellent oysters. 


Hence 14 miles to Bruges, Poruation, 45,000, 
Horers.—-Du Commerce ; Flandre. 


Cuter Ossects.—Tower of Notre Dame, 399 feet; 
Belfry, 332 feet; Cathedral; Museum; Grunthuus. 
A well-preserved medieval city, full of interest. 
See Bruges, by E. G. Smith, 3s. 6d. 

Thence 28 miles to Gand, or Ghent. Porvra- 
tion, 160,550. Hotxrs—Royal; Poste; Etoile. 
The station is half a mile south of this prosperous 
manufacturing town, which bas many fine build- 
ings, the most conspicuous being the Belfry, 375 feet 


high. Scealsothe Cathedral; St.Nicholas Church; | 


Great Eastern Railway night service | 


Des Bains; | 
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Hotel de Ville; Library; the Beguinage, or Con- 
‘vent; Museums. From Ghent it is 38} miles to 
Brussels. 


(®) London to Harwich in 13 hours. Steamer 
|to the Scheldt in § hours, and up the river to the 
Sud Quai, Antwerp, in 2 hours, whence a train 
runs to Brussels in 1 hour, via Malines, ' 


ANTWERP. 
Porvnatioy, 285,600, 
Hotets.—Grand; Weber; Europe. 
Britten anv U.S. Coxsvs ano Vice-Coysvzs. 


On the Scheldt, the chief port and arsenal of 
| Belgium; a strongly fortified place. The beautiful 
| tower of the Cathedral is the most striking object. 
|Sec also the Churches of St. Jacques, of St. Paul, 
jand of St. Andre; Musce des Beaux Arts; Musce 
; Plantin-Moretus; Hotel de Ville, and Bou 

From Antwerp, 14} miles to 

Malines (Flemish, dfechelen), an ancient and 
quiet place of some 56,000 people, with Cathedral, 
Churches, and Museums. Hence it is 13 miles to 


Brussels, see page 9. 
Railto Cologne, express in Shours, (See Route 7.) 


Brussels to Basle, via Namur, Luxemburg, 
Metz, Saarburg, Vendenheim, Strassburg, 
and Miilhausen. 

Customs’ examination at Basle, 

The line from Brussels skirts the north border 
of the Soignies Forest to Boitsfort, with a lake 
|penetrates the forest, passes Groenendael, with 
ruined foundations of a priory, 

Some distance to the right of Za Mulpe, the 

next station, is Waterloo, and on a clear day from 
|the higher ground the monumental Lion on the 
battlefield is plainly seen, Here a stream is 
{erogsed, and another at Rixensart, both afiluents 
lof the Dyle, the main stream of the river being 
crossed at Ottignies ; thence to the picturesque 
|vinage of Mont St. Guibert, with a castle, and 
|then to Gemblouz, down in a hollow. 

After Gembloux, through a hilly broken region, 
past Rhisnes, and along an elevated bank to the 
River Sambre just before it flows into the Meuse at 


Namur (rorvuLation 32,233, Horets: Citadelle; 
| Couronne), with Cathedral, Museum, Citadel, an 
interesting town and good tourist centre. Thence 


oe 
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still through a very interesting and diversitied , 
country, by Ciney, Marloie, Jemetie, and Arton, in 
the Ardennes, about 100 miles, to Luxemburg 
(PorULatioy, 21,000. HoteL: Brassew i 

of the Grand Duchy, a singularly striking town as 
regards situation. From here towards Lorraine, 
across the Moselle, and then the Orne, over fiat | 
country, past Gravelotte, 42 miles, to the strongly 
fortified town of Metz, and beyond over the Cour. 
celles Vattleticld, and through the Vosges Mountain 
to Strassburg. (See Routes 8 and 9.) 

London to Basle, via Cologne, thence along | 
the Rhine to Bingerbriick, Mayence, Creuznach, | 
and Strassburg. By Harwich, Hock van Holland, | 
and Rotterdam. 

Customs’ examination at Kaldenkirchen. 


Strassburg. Porvatioy, 150,268. Hotes: 
*National; Paris, Restavuant: Café Broglic. 

The chief town of Alsace-Lorraine, about 1 mile ' 
from the Rhine, was a free city until taken by | 
surprise in 1681 by Louis XIV. ; the Fortifications | 
and Citadel are by Vauban (1682), The town fell 
to the Germans on 10th August, 1870, when the 
library and theatre were burnt. 

Curr OpsEcts o¥ InTEREST.—The Cathedral, | 
a 14th century building, with spire 468 fect (560 | 
steps), anda curious astronomical clock; the interior 
merits close inspection, especially the west window 
and door; ‘The Museum; Academy; Lyceum; 
Statues of Gutenburg and of Lezay-Marnesia. 
Various Palaces, including the Emperor's new 
residence; and an interesting quaint old town 
around the Citadel. 

From Strassburg, across level land, between the 
Vosges and the Rhine along the See, past Erstein, 
Benfeld, Schesttstadt, to Rappoltsweiler,” with 
castles on heights, and the remains of the 
“Heathen’s Wall.” ‘Then Colmar and the indus- 
trial district of Miilhausen, and out of Alsace to 
the central station at 

BASLE (French, Bale; German, Basel). 

Porutation, 99,365. 

Horets.—*Des Trois Rois; *Schweizerhof; 
*Victoria; *National; Suisse; Euler; Krafft; 
St. Bernard; St. Gothard-Terminus. 

Unrtep States Consut.—G. Gifford, Esq. 

Post axp TELEGRAPH O¥Fice.—Freienstrasse. 


ERLAND GUIDE, 


ObsEeIs oF Notice.—The Cathedral; Towy 
Hall; Arsenal; University. Tombs of celebrate! 
characters in the Cathedral, viz.:—Erasmus 
Anne, wife of the Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburz 
St. Elizabeth Chureh and Mission House. Museum 
with paintings of the younger Holbein. Library 
and Antiquities; Kunsthalle, with paintings 
Zoological Gardens; Bridge across the Rhine 
8t. Jacob, alout half a leaguo from Basle. 
celebrated for its cemetery, hospital, and th: 
battle of 1444. 

For Tours in Switzerland and other lines to th 
St. Gothard, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide an. 
Route 6. 

Basle to Lucerne and by the St. Gothard 
, to Milan, 
Customs’ examination at Chinsso, 
LUCERNE 
is 2 hours by rafl from Basle, in the centre ¢’ 
the most romantic Swiss Inke scenery. 

Porveatioy, 22,500. 

Hotes —*Grand Hotel National; *Balances: 
*Victoria; *Monopol and Metropole; Schweizerhel; 
Luzernerhof; Beau Rivage; du Lac; Swan. 

British AnD U. 8. ConsutaR-AGENTS. 

Here are the covered Bridges; a Cathedr 
| Thorwaldsen's Lion; Glacier Garden; Wasser- 
|thurm; Rathhaus, Hence up the Lake (the 
‘German Vierwaldstittersec), under the Rigi, to 
Fluéien, 2 to 3 hours, Steamers a!so to Kussnacht, 
|Stansstad, and Alpnacht. ‘The Rigi has seversi 
hotels and two railways, one from Arth, the othe: 
from Vitznau, 

THE 8T. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 
Time between Lucerne and Milan by express is 


64 hours; from Ziirich to Milan, 8 hours, TheSt. | 
Gothard Line runs to Meggen, and Immensec | 


on Lake Zug, along its west shore to Arth, 
then by Schwytz to Brunnen, on the Lake of 
Lucerne, or Lake of the Four Forest Cantons. 
as it is more usually called, to Fluélen and 
Altdorf, whence it is 214 miles to G@éschenen (the 
entrance of the great tunnel), by Amsteg, in the 
gorge of the Maderaner-thal, the line traversing a 
series of bridges and tunnels, Of the latter there 
‘are, on this line, about 50, and it is advisabte to 
‘wear a veil to protect the eyes from the metallic 
(and other dust thrown up by the brakes, 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages. 


ROUTE 5.—STRASSBURG—BASLE—LUCERNE—COMO—MILAN. 


‘The Great Tunnel, which is over 9} miles long 
(about 14 mile longer than the Mont Cenis Tunnel), 
‘was commenced at Géschenen and at Airolo, the 
two ends, in the summer of 1872, and the 
perforation was completed on the 28th February. 
1880. The passage takes about 20 minutes. 


On issuing at Airolo, the scenery, though 
still rugged, is pleasanter than on the northern 
part. The line repeatedly crosses the Ticino, 
and there are occasional short tunnels, including 
that of Prato, where the line forms a loop, as it 
does several times in its course from Alrolo to 
Biasca. 


Bellinzona, the capital of Canton Ticino, is 
reached in a little over an hour from Alrolo, 
whence it is 184 miles to Lugano, a town of 
7,120 inhabitants, beautifully situated on the 
west side of the lake of the same name, the line 
passing through the Monte Ceneri tunnel, rather 
over a mile in length. From Lugano, in a little 
over half an hour to Chiasso, the end of the 
line, and the last Swiss town, where a stay is 
made for Customs’ examination, Thence in a 
few minutes through the Monte-Olimpino Tunnel 
(13 miles) to 

como, 

On the benutiful Italian lake of the same name. 

Porc.arton, 25,560. 

Horets.—Volta; Italia; Plinius; D'Este. 

Steamers on the lake to every point of interest, 
Cernobbio, Cadenabbia, Bellagio, Menaggio, etc. 

From Como to Milan, about 30 miles. 


MILAN (Milano). 

The ancient Mediolanum, near the Ticino. 

PoruLatioy, with suburbs, 491,460. 

Horsts.—*Palace; *Europe; *Nord; *Falcone; 
*Rome; De Milan; Continental; Cavour; De la 
Ville; Manin; France. 

Taratres.—La Scala; Manzoni; Canobbiana; 
Verme (Opera). 

AmusEMENTS.—PublicGardens, Casinode Nobili, 

Britis Consut.—F. Armstrong, Esq. 

Bartisn Vice-Consus.—W. Maxwell Tweedie, 
Esq. 

Unitep States Coxsut.—W. Jarvis, Esq. 


Post Orricr.—20, Via dei Rastrelli. 
TELEGRAPH OFFice.—Piazza dei Mercanti. 
TRAMWayYs, all over the town, from the Duomo, 
Omyisuses to and from the station. 

CaBs.—I lira the coyrse. To station 1} lira. 


Onsrors or Notice.—The Porta Sempione; the 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele with Statues; Am- 
brosian Library; Casas ‘Trivnizi and Adriani; 
Government Palace. Pinacoteca and Library; 
Museo Civico; Museo Poldi-Pezzoli. Archbishop’s 
Palace, with Paintings. The Cathedral, one of the 
finest structures In Italy; Churches of San Carlo 
Borromeo, Santa Maria della Passione, San Nazaro 
Maggiore, Santa Maria, San Celso, 8an Lorenzo, 
San Eustorgio, San Maurizio Maggiore, San Am- 
brosio, San Vittorio al Corpo, Santa Maria delle 
Grazie (here is the celebrated painting of the Last 
Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci). 

In Tee Victxity.—The Certosa, on the way to 
Pavia. Monza, with a fine Cathedral, 


From Milan to Italian Towns. 


(a) To Brindisi, By rail from Central Station 
to Bologna (34 hours by express), where the 
express train from Turin is joined, N.B.—The 
P, and O, express cannot be joined en route. For 
details of the line {ggm Bologna to Brindisi, see 
Route 4. ¥ 


(8) To Genoa. The most expeditious route 
from London is via Turin (as in Route 4), from 
which there is direct rail, about 103 miles, by way 
of Alessandria and Novi, in 4 hours, But Genoa 
can also be reached from Milan, via Pavia, Voghera, 
and Novi, 93 miles, in 3 hours, and via Alessandria 
and Novi, in 3 hours, and by the St. Gothard 
Route, by leaving the through route at BELLINZONA 
and taking the Lago Maggiore line to Novara, 
thence to Alessandria and Genoa, 


(©) To Rome, by the new Parma-Pontremoli- 
Sarsanza express route in 13 hours, which is now 
the sleeping car route, superseding the Genoa 
route, Ordinary through and circular tickets via 
Genoa-Pisa or Bologna and Florence are available. 


See Route 3, 


For further particulars, 


see Advertinement pager, 
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(a) To Florence and Rome, The itinerary 
is Melegnano, Lodi (branch line to Brescia), 
Codogno, Piacenza, thence to Bologna, as in 
Route 4; Casaluchio, across the Appenines via 
the Reno defile to Porretta, near Monte Cardo, 
through La Capane Tunnel on the crest, down to 
the plain, passing Pistoja, Prato, and Sesto to 
Florence, Thence via Arezzo, Terontola, and 
Orte to Rome, or via Empoli, Siena, Chiusi; or by 
longer routes. 

(e) To Venice, by Verona and Padua. 

From Milan (Central Station), 1643 miles in 
53 hours, with stay of 20 minutes at Verona for 
refreshments, Also from Turin to Milan and for- 
ward as above, with stay of 1 hour in Milan, 


Florence, or Firenze. Porvuratron, 204,950. 
Horets: Italy; de la Ville; Royal; New York; 
Grand; Gobbo; Europe. 

Britist AND Usxitrp States CONSULATES. 

Cans —The drive, 1 lira. 

A fayourite residential resort, beautifully 
situated on the Arno. Of all Italian towns it is 
richest in art treasures, and second only to Rome 
in literary and historical associations. See the 
Duomo; Cathedral Museum; San Michele; San 
Lorenzo; San Marco and Museum; Ufizi, Pitti, 
Corsini, and Vecchio Galleries; National Museum, | 
the old Ponte Viechio; Dante's House; Palaces. | 
Consult Bradshaw's Continental Guide, | 


& 
VERONA, 

An ancient fortified city, forming part of the 
old military Quadrilateral, now transferred to the 
kingdom of Italy. | 

PorUuLATION, 74,261. 

Horeus.—*Grand Hotel de Londres et Royal | 
des Deux Tours; Grand Hotel Colombe d'Or. 


Ousects oF Norice.—Roman Amphithcatre; 
Arch called Porta dei Borsari; the Gate of St. Sisto; | 
Porta Nuova; Palace del Consiglio; Tombs of the 
Sealigeri; Museo Lapidario; Cathedral; Churches 
of San Zenone, San Fermo Maggiore, San Giorgio 
Maggiore, Santa Anastasia, Palaces: Canossa, Maffei, 
Giusti, Bevilacqua, Giusti; the so-called Tomb of 
Juliet; Tomb of the Capulets; Theatres of Filar-| 


monia, Varandas; Stone Bridges. 


PADUA (Padova). 
Porvtatios, 82,283. 
Hore: Stella d'Oro. 


A fine old walled city (near the Brenta); having 
arcaded streets, a Cathedral, St. Antony’s and 
other Churches, a Clock Tower, and a University, 
where Tasso and Columbus studied. Livy, the 
historian, was born at Albano, six miles off. 


YWENICE (Venezia). 
PoruLarion, 159,000. 


Horets.—*Danicli; *Grand; *Victorias *Rome: 
Beau Rivage. Some good pensions.—See Brad- 
shaw's Continental Guide. 


Carfés.—Florian and Suttil; Bauer. 


Tugatres.—Fenice, Apollo, Rossini, Malibran. 
Britis Consut.—Edward de Zuceato, Esq. 


Unrrep States Cons 


H. A. Johnson, Esq. 


Gonpotas (4,000 ply daily). 
50c. per hour afterwards. Omnibasgondolas, 2c. 
to any part called at. Gondola from station, with 
luggage, 1 boatman 2 lire, with one rower. 


1 lira for 1st hour, 


Onsects or Notick.—The Cathedral and Piazz 
of San Marco; Palazzo Ducale; the Churches of 

$. Giovanni ¢ Paulo, 8. Maria Della Salnta, S. 
Maria dei Frari, S.Giorgio Maggiore, Gesuiti, Scalzi. 
Dogana, or Custom House; the Corner (now the 
Prefecture), Foscari (now the Commercial School), 
Mocenigo (Byron’s), Manin, Correr (now the 
Museo), and other Palaces, and the Fondaco dei 
Turchi, on the Grand Canal; the Rialto Bridge; 
Arsenal; Public Gardens; Acudemy of Fine Arts: 
Glass Manufactories; Armenian Convent.—See 


| Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Raitway.—Venice via Mestre and Udine to 
‘Trieste in 6 houts; also via Udine, Pontebba, and 
St. Michael in about 17 hours.—See Route 16. 


Sreamens.—To Ancona, Bari, Brindisi, and 
Alexandria, 3 times a month; to Brindisi, Corfu, 
Patras, Pireus, and Constantinople, every Satur 
day; to Bombay, monthly—all by the Vavigazione 
Generate Italiana, To TrirstE, Wednesday and 
Saturday, by the Austrian Lloyd. | 


| 


* For further particulars, see Adve 


ent pages. | 


ROUTE 6.—GFNEVA—ZURICH—NEUCHATEL, 


ROUTE 6. 
LONDON TO SWITZERLAND. 

London to Basle by various Routes. 

1. London to Paris, as in Routes 1, 2, and 3. 

Paris to Basle, via Belfurt (Chemin de Fer de 
Est), in about 10 hours, from the terminus in Rue 
de Strasbourg. The only place of interest is Bel- 
fort (poruLaTion, 25,000), chiefly remarkable for 
the siege of 1870. Customs’ examination at Delle, 
14 miles beyond Belfort. 

2. London to Basle direct in about 143 hours, 
via Calais, Laon, Reims, Chalons, and Belfort. 
‘This is the quickest route, and avoids the detour 
by Paris, The journey may be broken at Laon or 
at any station beyond. A stay of a few minutes 
or more is made at Laon. Customs’ examination 
at Basle. 

8, London to Basle, via Brussels. 

(a) To Brussels by Calais, Hazebrouck, Lille, 
Blandain, Tournai, Ath, and Enghien, in 8} hours. 
‘The shortest sea passage to Belgium. 

London to Calais as in Route 2. 

From Calais to Hazebrouck, where the line to 
Paris is quitted for the branch to Lille, a thriving 
manufacturing town of 216,000 people, about 8 
miles from the Belgian frontier, where there ts 
Customs’ examination for unregistered luggage at 
Blandain. The only other town of importance is 
Tournai, which has a fine Cathedral. 

(6) London to Brussels and Basle as in Route 5. 

4. London to Culoz as in Route 3. Culoz to 
Geneva; Geneva to Lausanne, Neuchatel, and 
Basle; or Geneva to Fribourg, Berne, and Lucerne. 

For fares and duration of journey, see under 
each town in the Skeleton Routes from London, 
page 2. 

The through route eastward from Basle is via the 
Tyrol to Vienna in 24 hours. ‘There is a daily 
through service from London at 2-20 p.m. via 
Boulogne, Laon, and Chalons; and from Paris at 
8-85 p.m., via Troyes, Chaumont, Vesoul, to Bel- 
fort and Basle, arriving 6-30 a.m., and Vienua at 
7-80 a.m. the following day. ‘I'he itinerary from 

Basle is :-—Via Brugg to Zurich, via Weesen and 
Sargans to Buchs, on the Austrian frontier, to 
Feldkirch, Bludenz, Landeck, and Jnnsbruck; 
whence via Woergl, Lend, or Gastein and Bischof- 
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Or the journey can be completed from Selzthal via 
St. Michael and Bruck to Vienna as in Route 16. 
Or it may be varied by taking the railway from 
Feldkirch via Kempen to Munich, or from Basle 
via Schaffhausen to Stuttgart, and on, asin Route 8; 
or, crossing Lake Constance to Friederichshofen, 
take Route 8 from Ura. 

Geneva is 43 miles from Culoz (Roule 3), Poru- 
LATION 82,120. *Continental; Beau 
Rivage; Suisse, etc. 

Britisu anp U.S. Coxscnates. 

Attractively situated, 1,245 feet above sea level, 
where the Rhone leaves the Lake. The environs 
are very beautiful, and the town, in addition to 
modern promenades and memorials, hasthe famous 
Protestant Cathedral, a University, and with ex- 
cellent Library and a good Museum. The associa- 
tions of Geneva are chiefly of Calvin and the 
Reformation, but it has been the residence of 
many famous men and women. Sce The Literary 
History of Geneva, by F. Gribble. 

Hrst.— Watches and Diamonds: Maison Golay, 
81, Quay des Ber ues. 

To Cuamonrx by road in 4} hours. 

Geneva to Lausanne by rail, in 14 hours, for 
6-35 francs; to Berne in 4} hours; to Zuricit in 
7 hours. 

Zurich. Po) : ration, 168,000. Horex: Belle- 
vue; Baur; N: ional; Grand; Victoria. 

Brivisu ant J.S. ConsuLates. 

The commercial capital of Switzerland was 
Turicum of the Romans, and has some objects of 
historical interest ; it isa quaint old town, apart 
from the modern spacious, attractive, residential 
quarter. 

See the Gross Miinster; Library; Frau Miinster 
Kirsche; Landes Museum; University, Kiinstler- 
gut; the Botanic Garden; and Belvoir and Zurich- 
horn Parks. 


Another way to Switzerland leaves Routes 2 
and 3 at Dijon for Pontartier, then on yia Les 
Verrieres to Neuchatel, bringing that town within 
606 miles of London, 

Neuchatel (Neuenberg). Porunation 20,000. 
Hoters: Bellevue; Terminus; Chaumont. The 
town, besides its industries, is famous for its 
College, Observatory, and Antiquities, including 


shofen to Se/z¢hal, and via Amstetten to Vienna. 


the celebrated Lake Dwellings. 


* For further particulars, 


we Advertisement pages. 
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Taking the south-east route from Pontarlier, 
Vallorbes is passed on the way to LAusANNE, and 
the line continues 10 miles to Vevey; 4 miles Le- 
yond to Montreux-Territet; 15 miles further is 
St. Maurice, and the railway goes on 53 miles to 
Viége(Visp) for Zermatt, and Brigue (Brieg) for 
Bet Alp. 

‘The Through “Swiss Express" runs to Basle 
from Ostend, thence to Zurich, Sargans, Ragatz, 
Landquart, and Coire; and the “ Engadine Ex- 
press" yia Calais to Belfort, thence Morvillars, 
Delle, Porrentray, Delemont, Bienne, Berne, Thun, 
Interlaken; or, Delemont, Basle, Olten, Lucerne ; 
or, Basle to Coire, as the “Swiss Express.” 


ROUTE 7. 
LONDON TO VIENNA AND TRIESTE 
FOR EGYPT. 
By Ostend-Vienna Express, daily, in 29 hours. 
The quickest route, Sleeping-car tickets only. 
Pares.—London toVienna, in 29 hours, £9 68. 8d. 
to Trieste, £12 13s, 10d,; to Alexandria, £24 12s. 10d.; 
to Cairo, £25 16s. 94 
OvrTwanps.—Daily to Vienna, connecting there 
with the Buda-Pesth Express daily, and the 
Orient Express on Wednesday and Saturday, 
from Vienna. Daily to Trieste, without change 
of carriage. Luggage is examined en route. From 
London on Tuesdays at 10 a.m. and Trieste on 
Thursdays (noon) to Alexandria by the Austrian 
Lloyd's steamer, arriving at Alexandria, Mondays 
at 6 a.m., and at Cairo (131 miles) at 10-45 a.m. 


Homewarps.—From Cairo, Saturdays at 9-30! 


am; from Alexandria at 1 p.m; arriving at 
‘Trieste, Wednesdays, 5 p.m, From Trieste daily 
at 6-35 p.m., arriving in London 4-48 pam. (daily 
or) Fridays. 

Cantstap is reached via Nuremberg and Eger 
in 4 hours (127 miles from Nuremberg) during 
season; trains also to Marienbad and Franzensbad. 


London to Ostend and Brussels as in Roule 5. 


From Brussels through Liége (ropcnatioy, 
173,000, Hover: Grand), a manufacturing town 
on the Meuse, among coal-mines, where hardware 
and firearms are made (well described in Scott's 
Quentin Durward). St. Paul's Cathedral: Courch 
of St, Jacques, the Prince Bishop’s Palace, now 


‘(German Customs House; here “Mid-Europe” 
time, one hour in advance of Greenwich, com- 
mences), Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). See page 69. 
On to Cologne. (See Route 11.) On to Bonn, 
Coblenz, and along the Rhine, as in Route 9. 
Thence to 


Frankfurt a/ Main (Frankfort). 
The former seat of the German Diet, now incor- 
porated with Prussia. POPULATION, 288,489. 


Horris.—* Frankfurter Hof; * De Russie; 
*Englischer Hof; IH0tel National; Continental; 
| Palast; Europe; Imperial. 

Britis AND UN1TED STATES CoNSULATES, 
Post anp TELEGRAPH OFFIC 52, Zeil. 
Cass.—One-horse Droschken from the station, 
| 90 pf. per person, Luggage outside, 20 pf. per 
| package. 

Objects or Notice.—Town Hall, or Rémer, with 
the Hall of the Senate, and Kaisersaal (portraits of 
ll the Emperors), also the archives of the late 
Federation; the Justitia Brunnen, restored by 
private liberality; Cathedral; New Exchange; 
Town Library; Collection of Paintings (Stidelsche 
Institut); Bethmann’s Museum, with Danneker's 
Ariadne; Casino (Newspapers); Town Piciure 
Gallery ; Senckenberg Museum; Palace of Thun 
and Taxis; Palace of the Teutonic Knights; 
Ross-Markt, with the Monument of Gutenberg; 
Kunstverein; Goethe’s House, where he was born, 
in the Hirschgraben; Luther’s, in the Domplatz. 


| Frankfurt is near many of the most famous 
German Baths. Hombourgis11 miles. Horets: 
*Belle Vue; Ritter’s; Victoria. The more famous 
| springs are in a well-wooded park, Saalburg has 
| Roman remains and fine views of the Taunus. 
Wiesbaden (Hore.: *Four Seasons) is witbin 
one hour by rail, just off the main line, to Cologne. 
Schlangenbad and Schwalbach are between 
| Frankfurt and the Rhine, 

Frankfurt is also served by through trains 
‘between Hamburg and Basle. The route is via 
| Wabern (whence a short branch line runs to 
| Wildungen Bad) and Cassel (rorucation, 106,000, 
Horers: King of Prussia; Nord), with old 
Palace, Fredericianum Museum, Picture Gallery, 
and Tramway, to Wilhelmshohe Schloss, where 


the Palais de Justice. On to Verviers, Herbesthal | Napoleon III. was imprisoned in 1870-71. 


* For further particulars, 


sve Advertisement pages. 
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ROUTE 8.—BADEN-BADEN—CARLSRUHE. 


From Frankfurt via Offenbach and Hanau to 
Aschafenburg in Bavaria; on to Wuzburg, Furth, 
and 

Nuremburg, 673 miles from London. Porv- 
Lation, 261,022, Hoters: Grand; Victoria. A 
picturesque medieval city, with German Museum, 
many antiquities, and interesting history. See 
Huremberg, by C. Headlam. 

Regensburg, or Ratisbonne, 735 miles, with line 
to Berlin and Munich, see Route 15; thence via 
Passau, 808 miles, to Vienna, 991 miles, Sce 
page 6. 

From Vienna to Trirste the itinerary is: 
Vienna (West) to Vienna (South), 1} hours. Neu- 
stadt, Semmering, Bruck, Graz, Laibach, Adels- 
berg (1,812 miles) to St. Peter, whence 2 branch 
runs to Fiumein4 hours. On to Devazga, Sessana, 
Nabresina, and Trieste, 1,864 miles from London, 
373 from Vienna. 


Trieste, 


The Tergeste of the Romans, on the Adriatic. 
Porutation, 157,466. 


HorTets.—Hétel de la Ville; Delorme; Daniel; 
Aquila Nera; Europa. 


TxeaTres.—Communale; Armonia; Anfiteatro. 
Buitiss Consvt.—-H. L. Churchill, Esq. 


Unitrp States Constt.—Frederick W. Hoss- 
feld, Esq. 


Cazs.--80 soldi the quartershour; to hotel, 60 
soldi. Omnibus to hotels, 20 soldi. 


STwamens.- Austrian Lloyd to Alexandria, vid 
Brindisi. Passages can be secured by applica- 
tion to Messrs. Hickie, Bormann, and Co., 22, 
Biliiter Street, London. Austrian Lloyd to Port 
Said. Also to Greece, the Levant, and Black Sea, 
weekly, calling at Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, Pireus, 
the Dardanelles, ard Constantinople. Venice in 
seven hours, three times a week. ‘To the Istrian, 
Croatian, Dalmatian, and Albanian coasts, several 
times a week. Suez Canal and Bombay, twice a 
month.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


OssEcrs oF Noticg.—The Cathedral (Winckel- 
mann's Tomb); Exchange and Casino: Tergesteo 
(club, &.); Hospital ; Church of St. Antonio; Zoo- 
logical Museum; Naval Academy and Museum; 
‘Triumphal arch (Romanorigin) ; Molo; Sta. Teresa; 
Lighthouse, Docks, Lazaretto, and Castle, from 
which there is a good view; Miramar Castle, resi- 
dence of the late Emperor of Mexico, whose body 
was landed here, 1868, and to whom there is a 
statue. 

Ossxcrs 1" TRE VICINITY.—The Grottoes of Adele- 
berg, about 23 milesdistant; the grandest, unequalled 
in the world, was discovered 1889; the Quicksilver 
Mines of Idria, about 9 miles distant. 
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ROUTE 8. 
LONDON AND PARIS TO VIENNA AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Orient Express Route.) 
EasTwan. 


Leave London at 910 am., Mon., Wed., and 
Sat., via Calais-Chalons. 

Leave Paris (Est) at 7 p.m., Mon., Wed,, and 
Sut., via Epernay-Chalons. 5 

For Fares, see Skeleton Routes from London. 

The trains east and west connect at Vienna with 
the Ostend Express, as given in /oute 7. 

Leave Vienna and Buda-Pesth on Tues., Thurs., 
and Sun, 

Leave Belgrade and Sofia on Wed., Fri.,and Mon. 

Arrive Constantinople on Thurs., Sat., and 
Tues,, at 10-40 a.m. 

Wrstwarp. 

Leave Constantinople on Wed., Fri., and Mon. 
noon; Sofia and Belgrade on Thurs., Sat. and 
Mon.; Vienna daily. 

Distance about 2,170 miles; time, 70 hours. 

For the Bucharest-Kustendje (Constanzia) Route, 
see page 60. See also Noute 10. 

The route from Paris is as in Route G to Chalons, 
107 miles, and Nancy. Then the tailway rons 
along the Meurthe and crosses it to Lunetille, and 
on 15 miles to the frontier at Deutsch-Avricourt 
and Saarburg, 13 miles beyond, whence to Strass- 
burg it runs over the same line as described in 
Route 5. 

The railway crosses the Ill near the Rhine- 
Rhone Canal, and next crosses the Rhine to Kehl, 
and on towards the Black Forest, but turning north 
at Appenweir and following the east bank of the 
Rhine to Oos for Baden-Baden (rorcLatioy, 
15,731; Horeis: *Messmer; *D'Angleterre; 
Stephanie, and many others), one of the most 
frequented health resorts in the world; famous for 
its Society, waters, and ‘Terrain Cure." The 
scenery is interesting, the forest on the right, the 
river on the left—here a ruined castle, there a 
dismantled fortress—to Rastatt, one of the modern 
strongholds of Germany. Porvratroy, 13,000, 
Horst: Schwann, Branch line to Gernsbach, for 
the Blaukopf and Weider See. Thence by thriving 
little forest towns to Carlsruhe (rororatiox, 
96,970. Horrts: Germania; Victoria; Griiner 
Hof. Burris Mrvisree), the triangular capital 
of Baden; with Palace; Polytechnicum; Collec- 
tions of Rooks, MSS., Coins, and Art Works, 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages. 
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Thence to Durlach, and by a link-line to Ludwigs- 
burg (PorULATION, 16,000), with a Palace of the 
King of Wiirttemberg, whence Stuttgart is 
reached; the nearer route heing eastward from 
Appenweicr to Eutlingen. 
from London, 57 miles from Carlsruhe.  rorvna- 
Troy, 176,318. Hore: *Marquardt, Buirisit AND 
Unitep States Coxsctates, The capital of 
Wiirttemberg, with Rezidenz Schloss, and 
Kénigsban; Museum of Art; and Royal Villas, 


On past Cannestadt amidst varying scenery to 
the Danube valley and the city of Ulm (rorv- 
LATION, 42,860, HoTEL: Russic), a great fortress 
and ancient Swabian town. Cathedral; Rathhans; 
and many quaint buildings, From here through 
Neu Uln, Giinzburg (castle), to Neu-Offingen, the 
junction for Regensburg and the Walhalla, 

Augaburg (rorctation, 89,100, Hotrts: Drie 
Mobren; Kaiser Hof), the capital of Swabia, once 
A great trading centre. Cathedral St. Ulrichs; 
Museum: Arsenal; Academy. 


From Augsburg, through a flat country with 
oceasional glimpses of the Bavarian Highlands, 
and the castle of Nymphenburg to Munich, (See 
Route 15.) 

‘The line taken is that via Rosenheim, Salzburg, 
and Linz to Vienna, 265 miles. The scenery is 
pretty through the ‘Tyrol, and interesting all the 
way to Vienna, The train runs by the junction 
railway from the west to the State Station in 
Vienna, Sce page 6. 

The “ Orient Express” runs via Marchegg and 
Pressburg, 180 miles in 4 hours, This is also the 
route taken by the Ostend-Buda-Pest express 
and the Vienna-Kustendje express (see below), 
Another route is via Bruck and Raab in 6 hours. 


Pressburg, 40 miles (//ungarian, Pozsony). 
Poruratiox, 52,411. Horens: Gruner Baum; 
National; Rother Ochs; Konig von Ungarn, 

An old town, once the capital of Hungary, St. 
Martin's Cathedral; St. Anne's Chapel; St. Anne's 


Church; Rathhaus; Museum; Primate's Palace; | 


old Castle, where Maria ‘Theresa appealed to the 
Hungarian States, 1741. Pressburg is semi- 
oriental, and well worth a visit, The tourist 
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Stuttgart, 710 miles | 5 


ERLAND GUIDE, 


{ Raad, 75 miles (ungarian, Quyor). Porura- 
TION, 24000, Horers: Weisses Lamm; Schiff. 
|The Roman Arabona, a half-German town, near 
the Danube. Cathedral; Palace; College; 
Theatre; old Feuerthurm or Watch Tower. ‘To 
9. 4 Wth century Benedictine Abbey, 
ry of $0,000 vols., and St. Stephen's 
. LoKomorn(rorcration, 20,000. HoTkis: 
Konig von Ungarn; Goldnes Fassl), the Roman 
Kamaronium, on a rock, ut the mouth of the 
| Wang; captured by the Austrians, 1848. 


Buda Pesth, 1,288 miles from London. Popc- 
LATION, 617,856. Horers: Pannonia; Jagerhorn; 
| Bristol; Royal Grand; Central; Metropol. 

Britisu axp Unrreo States Consurates, 

Cans,—Single horse 1. 40, pair 2,60 from stations 
or landing stages. 

Srations.— Three: West, in Pest, for Vienna 
| via Marchegg. and to Bucharest ; East, in Pest, for 
Vienna via Bruck, and to Belgrade; South, for 
Trieste. 

Lanpine Quays.—Franz Josef, near the Suspen- 
sion Bridge, on the Pest side, for passenger 
steamers on the Danube. Underground railway, 
clectric trams, ete. 

The capital of Hungary consists of Pesth, the 
larger town on the left bank of the Danube, and 
Buda, the older and once greater city. The two 
are united by a suspension bridge, bullt by Tier- 
| nay and Clarke, 1840-49, 

Ossects oF INTEREST.—Parliament House; Law 
Court; Akademia; Vigado (redoubt); the old 
| Parish Church of Pesth; old Town Hall; Museum; 
| University; Lipot Basilica Church. In Buda 
or OQfen:—Royal Palace; Honved Monument; 
| Matthias Church, a Turkish Mosque (1641-1686); 
view from the Bloksberg, south of Buda: 


| Buda-Pesth 
| Agram in 14 hours; another route vila Schweess- 
feuburg and the Platten See in 16 hours; to 
| Kutika, 194 miles, for Oderberg, in 7 hours. 


to Fiume via Dombover and 


Belgrade (Ser. Beograd). Porucation, 60,000. 
'Horers: Paris; National; Grand, Barvise axp 
| U.S. Coxsurate. 

| The Servian capital is built on the site ot Singi- 


dunum, where the Save runs into the Danube. It 
| has a certain picturesqueness, and the new town is 
| not without attractions. The Boulevards, Gardens, 


should descend the Danube by steamers to study | wide thoroughfares, and imposing buildings con- 
the costumes and manners of the people, and! trast sharply with the narrow, winding alleys 
return by rail to Vienna. of the old Turkish quarter. The CHIFF OBJECTS 


dvertinernent prices, 
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ROUTE 8.—NISCH—SOFIA—PHILLIPPOPOLIS—ADRIANOPLE, 


oF rNTEeREst are: The Royal Palace; Citadel; 
Skupscbina, or Parliament House Universit; 
National Library, with archeological collections. 
The Kalimegdan is the fashionable rendezvous, 
and King Milan Street the main thoroughfare. 


The railway runs through uninteresting coun-' 


try—mostly flat, cultivated in sections, and thinly 
populated. At the stations there are few people, 
and the national costumes are not generally worn, 


but bright blue seems to be the favourite colour 
for clothes. 


Risch, 151 miles from Belgrade. PoPcLatioy, 
21,524. A citadel on the site of Naissos, command- 
ing the mouth of the Nischava river. Royal 
Residence, opposite the citadel, Market (charkhia). 
A Watch Tower in the neighbourhood has human 
skulls embedded in its walls. 


Nisco to Saroxica, 286 miles in 16 hours. 
This railway runs 8.L., almost parallel to the | 
Bulgarian frontier. 27 miles, Lis Kovatz: 69 
miles, Prania; then across the frontier of Turkey 
to Uskub, where it joins the railway from Salonica | 
to Pristina, 59, and Metrovica, 74 miles from 
Uskub, on the Shar Dagh, on the Vardar or Axuis 
river. Usxus (Skopia), Baits Vice-Cox- 
ATE, 

The railway passes Keuprulu and Krivolak to 
Demir-Kapit, 74 miles, the “Iron Gate” gorge 
on the Vardar, here 250 yards wide; on through | 
less interesting country down the Vardar valley 
to Karasuli, where a junction is made with the | 
line running from Salonica, via Doiran and; 
Dedeagh, to Adrianople and Constantinople. ; 

SALoNIcA, 1,946 miles from London, 151 from | 
Uskub. Porvtation, 141,000. Horen. Britist 
ConsuLATE. i 


| 
| 


Is on the site of Thessalonica, founded by Cas- 
sander, brother-in-law of Alexander the Great. 
At is a flourishing port. Onsects oF INTERKsT. 
Yedi-Kale Citadel, built by Venetians; Town 
Walls and gates; Mosques; Ruins of ‘Temple of | 
Venus; many antiquities. Excursions to Mount 
Olympus, of which the town commands a fine view. 


The trunk Ine runs on towards the Balkans, 
but through uninteresting country, to Pirot, 45 
miles, where there is a strong fortress, and a) 
POPULATION of 10,000, mostly engaged in agricul- | 
ture and weaving; then 17 miles to Tzaribrod, | 
and into Bulgaria, Customs. Departure east b 
East Europesn time. On 40 miles, through more | 
interesting country, past Slivnitza, to 
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Sofia. Porutation, 47,500. Horers: Bulgaria; 
Imperial. 


Britis ConsuLatE: 


The chief town of Bulgaria lies amidst the Bal- 
kans, at an altitude of 2,000 feet, known as Sardica 
in ancient times; it has had a long history, and 
many times has been much larger than now. The 
CHIEF OBJECTS oF INTEREST are: The Palace; 
St. Sophia (ruins); the Turkish town. The 
Alexander Square and Constantinople Bond are 
the leading thoroughfares, The buildings are 
mostly detached, and few of more than one storey: 

Rail, 335 miles, to Vanna in 14 hours, formerly 
| the route to Constantinople. ‘This line passes (120 
\miles) PrevNa, near the Chipka, and Tirnova 
(Porurartoy, 12,500), the earlier capital, and (270 


| miles) Chuala, a fortress, a little beyond which it 
| joins with the line from Rustchuk and Bucharest. 


The line, winding through the hills, passes 
| Vakarel and Bellovo, and reaches its terminus at 
Sarambey, 71 miles from Sofia, 322 from Belgrade. 
Here the route is continued by Oriental Railway 
through East Roumelia. Passing Tartar-Bazard- 
jik, it is 17 miles to the first town of importance. 

Phillippopolis (Bulgarian, Plovdir). 
Porvuatron, 40,000. 
Horers.—Central; Feller; Bulgaria. 
British CoNsuLATE. 


This is a thriving town on the Martiza, built on 
three hills, and as 7rimontium was once capital of 
Thrace. See the National Assembly Building; 
Library; Ruins of Temple of Hercules; Adrianople 


Gate aud Column; the Town Garden; and two 
Cathedrals, 


The railway follows the Maritza Valley about 
100 miles to the Turkish frontier, which is crossed 
between Harmauli and Mustapha-Pasha, 

Customs’ examination, Passport registration: 

There is an old bridge of many arches near the 
railway. 

Adrianople, 23 miles. 

Poruzatioy, 81,000. 

Horets. 

‘The town lies 2 miles from the station. It was 
founded (or restored) by Hadrian, and was the 
Mussulman capital of Turkey before the eapture 
of Stamboul, 
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Ossects or IxteREst.—Ali Pasha Bazaar; 
Mosques of Sultan Selim; Sultan Murad, Bayazed, 
and Mohammed; Medress! (many decayed) or 
Moslem Colleges; Baths; Seraglios (ruins); 
Roman remains of aqueducts, bridges, walls, gates, 
Erki Serai Palace, and Hadrian pillar; Armenian 
and Greck Cathedrals; Ottoman Bank; Theatre. 


The railway follows the Maritza Valley, now 
the Erdeneh, having received the waters of the 
‘Tundgaand Arda, At Kuleli-Biirgas the line from 
Salonica joins, then on to Lule-Birgas, where the 
Remasu is crossed and the valley left. 


Chorion, an old town on the Silivsi, has a 
POPULATION of 12,000, and some ruined remains 
of the Byzantine empire. Buyuk-Chekmedje (Big 
Bridge), near which are ruins of the Great Wall 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora, and of 
the Roman Road to Constantinople, Kuchuk- 
Chekmedje (Little Bridge), on the plain, thence to 


San Stefano, where the Treaty of 1877 was 
signed, and on 11 miles through the suburbs of 
Constantinople, past Koum Kapon, under the 
walls of Stamboul to the terminus, 197 miles from 
Adrianople, at Sirkedji-Iskelesse, a few minutes’ 
walk from the Galata Bridge, Constantinople, 
(See page 35). : 


Bucharest-Kustendje Route, 


This is a variation of the “Orient Express” 
Route, continuing from Buda-Pesth in connection 
with the services from London and Paris on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Starts on Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
Buda-Pesth, Thursdays and Sundays from 
Bucharest and Kustendje; arrives at Constan- 
tinople Fridays and Mondays. 


Westwarv.—From Constantinople at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays; arriving Buda-Pesth 
on Sundays and Wednesdays at midnight; beyond 
daily service, leaving at 1 a.m. 


The line taken is that for Klausenburg as far 
4s Czegle, 43 miles, where a southern branch is 
followed; 56 miles, Nagy-Koros; 65 miles, 
Kecskemet, junction for Fulopszalas; past 
Felegyhaza to (118 miles) 
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Szegedin. Porvratioy, 90,000. Hotrrs: de 
l'Europe; Tisza; Schwarzer Adler; Sieben 
Karfiirsten, 


Captured by Haynau from Louis Kossuth; and 
destroyed by floods, extending over 60,000 acres, in 
1879, The new Town is protected by a long dyke. 
Gemogyi Institute; Turkish Castle; Bridge of 
Boats. 


Across the Theiss to Valkany, junction of the 
Perjamos line, on to Nagy-Kikinda, whence a 
line runs down the valley to the Danube; 
188 miles, 


Temesvar. Porviatios, 39,881, mostly Ger- 
Hore! 
ben Kurfursten; Goldener Hirse 


man, 
si 
Liwe. 


: Kronpring; Rudolph; Hungaria; 
; Goldner 


“A bordet totvn, in the Banat, on the Bega. 
Town Hall; Arsenal in King Hunyadt's old 
Castle; Military Academy; Cathedrals, and 
Synagogue; Pietist Cullege. Obelisk to the 
Defen Jers of 1819, when Haynau had to raise the 
Tram to Josephstadt factories. 


siege, 


The railway from the north via Arad is con- 
tinued south from Temesvar to Versecg, 46 miles. 
PopuLaTion 21,869. Hotsrs: Millcker; Gliick- 
mann, In the Banat, near Roman roads, 50 to 60 
miles long. Cathedral; College; Cavalry Bar- 
racks. Hence, 29 miles, to Bazias, on the Danube, 
where steamer may be taken for the rapids at Ka- 
zan Defile (200 to 300 yards wide, between high 
cliffs); Trajan's Road and the famous inscription 
(* hmp. Cesar Divi Nervze......") above Orsova, 


See “ Down the Danube,” by H. A. Gwynne, 


From Temesvar the line passes seven small sta- 
tions before reaching the Roman Baths of Herku- 
lesbad (118 miles), Horeis: Franz-Josefs-Hof; 
Rudolfs-Hof; Villa Elisabeth. With sulphur 
springs (140°) on the Czerna. Hence 14 miles to 
the Danube at (306 miles) Orgova—Hore.s: 
Kinig von Ungarn; Goldner Hirsch; Ungarische 
Krone—near the Iron Gates, now canalised at 
great expense by the Hungarian Government. 

Passports are examined, and the train enters 
Roumanian territory 3 miles further at Vercro- 
RovA (Customs' Station), On, $2 miles, to Cratova 
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(POPULATION 45,500), a thriving agricultural town | 
on the Sehyl. 26 miles further the line from Her- | 
mannstadt to the Danube crosses at Piatra Station, 
and the Aluta is crossed at Slatina, Another 
branch line south, and two north are passed 
before reaching (236 miles) 


Bucharest (Bucaresci). 
282,001. 


Porutation about | 


Horers.—Continental; du Boulevard; Hugues. 
Prices are high; a bargain should be mado. See 
page 24, 


From Bucharest a line runs south to Giurgevo, 
42 miles (ropuLaTroN 20,870), on the Danube, called 
St. Georgio by the Genoese founders in the 14th 
century. Old clock tower and Island fort. 
Opposite is Rustchuk (Bulgarian, Russe). Porc- 
LATION 28,120. Horgis: Isla Han; Schweizer. A 
great fortress, ordered to be dismantled by the 
Berlin Treaty of 1878, now a busy market town, 
with Royal residence, Bishop's Palace, and a 
quaint but squalid ancient quarter. British 
ConscLatg. From Rustchuk, a line runs vid 
Seepleham to Varna, in 9 hours, Popviation, 


The ancient Odessos, later Tiberiopolis, dating | 
from the 6th century R.c. A fortified town at the | 
month of the River Pravadi, on bay of the Bl 
Sea. In the new town, on the cliff, are a Cathedral, 
Public Offices, and a small Park. 


H.B.M.’s Vicg-Coxsut.—A. G. Brophy, Esq. 


VaRNA to Constantinopie on Wednesday and 


‘Thursday or Friday evening by steamer in 14} 
hours, 


From Bucharest the line runs easterly to the 
Danube, reaching it at Tchernavoda (Black- 
water), about 110 miles below Rustckuk, in the | 
Dobrudja, near the ancient Axiopolis, Remains of | 
Trajan's Wall, the railway following the same | 
course about 40 miles to Kustendje (Constanza) 
(Horst: Carol I,), the ancient Constantiana, on the | 
Black Sea, | 


Popvtation, 16,000, | 


H.B.M.'s Vicz-Consut.—Percy F. C. Zohrab, 
Esq. 


Steam to Constantinople in 12 hours. 
Constantinople, see page 35, 
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ROUTE 9. 
LONDON TO HOLLAND AND GERMANY. 
(Hock van Holland and Rhine Routes.) 


The towns of Central Germany are reached most 
cheaply by the Rhine route, Direct steamers sail 
to Rotterdam from London and the chief east coast 
ports, as shown in Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 
and, in connection with some of these, tickets are 
issued for tours on the Rhine by river steamers 
as far as Ludwigshafen; or steamboat and railway 
tickets may be takon at Rotterdam. Travellers 
who bavo time to spare will find the river route 
the most interesting for tours to such distant 
towns as even Munich and Vienna (via Mayence). 
There are railways on both banks from source to 
mouth. 

Routes from London :— 

(a) To Harwich (Parkeston Quay) by Great 
Eastern Railway from Liverpool Street Station in 
1} hours. Steamer every evening, arriving at 
Hoek van Holland, 101 miles, éarly in the morning. 

Thence by rail through Schiedam to 


ROTTERDAM. 
The second commercial port in Holland, on the 


k | Maas. 


POPULATION, 322,185. 

Hotets.—Victoria; Leygraat's; Maas; Weimar; 
Cooman's. 

Britisn Coys. 

U.S. Consunate. 

Moxey.—1 florin=100 cents.=1s, 8d. 

Vicrtaxres.—For one or two persons, 60 cents. 
the course; 1 florin 20 cents, per hour; carriages 
for the day, 12 florins. 

Ossects oF Norice.—The Boompjes Quay and 
the Canals; Groote Kerke (St. Lawrence), with 
the De Witt and other monuments; South Church; 
Hétel de Ville; Beurs; Yacht Club House; House 
of Correction; Erasmue's House and Statue; Zoo- 
logical Gardens and Park; Delft Gate. 

From Rotterdam the route is through Nym- 
wegen, Venloo, Kaldenkirchen (German Custom 
House), Kempen, and Neuss to Cologne. On 
entering Germany, the railway time changes to 
“Mid-Europe” time, one hour in advance of 
Greenwich time. 

(&) By Queenborongh, Flushing, aud Roosen- 

daal.~ Customs’ examination at Goch. 
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To Queenborough by South Eastern and Chat- 
ham Railway from Victoria and other stations in 
about 14 hour, Steamer every morning and 
evening to Flushing (Vlissingen), thence rail to 
Roosendaal, Breda, Boxtel, Goch (German Cus- 
tom House), Wesel, and Oberhausen to Cologne. 

From Cologne the railway runs along the left 
bank of the Rhine, generally close to the river. 
The principal stations are Bonn, Remagen, 
Andernach, Coblenz, and Bingerbriick. Details 
relating to Bonn and Coblenz will be found below 
In the description of the steamer route, which 
most travellers prefer if time permits. 


THE RHINE. 

Two or three days may be devoted profitably 
between Cologne and Mayence to visiting objects 
of interest on the river, although the beautiful 
scenery is the chief attraction. The steamer 
tickets allow the journey to be broken almost 
anywhere. 

COLOGNE (German, Kéin). 

Porv ation, 372,000. 

Horers.—*Kolnerhof; *Du Nord; *Victoria; 
Disch; Mayence; Continental; Europe; Grosser 
Kurflirst. 

Britis Consut.—C, A. Niessen, Esq. 

Unitep States Consvtate.—Chas. E. Barnes, 
Esq. 

Fiacres.—For 1 or 2 persons 60 pf. the course, 
or 1 mark the half-hour. 

STEaMBOATS up and down the Rhine, daily. 

Onsgcts or Notice.—The splendid Cathedral, 
begun 1248, fnished 1880, with the Chapel of the 
Three Kings, the Kaiser Glocke, and Tomb of 
Marie de Medicis: Gereon’s Church; ‘Town Hall 
and Hansa-Saal; Zoological Gardens; St, Martin’s 
Church; St. Peter's Church (the Crucifixion of 
Peter, by Rubens), Church of St. Ursula, the 
Jesuits’ Church (the bells of which were cast from 
guns taken by Tilly, at Magdeburg), the Churches 
of St. Mary, St. Cunibert, St. Peter, and Assump- 
tion, and the Apostles’Church. The birthplace of 
Rubens, No. 10, in the Sterngasse; the house in 
which Marie de Medicis died; the Museum; the 
Giirzenich; the Senate House and Exchange; 
Municipal Library; Wallraf-Richartz Museum. 

Hint—The best Eau de Cologne may be had 
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Cologne, comprising Deutz, on the right bank of 
the river, is strongly fortified, and possesses a 
sarrison of from 5,000 to 6,000. ‘The city owes its 
existence and name to a colony of Ubii, which Mar- 
cus Agrippa transported hither under Tiberius. 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, was born 
in this camp, which, having received a colony of 
Roman veterans, received the name of Oppidum 
Ubiorum, and later, in honour of Claudius and 

Agrippina,Colonia Claudia Augusta Agrippinensis. 

‘The inhubitants have never forgotten their origin 

and privileges, for up to the period of the French 

Revolution (1794) the nobility were qualified for 

patricians, In fact, on the city banners may be 

still read the inscription, S.P.Q.C. 


BONN. 


Poputation, 50,787. 

Horers.~*Grand Hotel Royal; Golden Star. 

The Castra Bonnensia of the Romans, frequently 
mentioned by Tacitus. Here was one of the first 
fortified castles, which Drusus caused to be con- 
structed on the borders of the Rhine, and a bridge 
was thrown over the river here, also by Drusus. 
Cathedral; and a distinguished University, con- 
taining a rare and extensive library. The Prince 
Consort was a student here, 1887, under Fichte, 
Schlegel, and other professors. Many English 
students, 

Proceeding from hence, up the Rhine, we pass 
the pretty village of Kénigswinter, on the left, 
and immediately at the foot of the Drachenfets 
(rail to thetop), oue of the Seven Mountains; a little 
way beyond this, we pass Rolandseck and the island 
of Nonnenwerth; thence on our left the village 
of Unkel, in the vicinity of which are the extensive 
quarries of Basaltic stone; thence, always proceed- 
ing upwards, we pass the towns of Remagen and 
Andernach, the latter of which was built by the 
Romans,and called Antonacum; PoruLAaTion, 6,900, 
‘There is little of interest about it at the present 
day; the inhabitants are remarkably fond of culti- 
vating the carnation, which is seen, in a vaviety 
of colours, in every window. ‘The volcanic stone, 
procured from the vicinity, gives employment to 
the population. The mill-stones made here are 
transported to most parts ofthe world; they were 


from J. M. Farina, 4, Jiilichs Platz. 


held in esteem by the Romans. 


* For further particulars, 


See Advertisement pages, 
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its reconstruction, and that of the detached forts, 
cheerful town and pulace (right hank) of Neu-|'lhere is accommodation for a garrison of 8,000 
‘wied, with its well-known Moravian schools and | men, and water and provisions can be furnished 
settlement. Porvtation, 11,000. Horets: Golden |for that number for a period of three years. 
Anchor; Moravian. Soon after leaving here, we | Tickets of admission (50 pf.) can be obtained at 
see in the distance before us the rock and fortifi- | the office in the Hofstrasso. 

cations of hrendreitstein, aud ina short time we! jrom Coblenz to Bingen is the most interesting 
approach Coblenz and the estuary of the Moselle. | part of the Rhine, while below Cologne and above 


Proceeding onwards, we pass, on our left, the 


‘The whole is a perfect picture. 


COBLENZ. 

Porutatioy, 45,146, 

Horexs.—Anchor; Du Géunt; De Belle Vue. 

The Roman Confluentes, beautifully situatedat the 
confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, was already, in 
the times of the Romans, # station at the passage 
of the river, though no town of the name is known 
to have existed. Traces of a pile-bridge, of about 
the 5th century, have been found. 

Coblenz comprises Ehrenbreitstein, and the 
garrison of 4,000 to 5,000. The Church of Castor, 
which is situated in the angle of the old town, 


between the two rivers, was built in the ninth | 


century, and many very interesting historical 
associations ave connected with it. Imperial 
Palace, and Gardens of old Electoral Paluce. 
Old Burg, Archbishop's Palace. 


Ehrenbreitstein (i.e. ‘the broad stone of 


honour"), immediately opposite Coblenz, merits | 


notice. The rock ‘on which this magni- 
ficeyt citadel stands was once a Roman camp. 
According to tradition, King Dagobert II. gave 


i 
enlarged and fortified it aud used to sojourn 
there frequently in his younger days. In the six- 
teenth century the old fortress had to give place 
to modern science, In 163] the Elector, Christo- 
pher Phillip, rescued it from the French, who 
held it for a period of five years. It was vainly be- 
sieged in 1688 by the French under Marshal de 
Boufflers ; in 1795-6 it was taken by the French 
army, after the garrison had endured the greatest 
sufferings and privations; for it is recorded that 
horse-flesh was sold for 1s. 6d. per lb., and that 
cats, and even dogs, were retailed at from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. each. The French held it until the Peace 
of Luneville. At the period of surrendering the 
fortress it was blown up by the soldiers. Since 
1816, Prussia has expended enormous sums upon 


in A.D. 634, to the Bishop of Tréves, who | 


Bingen the scenery becomes flat and uninter- 
jesting. We now enter on the most beautiful 
| portion, every rock-crowned ruin having some 
interesting legend attached to it. Shortly after 
leaving Coblenz we come to the 


Castle of Stolzenfels, or “superb rock," on 
the right, the property of the Royal family of 
| Prussia, In 1235 the Princess Isabella Plantagenet, 
sister of Henry III. of England, who became the 
consort of the Emperor Frederick II., was received 
here, on her arrival from England, with anumerous, 
suite. In 1842, Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort were the guests of the Crown Prince 
' of Prussia, afterwards Emperor William I. There 
is a fine view of the Rhine both ways from 
the terrace, the valley, and estuary of the River 
Lahn, Boppard, St. Goar, and Oberwesel are 
next passed to Bingerbriick, where it is usual 
| to take train to Mayence. 


To the right is Kreugnach (porv.atioy, 
21,334. Horets: Kurhaus; Oranien hof; Royal), a 
famous Bad on an island in the Nabe, Excursions 
to Munster-am-Stein (Kurhaus) and Castle of 
Ebernburg, and Alé Baumburg.—Seo Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 


| MAYENCE (Mainz)—Railway and Telegraph 
Station. 
Porvzatioy, $4,500. An Imperial fortress. 
Horers.—D'Angleterre; Rheinischer Hof; 
De Hollande; Central; Bahuhof; De Mayence. 
Us 
Droscuken.—Iu the town, one or two persons, 
| one horse, 15 minutes, 50pf.; 80 minutes, 1 mark. 
Mayence has a garrison of about 8,000 troops. 
‘This city contains much that is interesting aud 
worthy of visiting; the Library, for instance, 
contains upwards of 130,000 volumes, besides 
rare MSS, Amongst the valuable works ure con- 
spicuous {he Psalterium of 1459, the Catholicon 


‘TED StaTES ConsuL.—W. Schumann, Esq. 
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of 1440, and a Bible of 1462. Museum, with | 
fine Roman autiquities. ‘Two celebrated brass 
doors and the Memorie Kapelle at the Cathedral. 

Gutenberg, the inventor of type and printing, 
was born here ; a bronze statue, by Thorwaldsen, 
was erected by public expense in 1838, to his 
memory, and may be seen in the square bearing 
his name; there is another in the Cathedral, 

Ossects or Notice.—The Fortifications and 
Gardens; Cathedral; Park; New Bridge; Theatre; 
Teutonic House; Electoral Paluce and Museum: 
St. Joseph's Chapel; und the Park; Igelstein, 
or Tomb of Drusus (in the Citadel, order required) ; 
a Roman Aqueduct, and Schiller’s Monument. 

In THE Viciniry are Eberbach Convent, Hat- 
tenheim, Geisenheim, Riidesheim, Johaunisi-erg, 
(all famous for their wines); and, at the Inst, 
Prince Metternich’s Castle. The fine Germania 
Monument, unveiled by the Emperor, 1883, 
stands above Rtidesheim. A short distance from 
the city, the junction of the River Maine with 
the Rhine takes place. 

Rail from Mayence to Basle in about 6 hours. 

The direct railway route from Bingerbriick to 
Basle runs due south (leaving the Rhine on the 
right) to Kreuznach, on the Nahe, then to 
Neustadt, on the Hanrdt, and thence by 
Weissenburg and Hagenau, Strassburg, and 
Miilhausen to Basle (see Route 5). 


From Owennavsen, as in Routes 12 and 18, for 

200 miles, to 
HANOYER (German, Hannover). 

The former capital of Hanover, annexed by 
Germany, 1866. 

PoroLaTion, 235,660. 

Hote1s.—*Royal; Bristol; Grand; Hartmann; 
Kasten’s. 

Ossecrs or Notice.—Royal Palace; Govern- 
‘ment House; Oldand New Rathhaus; fine Theatre; 
Picture Galleries; Museum; Zoological Gardens; 
Linden Avenue; Tivolt. 

Hence via Brunswick, 94 miles, to 

MAGDEBURG. 

Porutatioy, 229,663, 

Hore1s.—City; Central; Kaiserhof. 

A large fortified manufacturing town on the 


Elbe, with a noble Cathedral. Citadel. 
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A former Hanse town, and at present the princi- 
pal centre of the sugar production in Germany. 
Hence via Halle (rorpvLaTioN, 166,600. Hotes: 
Bode; Continental), a University, and mining 
town, with mediaval remains; it is 74 miles to 


LEIPSIC (German, Leipzig). 

An old city in Saxony, famous for its Book trade 
and the great Battle of 16th and 18th October, 
1813, when the Allies defeated Napoleon in the 
neighbourhood, distant about one hour's walk. 

Porutation, 455,089. 

Hore.s.— Hotei Hauffe; De Sedan; Kaiserhof; 
Krati's Hotel de Prusse; De Rome. Double 
charges at the fair times (Leipzigermesse), viz., 
Easter and Michaelmas, New Yearisless important: 

Buitisn ConsuL-Gen.—Baron C. von Tauchnitz. 

U. 3. Consu.—Brainard H. Warmer, Esq. 

Post Orrice.—In Augustusplatz. 

Cazs.—From station, } mk, to 1} mk. 

Oxsggcts or Notice-—Town Hall; Kénigshaus, 
which was Napoleon's head-quarters; Auerbach’s 
Keller (mentioned in Faust); University, founded 
1409; St. Peter's and St. Nicholas's Churches; Post- 
office; Cloth Exchange; Book Exchange; some 
300 bookscllers’ shops; several Museums ; Conser- 
vatorium; Music Hall: Poniatawski Bfonument, 
Gerhard’s Garden; Statue of Leibnitz. 

Special.—Magnificent new Imperial Law Courts 

On 71 miles, via Roderau, to 

DRESDEN, 
734 miles from London. 

PoPpuLation, 395,349, including soldiers, 

Horsts. —Bellevue; Du Nord; Great Union; De 
l'Europe; Grand; Bristol; De Rome; Albertshof. 

British AND UNITED STATES CoNSULATES. 

Cans.—One to four persons, 60 to 90pf, ° 

Omnipuses AND TRAMWAYS.—To all parts of town. 

The capital of Saxony comprises, on the south 
side of the Elbe, Altstadt; and on the north side 
Neustadt, the art suburb. 

Oxssects oF Notice.—Pleture Gallery, with 
Raphael's Madonna; Royal Palace, with a collec- 
tion of china, arme, jewellery ; Zwinger; Japanese 
Palace; Frauenkirche; Albertinum Museum; 
Johanneum Museum; Academy of Arts; Opera 
House; Royal Library; Bridges, about 500 yards 
long; All Saints’, English church. 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages, 
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In the neighbourhood is the Saxon Switzer- 


Land, which may be visited from Dresden by7ail oNDON TO ODESSA, 


| 


to Pitscha: or by steamers, which run frequent'y. 
Meissex, down the river, for the factory for 
Dresden China. 

The rail proceeds to Bodenbach, on the Austrian 
frontier, where passports are examined; thence, 
79 miles, to | 

PRAGUE (Bohemian, Prak). 

‘The capital of Austrian Bohemia, on the Moldau,' 
oceupicd by the Prussian troops, 1866, after the 
deteat of the Austrians at Sudowa. It is a hand: | 
some and interesting city. ‘The language 
Bohemian (Czech), but German is tyieratuod 
everywhere.—See “ Prague,” by Count Lutzow. 

Pore ation, 358,162, of whom 20,000 are Je 

Horers.—Schwarzes Ross; Saxe; Monopol; 
Englischer Hof; Victoria; Blauer Stern; Golduer 
Engel; Erzherzog Stephan; Grand. 

Brrtisn axp Usitep States CONSULATES. 

Deoscukigs.—1 hour, 1 florin; $ hour, 6Ukr. 

Onsxcts or Notice.—The 60 § pires; Chain and 
Stone Bridges; Manufactures of Bohemisn Glass; 
Cathedral, and Tomb of St. John of Nepomuk ; Town 
Mall; Opera House; Jews’ Quarter and ‘Town 
Hall; Wallens:ein’s House; radschin Castle; 
University; Dyers’ Island; Oldest Synagogue in | 
Germany. Jerome of Pragne was born here. 


Hence by dircet rail to Vienna, 247 miles in 
7 hours, via Brunn, 
London to Hoek van Holland, Amersfort, and 


Hanover, cte. London to Hoek van Holland by 
steamer, as in the Cologne Route to Busle, 
thence by rail to 

AMSTERDAM, 
the capital of Holland. LATION, 488,000. 
HoteLs—Amstel; Victor 
An important and int 


fing collections of Duteh pictures. 
Ww. + Bois, Esq. | 


Cinue Onaecrs oF Ixtenksr. Het Paleis Loyal 
Palace, 1648); Stadhuis; Rijks Museum, with the 
famous Pi e Gallery; Stedeljik Museum of 
Local Antiquities and Modern Pictures; Fodor 
Gallery; Six Picture Gallery; Willet-Holthuys+ 

Nieuwe Kerk, Gothic, 15th century 
rk, 14th century; Ooster Park; Voudeb 
Park; Zoological Gardens. 

From Amsterdam by Amersfoort, Bentheim 


(German Custom House), Rheine, Lohne, Minden, 
and Hanover, thence to Vienna, as in the pre- | 
ecding route. 

P 
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ROUTE 10. 

THE CRIMEA, 
BLACK SEA PORTS, AND BAKU. 
(Cracow Route ) 

Lonvoy to Ovessa, daily, via Vienna; fares, 
£14 188, 3d. and £9 122, Gd; In about 80 hours. 
| London to Odessa, dally via Berlin, Warsaw, and 
Brest, in about 72 hours; hy any night service 
| from London, following to Warsaw the next night; 


| leaving Warsaw the next afternoon (4 p.m, express 


to Odessa, 28 hours). Fares: Via Mock van 
Holland to Berlin, £9 11s. 10d, and £6 8s. % 
luggage, SGlhs, free; 9s. 4d. eich 201bs, exces: 


| Through tickets by this route also from Dore, via 


Ostend. 


To Ovessa, via Cracor and Lemberg. 
service, via Cologne, to Hanover, 


By day 
Brunsw: 


| Magdeburg; thence via Zerbst, Rosslau, Witten- 


berg, Falkenberg, and Kohifuit to Breslau; thence 
to Cracow, arriving 10-9 p.m. and leaving i 
6-10 a.m. next day by through train to Podwolyeza, 
which connects at the Russian frontier with a 
direct train to Odessa, via Jine. inka, 


By the same (or other) reute to Lemberg, thence 
via Czemowitz to Galatz or via Buzeu on 
Saturdays and Wednesdays to Kustendje, for Con- 
stantinople, as in Route 8. No through tickets or 
fares. Rebook in Berlin, Breslau, or Cracow. 


Berlin to Odessa, 1,211 kilometres and 51 
fares, 166 70 marks and 15 83 roubles Ist class, 
71.70 marks and 9.54 roubles 2nd class. 


Odessa to Batum, by direct and coasting steamer, 
six times weekly, in 3to 4 days; fares, Ist class, 
with food, 39 roubles ; 2nd class, with food, 30} 
roubles; 19.85 roubles fare alone. 


Batum to Tiflis by rail, 327 versts in 105 hours, 
for 10 roubles Ist class and 6 roubles 2nd class, 


Tiflis to Baru by rail, 516 versts in 13$ hours, for 
17.55 and 11.35 roubles. Note.—The quickest 
route to Baku is by the itinerary given with 
Route 12. 

London to Berlin as in Routes 9,11, 12, and 13. 
Nole.—The Express to Breslau-Cracuw leaves 
Berlin a few minutes before any of the trains 
connecting with the Day Channel services from 
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Berlin to Frankfort-on the-Oxler, 53 miles (see | 
Route 13), and on 137 miles further to 

Breslau. Porunatioy, 4 
Monopol; Nord; Kaiserhof. B 
STaTEs CONSULATES. 


Horr 
nist axb Uxirep | 


Tho capital of Silesia, and second city in 
Prussia; a great agricultural and trading centre. 
Ossects oF InTENReAT—Rathhaus; Blucherplatz; 


Alte Borse; Elisateth-Kirche; University; 
Museum; Dom; Sand-Kirche. 


On to Coset-Kaxprzin, to Kattowitz, 133 miles 
from Breslau, via Myslowitz, to Cracow, avoiding 
the Russian frontier at Graniea (see Route 16). 

The 
from Berlin, meeting there the express from 
Vienna. Oderberg te Cracow, 84 miles. 

Cracow, or Krakau. Porvratiox, 100,000. 
Horers—Grand ; Saxe; Central, The old capital 
of Poland, a squalid town on the Vistul: 
or Ixterest—Cazimir's Castle; 
‘Tombs of Sobieski, Kosciusko; Monument of 
Copernicus; Sukiennice, or Cloth Hall; Ratthaus; 
University; Bishop's Palace. 


press route is to ODERBERG, 225 miles | 


This thickly populated region is well described 
in “Where Three Empires Mect” (Poultency 
Bigelow); but there is little of interest for the 
tourist in the 212 miles from Cracow to 

Lemberg, or Leopol (Polish Zicow). PoruLatioy, 
135,000, one-fourth of whom are Jews. Horers— 
Imperial; Metropole, The chief town in Galicla, 
in the Peltew valley. Has a University, a good 
Library, including the Ossolinski Slav Collection 
of 60,000 vols.; the Castle of Lewenburg is near, 
and the Baths of Szekio and Lubien are in the 
vicinity. 


An express runs to Burdujeni on Satur 
and Wednesdays, connecting with the Kustend 
Constantinople steamers, and forming the fi 
throuzh service from Berlin to Constantinople. 
Return, Mondays and Thursdays (see Route 8). 


On 22 miles to Krasxe, where a branch line 
runs (67 miles) to Brody, the great Jew trading 
town. The frontier is reached at Podwolocz, | 
331 miles from Cracow. 


{and Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 
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Wolsezyska, Russian Customs, to Odessa, 513 + 
versts (341 aniles), in 12} hours, for 13} roubles s 
Ist class and 8.10 roubles 2nd class. 


The line runs across fertile plains, past station: 
of little importanee, and through an uninterestin: 
region, 59 versts from the frontier is Proskourow. 
whence 93 versts to the south by post road 
Kamenets- Podolski, the chief town of Podolia. 


157 versts, Jmerinka, whence is the main li: 
to Kief, 250 versts; express in 5 hours, Frou 
Kief the line continues to Koursk and Moscow. 


The line runs through wooded and more interest- ! 
ing country into the Kherson province. 445 verst« | 
Razdielnaya, whence a line runs (212 versts) tv } 
Ounghevi, on the Roumanian frontier, for, 20 kik- ‘ 
metres, Jassy on the Pruth, | 

A few versts beyond this junction the line make i 
a detour round the suburbs, and at 513 yerst: | 
reaches Odessa. 


ODESSA, 


Popuration, 430,000; a mixture of all nations: 
the Jews, in particular, are very numerous. Ths 
commerce in grain is principally with the Mediter 
ranean. 


1 
i 
| 
| 


Hortris.—De Londres; De l'Europe; De St. 
Petersburg; Suisse; Continental; Bristol, 


Exciisn Coxsut-Gunerat—C. 8, Smith, Esq. 
Unitep States ConsuL—Thos. E. Heenan, Es 


It isa modern city, founded 1792 by the Duke 
de Richcliew (whose statue is on the public walk). 
after the ancient Odessus, below Varna. The port. 
protected by batteries, is at the foot of the cliff 
on which the city stands, Many of the dwellings 
are only one storey high, and white-washed 
There are, nevertheless, some handsome Mansions 
and Public Offices, as the Governor's House, Ex- 
change, University, St. Nicholas Cathedral, Custom 
House, and Voronzoff Palace. The streets arc 
large, and in the summer are Inconventent, frou 

the clouds of dust. ! 


Steamers direct to Poti and Batoum, wheuc: 
the Trans-Caucasian Rail may be taken to Tifis 


ROUTE 10.—ODESSA— SIMFEROPOL—SEBASTOPOL—KERTCH. 


Railway from Odessa to Sebastopol. 
first runs over the Scythian Steppe, or Downs, 
afterwards crossing the River Bug, two-and-a- ! 
quarter miles, to Nicolateff (English Vice-Consul), | 
a modern built town, situated at the junction of 
the River Ingula with the Bug, where a spacious 


The line { 


dockyard is built; there are also an observatory 
and naval college, public gardens, &c, From this to | 
| 


Kherson, or Cherson, another extensive town ' 
and 4 nursery for the navy, situated on the River 
Dnieper. 
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Sebastopol (pronounced Sevastopol"), ter- 
minus of the railway. 


Povuration, 50,700, 

Hore1s.— Wetzel; Kist; Nord, 

Eyatisit Vicr-Coxsvt—il, G. Mackle, Esq. 
The steamers from Odessa to Batum call here; 


there is also raflway communication with Moscow, 
via Simferopol, Kharkoy, and Ore}. 


1,357 miles south-west of the capital, it 1s a 
magnificent naval port, formed by an inlet of tho 


Five versts from the town {s the monument | limestone cliffs at the east angle of the Crimea, 44 
erected to the memory of IIoward, the Philanthro- | miles long. It was founded, 1787, by the Empress 


pist, who died here 1790. On Icaving this we cross i Catherine, and was the chief Russian arsenal in the 
the river and travel a distance of 17 versts to Liske, 


| Black Sea till its capture by the allied Anglo- 
‘Then over a monotonous steppe, to. 


i 
| French army, 22rd September, 1835, after a siege 
(of eleven months. Before the war none but 


Russians were allowed to enter Sebastopol; its 


Pericop. A miscrable collection of huts and 
mud fortifications, situated on a swamp. The Sea | 
of Azof and the Black Sea unite here in the shape | €Xistence was almost a secret, and even to this day 
of ditches of stagnant water. This is the boundary | little is known about it from independent sources, 
of the Crimea, which we now enter. Proceeding | 8 strangers are still prohibited from visiting, 
from here, over a succession of elevated tracts of | Sometimes even from landing. Here are Fort 
country, the landscape becomes more agreeable, | Constantine, the Quarantine Fort, &.; and in 
views of the Black Sea and wooded hills appearing | the neighbourhood are Balaklava, Inkerman, 
as we approach the English Cemetery, and the heights of the 

Simferopol, capital of the province of Tuurida, | Alma. 


or Crimea. An interesting drive can be made from Sebastopol 


to Yalta, or a trayeller can take the mail-eart for 
the 11 hours drive, fare 5} roubles. Down the 

The streets of this city are irregular, but are | Baidar Valley there is a magn| 
undergoing improvement. interesting scenery along the Crimean Undercliff, 
up of government employés, Russians, Tartars, ' 
Armenians, Grecks, and a few Catholics. ‘Trade 
in skins; the black lamb-skin, particularly, is in | Park and Palace of Livadia, whence it is only 4 
great request, There are vineyards in the neigh- | versts to Yalta. Porvtatioy, 13,500, Hotets: 
bourhood, but the wine in use is from the coast, | Russie; Central, etc. Steamer to Kertch, calling at 
that of Suduk and Sebastopol being the most | Alouchta, Sudak, Theodosia, and, 136 miles, 


Poprctation, 48,838, 
HotEts.—Bristol; 


urope; Grand. 


ent view, and 
‘The population is made 
and passing many fine country mansions to 
Orianda, a Crown estate, adjoining the Impertal 


esteemed. 

Past Alma, the battlefield lying west of the line. 
% versts Bakhchi-Sarai, a Tartar town, the 
Crimean Mecca. On to Chufut-Kali, the former 
capital of the Karaim Jews, now scattered; many 


curions remains, 73 versts from Simferopol is 


Kertch (Horku: Central), in the mouth of the 
Sea of Azof, or Straits of Yenikali. 

Enouisn Vice-Conset. 

Popvration, 29,000. This town has been trans- 
formed, the old Tartar dwellings having given 
place to modern Rusyian buildings. There aro 
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fortifications in its vicinity, to which the Russians 
have added large works, in order to make up for 
the destruction of Sebastopol, ‘The nerhbour- 
hood is covered with tumuli, which are met with 
on every clevated spot; the scpilehres of the 
ancient inhabitants of this once-famed comtry, 


' 


_ Which ar 


amongst which is that of Mithridates, Kinz of , 


Pontus, These catacombs, containing many an- 


Crimean War, when the place was tuken by the 
Allies, 25th May, 1855, Museum at Taganrog 
(vorvLatioy, 49,020), where an English Consul 
resides. 


Steamer may be taken to Novo-Rossiisk, whence 
by rail to Kaykazskaya, and on to Baku, as in 
Route 12; or by coasting steamer alony the Kuban 
shore to Poti or Batum. 


Batum to Baku. 


Hotes: In- 


Batum. Porviatiox, 28,500. 
perial; France; Bellevue. 


Britis AND AMERICAN CONSULATES. 


Formerly a free port, it is now a strongly fortified 
town, with extensive harbours and quays, and has 
increased rapidly since the opening of the railway, 
shipping 73 to 75 million poods of petroleum 


amually, Tea and bamboo are cultivated, and 
there are fine views from the heights over the 
town. Fever is prevalent. 


STKAMERS to Black Sea ports almost daily; to 
Constantinople, by the Messayeries Maritimes, three 
timesa month; fare, 45 roubles; by Russian C 
pany, 21 roubles (without food); Pacquet's Line, 
monthly, 87 roubles; Austrian Lloyds, weekly, 45 
roubles, Boats for landing or embarking, 40 
kopeks. 


me 


The line soon commences to ascend, and affords 
good views. 128 versts, Rion, with branch line, 
49 versts in 43 hours, to Tkvibuli via Autais 
(POPULATION, 32,500, Hott die France). the Cute 
of the classics, and magnificently situated. 


From Rion to the south-east through wooded 
valleys, and after passing Chiaturi the railw: 
ascends by viaducts to Suram, having a tunnel 34 


versts long, At 205 yersts, the highest elevation, Route 12. 


ies, nystly Greek, were plundered in the | 


| of the Khans; and 104 versts to KUKHA (PorvLa- 
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3 metres) is reached. 215 versts, MIR TATLOTC 
( Buff.) at the end of the petroleum conduit, finishe 
in 1900, Across the Sera, leaving the high hi 
of Kazbek on the left, 257 versts, Gori (2g). nes! 
caverns, Soon the aspect of the count: 
changes to bare rock; the military Georgian Rea 
is crossed at Mrsthet, and near is the Chio-Mgvit 
shy Convent, a refuge of the Christians during t 
troublous times of Mongol and Persian invasion: 
then past the ruined Zedadsenski Convent to 


Tiflis, 327 versts from Batum,  Porucatie. 


160,000, Hotes: Orient; Lo .dres. 


Britis axp Asmpnican Cons 


PLATY 


A town famous for its baths, but also a gre 
trading centre, on the Kura. See the Caravar t 
Imperial Theatre; Artists’ Club; Alexande j 
Museum; Caneasies | 
1, Persian, and Geor j 


Muscum; Bazaars (Armeni 
gian wares, particularly carpets are offered). 


The railway follows the Kura to (89 ver-ts 
Akstofa, whence a branch line leads to Kars ani 
Frivan, and a post road thence to Tabrig (« 
Route 2). 


Eu 


formerly known as Ghanza. 


VETOPOL, 17 yersts (POPULATION 33,007). 
It has an interestin: 
mosque of Shah Abbas (18th century). 
way descends to the Canes 
. bein 
Caspian shore. 240 versts, 
road leads to Nukha, the Caucasian indust 
capital, with silk manufactures, and a fine Pa‘ac: } 


The rail- 


ian plain, which ha: 
almost desert near th 


steppe-like featur 


AKU, whence a post: 


ail 


TION 35,006), whence come some of the best rugs 
20 to 400 roubles each. At Udiary the snowy 
sof the Da ge are visible ; further 
down into veritable desert, and 842 versts from 
Batum, and 51 feet below the level of the Black 
Ss 


pes 


a, is 


Baku, Porvs.atioy 112,000, Hote: 
Metropole; Central. 


Europe; 


Buitisit anv U.S. Co: ATES. 


For journeys into Persia 


and Central Asia, s 


ROUTE 11.—1LILLE—alx-LA-CHAPELLE—BERLIN, 


ROUTE ii. 
LONDON AND PARIS TO BERLIN AND 
ST. PETERSBURG. 
(North Express Route.) 

Loxpox to Beriix daily; every Wednesday and 
Saturday morning (Charing Cross, 10-0 a.m.) to 
Sr. Perrrspune, via Dover-Ostend and Brussels, 
in 50 hours; also, at 9-0 a.m., via Dover-Calafs and 
Brussels. 

Pants to Benuty daily; to St. Perensnurc 
every Wednesday and Saturday (Nord Station, 
1-50 p.m.), via Brussels, in 46 hours. 


The route from Ostend to Cologne is as given in 
Route 7. 

‘The Calais route is via St. Omer and Hazebrouk, 
through country of unpicturesqtte aspect but rich 
in historical associations, being the battle-ground 
of the English and French struggles in the Middle 
Ages. 

Lille, 71 mites from Calais pier. Porunatios, 
215,431, Hotes: Europe; France; Flandre, 

Britisn ap Unitep States Consta 


‘The Place de la Republique is the busy centre; 
it is reached in 5 minutes from the 
by turning to the left past St. Maurice's Church, 
the only medieval building of importance that has 
survived the destructive wars of the Middle Ages. 
The Palais des Beau Arts has a fine collection of 
Flemish and Duteh Pictures. Library, with 
engravings. 


Aline runs north via Roubaix, Tourcoing, and 
Mouscron to Ghent, 47 miles, Another main line 
route runs east via Donai, Fourmies, Hirson, and 
Sedan to Longuyon and Naney, 262 miles. 


The North Express travels via Ascq and 
Baisieux to the Belgian frontier at Blendain, 10} 
from Lille, 79 miles from Calais, and on to 
Tournai, whence the run is through old Flanders, 
past Ath, Enghien, and Hal to Brussels, 62 
miles from the frontier, 139 miles from C.lais. 

From Paris the route taken is via Crell, 
Tergnier, St. Quentin, Buisgny, and Aulnoye 
to the Belgian frontler at Maubeuge, 142 miles. 
The main line to Brussels, 192} miles from Paris, 
is vla Feignics and Mons. The North Express 
runs more easterly to Erquelines, 149 miles 
(Customs), and on (18 miles) to Charleroi 
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“(roruLation, 23,000, Hore1s: Douzin, Beuke- 
leers), the centre of the Belgian coal and iron 
industries, formerly a strongly fortifie] and often 
besieged town. On 22 miles to Namur (see Roule 
5) and 28 miles further to Liege (se Houte 7), 
where a halt of one hour is made for the arrival 
of the Ostend portion of the through train. 

From Liece the line runs through the 
picturesque valley of. the Vesdies, with clean, 
thriving, industrial villages, like Chaudfortaine 
and Nessonvaax, to Pepinster, where a branch 
line runs to Spa, and through the northern 
Ardennes and Trois Ponts to Luxemburg. The 
German frontier ts reached at Merbesthal, and 
luggage is examined «x roule. The line skirts the 
Neutral ‘Territ ry, and winds round through 
Burschied to 

Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). Porutartion, 
135,235. Horets: *Grand Monarque; *Nucllens; 
*Kaiserbad, &c.— See Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide, 

U. 8. Consur—Frank M, Brundaze, Esq. 

liz, a bath known to the Romans, and the north 
capital of Charlemagne’s Empire, is still a 
favourite health resort; it has some striking 
buildings, some Roman remains and antiquities. 
Visit the Munster: Rathhaus; Suermondt Museum. 
The Springs are in the centre of the town, the 
prin one rising in the Kaiserbad Hotel, 

Aix is situated amongst well-wooded hills, but 
these are soon passed, and the railway traverses 
an uninteresting plain, on which is Duren, an 
important junction of Rhine valley lines, then 
reaches the Diecélle slopes after crossing the Erft, 
and arrives at Cologne, 279 miles from Calas, 
305 miles from Paris, See Route 7 for description, 

From Cotoeye the route is on the Rhine east 
bank from Deutz; on to Duisburg along the 
Rhine, then via Dussesvorr to Dortmund, thus 
passing through the industrial district of West- 
phalia, On to Bielefeld, and through wide valleys 
with low hills to- Hanover (see Route 9), whence the 
journey is over a wide, dusty plain past Stendah!, 
and is without picturesqueness until the pleasant 
suburbs of west Berlin are reached beyond 
Spandau, the citadel fortress, 

Berlin, sce page 15. The Central, Conti- 
nental, and Savoy Hotels are near the Fricderich- 


strasse Station, 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement paces. 
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Note.—Through passengers to Russia by any | 
of the day services from London must travel by | 
the North Express, or, arriving at the Potsdam | 
Station, drive across Berlin to the Friederich- | 
strasse Station; fare, 2 marks; luggage, 25pf. to! 
1 mark each package extra, For hours of arrival 
and departure, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. | 
‘The ordinary Night Services from London alone | 
have through connection with the express trains | 
from Berlin to Russia, ! 


From Berlin the line crosses flat country, fairly | 
wooded but often sandy, and always lacking 
interesting scenery. The direct express route is | 
via Austrin, Landsberg, and Schniedemuhl to | 
Dirschau, on the Vistula, 265 miles from Berlin. 


From Dirschaw a live runs, 20 mites, to Dantaie, | 
or Danzig (Polish Gdansk), in West Prussia. | 
Porvn ation, 149,539, Horets: Nord; Englisehes | 
Haus; Walter, Baurist axp Usirep States | 
CONSULATES. 


The fortified capital of West Prussia, and a 
naval and commercial port on the Baltic, close to | 
the Gulf of Dantsic (a shallow inlet 65 miles wide), | 
on the Vistula; with picture-que gable houses of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Great corn and timber | 
trade, Large vessels stop at Neufahrwasser. 
Fahrenheit was a native. 


Onsecrs ov INTeREst.—Marienkirehe; Rath- | 
haus; Stadt Museum in old Franciscan Monastery. 


From Dirsctav across the Vistw'a, and Its delta 
to the cast channel, and across that branch of thie 
river to Marienburg, 276 miles. Porutatrox, 
10,700. Horris—K. v. Preussen; Marienburg. 


A very old town, on the River Nogat, in East | 
Prussia, The great Seliloss (restoration completed 
1902), regarded as the finest medieval secular 
building in Germany, was long the seat of the 
powerful Knights of the Teutonic Order (founded 
1192). Marienkirche in the Hochschloss; in Chapel 
of St. Anna, close by, several of the Grand Masters 
lie buried. Ritter Saal, a fine hall, In the town 
are the Rathhaus, Catholie Church, and Marien- 
thor, all of 14th century. } 
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The line turns north, ruming past Zvbing oft 
into old Prussia (Bo-Russia, i.e, near—or Cis- 
Russia). which topozraphically fs bare, bleak, and 
uniny.ting; through Guldenboden and Braunsberz 
to KoxiGsuenc, 366 miles. PopuLation—87,900. 
Horeis —Preussen ; Koniglicher Hof; Deutsches 
Haus. Britis axp U.S. Coxsubatis, 


A first-class fortress, port, and headquarters of 
ana corps, once a Hanse town, and the capital 
of Prussia proper, on the Pregel, near the Frische 
Haff, in the Baltic, Konigsberg has an interesting 
Picture Gallery, a University (good interior). a tine 
Exchange, Gothic Cathedral, and Castle, with the 
Moscowitersaal, The town is somewhat quict, 
and there are few prominent public buildings of 
interest, ‘The pretty Schlossteich, a picturesque 
sheet of water somewhat resembling the Alster at 
Hamburg, intersects half the town from south to 
north, and is surrounded by public and private 
gardens, 


The line continues through uninteresting 
country, crossing the Alle, Iuster, etc., streams 
running into the Bultic; 422 miles, Jnsterbura, 
junction for the line via Tilsit and Heydekrug to 
Memel, at the mouth of the Nymen, in 4 hours; 
continuing east 38 miles to Eydtkuhnen, on the 
German frontier, The train runs 24 miles further 
to Wirballen (Wirzbalavo), the Russian customs 
station, where trains are changed, the Ru: 
gauge being wider, Travelling west, the Russian 
train is left at Eydtkuhnen. 


St. Petersburg is about 521 miles from the 
frontier. In the corridors of the carriages will be 
found time-tables, map of the line, cte., with the 
distances given in versts (three-fifths of an English 
mile). 


The line runs through the Suva'ki district of 
old Poland; at Vilkovishki, Napoleon halted before 
crossing the Nymen and proclaimed the second 
Polish War (1812), then across the Yymen to (#1 ¥.) 
Kovno (roruration 74,000. HotrL: Metropole), 
a fortress, well placed on the junction of the Vilia 
with the Nymen, formerly a capital of Lithuania, 
Napolvon's Hill, and a memorial to 1812, when 
Russia wasinvaded by the “Twenty Nations” and 
700,000 men, of whom only 70,000 recrossed the 
frontier after the retreat from Moscow. 


ROUTE 11,—vILEIKA—D' 


178 versts. Wilna (Vilna), 110 miles from the 
fronticr (rorvLation 160,000, Hote1s: Europe; 
George; Continental), a former capital of Lithu- 
ania, and until the 13th century the last stronghold 
of the European Pagans. The fire-worshippers’ 
temple to Perun was on the side of St. Stanislas’ 
Cathedral, Onsxcts oF IyTEREST—Ostra Brama 
Chapel, a street Church, the altar being on the 
arch unter which the roadway passes; Gdemin's 
Castle (Ruins); Town Museum; Ghetto; English 
Garden; University. Vilna is called the Polish 
Paris. The surroundings are beautiful; there 
are many historical associations with Napoleon's 
army, the Teutonic Orders, and Britlsh Wy- 
cliffeites. 


From Vilna, branch lines run south 478 versts 
through Baranorichi and Luninetz to Rovno, on 
the Warsaw-Kief line; and another line 711 versts 
south-west to Kremenchug on the Dneiper, via the 
marshes of the Minsk, Homel, Bakhmach, where 
the Kursk-Kief main line crosses, through Romny, 
drawing to the Baltic ports produce from the 
best lands in Russia. 


Vileika, 137 versts, is an important railway 
junction, connecting St. Petersburg with Suuth- 
west Russia, without passing through Moscow, 
via Minsk and Homel. . 


Dunaburg or Dvinsk, 340 versts, an old 
University town in Livonia. Povunatioy, 72,200. 
Horets: Grand; Central; Kapp. Nowa trading 
and railway centre. 


Branch line, 204 versts, to Riga —the nearest 
overland route to tiat ports and another, 764 versts 


S.E., via Smolensk to Moscow. 


Riga (Letlish, Ritza). Porcnatios, 300,000. | 
Hotets—Rome; Metropole; London; St. Peters- 
burg. Is a flourishing industrial seaport at the | 
mouth of the Dvina. It was founded by German 
merchants in the 12th century, and for a long 
period was the chief town of the Black-Ieads, 
(Knights of a German Order), whose house is one | 
of the most interesting objects in the city. Visit | 
also the Cathedral; the Brederlo Gallery; the| 
Cathedral Muscum; the Ritter Haus; St. Peter's; | 
the Governoi’s House (formerly an Imperial 


UNABURG—RIGA—PSKOV. vel 


Suburb; the Esplanade; Imperial Garden; and 
the Boulevard, with its Colleges, Theatre, old 
Powder Tower, also merits close inspection. 


From Riga the other Baltic ports can be visited. 
They are: Libau, 180 miles (Hotel de Rome); 
Vindau (Windau), 165 versts (Hotel Rome), with 
good sea bathing, and a 18th century Castle; 
Pernau, 100 iniles (Hotel du Nerd), a 13th century 
town; Mitau (Lett. Yelgava) (HoTers—Linde; Kur 
Haus; London), a bathing resort with a Ducal 
Palace built 1738 for Biron, Catherine's favourite 
Minister. Reval (Horers—St. Petersburg; Golden 
Lion; Golden Eagle; cu Nord), a very interesting 
old Esthonian town, with many memorials of the 
Knights, Hanse Towns, and Swedes, now a 
| hourishing industrial port, long ice-free, but when 
closed the harbour at Baltic Port often remains 
open. 


From Rica to Runoe Island, 100 versts, by sailing 
boat, 


From Rica by rail to Homel, 817 versts, for 
18°50 and 11°10; to Rovno, 848 versts, in 244 hours, 
same fares, 


Regitsu, 419 versts, is the junction for the new 
Windan, Kreitsburg, Rjev line to Moscow, which 
opens up an immense tract of forest and agri- 
cultural land. 


Pskov, 580 versts(poruLation, 30,400. HoTkb: 
St. Petersburg), is an interesting old town on the 
Pskov near its outflow into Lake Chudski, whictt 
the Narva conuccts with the Baltic. It has a 
Kremlin, an old Cathedral, and some Norse, 
Livonian, and Medixval Remains. It was a Scan- 
dinayian trading centre in the 10th century; 
and in the 17th the English estabiished trading 
factories there. 


‘The line continues through forest to Luya, sin 
excellent sporting district, whence it is only 
80 miles to St. Petersburg, via Gatchina, where 
the Iinperial Summer Palace stands in a magnifi- 
cont and extensive park, then past the Alexandrov: 
skaya suburb, and by along detourto the Warsaw 
terminus, $86 versts from the frontier, 1,637 miles 
from London, : 


Palace); the Woehrmann Park; the Mitau 


St. Petersburg (sce page 24). 
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“SKELETON ROUTE 12. 


CENTRAL ASIAN ROUTE. 
London via St. Petersburg to Samarkand, Teheran, and the Persian Gulf. 


t 
Ito 


} 
1 
| 


BASTWARD. 
Leave Loxpos (laity or) Saturday morning. 
LN (daily or) Sunday morning. 
Ww Station) at 5-39 or 7 pan. on Mondays. 
Leave St. Petensnere (Nicholas Station) at 8 or 10 pan. on Mondays. 
Arrive Moscow (Nicholas Station) at 8-45 or an, Tuesdays, 
Leave Moscow (Riazim Station) at Haan. Tuesdays, Tong Carriages to Baku, 
Arrive (and leave) Rostov-oy THE-DoN about 3 pm, Wednesd: 
Arrive Baku Thursday midnizht (12-1 aan. Friday). 


Leave Ber 


Leave Baku duily at 7 p.m. for Krasvovopsk; arrive 1-39 p.me 
Leave Krasnovopsk daily at 5 p.m. for SAMARKAND, ete, 

Arrive Axpian (terminus of the Central Asian Railway) 72 hours hater. 
Leave Baku on Friday and Monday at LI p.m. for Persian Coast. 


Arrive Exzett about 39 hours later, 
Evzent to Traenay (via Resht) in 3 to 4 days. 


Distaxces.—London to St. Petersburg, 1,657 miles; St. Petersburg to Baku, 1,995 miies; Baku to 
Krasnovodsk [Ferry] about 10 miles; Krasnovodsk to Tashkent, 1,158 miles; Krasnovodsk to 
Andijan, 1,265 miles; Baku to Enzeli (Ferry), about 240 miles to Teheran, about 220 
aniles, by Launch and post-roa 


Ostend, £11 ds. 2d. and (2nd class) £7 18a, 10d.; via Flushing. 
£10 2s, 10d, and £6 19s. 8d. By “North Express," via Ostend, £14 198. 4d, Russian supple- 
mentary tax on express ticket, 128. St. Petersburg to Baku, 43 roubles Ist class, and 25 80 
roubles 2nd class, plus 28.80 roubles either class for expross; 20 and 15 kopeks fur Booking; 
roubles for Plitzkart; 1 rouble for berth-linen; & kopeks Red Cross tax; im all, about 
9 Ist class aud £5 18s, 2nd class. 


—London to St, Petersburg, 561s. free; 1s. 4d. via Flushing and 12s, 3d. via Ostend or 
via Calais on each 20lvs. or part thereof in exces. St. Petersburg to Baku, 36ibs. fre 
1 rouble 16} kopecks fur each 9bs. in excess. 


WESTWARDS. 
From Andijan and Tashkent daily. From Krasnovodsk daily. 

ry arrives Baku about 7 pm. daily. 
Steamer leaves Enzell on Tuesdays and Saturdays at 10 p.m. 
Arrives at Baku on Mondays and ‘Thursdays about 7 aan. 


Express leaves Baku on Saturdays at 1-10a.m, and arrives Moscow about 4-7 p.m. Mondays (ordinary 
fast trains daily, 17 howrs longer en route.) 


Loaves Moscow Monday's (and daily) at 5-15 pm, Arrives London Thursday (and daily) at 8am. 
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| Tver, 448 versts (POPULATION, 53,500. Horen: 


OMNA—RIAZAN, 


LONDON TO SAMARKAND AND TENERAN, Londres), on the Volga, practically at the head of 


VIA ST. PETERSBURG. 
(Overland Route to Persia and Central Asia ) 
Notr.—This is the quickest route from London, 


Paris, Berlin, ete., to Bake, the Cavcasvs, 
‘TRHERAN, and CENTRAL Asia. 


‘The route is north-east to St. Petersburg and 
south south-east to Baku, 

London to St. Petersburz as in Route 11, the 
quickest wa Or the St. Petersburg-Baku 


uw, cte., at Moscow, leaving Paris and 
London on Friday night at latest; or at Rostoy 
by the Cracow-Jmerinka route (see Route 10); or 
at Baku, if by sea to Poti or Batum (sve Routes 8 
aud 19). 
Through pa 


sengers by the London-St. Pet 
burg route drive from the Warsaw to the Nicholas 
Scations, ‘Those by the ordinary day express from 
Berlin have 4 hours only in St. Petersburz, 


St. Petersburg to Baku. 

The route is via Moscow, a straight line through 
forest principally, with little of interest in the way 
of scenery. The suburbs of St. Petersburg are 
flat, bare, and desolate, except for a few market 
gardens; the line crosses marshes. Kolpino, on 
the Tjora, is the first town; ironworks. 
Chudovo, near which is Gount Arakehev's m: 
With its world-famous collection of Russian anti. 
quities. | Herea branch line runs to Great Novgorod, 
on the Volkhoy, the famous old No se Republic, 
conquered and destroyed by Ivan the Terrible, and 
_ beyond it to Staraya Russa, now a bathins resoit, 

The scenery improves when the Valdai lil! 
ion is reached, about 150 versts from St. Peter 
burg. The rivers Volga, Dvina, and Dnieper rise 
here. Shooting is good. There are many dachas 
and summer resorts. Kurgaus or barrows (tumuli) 
are numerous. 


ansion, 


Bologe, 295 versts, ts the Junction for the | 


Rybinsk line, now continued to Yaroslavl, on the 
Moscow-Archangel line, 

At Vishné-Volochok, 337 versts, are the immense 
canal works (S12 versts long), constructed 1703- 
1709, to conneet the Neva and Vol:za navigations 


but now disused, being superseded by the Tikvin } 


Canal. 


m may be reached from the west, Vienna, | 


111 versts, | 


the navigation, was founded 1181, and joined to 
| stuscovy 1490; its inhabitants suffered horribly 

The Trinity Cathedral; 
ithe Royal Palace; the Museum ; and the Observa- 
jtory are the only objects of interest. 

The line approaches the summer resorts of 
jthe Moscow citizens; K/in was a domain of the 
| Romanoffs. 

GOL versts. Moscow (see page 29). The 

i in Station, from which the route is continued, 
j is immediately opposite the Nikolai Station, at 
which travellers arrive, 


| from Ivan the Terrible, 


‘The route is through forest for the first 50 versts. 
There are many summer resorts, including Molok- 
hava, founded by the English colony. Voskresensk, 
84 versts, has extensive cotton mills. 

Kolomna, 103 versts (vorubation, 21,090. 
jHorer: Egorov), has a curious Church, founded 
in the Lith century; a Kremlin; and the Piatnits- 
|Kaya Gate. It is on the navigable Oka, an 
aflluent of the Volga, and has important industries, 
The river is crossed near its junction with the 
Moskva, 

Riazan, 156 (PoruLAtion, 44.500. 
Horet: Lanin), fs a manufacturing centre, having 
igation with Nijni-Novgorod. Old Riazan 
sts down the river. 


versts 


From Rrazay it is 109 versts through uninter- 
esting country, relieved by a few Mordva villages, 
to Rinjsk (see Route 13); and 190 versts further 
via Bogoyavlensk to Koziov (eorunatios, 40,000, 
; Horeu: Central), an important trading and rail- 
way centre. 


A branch line runs 422 versts in 13 hours to 
Saratoy, on the Volga, passing: Tambo, a town of 
| 48.000 inhabitants, whence a line runs to Kamuchin, 
| #45 versts, through sume of the best agricultural 
‘and in Rus: 


Griazi is 60 versts from Riazan, 445 versts from 
Moscow, and is the terminus of a branch line 
; Tuning across the fertile plain between the Don 
Borisoglebsk is the only town of 


| On 70 versts to Grasskaya, in a country well 
wooded with ok, the “white” or Riga” oak ot 


commerce, 
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The line traverses the black soil belt, where the j 
largest crops of wheat and rye are raised, on to 

Voronej, 5: 
84,000. Hore 
frontier post against the Don Cossacks and 
Tartars in 1586, but was raised to importance by | 
Peter I. when he launched his Don tleet here. 
The old Arsenal, now River Yacht Club, is the | 
only antiquity, and the district is most famed for | 
its large fast-trotting horses, the finest “ vaners”” 
in Russia. 


2 versts from Moscow. Poruatios, 


Branch connects with the southern trunk rail- 
way at Kursk, 231 versts. 


Central. It was founded a Russian | * 


1794. A low range of hills is seen east, on the 
way to 

Karkazskaya, on the Kuban main road from 
inmomynskaya station, There is a carriage 
road to Karachai at the foot of Mount Elbruz, 
aud a practicable track across the Nakhar Pass 
(9,009 feet) to the Kodor valley. 

About 400 versts from Rostov the central 
ucasian mountain range is scen on the west 
rising majestically, and capped by the snow peaks 
of Elbruz. 

466 versts, Mineral Vodi (Mineral Waters), 
a junction for the branch Unes to the health 
resorts of the Caucasus. Of these, Kislovodsk, 


‘The train runs out of Voronej by the same line | the most famous, is 61 versts, by rail in 3 hours, 
as it entered for 7 versts, then runs south about 9 | the line ascending by the ravines and reaching 


versts to Liska, a junction for Kharkov, and the 
Don is crossed by a bridge 350 yards in length, 
and the country quickly assumes the “steppe” or 
prairie character, Branch lines west run through 


the heart of the hill district beyond Essentocki, 


E ovopsK (1,200 fect) is the first bath 
station reached, with fine views of Mount Elbruz. 


the coal and iron districts of South Russia, but | At Aarras there isa thriving German colony. At 


there is no station of importance until, at 1,034 
versts from Moscow, 

Novocherkassk is reached. Porvuatioy, 
67.000. HoteL: Central, ‘The chief town of the 
Don-Cossacks was founted 1805, and in its 
Museum are the chief relies and archives of this 
cclebrated force. 


On 130 versts towards the river, reaching at 780 
versts fiom Riazan, 


Rostov-on-the-Don. Poruzatios, 119,889, 
Hotes: Grand; Europe. 

A commercial centre, fort-ess, and military 
dépot. Large carrying trade. H.B.M.'s Vice- 
Coxsut—W. R. Martin, Esq. U.S. Actise- 
AcEnT—William R. Martin, Esq. 

A branch line runs 398 versts round the north 
shore of the Sea of Azov, past Taganrog, to 
Lizovia, 


‘The railway to the Canersns crosses the Don | is near the ruins of 
cross the steppe, sparsely popu- | KI 


and continues 


| PiaticonsK (Five Mountains)—PorvLATIoN 18,600. 
Hore: Central—there are fine views and a well- 
organised Kur Institution, EsskNtovKr, with 
alkaline springs and a fine hydro, dates only from 
1898. Kistovopsk (Sour Water)—rorvtatios, 
6,000, Mores: Park; Smirnov; Kursaal—is the 
most fashionable and interesting climatic station 
in the Caucasus, ‘The Nazran spring is famous, 
and its water 1s obtainable throughout Russia. 


The line winds to higher levels up the valley of 
the Terek. 

552 yersts. Proctapnaya, on the Mahna, a 
tributary of the Terek; 632 versts, Beslan, the 
junction for VLADIKAVKAz, 21 versts to the south 
(see Caucasian Route Gelow). 

The line turn: east, and reaches its highest level 
(1,660 feet) at Nazran, and descends via Grozni 
(petroleum wells) to Petrovski, port on the Caspian, 
882 versts from Rostov. 

Petrorski (VOPCLATH 


809. HorEL: Europe) 
Kon, tne old capital of the 
s, and an excursion can Le made to Gunib, 


lated with Cossacks, in small settlements wide | 112 versts, where Shemp retired, 


apart, for 171 versts to 


The line runs along the Caspian shore—a deso- 


Tikhorctskaya, whence a Vine runs 254 versts! late, uninteresting journey--to Derbent (vorcLa- 


west to 
Sea, passing at 127 versts Ekaterinodar 
TION, 60,000, 
Kuban, the 


yore: 
Horn: Europe), the cApital of 
district settled by Russia with 


ovorosiisk, the new port on the Black | Troy 14,800, GraXw Hott), where Anthony Jen- 


kinson stunmered on his Trans-Caspian trading 
expeditions from England to Persia, via Archangel, 
in the 16th century. Near are the “Iron Gates,” 


Civeassians after the Georgian war, but founded | a pass controlling the ruad to the north. 
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Batabgaitr, 1,221 versts, is the juriction of the 
lines from Rostov and Poti-Batum to (14 versts) 
Baku. Porurnation 112,000, Horexs: Europe; 
Central; Metropol. 

The oil wells are in the “ Black Tuwn” (Cherni 
Gorod), 2} versts by train from the old town and 
quay. 


Oxsects of Notice.—The Fort; Oriental Ba- | 
zaar therein; Palace of the Khans; Mosques; | 
Kiskalé tower; ruins of Baila; and the vil foun- | 


reservoirs, ete., of the oil Geld. The ancient 
temple of the “Fire Worshippers,” where the 
natural gas was always burning, is at Surakhani, 
19 versts from Baku. 
(Central Asian Route.) 

Krasnovodsk (Buf’.), on the Cas, lan Sea, the 
starting point of the Trans-Caspian line. Askabad 
time, 1-42 earlier than St. Petersburg, 1s kept. 

Post-train with Restaurant Car daily to Tash- 
kent, 1,747 ver-ts in 66 hours, for 29°50 roubles; 


to Bokhara, 1,194 versts in 42 hours; to Samar- | 
The! 


kand, 1,415 versts in 524 hours, for 26 roubles. 
Buffets are not good; the Restaurant Car is better. 
No permits are now required for those making the 
railway journey, but forelgners are not allowed to 
visit Kiiva, Kushk, or any of the frontier fortresses. 


Kizil Arvat, in the desert, formerly a Tekkeh | 


fort, the ruins of which may be ecen from the line. 
Geok Tepe : the fort of this name, captured from 
the Turcomans in 1881, may be seen from the line. 

The line runsovera dreary wasteto Askhabad 
(336 miles). (Bug) PorvLatioy, 20,000. Hotes: 
Grand; France; Oriental; Moskva; Simconof; 
Volga Club, etc, Finely preserved mosque at 
Annan, 8} miles beyond. Vehicles as far as the 
frontier, and horses beyond, may be hired for 
Mashked All, in Persia, 172 miles, (See Persian 
Routes.) 

Merv (557 miles). Horsrs: Europa; Russia. 
On an oasis in the desert. There are extensive 
remains of the ancient town, 10 miles from the 
station and the new Russian town. The tribes in 
this district submitted In 1884. Branch line 192 


niles to Khushk, G miles from the Afghan frontier | 


and 94 miles from Herat, 

Amu-Darya, or Chardjui (Buf), on the Bok- 
haran frontier. Melons and grapes procurable, 
also fresh sturgeon and caviare from the Oxus, 
crossed between this and the next station by an 
iron bridge, 1 mile long. Branch line in progress 
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| to Kerki, 30 miles from tle Afglian frontier, and 
150 miles from Magar-i-Bhérif. Steainers from 
Amu-Darya to Petro-Alexandrovsk for Khiva. 
Bokhara is the capital of a protected State, 
under an Emir, 8 miles from Kagan station and 
| the Russian town; branch line, 45 min, Hor 
Europe (meals at the Club). Permission to visit 
the city is required, and must be obtained from 
the Political Agent, whose residence Is close to 
the station. Accommodation in the city at Ayam 
; Sarai, kept by Herr Schalinski. The water here 
{cannot be drunk unless boiled, on account of the 
| worms, cte., which it contains, and which cause 
suffering to all the inhabitants. The city is in- 
tensely picturesque. Many Colleges (those of 
Kolutash, Diwan Beggi, Mir-i-Arab, Abdul Aziz 
Khan, Ulug Beg, Abdallah Khan, Madari Khani, 
and Tarsin Jan are the chief), Mosques (notably 
the Kalan, Khojah, Gazian, Baland, Sheikh Shanah, 
Shah Aksa, Payandah, Joibar, Hazrat Inla, and 
' Maulana Sherif), and Caravanserais, Rigistan or 
Public Place and Citadel, with Pa'ace, Government 
Offices, etc. (permit required for these). Bazaars 
of purely oriental type. Central Lounge at the 
Hauz (Tank) of Diwan Beggi. From the minaret 
of the Kalan mosque criminals used to be thrown. 
Walls with eleven gates, surrounded by gardens. 
Post and Telegraph Offices. European Chemists. 
925 miles. Samarkand. The station is 3 miles 
from the new Russian town, the centre of which 
is one mile from that of the city. HoTELs: 
Severnic; Frantzuski; Europa, etc. Carriage to 
hotel, 50 kop. Course in town, 15 kop. Per hour 
in town, 40 kop. Good Shops, Parks, Clubs (Civil 
and Military), Theatre, Hospitals, and Schools. 
Samarkand was the capital of Timur-i-tang 
(Tamerlane) early in the 15th century. Of this 
there remain the ruins of that monarch’s tomb 
|(Gur-i-Amir); the Rigistan, with the colleges of 
| Shar Dari (on the right), Tillah Kari (at the side), 
' and Ulug Beg (on the left), the first and third 
ith leaning minarets; the ruined college of Bibi 
Khanum; the mosque of Shab Zindah, outside the 
city, and the Kok-tash, the stone which was 
| Timur's throne, in the citadel. They ean be best 
' visited in the order given, and between the last 
‘two a divergence can be made to the tomb of 
‘Long Daniel,” a certain Saint Damiar, about 1} 
| miles from the city, Samarkand was occupied by 
the Russians in 1868, 


= 
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From here the rail crosses Starvation Steppe” 
to Tashkent (/ia(f), 315 miles, the capital of 
Russian Central Asia. 


Hotet—Grand. Post and Telegraph, Fine 
Public. Library, with collection ot works on 
Central Asia in all languages. Clubs; Hospitals; 
Schools. Governor's Palace; Public Gardens: 
Barracks. All these are in the Russian town. 
Chingan Gorge, 80 versts, is the sumuer hill 
station. 


The city, separated from the above by a ravine, 
is about as large as Paris, with extensive and in- 
teresting bazaars, and the Begler-Bex Mosque 
surrounded by gardens, It was taken by Russia 
in 1368. 


To Orenburg, 1.468 miles in 6 days. Railway 
Heing built, Post-road also, via Pishpek, Vierni, 
and Sergiepol, to Semipalatinsk ; and from 
Vierni to Kuldja, Manas. and Guren into Chinese 
‘Turkestan, ‘his is the best ronte to the biz-ame 
hnuting centres in the Altai and the Mongol town, 
Kobdo. 

The trunk line continues east from Cherniacvo 
(396 versts) to Khodjent, Marzhelan, and Andijan, 
in the Ferghan region, where much cotton is grown 
on the irrigated lands, 75 versts, Kuopsent, 
ancient Kyropolis (rorvLATION, 30,000), 179 versts 
Koxkaxp (Burr. Horen: Rossia, Porvtatiox, 
82,000), a thriving town on the Sokh Canal. 
Old Palace; the ‘Throne-room is now a Russian 
Chapel; annual fair, August, 252 versts, Mal 
HELAN (More: Stephen, Porvratios, 36,000), 
capital of Ferghan, A carriage road runs $5 versts 
to NAMANGAN, a town of 62,000 inhabit mts, whence 
a postr leads to ‘Tashkent. 306 versts, 
Andijan, the present rail terminus, reached 
13 howrs after leaving Cherniaero, 29 hours from 
Samarkand, was destroyed by earthquake 1902, 


The post-road goes cast 43 versts to Osh, the 
starting point for the Pamirs, a military road, 
practicable for artillery, leads up into the Pamirs 
by terraces — without permission the Indian 
frontier may not be crossed in cither direction. 

The post-road from Osh to Kashgar is possible 
for carriages as far as Gulchi, 50 versts, whence 
there is a mule-track only over the erekdaran 
Pass, 11,725 feet. into Chinese Turkestan, The 
frontier is 218 versts. 


CAUCASIAN ROUTE to TEHERAN. 


‘The all-rail route is made by returning from 
Baku to I ari, then taking the ‘Tiflis line 
west as described, in the reverse direction, in 
Koute 1. For some distance the line skirts the 


Caspian shore, running south-west, then crosses 
the plain and winds up the Kura valley, command- 
ing excellent views of Mount Ararat. 

Tillis (see Route 10). 

The central route is to leave the Rostov-Baku 
line at Beslan, and run (20 versts) to Vladikavkaz 
(voruLATION 44,090. Hor Grand; France 
Europe), the military capital of the Cancasus. at 
the head of the roads to and from Tiflis, Kutais, 
and tracks leading to the secluded valleys of the 
great Caueastan 1: 


‘The Route is continued by the 
THE GEORGIAN MILITARY 
ROAD. 
VLADIKAYKAZ TO TIFLIS. 
ight at 


Diligences run in two days, passing the 
Kazbek (6A455¢t.), or Mlete (4,961ft.), where there 
are good hotels. Fares:—R.1320 for the best 
front sets under the hood; R.19-60 inside, with 
no view, The charges include tolls, Seats must 
he secured beforehand. Private carriages :—3 
seats, R.51; 5 seats, The night can then be 
spent at any of the eleven stations, which have 
private sleeping rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
and good restaurants at reasonable charges. From 
the half-way house, between Huzbek and Kobi; 
horses may be hired to visit the glacier in 3 or 4 
hours, returning to either station. Gudaur, the 
highest station, is 7, t. above the sea, Mount 
Kazbek rises to 16,516ft., and Elbruz to 18,526 ft. 
The boundary between Europe and Asia is indi- 
cated hy a pillar (6,977ft.) between Kobi (6,570ft.) 
and Gudaur, ‘The road is kept in good condition, 
and there are few more pleasant or picturesque 
drives to be had anywhere. The post-cart time 
is 27 hours, distance 153 miles. It can be done at 
one stretch with the mails for R.6 outside, but 
this should only be from the north, or the best 
half of the scenery will be lost, as the cart starts 
in the morning. 


The Dariel Gorge, rugged and grand, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains, is between Lars and 
Kazbek. Yrom thence the road descends through 
beautiful and variegated scenery, the country 
around being cultivated, and villages appearin 
on cither side of the Terck, inhabited by Circas- 
sians and Armenians. From Kazbek (under Mount 
Kazbek) to Kobi, the mountains and the snow- 
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covered Caucasis are magnificent. Ananur Pass 
1s reached hy an abrupt descent; whence the road 
is over a more cultivated country, abounding in 
wood and water. Between Ananur and Karteskarst, 
over a hilly aad wild country, the latter part of 
tho way leads through a beautiful valley on the 
left, with surrounding forests. Soon after the 


road enters a pretty valley at the junction of the | 


two rivers Koor and Aragua. Past the old church 
of Neskit, erected by King Marian, in the fourth 
century; near this is a considerable cathedral, 
built on the site of the ancient capital of Georgia; 
the ruins of several old castles are seen in the 
vicinity of the road, and an old stone bridge over 
the River Koor, said to have been built by Pompey. 
Crossing a richly cultivated plain, the’ route runs 
close to the right bank of the river, on the opposite 
side of which is a German colony; soon after 
which the suburbs of Tiflis (page 68) are reached. 
The road is constructed on the side of an eminence, 
which overlooks the town. 

From Trriis the railway to Kars is taken as far 
as Alexandropol, 207 versts. It passes Lake Kodi, 
then ascends the Sambak valley, enters the 
Akhtala Gorge, where a monastery stands on 
the brink of a precipice, and the entrance is 
protected by two towers. On both sides are 
seen ruins of houses, walls, etc., and the remains 
of a palace. Djadajur is the highest point, then 
by a tunnel the Arax watershed is reached, and 
the bare Chirak valley is seen on the west. 

Alexandropol (portation, 32,000. Hotkt: 
Italia), a commanding, fortified town near the 
frontier, 


The line runs 72 versts westward to Kars 
(voreation, 21,000, Hotets: New York; 
America), a fortitied place in the 9th century, and 
famous for its sieges, particalarly for the defence 
of 1853 by General Sir W. F. Williams, 


From ALEXANDROPOL the line runs 141 versts to 


past the ruins of Ani, the town of a thousand and 
one churches; past Alagez, for the four-peaked 
mountain of that name; Kara-Buran, and Araks. 

Ulukhan, 132 versts, is the nearest station to the 
famous extensive Armenian mouastery of Ech- 
miadzin (Vazgarchapat), the centre of the 
Armentan episcopate, founded by St. Gregory 
the IMuminator. 


AED >| in mereantile affairs. 
Erivan, continuing up the valley of Avachai! 
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Erivan (rorvnatioy, 30,000. Hotr: Grand), 
the chief Russian town in the Southern Caucasus, 
‘The objects most deserving notice are: ‘The Palace 
of the Surdars (Persian Governors) Mosques; 
Bazaar; Views of Mountains Algez and Ararat, 
60 versts distant. 

Mount Ararat has been often ascended; it is a 
solitary peak on the Russo-Persian frontier, and 
the ascent is made most conveniently from the 
village of Aralykh in August or September with 
a Cossack guard. It was ascended by the Russians 
in 1850, and found to be 17,325 feet high. 

From Ertvan to the Persian frontier there is 
now a good carriage road, which is being con- 
tinued to its junction with the route to Teheran 
from Enzeli, and the railway also will be pushed 
further south, 

On the road there is posting by the cariages of 
the Russian contractors, but at present it is not 
the best route to the Persian capital. 


On leaving Erivan, monotonous country is tray- 
ersed to Bashghernie, a ruined village; this place 
is celebrated for the Seven Churches cut out of 
the solid rock by Tiridates, King of Armenia. 
This is in the province of Nakchivan, which 
extends to the River Arares, the boundary between 
Russia and Persia. ‘Thence over a succession of 
elevated plains, the valleys of which are cultivated 
under artificial irrigation, which the Persians 
thoroughly understand. — Approaching Julfa 
nothing is visible excepting a few principal 
buildings, the mosque, minarets, and custom 
houses. 

Julfa, on the River Aras, the ancient Araxes. 
The town is utterly insignificant and uninteresting. 

Money. ‘There are three rates of currency: 
Raij divan ov pil sdf (pure money), Raij bazar, 
and Raij lijar or pal choronk (rotten money). The 
first Is used for government transactions, the 
second for bazaar and household matters, the last 
The exchange on England 
and the native bankers (surafs) 
are not to be trusted. 

From Julfa, reached by fi 
Persian chapar khaneh sary 

farsakhs, 8, 


varies exceedingly 


a 
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TABRIZ. 

Enorisn Consti-Gexera. 

Bank. TeLecrarH. American Mission. 

Porveation, estimated from 160,000 to 130,000. 
The capital of Azerbijan, lat. 46° N., long. 38° E.; 
285 miles from Erivan,and the principal commercial 
depot of Northern Persia, Founded by Zobaide, 
fu a.p. 791. A busy place, among hills 4,900 feet 
high. The classical Tauris, once the capital of 
Armenian kings, was near here, and the word 
Tabriz is in all probability a modification of the 
old name. 

Tho Blue Mosque (in ruins) and the Maidan 
are surrounded by numerous gardens, which 
in fact ocenpy much of the area of the city and 
the suburbs, Raw silk is woven here; the 
material is brought from Mazanderan and Ghilan, 
on the Caspian Sea. In 1792 an 
destroyed a great part of the town and about 
80,000 of its inhabitants. 

TABRIZ TO TEHR. 


VIA KAZVIN 


farsakhs, miles, 
6 .. 20 Saidabad 

Bb 

20 


19 Turkman Chal 
24 Mianeh 

12 Jemalabad 
124 Serchem 

13} Ak Mazar 

12 Nikbey 

18} Zinjan 

234 Sultanich 


19} Kirveh 
17¥ Siyadaham 

18} Kazvin 

Leaving Tabriz, open country is traversed to 


Saidabad, then across the pass of Sibley to 
Turkman Chai, where the Treaty of 1828 was 
signed between Persia and Russia, by which the 
former lost Erivan and Nakchivan. Then due 
east to Mianch, noted for a peculiarly venomous 
bug, through a mountain defile, and over the pass 
of Kaflanku. These mountains form part of the 
Kurdistan Chain. During the descent an old 
fortress is observed ou the right, which Chardin 
conjectures. to have been a stronghold of 
Artaxerxes, Across the Kizil Uzan (the supposed 


earthquake | 


three arches. On approaching Zinjan the Persian 
j language begins to be common, hitherto Turkish 
has been the language used—in fact no other is 
known in the north of Persia. 

Zinjan, 195 miles from Tabriz, is thickly 
populated (over 20,000), and is a thriving city, 
once a stronghold of the Babi sect. Articles of 
copper and conrse cotton are manufactured. The 
|road from Zinjan to Kasvin is excellent. 
Sultanieh was formerly the summer residence 
lof the Shah, Superb mausoleum. Beyond this 
are passed the villages of Abhar (supposed to be 
the Habor mentioned in Scripture) and Siyadahan, 

Kazvin, A very handsome town, though there 
Is great similarity between all the towns met with 
throughout Persia, The horses of this place are 
of the pure Khorasan breed, and are much 
lesteemed. ‘The bazaars here exhibit abundance 
lof everything, particularly saddiery, in which 
they excel. Leather of all kinds pecullar to the 
country Is manufactured. The gardens in the 
vielnity are extensive and well cultivated, pro- 
ducing abundance of vegetation of every kind. 


KAZVIN TO TEHRAN, 


About 96 miles, by post or carriage of one or 
another sort; 24 fursakhs about 40 krans. Routes 
are numerous, but the carriage road is usually 
jfollowed, which passes through Karakabad, 
Kishlak, Shekendi, Hajiavad, Sulamanieh, and 
Kend, 

This Russian-built road is kept in excellent 
repair, and tolls are exacted at the barriers. The 
‘highest point is about 7,090 feet, the last Gfty 
| miles alune being over level ground. 
Sulaimanieh, a country palace of the Shab 
| passed 26 miles before reaching the capital. ‘The 
| approach to Tehran is over a rugged, stony plain, 


| PERSIA. 
HISTORICAL AND GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Persia occupies the western and larger half of 
| the great plateau of Iran, which stretches fr.in the 
| Tigris to the Indus, from the mountains of Arme- 
| nia to the Hindoo-Kush. The Persian part of the 
| plateau averages about 5,000 feet above the level 
‘of the sea—that is, nearly a mile. It is of im- 
portance to Great Britain as lying on the flank of 


Gozan of Scripture), over a handsome bridge of , Afghanistan, whichhas always been a troublesome 
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neighbour to India; it is of importance to Russia, 
as lying on her southern borders. Hencethe destiny 
of Persia lies practically in the hands of those two 
Powers. : 

Coxricuration.—Persia is a table land, shaped 
like an inverted basin, the edge of which drops on 
the north to the Caspian and on the south falls 
down by a series of terraces to the Persian Gulf, 
{t is traversed by lofty ranges of mountains, 
running, gen2rally, from north-west to south- 
east. Eleven of these ranges are almost parallel. 
The highest range in the south is Kuh Dinar, in 
the north Elbraz, the culminating point of which 
is Mount Demavand, 18,570 feet high, a volcanic 
peak ‘whose fires are still slumbering.” In the 
north-east is the Great Salt Desert of Khorassan, 
In the south-east the Desert of Lot, of which the 
prevailing element is sand, lifted by the wind into 
ever-shifting dunes, by which routes are effaced, 
tracts covered, and villages and towns threatened 
with destruction. About two-thirds of the surface 
has an inland drainage (where it has any water at 
all), and sends no rivers to the ocean, There is 
only one navigable stream, the Karun, united by a 
canal with the Shatt-el-Arab, or mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

The Cuimate of Persia is continental; great 
dryness, excessive heat, and intense cold in the 
upland country. The annual rainfall is less than 
ten inches. It is a land of contrasts: leafy forests 
on the outer slopes of the coast ranges, and scanty 
brushwood on the dreary saline plateaus, Irriga- 
tion is provided by dams and canals, and by a 
system of wells, connected by underground clian- 
nels or Kanaats. 

‘The PoPOLATION fs chiefly of Aryan race, but 
in the north and east Mongol Tartars, who are 
nomads. The Persian is the ‘Parisian of the 
East.” He has a ready wit and a persuasive style. 
Both urban and rural classes are polite and re- 
fined in their manners. In ancient Persia, educa- 
tion was summed up in the power “to speak the 

~ truth and draw the bow,” but both these qualities 
are unknown by modern Persia, The Persian is a 
trader, and by temperament an artist, a fluent 
speaker, and brilliant logician. 

The chief cereals are wheat and rice. Cotton, 
tobacco, and opium are also grown. Apples, 
pears, filberts, walnuts, grapes, peaches, plums, and 
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nectarines are all so cheap as to be within the 
reach of the poorest inhabitants, neatly two-thirds 
of whom are tillers of the soil. 


Cosmercr.—The export trade of Persin is small, 
consisting of opium, dried fruits, silk, carpets, 
pearls, turquolses, ete. The total foreign com- 
merce docs not amount annually to much more 
than £1a head. The direct trade of Persia with 
the United Kingdom is insignificant; including 
both imports and exports it amounts to little more 
than £555,000 per annum. Since the opening of 
the Trans-Caucasian railway, the Russians have 
commanded the northern Persian markets. The 
whole trade of the country is carried on by 
caravans. At one time its commerce with India 
by caravans was of great magnitude, which 
accounts for the many ruins of extensive caravan- 
serais met with throughout the country. 


Towns.—There are in Persia thirteen towns 
with more than 25,000 inhabitants, of these, five 
have more than 50,000, and of these again, two 
have ovor 100,00. The five largest arc Teheran, 
the capital, Tabriz, Ispalian, Mashhad, and Bar- 
frush. 


Goversment.—The government of Persia is a 
pure despotism. The sovereign iscalied the Shah- 
in-Shah, or “King of Kings.” ‘The law is based 
on the precepts in the Kordn, The Shah is assisted 
by a council and a prime minister called the 
“Grand Vizier,” but the fate of all is in his 
hands. There isa standing army of about 80,000 
men. The navy consists of two small vessels. 
‘The nomad tribes, who form about a third of the 
people, formerly enjoyed semi-independence, but 
were brought under subjection during Mohammed 
Shah's reign. There is a National Debt of about 
£500,000, contracted to indemnify the Tobacco 
Company for the withdrawal of their monopoly 
on account of popular opposition. 


Historicat Eritowe.—Out of the usual mist of 
fable the first lasting name to emerge is that of 
Jamshid, attributable cither toa king ora dynasty, 
whose reign of unsurpassed prosperity is stated 
to have lasted 700 years, to which the Persians 
ascribe everything prehistoric, such as the use of 
wine, and the solar year, and the ruins of Perse- 
polis. Then come Feridun (Arbaces?) and the 
non-regal hero, Rustan, 
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‘Tue Katanay Drwasty introduces more reliable 
history, and hegins with Kai Kobad (called by the 
Greeks“ Deioces"), under whom the Medes cast off 
the Assyrian yoke, worn since the overthrow of 
Jamshid. The eighth from him is Darius the 
Mede, followed by Cyrus (Kai Khosru), v:ho over- 
threw the Median empire, and whose tomb is 
between Shiraz and Ispahan, During the reign of 
the next but one, //ustaspes (Gushtasp), Zoroaster 
introduced his religion, the worship of God in 
fire, the king becoming a convert, as also his son 
Isfandiar (Xerxes). Zoroaster taught that God is 
cternal and infinite, that Ormuzd and Abriman, 
the principles of good and evil, both have creative 


power, but that good must pre 
by light, is concealed in all that shines, 
teachings were moral and excellent. ‘The dead 
are exposed to birds of prey on “towers of silence,” 
that they may not contaminate the earth, On the 
Muslim invasion, his followers were scattered, the 
majority taking refuge in India, where they are 
still known as Parsis, or Persians. Artarerres 
Longimanus (Ardeshir Dirazdast, or Balman) 
follows, and was probably the Ahusuerus who 
married Esther, whose reputed tomb, with that of 
Mordecai, is at Hamadan, (That of Daniel is at 
Shushan, near Dizful, beyond Shuster, in Elam.) 
His son was a Darius (Dara or Daral;? Nothus), 
who fought with Philipof Macedon,and was burie 
in one of the rock-tombs ‘Lear Persepolis. 
son, also.a Darius, was overthrown by Alexander 
the Great (336 B.c.), who has left his mark 
fas far as the plains of India, Ou his death, 
Seleucus, one of his generals, succeeded as 
(conqueror), and from him descended the Selen- 
cide of Syria. Then came a couple of centuries 
under the Arsacide, among whom the Persians 
ouly know Shapur (? Artabanes), who fought with 
Antiochus the Great, and Bakaram Gudars 
(Gatarzes), ab. 50. 


Tue Sassanian Dynasty commences about 226 
Ap. with Ardeshir Babikan (Artaxerxes 1. of the 
Greeks), up to Which date western writers had 
styled the kingdom Parthia from the time of 
Alexander. He abdicated (260) in favour of his 
son, the Shapur, who has recorded on the rocks 
near his capital, between Shiraz and Bushire, his 
conquest of the Emperor Valerian of Rome. 
came a succession of Hermuzes, Baharams (the 


Then 
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first of whom flayed alive Mani, the founder of the 
Manichwans, at Shapur), Shapurs, Yazdijirds, 
Ardeshira, and several others, Narsi, liruz, Kobad, 
Nurshirwan, Palas, and Khosru Parviz. This 
brings the history down to 641, when the Arabs, 
in the {lst year of the Hijra, became masters 
of Persia by conquest. 


Little of note Is recorded of the rule of the 
Khatifuhs (Calipus) for a couple of centuries till 
Yukub bin-Seis, an adventurer, made himself 
master of the kingdom in 877 A.D. (264 a.m). 
In 901 a., (289 a.11.) Persia was divided by the 
Samani and Dailami families. It is to Mahmud 
of Ghazni (in Afghanistan), who about 1027 a.p. 
(418 4.u.) became master of Pe: as well as of 
the greater part of Northern India, that we owe 
the production by dusi, under his patronage, 
of the great history of his country, the “ Shab 
Nameh.' But by the end ef the 12th century 
(6th a.m.) the rule of Ghazni gave way to that of 
the Sujjuki Tatars, whose conquest extended as 
far as Baghdad, where Toghrul, theic leader, was 
crowned by the Khalifah el Kaim as King of Persia 
and Arabia, thongh he never possessed the latter. 
Hisnephew and successor, Alp Arslan (Toghrul 71). 
took the Roman Emperor, Romanus Diogenes 


(Wrmanus), prisoner, 1070 (463 a.m). ‘Then 
followed Alalik Shah, 1073; Mahmud, 1092: 
Burkyarak, 1094; Mohammed, WAT; Mahmud, 


u Sunjar, 1140, who subdued Ghazni, Samar- 
kand, and Bokhara; and Toghrul 1, 1193, It 
was one of their generals who, as conqueror and 
ruler of Syria, was the Salah-ud-Deen (Saladin) of 
the Crusaders. From the decline of this dyna-ty 
to the Moghul conquest, over a century, Pe 
was distracted by the contests of petty local 
dynasties of Ata-Baks, or Governors. Of these the 
most distinguished was Jlij Gaz (Eldekez), who 
rose from being a scuilion slave, and whose son 
Mohammed followed ‘Yoghrul IML, 1185 a.p. (381 
an). Another family ruled the province of 
Persia proper (Fars) at Shiraz; a third were 
masters of Laristan, At this time the Assassins, 
and “the Old) Man of the Mountain,” Tasan 
Subah, of the Ismailia sect, became a power and 
terror in the land. To the Ata-baks succeeded 
the Moyhuls, by the conquest, in 1202 a.p. (599 
Aat.), of Chenghiz Khan, a Tatar chief of the 
Moghul tribe, whose father had delivered his people 
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from the Oung Khan, whom Marco Polo styles 
“Prester John” (a Nestorian convert). Having 
subjugated all Tatary and th2 seven northern 
provinces of China, or Khitai, he conquered 
also Persia, everywhere destroying, and attempt- 
ing to overthrow the creed of Islam. He is famous 
for his institutes or laws. One of his sons, Halaku, 
pushed the empire as far as Baghdad and Syria as 
ruler of Persia, Abaka, his son, 1281, married a 
daughter of an Emperor of Constantinople, and 
was succeeded by Nikudar; Arghan, 1284; Kei 
Khatu, 1291 a.v., who introduced an unsucccestul 
paper currency in imitation of China, Ghazan, 1294, 
who became a Mohammedan and threw off all 
allegiance to the Khakan, or Emperor of Tatary, 
though he entered into negotiations with Pope 
Boniface VIII.to establish the Crusaders in Pales- 
tine; Mohammed, 1303; Abu Said, 1316; Aweis, 
1396, of a new dynasty, whose sun Ahmed called 
the Ameer Zuimur-i-Lang (Tamerlane) to his 
assistance, thus introducing another line of rulers. 
For the previous quarter of a century Fars had had 
a dynasty of Its own, the Mozaffer family. 


Taimur made himself master of Persia in 1387 
Av, (789 A.tL), after which he conquered Bagh- 
dad, Southern Russia, Hindustan, and Asia Minor, 
and died on his way to attack China in 1405 a.v. 
(807 a.n.). In Persia he was followed by Pir 
Mohammed; Khalil; Shah Rukh, 1408; Ulugh Beg, 
1446; Abu Seyyid, 1468; Hosain Mirza; and an 
usurper, Uzun Hasan. Thus, after a quarter of a 
century of discord, the opening of the sixteenth 
century ushered in the ruleof the SAvAVI DrNastr, 
of the family of Mohamined, and the Sufi sect of 
Shiahs. Of this line the first was Zshmail, suc- 
ceeded by Tahmasp, 1523; Haidar and Jsmaet 
Mirzas, 1376; Mohammed Mirza, 1577; Abbus the 
Great, 1582, one of the most gratefully remembered 
of Persian monarchs; Shah Saf, 1627; Abbas J/., 
1641; Sulaiman, 1666; and Hosain, 1694, who in 
1722 was overthrown by the founder of the AFGIAN 
Dynasty, Mahmud of Kandahar, during whose 
reign Persia was invaded by Peter the Great of 
Russia, and also by the Turks. He was succceded 
by Ashraf, 1726, who obtained the recognition of 
the Turks, though they and the Russians had 
executed a treaty for the partition of Persia. 
The Afghan power was overthrown, in the name 
of Tahmasp, the last of the Safavis and the 
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unsuccessful rival of Mahmud, in 1736 a.p 
(1149 Aut), by Nadir Shah, an adventurer, who 
having also acquired what power remained to 
Tahmasp and defeated the Turks, acvepted the 
crown on condition of the Shiah sect being 
abolished. Having conquered Afghanistan, he 
procceded to invade Hindustan, subject, since the 
overthrow of the Hindus by Mahmut of Ghazni, to 
a sitecession of Mohammedan dynasties. At 
Karnal, in 1739, all fell before him, but he replaced 
the vanquished Mohammed Shah as his vassal, 
retaining only what lay to the west of the 
Ind 
value. 


s, and carrying back to Persia spoil of fabulous 
He was succeeded in 1747 by Adil Shaky 
Ibrahim Khan ; and in 1748 by Shah Rukh. Among 
the many who attempted to imitate the usurpation 
of Nadir was Karim Khan of Zand, known also 
as Vakil or Viceroy of Fars, originally raised to 
power by Ali Mardan Khan in 1750, and succeeding 
in 1753 (1167 A.W.) as one of the best of Persian 
rulers. Onhis death in 1779 followed Abu'l Patten s 
Ali Murad Khan, 1781; Bankerand Jaffer Khan, 
1785; and Lulf Ali Khan, 1789. 
riv 
tribe on the Caspian border, hecame the father of 
the ruling or Kajar Dynasty, founded in 1788 (?) 


One of Karim's 


als, Mohammed Hassan Khan, chief of the Kajar 


by Ayha Mohammed Shah, the eunuch, who made 
‘Tehran the capital. In 1798 his nephew, Fath Ali, 
succeeded, entering into important relations with 
Europe, and being followed by his grandson 
Mohanimed in 1834, whose son, Nasr-ed-Din, ruled 
from 1848 to 1896, having been born in 1831, and 
was assassinated by a fanatic of the Babi sect. 
He has been succeeded by his son, who appears 
capable, and likely to establish a strong rule 
The late Shah visited 
Europe, and introduced a certain amount of 


over this turbulent people. 


reforms, including much-improved roads at.d one 
small railway, We may close with the final 
remark of the Hon. E.N. Curzon in his book on 
Persia:—‘ Perhaps not in this century, but cer- 


tainly before the next has run its course, this 


land of a 
its due quota of pages in the ‘Bradshaw’ of the 
world.” 


ugle miniature line of rails will fill 
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ZF In addition to books mentioned in the 
Introduction, the following may be consulted for 
Persia specially: — 

History of Persia, 1829. 
—Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 
Bishop. — Journeys in Persia, 1890. 
ck.—Six Months in Persia, 1881, 
Wills—Land of the Lion and the Sun, 1883. 
Goldsmid.—Telegraph and Travel, 1874. 
Baillie Fraser.—A Winter's Journey, 1834. 
Binning —Tvo Years in India and Persia. 
Rawlinson.—Ancient Monarchics, 
Coste—Aonuments Modernes de la Perse, 
Morier.—Jajii Baba. 


TRANS-CASPIAN ROUTE, 
BATUM TO TEHRAN, ISPAHAN, AND 
BUSIURE, 

The most convenient landing-place for Tehran 
1s Enzeli, on the Caspian Sea, whence it is 10 
days’ march to Tehran, though the landing-place 
nearest to Tehran is Mashhad-i-Sar, whence it is 
ouly 7 days, but the road is destitute of con- 
venicnces, The latter route goes by Barfurush 
(15 miles), Amol (38 miles), and Demavend, in all 
160 miles to Tehran.—See Slack's Siz Months 

in Persia (1881). 

Both Enzell and Masnhad-i-Sar are served by 
the steamers of the Kavkaz-Mercurié’ Company, 
running bi-weekly. There are frequent Persian 
trading-vessels, but these are not to be recom- 
mended. 

From Enzeli to Resht in 4 hours, viz.:—Steam 
launch, 10 miles in 2 hours; boat to Pir-i-bazar, 
5 miles in Lhour; carriage to Resht, 6 miles in 
J hour. 

Resht, the capital of the province of Gilan. No 
hotel. British and Russian Consuls, 

From Resitt there is a good carriage road tu 
‘Tehran, and shortly the service will be taken over 
from the Persian contractors and run by Russians 
on the same lines as the posting-services of 
Russia-in-Asia. 

CHAPAR SERVICE. 
‘The tariff is one kran por farsakh (parasang) per 


horse, the chargard-chapar (post-boy's) horse being | 


paid for at the same rate. A farsakh (the parasang 
of Xenophon, ayhatsh in Turkish) is not an exact 
measure, but is about the distance a laden mule 
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and five miles, according to the nature of the 
country. The road is divided into stages of from 20 


; to 30 miles; at the end of each stage the horses are 


changed and the post-boy expects a fee. Three or 
four stages may be covered in a day, changinz 
horaes at each stage. The horses are usually 
miserable animals, but w:rm up after a_ short 
time, and, where the road is good, eight miles an 
hour may be done without dificulty. ‘Tho night 
Is passed at a post-house, which is usually little 
better than a mud hovel; with no furniture, but 
plenty of dirt. ‘This remark does not apply to the 
road between Resht and Tehran, where they arc 
better, and are furnished. The inconveniences 
and fatigue are very great, and the trip is ove 
that ladies should not undertake. Living ex- 
penses amount to very little, as nothing is paid 
for accommodation in the post-houses (chapar- 
khanehs) beyond a tip to the man in charge. 
Water, fuel, food, ete, must of course be paid for 


RESUT TO KAZVIN BY CHAPAR, 


farsakhs, miles. 

6 16 Kuhdum 

5 18} Rustamabad 

5 17} Menzil 

5 13 Patchenar 

5 20. Mazreh 

5 at Kazvin 

Kazvin to Tehran about 96 miles, see page 78. 
TEHRAN. 


The capital of Persia, in the province of Irak- 
Ajemi, 215 miles N.N.W. of Ispahan, and 
miles E.S.E. of Constantinople, in Int. 35° 42’ N. 
and long. 51° 21’ E., distant about 70 miles from 
the Caspian Sea, PoruLatios, about 200,000. 
Two Horeis. Brirtsit Exvor axp Constt- 


| Genera. Turkish Embassy, Legations of France. 


Germany, Russia, Italy, Belgium, and Austria. 
Consulate-Gencral of Holland. 

BaNk.—Imperial Bank of Persia, with branches 
in all principal towns. 

Tramway. Ratuway to the Shrine of Sheikh 
Abd-ul-Azim, 4 miles. 

It lies on a sandy plain, bounded on the norti 
and east by the Elburz Mountains, and by the peak 
of the Demavend. Its outline is an oblong square. 
enlarged from a circuit of 4 miles to about 12 miles 
enclosed by fortitied walls and towns, There are 


can travel in an hour, and varies between threc| now twelve g:ites instead of the four ald ones, which 


So 
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are ornamented with figures of tigers and other 
Animals, The South Gate, with its four minarets, 
is picturesque. Within the walls there are numer. 
ous gardens, and the aspect of the houses and 

bazaars, the Shah's palaces, and other places, 

suzgests the idea of a town of modern erection. | 
Water is supplied by a cenal from the River Keriz. | 
Outside the walls are the Racecourse, the Shah's | 
hunting Palace, and many country seats. ‘The 

Palace, or Citadel, situated in the north part of 

the town, occupies upwards of a fourth part of | 
its extent, and possesses gardens of great extent | 
and beauty. In one of the latter is the seraglio, | 
enclosed by lofty walls, and defended by a guard. | 
‘The dome of one of the mosques is covered with 
plates of gold. In summer, formerly, a large | 
number of the inhabitants, together with te | 
monarch, used to quit the town, in consequence of 
its insalubrity, and encamp in the plains. 


From the situation of the city the climate is 
variable, the summer being hot and dry, and the 
winter, extending as a rule from the middle of 
December to the middle of March, being exces- 
tively cold. 

The city was built by Karim Khan-i-Zand, and 
has frequently been fortified and embellished. 
An 1738 it was created the capital of the kingdom 
Its brick-built bazaars are extensive, and roofed 
with variegated coloured tiles. The British Lega- i 
tion is a handsome modern structure in the Euro- 
pein quarter, close to the city gate, leading to the 
Village of Gul-Abek, 6 miles distant, where the | 
legation passes the summer. In addition to 
English and Russian trading companies, there are | 
Anuenian and Persian merchants of good stand-! 
ing. Trade is carried on with Constantinople 
(via Trebizond), and with Russia and England 
There is also inland commerce of varying volume. 


For Tehran to Tabriz, see Trans-Caucasian 
Route. 

For Tehran to Baghdad, see Baghdad-Tehran 
Route. 

This latter route is one of the most interesting 
in Persia, asit passes by the records of Darius and 
of the Shapurs on the rocks of Behistun and Tak- 
i-Bostan, Distance, about 500 miles, in 24 stages. | 
Chapar to Kermanshah, or to the frontier at | 
Khanikin, 290, or 412 miles respectively, then 210 
0: 90 miles by caravan. 
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TEHRAN TO MASHHAD. 


farsakhs, miles, 
Toe 25 


26 


Kabud Gumbaz 
Aiwan-i-Kaif 

Serdura Pass (Pylx Caspix). 
Kishlak 

Deh Namek 

Lasotrp 

SEMNAN 

Ahuwan 

Ghushah (Mountain Pass) 
DAnGHan (Hekatompyle) 
Dehi Mullah 

Suanrup ¢ (half-way) 
Atmian 

Maiomai 

Miandasht 

Abbasabad 

Mazinan 

Mibr 

Sabzewar 

Zafarani 

Shurab 

NisHarur (4,000 feet) 
Dehrud 

22 Jaghirk 

20 Mashhad ¢ c (3,197 fect) 


This much-trodden pilgrim route offers nothing 
interesting. It was through the Pyle Capiz that 
Darius fled to Bactria when pursued by Alexander 
after the battle of Arbela. Lasgird has a ro- 
markably lofty citadel. At Semnan are famous 
gardens, which, however, no Jew is allowed to 
enter. Shahrud is a considerable mart, four 
marches from Astrabad by the Kuzhik Pass 
(12,550 feet), and one farsakh from the district 
capital of Bostam (remarkable for a shaking 
minaret). Sabzewar is distinguished by a lofty 
minaret, 4 miles distant, dating from A.p, 1110 
Nishapur is 36 miles from the turquoise mines 
but few good specimens can be hought there. It 
is the burial-place of Omar-el-Khayyam, the poct. 
From this place there is a climb of 6,700 feet, and 
still heavier descent, to avoid which caravans can 
go via Kadamgah and Sharifabad to Mashhad; 
the distances are:— 


farsakhs, miles, 
6 17 Kadamgah 
7 29 Sharifabad 


21 
26 
26 
22 
24 
4 
23 
26 
16 
27 
17 
ere 
23 
23 
20 
32 
24 
18 
25 
18 
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6 o 22 Mashhad 


Oe ee a aa 
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Mashhad (Mesheil) or “place of testimony "— | TRANS-PERSIAN ROUTE. 
fe, Martyrdom—of the Imam Reza in the 9th) TEHRAN TO JSPAHAN, SHIRAZ, AND 
century, the Mecca of thé Persian world, a rival] BUSHIRE (on the Persian Gulf), thence to 
of Kerbela, is a favourite place of burial, towhich) = KARACHI AND BOMBAY. ! 
the corpses af Shiahs are despatched by thousands: | The route follows the telegraph wires, and is 
‘The corpse of Harun al Rashid was interred here. | traversed by Government post horses at one kran 
Many Europeans hare entered the shrine, but it is | pet horse per farsakh (roughly, 3} miles). [N.B.— 
how closed to all but Muslims. There are British A pass must be obtained Veforchand at Tehran 
dnd Russian Consuls-General. It is the capital entitling to use of the ‘Telegraph Rest Roows.] 
of Persian Khorassan (rorutatioax abdut 75,000) 
and the poittt of convergence of caravan routes to 
Persia and India (through Afghanistan)and Persia 
and China. It is surrounded by fortified walls, 
several miles in circumference, and should the way 
ever be opened to India through Afghanistan, 
would become an important station on the line 
between Astrabad and Kundshar. 

From here it is three marches to Kelat I-Naditi, 
and 93 miles, via Kasimabad, Gunabad, Chinarany | 
Radkan, Shurcha, and JaGrabad, to Kuchan, the 


From Tehran the distances are:—To Isphan, 
281 miles; ispahan to Persepolis, 274 miles: 
Persepolis to Shiraz, 42 miles, Shiraz to Bushirc, 
170 miles. Total to Bushire, 767 miles. Fron 
Shiraz to the Caspian Sea is 700 miles, Bushire 
to Bombay, 1,430 miles, Bushire, acruss the 
Persian Gulf, to Busrah, about 260 miles. 


The road from Ispahan to Shuster, 260 miles. is 
ust half the distance from Ispahan to Bushire 
Shuster to lgsrah by steamer, 170 miles. 


seat of a khan, and 76 miles further, via Imam | TENRAN TO IsPAHAN. 
Kuli, Durbadam, and Baj Girha to Askhabad, | (72 stages, 281 mites.) 
on the Russian Trans-Caspian Railway, to which Saree meee Robat Kerim 
there iia good catriage road, and a railway is 6. of Pik 
projected. 
4 4 16 Kushk-l-Babram 
MASHHAD TOHERAT: 6 25 Rahmetabad 
on 12 stages—225} ales as follow :— i 14 Km ¢ (3,100 foct) 
ies. niles. 
22} Sangbast 25° Kilwiz : ” a ae 
19 Faridun 21 Kusan as = ae 
7 Gaodusi 25° Ghurian eae ak a ab Test 
+ 30 Hinmatabad 13. Zindeh rae phate ick) een) 
12 Shahr-i-Nao 15 Ab-i-jalil 4 aiucckatiae 
25 Mashhad-i-Reza [11 Herat i aaa 
From Herat to Kandahar, thence to Quetta 8 Ispahan c (6,200 fect) 


(see Northern India, Sindh-Baluchistan Route); a a he 
to Kabul, via Ghazni; and toDera Ismail Khan| There Is an ternative route to Kam, by as 


(sce Northern India, Punjab Route). called carriage road, about 91 miles, passing 
Mashhad to Khiva, 20 stage, abont 400 mites [MONE 
Mashhad to Merv, via Sarakhs, 12 stages, 6. thosain bad 
199 miles, as follow :— 8 Alinbad 
niles. miles. 5 Manzarieh ¢ 
14 Kazkan 10. Sarakhs 6 Kum 
16 Chah Gumbaz 16 Kae Hanz Having secured a ratham (passport), Is" 
23° Mazdaran 32 Hauz-i-Khan Tehran, the capital, accompanied by a post-bo! 
127: Sharokh 23° Shaitli On issuing from the Ispahan gate, the lofty ran 
10: Hau: 19 Kunja Kalan of the snow-crowned Demavend mountains apes” 
Hy Batt 10 Kala Kaushid Khan | on the left, 4 farsakhs (equal to 14 or 15 miltt 


¥rom Merv to Bokhara, about 320 miles, N.E, | English) distant. The faraakh and agatsh sf 
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equivalent, the latter word being used only in the | thriving villages is met with all along the foot of 
northern provinces of the empire. The ruins of | the mountains to Kashan (3,200ft.). This city 
Rhey, 6 miles distant from our road, lie to the left. |(rorvLaTioN 30,000) stands in the plain, at a 
After six hours, over an immense plain, the old | distance from the range of mountains; it is cele- 
road threads the pass of Kiniagird, with caravan- | brated for the manufacture of silk brocades in 
serai, at 5farsakhs. From this, for four hours, a| bright Oriental colours, worn by both sexes, 
suecession of bare plains, in which large lakes of | Shawls of the same texture, and of exquisite 
salt water occur, is traversed to the caravanseral | designs, together with velvets, are alao produced 
of Pul, 4 farsakhs, whence it is 4 farsakhs more to “here. The silk-worms of this country are very 


Kum. The country to the castward is one vast 
desert plain exte ding for hundreds of miles 
towards Khorassan, and inhabited by herds of wild 
asses, antelopes, &c. 

Kum. Porviatioy, 20,09, This holy city, or 
rather, from its dilapidated condition, ccllection of 
ruins, was originaly built in the year of the Hijra 
203, out of the rainsof seven cities; it contains the 
shrine of Fatmeh, or Fatima, sister to the Imam 
Reza, one of the great Imams, whose tomb, to 
which pilgrimages are made by the faithful for 
sepulchral rites, renders Mashhad so famous. 


After death many are transported in coffins on the | 


backs of mules and camels from distant parts of 
the country. The precious relies of the dead are 
constantly met with by the traveller on his way to 
or from these places. Kum was formerly dis- 
tinguished for the exce'lence of its silk manufac- 
tures; they are not now in so much repute. It is 
the hottest part of Persia; nightingales (bu/bul) 
are heard even by day, and are so tame that they 
are found throughout the city and neighbourhood 
in the beautiful gardens, 

On leaving the city, quantities of pigeons and 
storks, sitting on their nests on the roofs of the tall 
buildings, may be seen; the latter bird is held in 
veneration throughout Persia, and receives the 
name of Haji, #.e., pilgrim. An hour's journey 
further are the ruins of Zankarud, the modern 
part of which town is flourishing and populous, 
surrounded with luxuriant gardens, extending 
from the town to the base of the hills some miles 
distant. Beyond this is seen a black line of ruins 
with the dume of a mosque, all that remains of 
the once extensive city of Kamabad, Sir John 
Chardin passed this in 1686; it was then peopled 
and flourishing. 

All around the caravanserai of Sin Sin, the 
face of the country is covered with ruins of great 
antiquity; the fertility of the plain is remarkable. 
From this a guecession of well-populated aud 


| productive, and very remunerative. There is an 
extensive trade carried on here in copper utensils. 
The thermometer ranges from 80° to 90° Fahr. 
| Scorpions are rather plentiful, yet they rarely 
| injure the natives. * 

[KASHAN TO YEZD. 


(2184 miles, in 12 stages.) 
miles. 


17 
7 
rt) 
17} 
13} 
21h 


farsakhs. 


Abu Zaidabad ¢ 
Kalatabad ¢ 
Moghar 
Ardistan 
Togund 
Nayistanen 
Nainc* 
Nasgamabad 
Akda 

Kustil 
Himatabad 
Yexd 

The above are the farsakhs charged by the post- 
| master. They are unusually short.) 


AaDaarkanac 


Two roads lead from Kashan to Ispahan—the 
one over the mountains passing Kuhrud, the other 
over Natenz; the latter is the winter road, and 
| avoids the snow on the summits of the mountains. 
| Onissuing from Kashan the former road enters 
| a defile of mountains, and passes the ruined village 
| of Grenarbad, and a mile beyond, a magnificent 
' caravanserai of Abbas the Great, descends througha 
narrow rocky pass for 6 miles, and ascends another 
narrow and dangerous pass, over precipitous 
rocks, to the summit of the chain of the Taunus 
mountains, the view from which is grand in the 
, extreme. After a descent of two hours comes a 
| narrow valley, a forest in miniature of fruit trees, 
amongst which are the cherry, the mulberry, the 
| walnut, the plum, and the almond tree; the grape 
is nowhere seen here. Abundant crops adorn the 


* Here the road aud telegraph branch off to Iapahai 
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slopes of the hills, which are cultivated in terraces. 
One farsakh beyond the telegraph station of Soh 
is the village of Bidishk. The road next traverses 
an open plain for some miles, often rendered dis- 
agreeable by excessive heat and columns of dust, 
together with a total absence of water; at 12 miles 
distance there is a large tank of water, where 
travellers may refresh. From this spot can be 
reen on the right the immense caravanserai of 
Agah Kamel Bela, which had been a conspicuous 
object in the distance. Between this and Mur- 
chakhar the country is well watered and cultivated 
with grain, From hence, at 24 hours, is another 
magnificent caravanserai, built of a bluish coloured 
marble, the masonry and finish of which are of 
some beauty; it was erected by the mother of 
Abbas the Great; in its vicinity is a fort, 


From this point ascend a chain of low hills, and 
pass another ruined caravanserai, to Guz; whence, 
through a highly cultivated country for 6 miles, 
you pass broken remains of water courses and 
channels,andother Indicationsof extensive gardens; 
in fact, for 4 miles before entering Ispahan, ruins 
appear on all sides, showing that the suburbs must 
havo once been much more extensive, 


ISPAHAN. 
In the Persian province of [rak-Ajemi; pro- 
nounced “ Isfabén,” 
‘TerecRarn to Tebran, Shiraz, Bushire, &c. 
PoruraTioy, over 60,000, reputed to have 
amounted to 600,000 in the time of Shah Abbas. 


Britisn Consu.ate. 


It is situated in the central part of an oval plain, 
about 12 miles by 8 in extent, In 92° N, lat., and 
82° KE. long. The city formerly extended 3 miles 
along the south bank of the Zendeh Rud, which ts 
about 600 fect broad; the handsome bridges over 
it are less injured than most other places. Here 
are the Palaces of Chehar Bagh (or Four Gar- 
dens), Chehal Situn (or Forty Pillars), and Hasht 
Behesht (or Eight Paradises), with # picture 
gallery of historic interest; also the mosques of 
the Shah and Shaikh Sutf Ullah, in the principal 
square or aidan. The Medrasseh Shah Hosian 
was once a famous college, but the number of 
teachers and students is now not more than 69 or 
70. ‘The Mohammedan laws and theslogy are 


a ee eg ee | 
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studied. The gardens are remarkable for their 
pigeon towers, erected to obtain manure for the | 
melons. Manufactures—woven fabrics, silks, silk 
brocade, calicoes, chintzes, and other cotton goods. 
Cotton is grown in the neighbourhood, 


South of the river, across the beautiful bride 
of Verdi Khan, is the Armenian colony of Julfa, 
so called after the town of that name on the 
frontier in Azerbijan, whence the original settler 
were transported by Shah Abbas in 1604, Here 
are the Armenian and Jesuit enthedrals and other 
churches; the English Church Mission, and the 
residences of most of the foreigners. 


Six miles west of Ispahan are the shaking mina- 
rets of Kalekdan, which rodk sympathetica’s 
when one is swayed by the wind. 


ISPAHAN TO SHUSTER AND BUSRAI. 
(Karun River Route.) 

‘The road taken in summer crosses the Zard Kuh 
by the Cheri Pass (9,550 feet), sinking rapidly 
4,00 fect to the Bazupt river; the winter ros! 
considerably longer and at times blocked by snow, 
crosses the above range at God-i-Murda (7,050 feet. 
and the Karun at Dupulan. Both of them travere 
the country of the semi independent Bakhtiyar 
tribes. 


Litenatere.—H. B. Lynch, Proceedings of th 
Royal Geographical Society, September, 1890. Bell 
Blackwood, April, 1889. Champain and Well. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
March, 1883. Slack, Siz Mfonths in Persia. 


ISPAHAN TO SHUSTER. 
(279 miles, in 17 stages.) 


miles. miles. 
10 Pul-i-Wargun 13 *Deb Diz 
24 Bistjan 12 *Godar-i-Balutsk 
20 Kahorrukh 10 *Chehar Deh 
22 Shalanizar 13 *Mal Amirt 
17 Nagun 15 Mal Seyyudi 
13 Dupulan 25 Gugeir 
24 Hilisat 27 Baitwand 
8 *Shalil 20 Shuster : 


6 *Pul.i-Amarat 


* These six stages can be made into two, 


{ From Mal Amir the usual caravan route is—Kalah 
‘Tul (154 iniles) Rud Yard (13 miles) ; Guyetr (20 miles}, 
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Shuster to Dizful, via Kornak (19 miles), 35| sugar, opium, and henna are prepared, cottons 
miles. From Dizful there is route running due) pyi,,ted, and silks and felts manufactured, 
north to Khorremabad, thence north-east to Buru- 2 s 
jird, Suitanabad, and Kum, 973 miles in 18 stages, | , ROADS —To Tehran, via Nain, Kashan, and 
For Kum, see the preceding route, Tehran to|X¥ te Shiraz, via Taft, Aliabad, Aberguh, and 
ssaan’ Dehbid, or via Shahr-i-Babek and Niriz; to Ban- 
oe eae. dar Abbas, the Sirjan road, via Shahr-i-Babek 
% Shalilavad 93 Chulan Cholan and Saadutabad, with telegraph stations; to 
21 Tek-Tek Valley 18 Burujird Kerman (209 miles), via Bafk and Zarand, or via. 
1s Camp | on Zalcon Anar and Bahramabad, the latter being the post 
AL Sar Sick 4 Turn and telegraph route. 
19 Makhbarabad /92 Sultanabad YEZD TO KERMAN. 
21 Kala Nasir 24 Ibrahimabad (222 miles, in 12 stages.) 
20 Dadobad Plain [23° Bahgird anes snes. 
20 Koremtad 17 Son argent |g 
= 17 Zain-ud-Din 20 Bahramabad (Raf- 
ISPAHAN TO YEZD. }14 Kermanshahan ¢ | singan) 
farsakhs, miles. 15 Shams | 95 Kabutar Khan 
1 4 Julfa 21g Anar | 98 Baghin 
8 Kharaskan 16 Baiaz 13 Kerman ¢ 
16 Fasarun 16 Khushkuh 
5 *Besiyun c F 
it Barkan Kerman is famed for its beautiful shawls and 
11 Ajiya carpets, both made in the Kashmir fashion, but 
12 Gurtun only to order, on account of their high price. 
6 Varzina There are many Zoroastrians, and some Hindus 
14 Goad from Shikarpur,in Sindh, The only building of 
15 Yaghmish note is the Kabba-i-Sabz. 
15 Salv Kerman to Shiraz, see under Shiraz. 
7} Haft Tahar KERMAN TO BANDAR ABBAS. 
19 Nadushan (About 220 miles.) 
8} Sadrabad ISPAHAN TO SHIRAZ, 
peta at che (312 miles in 15 stages.) 
17 Farasha farsakhs. miles. 
4 13 Marg 
apy tase 6 19 Mayar 
4 se Ad" Fezde 5... 21 Kumisheh tr 
LitgraTuRE.—Preece, Consular Report, No. 4 17 Maksud Begi 
1876, 1894. 6 25 Yezdekhast (6,500 fect) 
Yezd (or Yazd) is on a large sandy plain, with e 24 Shulgistan 
some 40,000 inhabitants in houses with wind- 5 22 Abadeh tr 
towers and underground rooms, 18 mosques, and 4 15 Surmek 
awell-used citadel. Many @adrs, or Zoroastrians 7 24 Khan-i-Khoreh 
(of whom there are 7,000 in the province), and 5 18 Dehbid ¢ (7,500 feet) 
afew Jews. Trade in opium, almonds, asafetida, 7 29 Murghab (6,200 feet) 
silk, cotton, madder, and attar. It fs an important 6 Kawamabad (Sivand ¢ 7) 
distributing centre for imported goods. Loaf 6 Puzeh (Persepolis) 
* Fine mosyue, | Pass, 8,500 feet. t Population, 7,500 5 Zerghun 
: ouerfotirth Gabys, Fy Shiraz ¢ ¢ (4,750 feet) 
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From Ispahan due south for five hours over a 
plain to the Pass of Urchin, or “the steps," with 
arough ascent anddescont. ‘The village of Mayar 
is situated im a plain 4 miles in extont, richly 
oultivated in grain, and with extensive gardens 


At Kumisheh, as at Ixpahan, immense flocks 
of pigeons are seen; they are bred for the sake of 
Twelve miles beyond Maksud Begl 
‘Thence over a hard 


the manure. 
is the redoubt of Aminabad. 
and hot surface, abounding in the plant from the 
seeds of which gum bassorin 1s extracted by the 
natives, who get a profitable return from their 
labour. Passing the tomb of Ali Riza, a relative 
of the prophet, the brink of a precipice is reached, 
ekhast, the fortress 
Tho fortross is 


the entrance to the valley of Ye: 
of which is seen from the road, 
inaccessible, excepting by a drawbridge, being 
perched ona precipitous conical rock, Having 
descended into the valley, and crossed it in an 
easterly dircetion, the road traverses the boundary 
of Farsistan, At a distance of 18 miles from 
Yezdekhast, the great southern route to Shiraz 
divides into two routes, one to the south-west 
through Deligerdu, the other castward by Shulyistan. 
The latter is the present route, traversing a vaile 
whose sinuous course marks the limits of Zrak- 
jemi, the ancient Media, dividing it from the 
province of Fars, the original kingdom of Cyrus, 
Defore ke united Media and other realms to the 
crown, Fars is bounded on the north-west by 
Irak-ajemi, Laristan, and Khuzistan; and by 
Kerman on the east: {> the south it takes ina 
part of Laristan, the ancient kingdom of Lar, 
extending to Bandar Abluis, on the Persian Gulf. 
At Surmek a road branches off to Yezd. The 
We enter 


scenery now changes for the better. 
(south-east) a rich and bevutiful country; ascend 
A range of mountains, on the summit of which is 
the welcome telegraph station of Dehbid, Descend 
through a succession of narrow valleys, well 
watered, to the village of Murghab, with a 
caravanserai, lying along the banks of a stream, 
In the valley beyond Murghab are the Pasargadae 
Ruins, including the Tomb of Cyrus. The first 
ruin we notice is a platform of hewn stones, raised 
nearly to a level with the rock which it adjoin 
The length of the front is 290 fect, while t 
heizht is 384 feet. On the plain, some 300 yards 


south-west of this platform, is a square-like build: 
Ing, about 9 fect each way, and 49 feet high, 
probably a tomb, Another quarter of a mile due 
south ia a square pillar, with a shaft of 18 fect, 
_the inscription on which, in Persian, Susianian. 
‘and Assyrian, is **T am Cyrus the K the 
Acbemenian.” About 300 yards south is another 
square pillar, 36 fect high, bearing an inscription 
similar to the first. They are supposed to have 
formed part of the palace of Cyrus. To the 
South-east isa platform, on which are fragments 
of columns. Close to this is a squared limestone 
| block, which formeriy bore the same inscription; 
on this is still visible a bas-relief of the monarch 
with two pairs of wings. At the distance of a mile 
| south-weat of these ruins is found a quadrangle of 
| GO to 80 feet on each side, a great gate appearing 
to have opened from it to the south-east. About 
200 yards further south rises the structure, called 
| by the natives the tomb of the Mother of Solomon, 
but now generally recognised as the Tomb of Curus, 
| Like the rest of the buildings, it is of the hard 
white limestone of the neizhbourhood, often mis- 
taken for marble, 


The road now follows the Polvar, through a 
succession of ravines and valleys, to Istaklar Ruins, 
formerly Persepolis, which was half burnt by 
Alexander the Great, 330 n.c,, and occupied by 
him on bis return from India five years tater. 
Diodorus Siculus says that this place was sur- 
rounded by a treble wall; the first of which was 
1G cubits high, adorned with many sumptuous 
buildings and aspiring turrets; the second was 
like the first, but as high again; the third was a 
‘quadrant, four square, 60 cubits high, all of the 
| hardest marble, and so cemented as to continue for 
On the four sides were brazen gates; near 
| which were crosses of brass, 20 cubits high, which 
| were raised to terrify beholders, and for the better 

strengthening and fortifying of the place. On 

the cast side of the citadel, about 400 feet distant, 
! stood a mount, called the rayal mount, containing 
the sepulehres of the kings and their treasure 
house. It was still called Persepolis when taken 
| by Antiochus, in 164 n,c , but waa known, later on, 
as /stakhr, and was subdued by the Mohammedans, 
G44 A.D. It continued to, be an important local 
capital for some centu Now only mounds 
remain, with,portions of a gateway and a palace. 


| eve 


ROUTE 12.—KUMISHEH. 


Above the village of Hajjiabdd, and across the 
river to the right, before reaching Istakhr, there 
are several natural caverns, containing Sassanian 
inscriptions, notably one of Sheikh Ali, or Teng-i 
Shah Sarvan, with the celebrated bilingual epi 
graph of Shapur I, Farther on, on the same side, 
at the very extremity of the clitf on the plain, 
opposite the chapar khaneh of Puzch, at Naksh-1- 
Rustan-—to which a local guide is needed because 
of the watercourses—are the Achemenian Tombs, 
below which are added Sa-sanian bas-reliefs. The 
sccond from the east side bears cuneiform inscrip- 
thong in Persian, Susianian, and Assyrian, stating 
that it is the resting place of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. The names of the satrapies of the 
empire are engraved below the figures on the 
frieze. History records that his favourite eunuch 
remained here seven yoars after his master's death, 
and that the father and mother of the king having 
been handed up by forty of the Magi to inspect 
the work, were dashed to the ground and killed, 
Though the other three tombs are destitute of 
inscriptions, they are probably those of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes I., and Darius If, In front of the 
most westerly one stands an unknown building, 
commonly called Kaabah-I-Zerdusht, i., Zoro- 
aster's Temple; it is probably an earlier tomb, 
and is identical with one at Pasargadae. ‘The 
bas-reliefs below (from enst to west) are: (1) that 
known as Varahran (Bahram) and his Queen; 
(2 and 3) two, one above the other, of equestrian 
combats; (4) the humiliation of Valerian, the aged 
Roman Emperor, by Shapur 1, a.p. .260; (5) 
another equestrian combat; (6) Varahran II, and 
courtiers; (7) the investiture of Ardeshir (Arta- 
xerxes) Babekan—founder of the Sassanian line— 
by Ormuzd, with inscriptions in Pehlevi and; 
Greek to that effect, A short distance round the! 
corner, a little south of the road back to Puzeh, 
are two rock-cut altars on a platform over forty | 
feet square, the history and purpo:e of which are | 
unknown. The natives call this Takht-i-Taos, | 
f.e,, the Peacock Throne. 

Across the valley beyond Puzch are the Sassan- 
ian bas-reliefs of Naksh-i-Rejeb, in a secluded 
recess not easy to find, On the right is again the 
investiture of Ardeshir by Ormuzd, the same 
two appearing in the middle pancl. ‘That on the 
left is Shapur and his body-guard, as stated in 


1 
| 


| be easil 
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A couple of miles distant, round the hill to the 
left, is the celcbrated Takht-i-Jamshid, 1 
cluster of Persepolitan palaces, and the artifical 
terrace on which they are built dominates the 
mense Mery plain, bounded on all sides by dark 
cliffs dotted over with villages, the nearest of 
which, Kinareh, is a convenient halting place, 
The present height of the platform from the plain 
is from 20 to 50 feet. It cousistsof three terraces; 
the lowest, embracing the entire length of the 
southern face, is 920 fect in width and 1 
length. The principal ascent from the plain to 
the summit of the platform is by a staircase 
(which can be ridden up) situated on the western 
side. On it are found remains of lofty portals, 
sculptured jambs, colossal bulls, inscriptions tir 
cuneiform writing, and extensive conduits, ent in 
the solid rock. Platform and buildings aro nbke 
constructed of the beautiful Hmestone quarried 
hard by. The building at the top of the great 
stairease Is the porch of Xerxes, so defined by the 
trilingual inseription of tho builder, which now 
also bears the names of the distinguished European 
and Persian travellers who havo visited it. To 
the right is the Hall of Xerxes, approached by 
Hlights of steps, and beyond this is the palace of 
Darius. Further south are, on the right, the 
palace of Artaxerxes IIL, adjoining the palace of 


| 


Xerx 


, on the left; eastward of these is the un- 
explained South-eastern Edi fie 


fo the north of 
this the Hall of the Hundred Columns, the pore 


q 
of which completes the elreuit. The uses of the 
tank hy the Porch of Xerxes, and of the subter- 
ranean channels whose entrance is between the 
South-eastern Edifice and the Hall of the Hundred 
Columns, near a portico in front of a mound, 
remain unexplained. 

Behind, on the hill side, are three royal tombs 
of later date than those formerly mentioned, in 
the style of those at Naksh-i-Rustam, which ean 
entered. 


After crossing this plain, and another beyond 
the Bendemir river, beyond Zaghun, the road 
enters a series of low passes, and is disagreeably 
stony all the way to Shirdz, whieh is sighted from 


a hill above a gateway in the final pass, at which 


Pehlevi and Greek on the horge’s chest. 


is kept a monster Kor 
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SHIRAZ. 
Capital of the Province of Fars, and, at several 
periods, of the whole empire; It is 218 miles by 
direct road $.8.W. of Ispahan, 


Popucation, 30,000. 


The appearance of the city from a distance is 
pleasing, and its gardens and wall are nearly four 
milesin elrcnit, but the internal aspect of the place 
presents the striking contrast usually observed in 
oriental cities, 
successive days, destroyed nearly twelve thousand 
persons, and almost obliterated its fine features 
of grandeur, The Bazaar, built by Karim Khan-i- 
Zand, is a quarter of a mile in length, and is of 
yellow brick. The Ark, or Citadel, which forms 
the residence of the Governor, is a small fortified 
rquare; the royal palace is neat, without being so 
gorgeously magnificent as those of Ispahan. 
‘The famous Persian poets, Saadi and Hatiz, are 
buried in gardens outside Shiraz, These gardens 
are noted throughout Persias especially the Dil 
Gusha, the Jehan Nemah, the Bagh-i-No, and the 
Bagh-(-Takht. 


Its commerce consists in receiving from Bushire 
the silks, spices, and cotton goods of China and 
India, Its chief manufactures are carpets, soap, 
earthenware, cutlery, and sword blades, ‘There 
are excellent grapes from the vineyards cultivated 
in the vicinity, and the wines of Shiraz have the 
highest reputation, Karim Khan, during his 
reign of twenty-two years, made Shiraz the seat 
of his empire. Agha Mohammed levelled its forti- 
fications to the ground, leaving only a mud wall 
for the defence of the city. 


SIIIRAZ TO SHUSTER, 
(344 miles, in 17 stages.) 


miles 


Masjid-i-Bardi 9 Camp (bad water) 


15 Gozumv 11 Behbehan ¢ (good) 
22° Sangarv 10 Chakosria (farm) 
24 Camp (stream) 22 Jabaun (hut) 
30 Camp (no water) | 26 Ram Hormuz 
10 ‘Telespid, camp (or Basiri) ¢ 
28 Bashto 21 Camp (stream) 
18 Camp (stream) 26 Camp (bad water) 
15 Dusambezan ve | 33) Shuster ¢ (not 


good) 


There are alternative routes to Behhchan 


‘An earthquake, in 1853, on five | 
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{ SHUSTER TO DIZFUL, 


(See under “ISPAHAN TO SHUSTER.") 
SHIRAZ TO KERMAN. 
(347 miles.) 


| miles miles 


} 2k Zergun Godar Gilal Pass 


| 18 Kenareh or Puzeh! 82 Pakala 
i (Persepolis) | _ Darn-i-Changar 
| 28 Kadamgah | Pass 

13} Kelat Kaur 24 Ruined Caravan- 

37 Khawajah Jamali | serai 

Aliabad | 17 Babramabad ¢¢ 

| 814 Tajabad 23° Kabutar Khan e 
' 25 Roba 28 Baghur 


2b Shahr-i-Babek 15 Kermanc 


| (See under “YEZD TO KERMAN.” 


SHIRAZ TO BUSHIRE. 


farsakhs miles 
Oe Khan-i-Zinlan (6,100 ft.) ¢7 
3 Dasht-i-Arzen (6,400 ft.) ¢r 


| - Par-i-Zan Hitt 
\ 3 Mian Kotol (5,500 ft.) ¢ 
(haitway down) 
=v = Dukhtar Precipice—very bad 
5 20 
5 19 Kamari (2,950 ft.) ° 
} = 4. — Kamari Precipice 
H 3 10 Khunar Takhteh (1,800 ft.) ¢ 7 
: - — Kotal-i-Malla (i.c., “accursed 
precipice”) 
| 4 14  Daliki(250 ft.) naphtha springs 
| a Warm bath by wayside 
i Water undrinkable 
4 4. 14 Borazjun (100 ft.) fer 
5... 20 Alimedic or to 
7 .. 28 Shif, whence a day may be 
saved by taking boat (by 
previona arrangement) to 
i 6 .. 22 Bushire 


| 

N.B.—A pass must be obtained beforehand from 
Tehran for use of the Telegraph Rest Rooms, 
marked r in the above route. 


From Kazerun (above) it is 15 miles to the 
Shapur Ruins; vemains of the work of the first 
Sassanian monarch, the classical Sapsr Here are 
to he seen a series of remarkable has-reliefs, 
sculpturedon the rocks above the river, showing 
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the Emperer Valerian as a captive suppliant; the 
investiture of Cyriades with the imperial purple 
(on both right and left banks); captives tendering 
submission; Ormnzd and Narses the grandson of 
Artaxerxes, as stated in a Pehlevi inscription; 
and the triumph of Chosroes. Also, high up on 
the face of the north-west (left-hand) cliff of the 
inner valley, a cave, containing a statue of Shapur 
himself, 20 feet high, which has not yet been 
properly explored. The regular track is regained 
at Kamari. 


‘Travellers from Bushire will find the successive 
climbs extremely trying, especially if it is at all 
warm, but mules ascend quite safely by night. 
‘The journey usually occupies six days, but mule- 
teers take ten days, Those not inured to the 
saddle will do well to ride on the more comfortable 
pack, or change to one for relief, Mules are more 
sure footed than other animals, Nothing can of 
right be demanded by the pestering guards at the 
Kotal-i Mallu. Khush-i-4, on the Shif road, was 
the scene of a battle between Persians and English 
in 1857. 


BUSHIRE, or Busheer. 
A principal Telegraph Station on the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph line, the chief port of Persia in 
the province of Fars, on the Persian Gulf. Porv- 
LATION, 25,000, Lat. 29°N., long. 51° EB. Its exports 
are cotton, wheat, and other grain, horses, carpets, » 


veutlery, ete. 
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shawls, tobacco, and attar of roses, Imports— 
cotton and linen goods, suzar and spices, hardware, 
Winter is cool and pleasant. No 
hotels or public conveyances, Several for 
merchants reside here. 


Britis ResiDENT AND POLITICAL AGENT. 
Doren, Frexcn, axp Torkisn Consus. 
Usitep States Consvnar AGENT. 


STEAMERS.—British India Company's weekly 
boats (Agents, Messrs. Gray, Paul, and Co.) to 
Basrah and Karachi, See Persian Gulf Route. 


It occupies the northern extremity of a penin- 
sula, 30 miles behind which Jies a chain of 
mountains, It was here our troops landed on the 
expedition to Persia, under General Outram, in 
1856-57. Vessels drawing more than 18 feet of 
water cannot enter the inner anchoraze, two miles 
from the town; they must remain in the roadstead. 


On approaching Bushire it presents rather a 
promising appearance, but the interior is a mere 
collection of low houses and huts, built of shelly 
limestone. The inhabitants are a mixture cf 
Arabs and Persians; the merchants are mostly 
Armenians and Persians, living scattered over the 
plain, A healthy north-west wind, called the 
shamal, blows for forty days Letween May and 
July. 
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SKELETON ROUTE 13. 
OUTWARDS. 
| 


OVERLAND TO CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE FAR EAST. 
(The Trans. 


jan Railay Route.) 


London, via Flushing to Berlin, 
Berlin, via Bromberg to Warsiw, daily, or Monday 8-2 pm. 
Warsaw to Moscow daily, or Tuesda 
| Arrive Moscow the following day at 2-40 p.m. 


ve Moscow Satnrdays and Wednesdays at 9-35 pm. 
Arrive Irkutsk sth day (Friday) following at 3-25 p.m. 


Leave Tektite Fridays at 3-45 a.m, (8-41 a.m. local time). 
Arrive Manchuria Mondays at 7-0 a.m, (noon local time). 


Leave Manchuria daily (Mondays) 2-40 p.m. (Kharbin time). 
Arrive Sungari (Kharbin) 8-5 a.m. Thursday, and di 


Leave Sunzari Thursday (and daily) at 6-7 am, 
i Arrive Vladivostok Saturday (and daily) at 6-38 p.m. 


Leave Sungari Thursday (and daily) at 8. 
Arrive Tashichao Saturday (and dail -m. 
Arrive Inkou (for Newehaang) one hour by rail from Tashichao. 
Arrive Port Arthur 6-50 p.m. Saturday (and di 
Arrive Dalny (Talien-wan) from ‘Tafashin Saturday, §-40 p.m, 


Leave Vladivostok for Gensan (Korea) and Nagasaki almost daily in summer. Passage, 46 to 
58 hours. 


| Leave Dalny or Port Arthur almost d: ily for Chemulpo, Tiertsin, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. 


| Distaxcrs.—Lonion to Moscow, 1,800} miles; Moscow to Irkutsk, 3,3854 miles; Lake Baikal Ferry, 
about 60 miles; Irkutsk to Manchuria, by rail, 772 miles; Manchuria to Pogranichnaya, 
949 miles; Pogranichnaya to Vladivostok, 124 miles; London to Viadivostok, 7,099 miles; 
to Port Arthur, 7,116 miles; Vladivostok to Nagasaki, 700 miles. For distances between other 
Pacific coast ports, see Route 28. 

Fares.—London to Moscow, £9 17s, £6 Lis. 91; Moscow to Irkutsk, R96.40, and 21.60 express snp- 
plement; 2nd class, R54.C0, express supplement R12.95; Moscow-Vladivostok. R163.20. 
108.15; Moscow-Port Arthur, R1G5.60, 112.15; Moscow to Pekin, R172.62, 119.17; with supple- 
ment for express of R28.50 for Ist and 17.10 2nd class; rese d seats, 75 kop. on each 
section; bed-linen, R1. on each section, or for ench change; Baikal Ferry, R2. Ist class, and 
R1.30 2nd class. For through tickets and fares (when issued) see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Lvacacr.—London to Moscow, 561bs. free; excess, 98, 11d. fur each 201Ls, Moscow to Vladivostok, 
Bélbs. free; and R2.20 for each Obs. additional. 


or Sunday &- 5 P.in, 


HOMEWARDS OR WESTWARDS. 
Leave Port Arthur or Vladivostok on Thursday, 8-10 a.m., local time. 
Leave Sungari (Kharbin) Saturday, 7-45 a.m., local time, 
Leave Manchuria Monday and Tuesday, 1-26 a.m., St. Petersburg time. 
Leave Irkutsk Monday and Friday, 10-55 p.m, St. Petersburg time, and 

Arrive at Moscow Sth day following, Saturday or Thursday, 

| Leave Moscow daily, 5-15 p.m.; arrive Warsaw following day, 9-46 p.m. 
\ Leave Warsaw 12-7 a.m., arrive Berlin 11-20 a.m. 
Leave Berlin 11-40 am., arrive London $ a.m. 


TRI-WEEKLY THROUGH SERVICE PROJECTED. 


3-51 a.m, local time. 


ROUTE 13.—TRANS-SIBERIAN ROUTH. 


ROUTE 13. 
OVERLAND TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 
(The Trans-Siberian Route.) 

London to Berutx, Warsaw, Moscow, CHELIA- 
Binsk, Tomsk, Krasnorarsk, Irkutsk, Lake 
Barat, Chita, MaNcucnta, KHaiar, TstTstKar, 
Knharbin; to Muxupex, Newcavanc, and 
Pekin ; to Dacyy and Port Arthur ; to Vladi- 
vostok and Nagasaki; Karruskara to 
STRETENSK, BLAGOVESHCHENSK, KiHABAROVSK, 
Nicorarevse, Saxnacin, and Kamchatka. 


From Western Europe the route is joined at 
Bertin; from Stockholm and the North, via St. 
Petersburg, at AMoscoe; from South Europe, via 
Vienna, at Warsaw; from South-Eastern Europe, 
via Kiev, at Tula; from the Caucasus at Riajsk, 
or via the Volga at Samara; from Kotlas, Perm, 
and Tiumen at Cheliabinsk. 

‘The journey by express trains can be accom- 
plished easily within three weeks, and with the 
establishment of a through service may be 
accelerated to bring Paris and London within 17 
ays of Vindivostok and Port Arthur. ‘There is 
a daily service by post-train cach way, requiring 
‘one month for the whole journey from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, or vice versa, 

In summer the heat throughout the journey is 
oppressive. In the Far Eastern Section the air is 
moist, insects numerous, and the conditions 
tropical; but in the Ural and Khingan sections it 
will still be cool and everywhere chilly at night, 
From October to May wintry weather may be 
experienced, and a fur or very warm great-coat is 
indispensable; but as the cars, buffets, stations, 
hotels, and houses are heated to suffocation, heavy 
indoor clothing is not desirable. September is the 
Best month for the journey; neat, starting from 
west to cast, early inJunc, The river navigations 
are open from middle of May to end of September; 
the Sea of Okhotsk, in August only; to and from 
Kamchatka, in June, July, and August. 


Booxs.—Gerrare's “Greater Russia;” 
“New Way Round the Old World.” 
Until through tickets are issued the through 
passenger should book through an agency as far 
as Manchuria or Irkutsk; when this is not 
_ possible, should arrange for the purchase of a 
‘ticket in Moscow to Irkutsk at least, as the trains 


Clark's 
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fill rapidly; and tickets are not always obtainable 
on the day of departure. 


Recister Inggage through to Moscow, taking 


| into the compartment not more than three hand- 


bags, etc, as the rack room on German 
very inadequate. An additional “fin de semain 
or valise, may be taken from the registered 
baggage at Moscow. 

Any route may be taken to Berlin, but the one 
which serves best is the Flushing night service ; 
it is also the quickest, for even the weekly North 
Express to Warsaw does not run in connection 
with the through trains to the Far East, and time 
is also lost by travelling via St. Petersburg. 


The run from London, 50 miles in 1} hours, 
might be much improved. Since the fire at Queen- 
boru' (two years ago), the night service is worked 
via Port Victoria, where there is practically no 
accommodation for passengers disembarking, and 
the luggage is examined by Custom House officers 
on the open railway platform. The Netherlands 
Shipping Co. provide ships of distinct types for 
the day and night services respectively, conse- 
quently the passage is one of the most comfortable 
between England and the Continent. A charge 
(2s, Ist class and 1s. 2nd class) is made for cach 
berth. Flushing is reached at 5 a.mj the train 
starts from the Quay Station a few minutes 
after arrival; registered through luggage is not 
examined, and passengers to Germany have no 
trouble with hand-baggage. A railway porter 
knows where in the train the through carriage to 
Berlin is; the sailor porters have to find it. A 
numbered seat must be secured, for which the 
guard will require 2mk. for the ticket, or “ Platz- 
kart.” 

‘The German frontier is reached at (125 miles) 
Goch, where 20 minutes is allowed. Luggage regis- 
tered for Russia is passed without examination, 
but it 1s advisable to sce that it is labelled and 
passed. If a through ticket to Russia is shown, 
bulky hand-baggage is passed promptly. There 
isa Dutch Restaurant Car on the train, but the 
dinner served is not generally so good as that 
upon the German train; if there are many 
passengers, however, it Is as well to take the only 
chance of a meal which the day will allow. In 
the slack season, be content with a rusk and the 


bouillon served en,route, aud dine beyond, 
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165 miles. Oberhausen, an important junction 
on the right bank of the Rhine, in the iron-manu- 
facturing district. of Westphalia. The next 
ion, Dortmund, is in the centre of the indus- 

district, and the line winds — through 
picturesque, hilly country, thickly studded with 
factories, past Minden, to 


miles) Hanover (sce page 64), then over 
flat, treeless, uninteresting country to Stendal, 
Spandau, and through the Grunewald to Char- 
lottenburg, and by the Stadt-Bahn “elevated” 
railway across Berlin (see page 15). 


‘The through passenger should Char- 
lottenburg or Zoologischer Garten Station for the 
Warsaw train, which is the next train to arrive 
at the platform on which the passenger alights, 
following the Flushing-Berlin train closely. ‘The 
passenger breaking the journey in Berlin should 
proceed to Friederichstrasse Station, near which 
are many good hotels, all in the busiest part of 
central Berlin, 


On the Warsaw train, a fresh seat must be 
secured (Platzkart 2m.), but as the train stops at 
the Russian frontier from 1-30 to 3 a.m. the full 
antage of a sleeping car is not experienced. 
upper will be served in the compartment on this 
train, 


The route continues through flat, rather sandy, 
uninteresting open country to (696 miles) Brom- 
herg, a quaint little town in Posen, 


Thorn is the last German town, and a few 
minutes after passing the fronticer;the train stops at 


(253 miles from Berlin) Alexandrovo, where 
a lengthy halt is made for passport registration 
and Customs’ examination of all luggage. The 
scrutiny is minute; the accommodation inadequate, 
German is understood, and the chief of the 
examining staff speaks French. Practically all 
provisions and goods and all unworn clothing is 
dutiable; if total sum chargeable is less than three 
roubles, no duty is paid, A charge of 10 kop. is 
made for each box, ete., opened for examination; 
the porter expects a na-chai of 20 kop, in addition. 
Money changers open; good buffet, ‘The sur- 
rounding country is pretty, and there fs 2 branch 
line (7 v.) to Ciechocinek, # health resort. 
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There is little to be seen of the Vistula banks on 
the way, and after passing many stations, crowded 
generally by apparently poor Jews, the only places 
of interest being Kutnow and Skiernewicz, the 
train reaches the Vienna station of 

Warsaw, 152 miles from the frontier, 387 miles 
from Berlin, 1,087 miles from London, About 30 
ininutes later a train runs from the Vienna to the 
Brest station, on the Praga side of the Vistula, 
from which the Moscow train starts. A good view 
of the town and some of the fortresses, including 
the arsenal and ¢éle du punt, ts obtained; or the 
passenger may drive across the town in about 20 
minutes, fare 75 kop.; more will be asked. The 
line beyond is Russian standard gauge, 5 feet, thus 
through carriages between Germany and the 
Russian capitals are impossible. 

Yashavd, POPULATION, 638,209 
(250,000 Jews), the old capital of Poland, isa fine, 


progressive, well-situated old town, with many 
interesting antiquities, 

Iore.s —De I'Europe; Bristol; Bruhl; Vic- 
toria; de Rome; d'Angleterre; de France; de 
Paris. 

H. B, M. Coxsur-Gensnat—Captain A. P. 


Murray ; Vice-Co —R. Kimens. U.S. Consun 
—J. Rairey, Excuis Cnurcu—Szpilalna, 


Waksaw, or 


The main thoroughfare is the Novi Sviet (New 
World). and almost parallel to {t is the Marshal- 
kofski (in which is the Vienna station); the 
Saxon Gardens, Russian Cathedral, Theatre, Post 
Ottice, ete., lying between them, "‘1he Moscow and 
St. Petersburg stations are across the river, in the 
Praga suburb. 


On 


:st.—Royal Palace, er Zumek; 
Krasinski Palace; Bruhl Palace ; Saxon Gardens; 
Lazinski Palace; Potocki; Zanoyski; Tarnovski 
Palace; St. John's; Dom; Trinity’ and other 
Churches. 


The through route skirts tho site of the battle 
of Praga, and is a well-Jaid double track, running 
over agricultural land, interspersed with textile 
and other factories. 84 versts, Sedletz; 110 versts, 
Lukov; 199 versts, Brest-Litovskt, an important 
Junction, with lines to Kiev, 610 yersts; Bielo. 
stok, 127 versts; Holm, 107 versts; and BRIaNsK, 
725 versts. It is also the most extensive, and 
probably the strongest, of the five great fortresses 
defending the western frontier. The train stops 
30 minutes at the Central Station (Bug), then 
continues to Buranovichi, and over the reclaimed 
marshes of the Minsk, where the line Liban 
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39 versts) to Romney (538 versts) crosses, The 
forest has now been cleared far from the line, and 
there are many new factories near the railway. 
Smolensk, 832 versts, lies 5 versts from the station, 
but the new St. Petersburg suburb now reaches 
almost to the line. (Hotel de I'Europe.) The City 
Walls and the old Churches are worth seeing. 


Between Smolensk and Moscow the line runs 
At 
(997 versts) Vrazaa, branch lines run to Novo 
‘Torjsk (244 versts) and Tu'a (279 versts), which 
is on the route, but is more advantageously 
reached from Moscow. 


cluse to the route followed by Napoleon. 


The country becomes 
more interesting beyon] Mojaisk, and when the 
Afoskoa is crossed at Kuntsevo the gilded domes of 
the “white-walled, gold-crowned” city are visible. 
‘The village of Fil, with ity memorial of 1812 and 


its pyramidal church, is on the left, and the train + 


runs over a desolate flat to the Brest station, 
where the “ Val” rampart divides the town from 
the Petrovski Park and Khodinskoe Plain. 


1,024 versts. Moscow (sce page 29). The 
through passenger may wait for the train over 
the loop-line to the Kursk station, whence the 
Siberian express starts. If he has much luggage 
he should send all to the Kursk station by train in 
charge of an artelshchik. The hotel commissionaires 
awaiting the arrival of his train will arrange and 
interpret ; or the luggage may be taken to one of 
the hotels by the omnibus, and thence to the 
station later; or a bargain may be made with cab 
drivers to transport the passengers and luggage. 
‘The traveller should call at the office of the Wagon 
Lis in the Strastnoj Boulevard, near the station, if 
his berth has not been secured previously. In the 
six hours at his disposal he may take a bath at 
Sandunkov's or the Central, and dine at Testov's 
or the Bolshoi Moskevski 'lraktir, walk or drive 
through and around the Kremlin, make any neces- 
sary purchases in the New Rows, and reach the 
Kursk Station by 9 p.m. 


‘The best trains on the Siberian route are Nos. 1 
and 2, similar to the car exhibited in 1900 at Paris, 
and for comfort and luxury these leave nothing to 
be desired. The other trains working the services 
arc of the ordinary wagon-lit type, with restaurant, 
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The first run iz south, past Scrpukhov, 93 versts, 
to Tuua, 182 versts the iron, brass, and firearms 
manufacturing centre, with Government Arsenal 
and some memorials of Col nel Berdan, the Ameri- 

‘can inventor and manufacturer. Motel: London. 

| Good Muscum. Niello silver-work and jewellery 

| nade, 

The country beyond Is some of the best-furmed 
“in Russia, with well-to-do homesteads and neat 
thatched cottages; oak and other large trees take 
‘the place of the firand birch of the forest belt. 326 
versts, Riajsk, on the Riazan (190 versts) Kozlov 
(90 versts) line. 

700 v. Penza (POPULATION, 62,000), a manufac: 
turing town, celebrated for its Came!-cloth and 
other textiles, Hotet: Pershin, Three Railway 
Stations. ‘The Moskovskaia is the principal street. 
Gathedral; School of Design; Museum; Horti- 
cultural School, About one day's journey from 
Moscow, ‘The line runs through forest and well- 
wooded country, with cultivated arable laud-as 
the Volga is approached. 975 v., SrzRan (Buff.), 
then up the Volga (88 miles) to Batraki, a short 
distance beyond whicl: the Volga is crossed by a 
bridge 1,520ft., built 1830. 

1104 v. Samara. Porutatioy, 91,67: 
—Tsentralnaya; Ivanov; de Russie. A thriving 
town, and a great market for wheat; noted for its 
| mares’ milk and mineral springs. On the Volga, 
near the Khirgiz Steppe; woodless for the most 
part, Cathedral, tine German Church, Granaries, 


Breweries, and Iron Works, Beet-root factory at 
_ Timachevo. 


Hore.s 


to the Urals. This region is sparsely populated 
with Bashkirs, Meshcheriaks, Tartars, Teptiars, 
Cheremys, Chuvashes, Mordvi, Kalmuks, and 
Khirgis, and others on the steppe fringe south. 
The villages differ greatly, and the various races 
| may be identified at the railway stations, always 
‘thronged with natives offering “Kumys” and 
local produce, ‘Ihe land is honeyeombed, having 
the Permian limestone substratum, and sometimes 
" these hollows cave in, forming immense depressions 
or “funnels; one may be seen near Voronki, 
| smaller ones frequently along the route, ‘The 
chief erop is rye, but wheat is grown; note the 
high hurdles which screen the line from deifting 
snow and extend all across the steppe. 


144 v. Kinel (Buff.). A branch line runs 
353 V. to 


i The line now runs across a very fertile plateau 
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Orenburg. Port 
Capital of a govermnent 
and Asia, on the River U 
of Astrakhan, a night's journey from Sanuira. 
Governor's Palace; Cathedral; Mosque; Custom 

; Bazaars a Milt v0 
‘Trade with Central Asia. ‘The 
livect- Tel graph route to Pekin, via Semipata- 
Jinsk, along a good road and a fertile country, 
is 1400 miles shorter than round by Kiakhta. 
From Orenburg by road (rail building), across the 
Kirgbis Steppe (a desert 1,000 miles broad), to 
Khiva, in ‘Turkestan, on the Oxus, is 950 iniles; 
to Tashkend, 1,1v0 on the J; s 
Sir Daria, which 
Samarkand. se 

‘The line ascends the Urals by very easy gradi- 
ents, The scenery improves as the top of the 
watershed is approached, but it is nowhere grand, 
and resembles the Welsh burderland. ‘The section 
is passed at night, 120 miles in 64 hours, to (1,195 
versts) Ura (roruLATIUN 50,000), thence through 
the iron-mining districts and the South Ural gold- 
mining region, 1,495 versts, Zlatoust (Chrysos- 
tom), POPULATION 21,000, also industrial—knives, 
tools, lethal weapons; Government Arsenal, 
founded 1811. 28 versts further east the Europe- 
Asia pyramid is passed; there is a short tumel 
near Urjumka, and from Aropachekovo the best 
view in the region, with a glimpse of Alexander 
peak, 3,500 feet, then down by tortuous valleys to 
the level of the Siberian plateau. 

2,060 versts. Cheliabinsk (#ujfel). Horter: 
Kavkaz, Porvzatioy, 20,000, The frontier town 
and immigrant forwarding station, where 50,000 to 
160,000 Russian migrants register annually, mostly 
April 13th to June 15th—a miserable, desvlate 
Siberian town, with immense immigrant bar- 
racks, ete. 


72,740, Hortets. 
@ border of Europe 
ies north-east 


1,172 versts, to EKATERINBURG 
(Horet: Amerikanski), the chief town of the Ural 
region, Observatory; Laborator Sei J 
lections; Min factorie: 
B04 versts, to ‘TiumEN, passing Kamyshlor 
brated for i inter fair in furs, 
road, is Irbit—fair abandoned. 
inhabitants (Hor sl 
tion on the Tura, at 
Steamers to Tobolsk (ar. vernts). Omsk (1,595 
yersts), and Tomsk. North-west from Ekaterin- 
h ine runs through the North Ural 
to Pena, on the Kuma (1,639 versts 
from Cheliabinsk), then west by Viatka to Kotlas 
(811 versts), whence a line (building) will reach 
St. Petersburg by way of Rybinsk and the Nikolai 
Railway (See Route 12). 


A line runs north, 


| uninteresting p 
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The Truns-Siberian Railway comprises the 
western section to Ob; the Mid-Siberian, Ob to 
Baikal; the Za-Batkalski from the lake to the 
Manchurian frontier; the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way thence to Pozraniehnaya, whenee a branch 
line of the Ussuri Railway runs to Nikolskoe, on 
the Vladivostok-Khabarovsk trunk line—3,559 
miles in Siberia, and 1,442 miles in Manchuria. 

From Chelitbinsk castward the line traverses 
the Khirghiz, Ishim, and Baraba steppes, a bare 
n, furrowed with old waterways 
and rivers drying up into chains of lakes filled 
with brackish water, and streams at spring flood 
for nearly 2,000 versts the line levels are 400 
to 500 fect above the sea. ‘The route is that of an 
old trade trtck, and along tle former soutt: bound- 
ary of Russia-in-Asia, within the past few years 
carried to the Pamirs, 1,200 miles further south. 

241 versts from Cheliabinsk is KuRGan (Burial 
mound), on the Tobol. 490 versts, PETROPAVLOVSK 
(voruLATION, 22,000), on the Ishim, founded 1752, 
with a Barter Court, where the Cossacks sold their 
captives as slaves until 1826, 746 versts, Omsk 
(HoreL: Saiteev. Porvnation, 58,000), the former 
capital, on the Irtysh, is reached the day after 
leaving Cheliabinsk. The old prison, * The Dead 
House” of Dostoievsky, is demolished. Steamers 
(1,143 versts) to Tobolsk, fare 8 roubles, and up 
the river to Semipalatiusk, fare 11 roubles, whence 
is a post road to Tashkend. 

‘The line follows the Om over swampy uninter- 
esting country, with many lakes teeming with fish, 
past Kainsk and Chulym, Gnats and other insects 
are very troublesome in summer. 1,328 versta, O, 
a railway settlement. 


On the River Ob there is navigation as far as 
Barnaul (220 versts) and the’ Altai mining 
district, and 116 versts further is Biisk. Down 
the river is its tributary the Kem, which is con- 
nected by canal with the Kass, a tributary of the 
ud thus forms a waterway from Mon- 
solia via Lake Baikal to within a few miles of the 
s—probably the finest inland waterways in the 
world, but part only of the 15,000 miles of inland 

tion Siberia possesses. 


The Central section of the railway is through 
."’ or forest, in which are many “yelans” or 
cleatings. The line winds round spurs of the Altai 
Mountains, and gradually ascends, As in the 


other sections, it does not connect established 
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towns, but serves new settlements, The stations 
are neat, but there is a great sameness about all; 
the churches, schools, and immigration homes are 
Practically of one model, and the people at the 
stations are mostly the families of the railway 
hands. 

(1,546 versts) Taraa, the junction for 


(82 versts) Tomsk, the Siberian capital. 
PoPLation, 56,000. Horers—Europa; Rossia. 
University, with good locnl Mineral and Natural 
History Collections; Cathedral; Nikolkskaia 
Chureh, on site of the Convent where Peter IL. 
imprisoned his fiancce;,Mint; Church Antiquities, 
Including “ Alexander's Hut.” 


The line crosses the watershed of the Ob and 
Yenisel to (2,040 versts) Krasnoyarsk (Poruta- 
Troy, 33,000. Horeis: Rossia; Metropol), a town 
which grew enormously under the Influence of the 
Arctic sca-borne trade, killed by the railway and 
the Custom duties, The town is already decaying, 
but has some business in connection with the 
many Placor-mines on the Upper Yenisci and its 
tributaries, Mr. Udin has a library of 100,000 
volumes, including the most complete collection of 
Siberian publications, etc. The line passes his 
estate at Taranovka. The bridge across the River 
Yenisei is over 3,000 feet, with approaches; each 
of the six spans is supported between the piers by 
tressle columns. The country becomes more hilly 
and the gradients steeper. Kansx, established 
1604, is still a miserable village on the great 
Moscow post-road, the track of the convicts and 
exiles, which the line crosses soveral times 
between the Taiga and Irkutsk. The scenery is 
still common-place, but it is better away from the 
line; in the Altal, on the upper waters of the Uda 
and the Uk, there are caszades, 2,623 versts, 
TuLon, the nearest s'ation to the River Lena, a 
trading village, interested in forwarding goods to 
the Vitim gold-fields and the great north land of 
Siberia, 3,042 versts, nnokentevskaya, a p:lgrimage 
tesort, with Cathedral, and relics of a ploncer 
Orthodox Missionary. 

3,048 versts. Irkutsk, on the left bank of the 
Angara, 62 versts from Lake Baikal. Porutatiox, 
58,000, The town is on the opposite bank, facing 
the outlet of the Irkut, and has wooded hills behind 
the low-lying central town. Oxsects oF Interest: 
Cathedral; Churches—Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
and Lutheran; Museum; Theatre; Gardens. A 


stockade in 1652. 
H 
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Siberian settlement; there are niany institutions 
founded by exiles who became rich, but the streets 
are not paved or lighted; the sidewalks are merely 
boards on cross-pieces over the open sewers. In 
summer it is almost impassable owing to the mud, 
or unbearable owing to dust. The police are few, 
escaped convicts and ticket-of-leave criminals 
many. In Irkutsk, and all towns cast of it, the 
stranger should not walk after dark; if a carriage 
cannot be got, as is often the case, the only way is 
to tramp noisily along the planked walk; be care- 
ful in making crossings, and do not stop, or the 
immense mongrel mastiffs turned loose into the 
streets as guards will attack. To walk in the 
middle of the road is to court attack from the 
garrotters, with which Siberian towns abound. 


Irkutsk to the Viti gold-fields; by rond, 
3 kopeks per horse per verst (sce page 27 for Note 
on posting). ‘Ten stages, 272 versts, to Verkolensk, 
whence in summer by steamer down the Lena to 
the Vitim mouth, and up to the Siberiakof work- 
ings in about 8 days, Five stazes to Jigalovakain 
(Telegraph) ; 80 stages beyond is Kirensk, porv- 
LATION 2,250; 18 stages, 435 versts, Vitimski. 
Branch route,to Vikolaievsk iron works, and Tali 
on Siberian Hkilway. Up the Vitim river to the 
Boposmsx1 and other inines, Down the Lena, 
20 stages, 678 versts, to Olekminsk (Gold workings). 
On again, 36 stages, 656 versts to Yakutsk, 
Government town, 2,743 versts (2,776 by river) from 
Irkutsk, with 2 POPULATION of 6,500, a settlement 
dating from 1640. From Yakutsk to ‘Okhotsk, 1,025 
versta; from Okhotsk to Kuchevskaya, 3,345 vers| 
ou _to Petropaviovsk, the capital of Kamchatka, 
485 versts, by dog sledge, the only winter route. 
In 16 stages to Viluisk, 710 versts (see Marsden's 
“Siberian Lepers,” 1894); also to Verkhoyansk, 
930 versts, and Sredni-Kolymsk, 1,265 verstsbeyond, 
exile settlements in the Arctic Circle, about 5,000 
versts from Irkutsk. See H, de Windt’s “ Paris 
to New York " and other books ; and for the Tamyr 
Peninsula, sce Stadling’s “ Through Siberia,” 1900. 


InxutsKk to Pekin, via the Mongolian gold- 
fields and the Desert of Gobi. ‘The old posting 
road (410 versts) to Kiakhta may be taken, but the 
hetter way is to continue along the Crans-Siberian 
Railway to Verklne-Udinsk; thence by steamer 
up the Selenya to Selenginsk (or post this distance), 
thence post to ‘Troitskosavsk, 73 versts; and 
Kiakhta. on the Russo-Chinese frontier, is only 
4 versts further, Maimachen is the correspondin, 
Chinese post, 220 yards beyond. Porvnation, 
3,000; no fe! If furnished with proper cre- 
dentinls the traveller will have no diticulty in 
reaching the mines on the 'Tola, Onon, etc., or in 
posting to Urga, where there is a Russian Oficial 
Resident. Urga is a Holy City of the Buddhist 
Lainas, 250 from the Russian frontier; here, 
without the nee of the Russians, there will 


ssist: 


it is a good specimen of the | be great difficulty in obtaining the nec ssaries for 
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the journey of about, 1,000 miles to Pekin via 
Kalgan, (See A. Culquhoun’s “Overland to 
China; and for a winter journey, Meignan’s 
“Paris to Pekin.”) 


The Trans-Siberian Railway runs from Irkutsk 
to Baikal, 62 versts, whence a line is being built 
around the south end of the lake a distance of 180 
miles, At present the traveller will have to ferry 
across by the “Baikal” or “ Angara,” if the 
navigation is open, and if not, must post by sledge 
about 60 versts. Posting stations and Buffets are 
erected on the i The ferry takes 4 to 6 hours to 
Mysovaia Quay (Custom-heure with examination 


for travellers going west), .whence by either | 


express or post trains on the Za-Baikal line. 

154 versts. Verkbne-Udinsk, « rising, busy, 
clean, trading town, with communications to Mon- 
golia and China, Overland Telegraph to China. 
Large imports of tea and silk. 
8,500. 

The line crosses the Yablonnovy hills, rising 
from 1,781 feet to 3,665 feet in 250 versts. 289 
versts, Petrovski-Zavod, 0 settlement made by 
the exiled Dekabrists, who voluntarily chose to 
work the wine, and made a model settlement, 
picturesquely situated. It ix still practically all 
Crown property, and the produce is used fer rail- 
way and other State purposes. Between Sokhodno 
and the Yablonovaya Rump, 580 to 590 versts, is a 
short tunnel, the second passed from Moscow; like 
fa triumphal arch, it is inscribed “To the Pacific" 
‘on the frieze. The express train is allowed 1} hours 
to make the ascent of the ridge, 14 miles. On the 
east slope the line follows the valley of the Ingoda. 

674 versts. Chita Station (Bupet). The line 
crosses the river to Chita Toren, where is a platform 
only. An exile settlement and Cossack Post. 
PoruLaTioN, 18,500, Museum. The Damskaya, 
or Ladies’ street, is named after the wives of the 
Dekabrists Princes, Naryshkin, Trubetzkol, Volk- 
honski, and Muraviev, who accompanied their 
husbands into exile. 

768 versts, Karymskaya, the old Trans-Sibe- 
rian route, runs on some 250 versts to Stretensk, 
whence there is steamer communication with the 
Pacific (see page 100). 

‘The line follows the old route to Kitaiski Raz- 
yezd, then turns south across the Ingoda, and 
through hilly Dauria, with its camel-raising Buriat 


PopuLation about | 
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Mongols (335 versts) to Matievekaya and Man- 
churia on the Chinese frontier. The Chinese 
town of Nagadan is near the frontier, but is deser- 
ted by Chinese. The line runs on through fiat or 
undulating country in the “black-soil belt” to 
the streams from Lakes Buin and Dalai, which 
feed the Argun (Amur, or “Black Dragon”) river, 
thence to Khailar, the former capital of East 
Mongolia, whence a line is building to Kalgan 
and Pekin. 

115 miles. Khailar, Porucation, 3,000(Russ.) 
‘A settleme:t and railway Gepot; 1} miles west is 
the old Mongol city, captured (and partly destroyed) 
| by the Russinns, August, 1900. Horst: Morozof's. 
\Lamaserai; ‘Temple. The Mongol village is 2 
versts N.W. beyond the old walled town, 

‘The line begins the ascent of the Khingan range. 
\phere ave Russian immigrant seltlements and 
Cossack posts at Djaromte and Yakshi, in the Djar 
valley, where the battle of 1900 was fought; the 
line winds through the grazing ground of the 
| Mongols to Irckte, Mendukhe, and Khingan, The 
| west slopes are bare of trecs, and make the coldest 
region known in the same latitude, edelweiss and 
Alpine flora everywhere. Khingan has ruins of a 
Chinese Temple and a new Russian Church. 
‘Tunnel under construction. ‘The line zigzags 
down into the Yal valley, and runs through 
swampy, well-wooded, fertile country to the high 
plateau of Manchuria; Djatantun, trading centre; 
Chingis-Khan, near a rampart ef the famous 
‘Vartar’s kingdom; Khurchika; and Khukhura, 
on the west bank of the Nonnl, with the road 
(25 versts) to Old Tsitsikar. Across the Nonni, 
‘Tsitsikar station; the town is 30 versts north; 
fare, by cart, 10 roubles. 

The country between the Nonni and Sungari 
traversed by the railway isa high, almost treeless, 
plateau, cultivated in places only, and consisting 
of excellent pastures on the Manchurian and 
Mongolian frontier. Game is plentiful, and the 
country scarcely settled. Cossack posts guard the 
line. 274 versts E, from ‘Tsitsikar the line again 
| crosses the river, here named the Sungari, to Sou- 
gari Junction, the nearest station to Kharbin 
| (3 versts), a Russian settlement, and new capital of 
Manchuria. Hore.: New York. PoPuLatios, 
8,000. Observatory ; Ruins of the Chinese citadel 
of Kharbilin, and most of the Chinese buildings 
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and enclosures have been cleverly adapted by the 
Russians ; Chinese Prison; ete. Owing to its 
situation on the navigable Sungari, Kharbin is 
destined to become the most important trading 
town of North Manchuria. 


Sungari (Kharbin) to Port Arthur, 918 versts; ; 


118 versts, Da-la-Chao, where the Sungari is 
crossed ; 278 versts. Kundulen; 438 versts, Te-lin, 
in Kirin province, 20,000 inhabitants; 503 versts, 
Mukhden, at 20 versts distance from the Chinese 
walled town and capital, with 250,000 inhabitants, 
Across the Liao is the terminus of the projected 
continuation of the Mukhden-Pekin (Shanh 
Kuan-Tientsin line) Railway. 663 versts, Da-chi- 
tsao. with a branch 20 yersts to Ingkou, the port. 
of Ninchuang, whence the Northern Chinese 
Railway rans to Pekin, Tientsin, and Chefu. 
862 versts, Tafashin, junction for Dalny or 
Talienvan, 5 versts, a free port (HOTEL: Dalny). 
918 versts, Port Arthur (Horgi: Dalny Vostok), 
fa naval dockyard and port, on the Quantuns 
Peninsula, with 20,000 inhabitants, 


The trunk line runs east (532 versts to Pogra- 
nichnaya, past Modashi, the nearest station to 
Ningut, Carrara (a mountain of marble), but 
generally the line is across swamp, plain, or 
through dense forest of large timber, in a country 
well stocked with game, including the long-haired 
tiger. From Pogranichnaya, a branch of the 
Ussuriline runs (91 versts) to Nikolskoe (roruLa- 
Tron, 20,000. HotEL: Ussuri; Europe), and along 
Amurski Bay (102 versts) to 
Vladivostok. Porvtatrox, 30,000. 
Horeis.—Shuin; Central; Sibirski; Pacific; 
Golden Horn; but English ladies will find best 
accommodation in the Moskovskoe Podvore. 
Restavrants: Shuin; Central. Cari: 
Crvns: Naval; Military; Lyre. 
Britisn Acent: E. 8, Schwabe, Esq. 
U.S. Conscn: R.T. Greener, Esq. 


Egorov. 


Fortress, Naval Depot, and Dockyards, on the | 


Golden Horn,  land-locked creck in Peter the 
Great Bay, 9,992 versts by the old road from St 
Petersburg, on the stopes of a hilly promontor; 
the summits of which are fortified. Excursions 
in the neighbourhood almost impossible; photo- 
graphy forbidden. 

Oxsrcts oF INTEREST.—Uspenski Cathedral; 
Oriental Institute; Admiral’s and Public Gardens; 
Nevelskol Mon.; trip round the Bay, 24 hours. 
by launch, twice daily; Theatre; Variety Hall; 
Chinese Theatre: Corean Village. 
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From Vladivostok to Possiet by occasional 
steamer, or via Nikolskoe and post-road, 70 verst: 
By sea to St. Olga's Bay; to Korsakoy pos! 
jto Nikolaievsk; to Petropavlovsk (Kamchatka) 
from May to October Ist; to Udsk and ports in 
the sca of Okhotsk in August; to Hakodate 
occasionally; to Nagasaki almost daily; to Korean 
ports fortnightly; to Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and 
Europe, via Suez (fare, 500 roubles), every. six 
weeks; to Chinese ports also by intermediate 
steamers of the Eastern Chinese Company. With 
the establishment of express through trains, the 
steamers will sail on arrival, and possibly there 
will be direct communication with Naoyetsu for 
Tokio and Yokohama ; at present the most frequent 
sailings are to Nagasaki. See Route 28, 


By Ratt, 721 versts to Khabarovsk, past 
Nikolskoe and Iman, along the Sungari Valley; 
about 35 hours; fares, 17.00, 10.20 roubles. From 
Khabarovsk, down the Amur to Nikolaievsk, and 
up stream to Stretensk. ‘The military road is im- 
passable for vehicular trafic, 


Tue River Rovrr.—By the Za-Baikalski line 
to its terminus, 1,034 versts from Irkutsk, at 
Stretensk, a Cossack post on the Shilka. Porvza- 
TioN, 9,000. HoreL: Dalny Vostok. Government 
Mail-steamers every 5 days, when navigation ir 
upen and water permits; private steamers of 
shallow draft when water is very low, when too 
low on the shallows (Perekat) for them, the tra- 
vellers float down to Pokrovka, 398 versts, in punts 
oronaratt. Ona private steamer take some pro- 
ions, and bargain with the captain for board, 
2 to 24 roubles a day, (Se also note on page 27.) 


| 


106 versts, Ust-Kara, up which (10 versts) are 
the gold-mines of that name; 4 versts beyond 
Pokrovka the Shilka is joined by the Argun, and 
together they form the Amur; 439 versts, Ignatin- 
‘skaya; and 10 versts due south in Manchuria are 
the Jeltunga gold-mines, once the Jultunga Re- 
|public, ‘The river runs between precipitous 


. | rocky banks in places, but often the Khingan Hills 


recede far from the bank of the navigable channel 
‘There are no towns or settlements anywhere on 
the south or Manchurian shore, 843 versts, 7say- 
gan, a Moly Hill of the Buddhists; a little further 
down is the ever-burning mountain, where a hed 
of lignite 60 te 80 feet from the summit of the pre- 
cipitons sandy north bank is smouldering. — 959 
versts, Kimara, a bill near the mouth of the River 
Kumara, with a huge cross. 
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1,171 versts, Blagoveshchensk. Porviatios, 
27,000. Horris: Grand; Rossia. A straggling, 
overgrown village, extending from the Zeya to 
Verkhne-Blagoveshschensk, nearly 10 miles. It | 
was at the latter place the Chinese residents were 
massacred by the Russians in 1900, when the 
Chinese troops in Manchuria fired on the town 
from Sakhalian, now razed. “Museum; Large 
Market; Emery’s American Warehouse. By the 
Zeya, in summer, to the Jalonda and other mines of 
the Amur province. Down stream the country is 
not so picturesque as the upper reaches, ‘There 
are settlements at the mouth of the Burea and | 
Bir Khara, and at (1,559 versts) Rappr, named 
after the celebrated naturalist, On the opposite 
bank, the Chinese town of Aigun, 40,000 to 60,000 
inhabitants, was quite destroyed by the Russians | 
(1900); a Cossack Post and Fort are erected near 
the site, 1,855 versts, MrKHATLoVvO-SIMRONVSKI 
is opposite the mouth of the Sungaré; 2,022 versts, 
Spasski, opposite the mouth of the Ussuri, 
more than # mile broad here, and with many versts 
flooded in spring and autumn, 

2,066 versts, Khabarovsk, the capital, in the 
Pri-morski territory on the east bank of the Ussuri 
and the south bank of the Amur. Porctatioy, 
8,000 to 10,000, exclusive of garrison, varying 
from 3,000 to 30,000 men, Government capital of | 
all Siberia east of Baikal. Hotens: Khabarovsk: 
Rossia; London, Oxsecrs oF INrerest: Museum; 
Statue of Muraviey Amurski in the Public Garden; 
ive Market; Korean Village; River Junks; 
y's American Store for provisions and outtits. 
200 versts, Nikolaie the trading settlement, 
about 60 versts from the mouth of the Amur, and 
nearest posti jon for the Okhotsk gold-inines, 
Smery’s Store for outtits. 

The river fares ar 
shehensk, 2 


Stretensk to Blagove: 
; Blagoveshehensk to Khabarovsk, 


18.36; Khaharovsk to Nikolaievek, 18,80 roubles, | 
Ist class; half-fares 2nd class. From Khabarovsk | 
up the Sungari to Iman, 7.60; 2nd class, 5.70. | 
On the Sungari, the fare from Bodune to the mouth | 


of the river (985 versts) is 29 roubles; shorter dis-! 
tances about double rates per verst; 2nd cl: 
two-thirds of saloon rate. Posting over the river | 
routes by sledge in winter, but in spring and | 
autumn there is No communication, ‘The military | 
road along the north bank is out of repair, and 117 
streams are without bridges. 
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ROUTE 14. 
LONDON TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS. 
(The Baltic Route.) 
For fares and distances to the different towns, 
see pages 2 to 5. 
To ScanpINAVIA, from the south and west of 
Enrope, all express routes pass over or cross the 


! Cologne-Oherhatsen section of the Rhine Valley 


Railway, or join the trunk-line north of that 
junetion. Sve Routes T-1L. 

From Oberhausen the line taken is the Berlin 
main line, via Dortmund, for a distance of 15 miles, 
where it turns north. Haltern, 16 miles, is the 
junetion at which the through carriages from 
Flushing, via Wesel, are attached to the train. 

The country is undulating, sparsely wooded, and 
for the most part uninteresting. 

Munster, 42 miles from Wanne (PoPcLATioN, 
€ Hotet: Rhenischer Hof), a former Hanse 
town, has some medieval buildings, Visit the 
Rathhaus; Cathedral; St, Lambert Church; the 
cacrs in which John of Leyden and his two 
friends were executed; the Schloss; Museum of 
Ecclesiastical Antiquitics; John of Leyden's 
House. 

Osnabruck, 
passengers 


73 miles, 
from 
Amsterdam arrive, 

Bremen, 148 miles PoruLaTion, 163,458. 
Hore:s: Hillman's; Nord; Alberti; Seidenberz. 

Britisit AND UsiTED STATES CONSULATES. 

An old Hanse town on the Weser, 44 miles from 
the ‘There are gome medieval buildings, but 
the Cathedral, Rathhaus, ete., have been restored 


is the junction at which 
England via Rotterdam or 


and modernised. Ansgarii Kirche is the most 
interesting of the old churehes. Kunsthalle, 
Museum, Library, ete. 

Bremerhaven (rorutation, 20,322) and 


Geestemunde (roruLation, 20,113) are opposite 
ach other, where the Geeste flows into the mouth 
of the Weser, The station for both places 
Hlorgrs—at Geestemunde: 
Lehrke; at Bremerhaven: Beermann, 
Hlomfeld, Lohr. Bremerhaven, the seaport of 
Bremen,’ has extensive docks and shipbuilding 
yards, and is a growing, thriving place. Light- 
j house; Church, with lofty spire. “Geestemunde 
a large fishery interest, and a petroleum 
rhour, Burtisn Vick-ConsuLaTe. 
The run from Bremen to Hamburg (70 miles) 
is through most uninteresting comtr 


express takes but 1] hours, 


Hannover, 


ha 


ye and by 
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Hamburg. Porutatioy, 705,733. 
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Hore xs: ; * Fionie,” founded 11-12th centuries, with Tombs of 


Hamburger Hof; Streit's; Europe; Moser; Union. | St. Canute and early Kings. Town Iall; College; 


Baritisu anp UniTEp States CoNSULATES. 

‘An old Hanse town, and now the chief port of 
Germany, if not of Continental Europe. Five 
miles of quays along the north shore of the Elbe. 

Ossecrs oF IntEeREst.—Nicolai Kirche, in Hop- 
fen Markt, between the river and the centre of the 
town; Gothic tower (473 feet), third highest in 
Europe, sculpture, and stained glass; Katharinen 
Kirche has old paintings; Michaclis Kirche, 
tower (426 feet); Petri Kirche. A little north of 
Nicolai Kirche are the Birse (Exchange) and 
Rathhaus (Town Hall). In the Kunsthalle, north- 


{ 


east side of the Binnen-Alster, are extensive | 


collections of paintings, engravings, and casts. 
Gewerbeschule (Industrial Museum), in the Stein- 
thor Platz. Jobanneum, in Speersort, contains 
College, City Library, 300,000 vols., 5,000 MSS., 
and Muscum of Antiquities, Zoological Gardens. 

In summer the Binnen-Alster, a beautiful shect 
of water, is the centre of attraction; this is the best 
quarter, with many handsome private dwellings, 
‘The suburbs include Altona and Harburg. 

Cuchaven, at the Elbe mouth (72 miles), is a 
bathing place, with steamers to Heligoland. 

From Hamburg to Beatin (177 miles), via 
Wittenberge, in 3} hours, for 26.70 and 19.20 marks. 


Esbjerg to Copenhagen. 

The steamer from Harwich arrives carly in the 
morning of Wednesday, Saturday, and Monday, 
‘and leaves for Harwich on Tucsday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday evenings. 

Esbjerg (POPULATION, 15,000) is a new, bustling, 
thriving port opposite the island of Fano, the sea- 
side resort of Denmark, with a good bench and 
extensive sand dunes. 

From Esbjerg to Lunderskov, 34 miles, and 
thence 30 miles to Fredericia, Ferry to Strip on 
Fiinen, or Fyen, in 15 minutes. On by rail past 
Middelfort, Aarup, and Tommerup, through un- 
interesting pastoral country (33 miles) to 

Odense (se sounded “say”). Porvzatioy, 
30,277. 

Horets.—Grand ; Brockmanns. 

Britisn Consvtate. 

Capital of Fyen, an old town, 28 miles from 
Nyborg, on the Odense Fiord. Palace built by 
Frederick IV, St. Canute's Gothic Cathedral of 


and two Libraries. Hans Andersen was born 


j here. 
Nyborg (52 miles). PoruLatioy, 6,000, Hote.— 
Postgaarden, Burtish Consucate, A fortified 


port on the Great Belt, with Citadel, an old Palace, 
and ancient Church. Nyborg to Korsor steam 
ferry in 15 minutes. 

Konsozr. Porutatioy, 4,000, HoreLs—Kor- 
sor; Store Belt. BuitisH Coxsunate, 

By rail to Copenhagen, 69 miles, express in 2 
hours, the only town of note passed is (49 miles) 

Roskilde. Porvtation, 6,000. Hotr1s: Prind- 
Jernbane, In Zealand, on the Issetiord, the 
ancient capital of Denmark, 20 miles from Copen- 
hagen, in a good corn country. Castle, and St. 
Lucius’ Gothic Cathedral (founded in Canuto's 
time), marked by three slender spires, Tombs of 
Queen Margaret and other Sovereigns. Rail to 
Kalundborg, on the Great Bolt, and Mosnedsund, 
opposite Orehoved, in Fulster. 

Copenhagen (sce page 10). 


se 


From Hamsure to Copenhagen the traveller 
may journey due north via Vamdrup, or go to 
Kiel, thence to Korseer, the usual way, or travel 
by rail via Lubeck, Wismar, Rostock, and Warne- 
munde for Gjedser (see Route 15), all requiring 
about 10 hours. 


Hamburg to Frederickshayn. 
The Hamburg, Berliner, and Kloster stations 
adjoin; the trains north generally start from the 
Klosterthor, and call at the Damonthor, Stems- 
chanze, and Altona Haupt Bahnhof. The country 
(Schleswig-Holstein)is flat and uninteresting. Neu- 
munster, 46 miles, is the junction for Kiel (see 
below); the train runs north past Jubeck and 
Flensburg to Rothenkrug, 168 miles, whence a 
branch line runs to Apenrade, a port on the Little 
Belt; 158 miles, Vamdrup, on the Danish frontier. 
Fredericia, 24 miles from the frontier, isthe port 
for Fiinen (see Esbjerg to Copenhagen above). 
Horsens. Popvvation, 17,290. An old port. 
Aarhus, 92 miles, PoruLation, 33,908, HoTELs: 
Royal; Skandinavi; Central, Capital of Jutland, 
a military command, and port on the Kattegat 
side, 60 miles from Fredericia by sea. Good 13th 
century Cathedral; And a Museum. Steamer to 
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Copenhagen, Brrtisit CoNsvLATE. 
miles (voruLaTioN 16,617. 
the Guden-Aa-Fiord; shipbuilding and glove- 
making. Britisa Vice-Coxsunate, Aalborg. 
Poprvuration 19,503, Hori Britisi 
Vice-Consurate, On the Lit 
a swing bridge), which runs np inland to the west 
side of Jutland. On 103 miles to Frederickshavn, 
231 miles from Vamdrip. Poruatton, 5,000. 
Hotets: Dania; Hoffmans. H. 1. M.'s Vice- 
Consut: W. Schmidt, Esq. The Steamer to 
Gothenburg in 43 hours on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays only. 


Randers, 26 
Hore: Randers), on 


Phenix. 


Gothenburg to Christiania, etc., see below. 


Copenhagen to Christiania and 
Stockholm. 
From Corenwacen, the quickest route to Nor- 
way is by rail to Elsinore, 37$ miles in one hour; 
fares, 3 and 2 krone. 


Elsinore (Danish, Helsing6r). 
11,000. Hore: Jernbane. 


A town of some commerci 
historical interest, from 
Shakespere’s “I! amlct.” 


PorvuLation, 


importance, and of 
its connection with 


Elsinore commands the 


narrow entrance of the Sound, and is opposite the ; 


Swedish town of Helsingborg. ‘The Cathedral 
has some remarkable monuments; but the most 
interesting pile is the Gothic Castle of Kronbora, 
built 1574-84, by Frederic IT., and since modernised, 


including a chapel, picture gallery, and lighthouse, | 


with a fine view over land and sea. 
scene in“ Hamlet ” is placed on the battlements of 
the Castle. ‘The Royal'Castle of Marienborg; the 
Marianlyst Convent; and Hallebaek, a bathing 
resort, are near. Across the strait, 1 to 3 miles 
wide, by steam ferry in 20 minutes to 


Helsingborg. Porvtation, 24,287. Hor 
Continental; Angleterre.  Barrtisn anv U.S. 
Coxsutates. A busy port and neatly built 
modern town. Kdrnan Tower, an ancient penta- 
gonal stronghold, 100 feet high, commands a good 
view. Charles XLV. (Bernadotte) landed here in 
1810. Excursions to Helsau and Ramlosa mineral 
springs, the Hogana porcelain works, and Kulla- 
gard Hill and Lighthouse, 615 feet. 


The ghost 


From HEtsincgore by rail, 151 miles, to Gothen- 
burg, and 373 miles to Christiania. The line runs 


n Fiord (viaduct with | 
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due north to Engelholm, on the Kattezat; then 
north-west round the bay to Halmstad (porULATION, 
15,150. Horen: Martenson. Britis ConsuLate), 
the capital of Holland. On, still near the coast, 
past Fulkenberg and Verberg, to 

| Gothenburg, or Géteborg. Porcratiox, 
| 126,489, Ho: Hogland; Gotakallare; Kung 
Karl. Britisn anp U.S. Consutates, A thriving 
commercial town and busy seaport on the Géta-elf; 
canals spanned by handsome bridges; good boule- 
vards and parks, The Ruins of Bohus Castle, on 
Kung EIf, in the suburbs, are the only antiquities 
of note. 

From Goriennure to Stochholm by rail, via 
Falki neholm, and Sidertelie is the 
| shortest and quickest route, 284 miles in 10 hours. 
‘The more picturesyue tourist route is by way of 
the Gdta Canal (1510-39), the chief linc of water 
communication through Sweden from Stockholn. 
It cost 46 riksdollars, The Canal joins 
the Lakes Asplangen, Roxen, Boren, Motala, 
Vetter, Bottensjin. Viken, and Vener. It begins 

" ing; and the steamers from 


e 


lends direct to the Gita Canal. 
steamers on this canal between Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, taking 8 days and 2 nights; the fare 
is not high, and the living is both good and cheap. 
Objects of interest on the Canal :—Some five hoars 


There are quick 


from Gothen 
hattan ; 


‘g are the fine Falls of Troll- 
suficient time is allowed to see these 
Jand the splendid locks. Hotels at Trolihiittar : 
Dahllifs; Utsigten. At Lake Vetter the scenery 
venerally somewhat flat, but there is a good 
iety of lake and river shore, pretty wooded 
lands, and bold headiands, At Roxen there. are 
several locks, and there is time to visit the old 
Monastery of Wreta. 


From Gothenburg to Christiania by rail, 222 
miles in 12 hours, The route taken is along the 
outlet from Lake Wenern to Trollhiittan Falls, 
then across the stream and on north to Mellerud, 
where the trunk line north to Soderhamn is left 
for Frederikshald, 60 miles through not uninterest- 
ing country, well timbered and watered. The 
frontier is between Mon and Kornsi, about 25 
miles from Frederikshald. Frederikshald (rort- 
LATION, 11,800, Horsers: Grand; Iversens. 
British ConsuLaTE), a town beseiged in 1718, 
when Charles XII. was killed; the station for the 
Sarpfos, or Falls of the Glommen. Round the 
creek by Sarpsborg, in the Skagerak, and on 85 
miles, via Mors and Ski, along the east shore of 
the Christiania Fiord to Christiania (see page 22). 


ROUTE 14,—ELSINORE—GOTHENBURG—MALMO—ABO. 


From Christiania to Stockholm by rail the route 
is by the Trondhjem line, 13 miles to Lillestrom, 
then via Aarnes and Eidsskog to Charlottenburg, 
85 miles. Across the frontier into Sweden, and on 
via Kil to Laxa, 126 miles, whence the route is the 
same as from Gottenburg via Cathrineholm, 142 
miles. The whole journey is 265 miles, and the 
through trains take 13} hours, The longer and 
more picturesque route is the tour via Trondhjem, 
Storlien, and Ostersund, for particulars of which 
see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


From Copenhagen to Malmo and 


Stockholm. 


This is the quickest route, there being two 
express through services daily; the night service 
runs in 12 hours. 


From Corentacen to Malmo by steamer in 
14 hours. 


Malmo. 
Hoters.--Horn; Kramer's, 


PopuLation (1898), 59,714. 


British and Unite States ConsuLaTEs. 


Capital of Skane, a fortified port and former 
Hanse town in the south of Sweden, on the Sound, 
opposite Copenhagen; with a fine pier harbour. 
St. Peter's restored Gothic Church (1319). Tyska 
(Caroli) Chureh, with portrait of Luther. Govern- 
ment House, where Charles XV. died, 1872. Town 
Hall (Radhus). a good old brick pile, House of 
Kock and Suell, in Suclisgatan. Old Castle (now 
a prison), where Bothwell was confined. Glove and 
woollen factories. Distance to Lund, 1} Swedish 
miles; to Ystad, 6 Swedish miles. 


From Malmo to Stockholm, 38 miles, by rail- 
way, mostly through uninteresting, hungry-looking 
country, slopes covered with much small timber, 
wide valleys, with lakes, streams, and swamps. 


Elmhult, 83 miles, the birthplace of Linnaeus. 


Linképing, 244 milos, on Lake Roxen, has a 
12th century Gothic Cathedral; Castle; and old 
Town Hall, : 


Nérrkoping, 270 miles. Porvtatiox, 40,472. 
Horets: Stora; Grand; Central. Britist Cox- 
sULATS. An industrial town and seaport on the 
Motala estuagy; quite modern, and unpicturesque. 
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Séddertelje, 360 miles, on the southern outlet 
from Malaren Fiord, a straggling industrial town 
in a bleak, agricultural district. On across the 
island, 234 miles, to the Central Station, 

Stockholm (sco page 32). 

Stockholm to St. Petersburg. 

By steamer direct in about 22 hours at mid- 
summer, but a more interesting voyage is by the 
coasting steamers of the same line, which sail 
between the Aland Isles for Abo, thence between 
the islands and the main land to Hango, and on, 
calling at various creeks, to Helsingfors. Timo 
wholly dependont upon the season, as the intricate 
course amongst the narrow channels between the 
rocky islets on the Finnish const cannot be steered 
at night. The port longest open is Hango, whence 
rail may be taken to St. Petersburg. Departures, 
3 to 4 times per week. Fare, 32 krone, without 
food, to St. Petersburg, or in winter to Hango, and 
on by rail. 

‘Abo (pronounced Oto.) Porvxation, 35,820. 
Horets: Phenix; Jarnwegs. 

Britis AND U.S CoxsuLaTEs. 

‘The former capital of Finland, on the cast side 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, in face of the Aland 
Islands archipelago; consisting of houses of 
painted wood, with wide streets. View from the 
observatory, Mean winter temperature, 21°. 

Archbishop's old brick Cathedral has a fine 
organ, chapels with good ironwork gates, and 
frescoes illustrating Finnish history. Government 
House; Theatre; Statues of Brake and Porthan. 
Tea gardens, Ancient castle in the mouth of the 
river, 

The Island of Runsata is called the “ paradise of 
Finland” (because of its almost unique oaks). It 
has several villas, and can be reached by steamer 
every hour, or by cabs. 

Rail along the coast to Karis and Helsingfors, 
and north-east to Akkas for Tammerfors, whence 
to Vara or Nikolaistad and Tornea, at the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, opposite Hoparanda, on the 
Tornea Estuary in Sweden. Post to Avasata, a 
hill just in the Arctic Circle, the point farthest 
south from which the Midnight Sun can be seen, 
June 19th to 25th. 

Hango, Grand Hotel. 
kept open by an ice-breaking steamer. 
Karis for Helsingfors and Abo. 


A modern town; port 
Rail to 
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Helsingfors. Forviatioy, 85 041. 
Socictetshus, on the Quay; Kleineh’s,  Burrisu 
anp UNITED States Covsuatrs. Many tea 
gardens, especially Brannsparken, where the band 
plays. 

Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, seat of the 
Governor-General and Senate, is a handsome town 
and summer resort, on a granite foundation, on 
the Gulf of Finland, 257 miles from St. Petersburg. 
The new Cathedral is a Greek cross, in the great 
square, having a blue dome with stars, handsome 
pillars, and altar-piece by Neff. Ascend the dome 
for the view. The sides of the square are filled 
up with the University and the“Senate House. 
Alexander University (1832), bas-reliefs_ by 
Sjistrand, illustrating the Wainamoinen epic; 
Russian Library; University Library (150,000 
volumes); Natural History, Anatomical and 
Ostevlogical,and Historico-Ethnological Museums; 
Art Union and Picture Gallery; Polytechnic 
Institute Riddarhus; fine Theatre; Botanical 
Gardens (free), Droska fares: 50 pen. the 
course, 1} marks per hour; double fares from 
midnight to 6 a.m, 

Tourists should obtain information of the 
“Turistfdreningen Finland,” an Association whose 
headquarters are at Helsingfors. 

‘The steamer passes close under the strong 
fortress of Sveaborg. It was taken from the 
Swedes in 1789; and bombarded by the Allied 
fleets in 1854. Further up the Gulf are Lovisa, 
and Predrickshamn (roruLatron, 3,400), where 
the Swedes ceded Finland in 1809, 

Kotka. Horst: Societetshus. Chief seat of 
the timber trade, at the mouth of the Kymmene, 
about 100 miles from Helsingfors, and Russian 
naval station. 

Vyborg (Finnish, Vipuri). Porvtation, 24,569. 
Hotexs: Socictetshus; Andrea; Belivedere. A 
port about 80 miles from St. Petersburg, on the 
Helsingfors line, in a picturesque spot. The 
ruined citadel marks where the first town was 
built by the Swedes. Jmatra Falls, or rather 
continuous Rapids, half-a-mile long, are 22 miles 
distant by rail, Good hotel; fine views; excellent 
fishing. 

The quickest route to Finland is by rail to St. 
Petersburg, thence via Systerbak and Vyborg to 
any town, village, or port in the “Land of the 
"Thousand Lakes.” See Route 11, 


Hote 
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ROUTE 15. 
COPENHAGEN TU BERLIN AND ITALY. 
(The Brenner Route). 

From Christiania and Stockholm to Copenhagen 
asin Route 14. From Stockholm there is also a 
route from Lund, on the Stockhulm-Malmo line, 
to Trelleborg, whence steamers run direct to 
Sassnitz twice a day in 4 to 5 hours, bringing 
Stockholm and Berlin within 24 hours of each 

other. 

From Corennacen via Kjige to Masnedsund, 
s; the train is there run on to a steamer 
ried across to Orhoved in 40 minutes. To 
the east is Moen Island, the “Danish Switzer- 
nd,” with a limestone headland 500 fect high. 
From Orhoved the train is taken on across the 
island of Falster. 


Nykjobing (Ninkiobing), 14 miles. Porvia- 
Tox, 6,000. HoreL: Lindiners. A little town, 
the chief place in Falster, on @ picturesque part 
of Goldburgsund, facing Lolland. Cathedral of 
Lolland-Falster} and Nurre Ladegaard, a castle 
of the Queens of Denmark. The island of Mien 
can be visited via Grénsund, in Falster, whence 
by steamer. On to Gjedser, where steamer is 
taken (2 hours) for Warnemiinde, near Rostock, 
whence to New Strelitz and Berlin, 110 miles in 
113 hours. 


Berlin (sce page 15). The arrival from the 
north is at the Stettiner Bahnhof; the departure 
south is from the Anhalt Station, at the other end 
of the Friederich-strasse. 


Berlin to Verona, 688 miles, 


From Berlin to Munich there are two routes 
used: Via Wittenberg, Leipzig, Hof, and Regens- 
burg, by ordinary express in 12} hours; via 
Wittenberg, Halle, Weissenfels, Gera, Probstzella, 
Lichtenfels, and Nuremberg, in 143 hours; Fares, 
93.00 and 65.10 marks. The former is the route 
taker by the “North-South” express, Berlin to 
Milan, in 224 hours, for 148.20 marks. Berlin to 
Leipzig, 1014 miles, see Route 9; Leipsig to Hof, 
108} miles: Hof to Munich, vin Ratisbon 
(Regensburg), 194} miles—see Route 8. Munich 
to Rosenheim, 41 miles; Rosenheim to Kufstein 
(Austrian frontier), 22 miles; Kufstein, 10 miles, 
to Worgl, on the Vienna-Sa)zburg, Sargans, 
Zurich line,—See Route 6, 


ROUTE 15,—MUNICH—INNS: 


Munich. Portratios, 500,000. Horets: Four 
Seasons; Bavarian; Cuntinental; Leinfelder; 
Park. 

H.B.M.'’s Minister Resipent.—V. A. W. 
Drummond, C.B. 

Consvux.—J. Krapp, Esq. 

U.S. Consut.—J. H. Worman, Esq. 

The capital of Bavaria originated with a 10th 
century monastery, but for many years has beén 
famous as the German art centre. The main 
thoroughfare is the Bayer-strasse, running from 
the Central Railway Station to the river, which is 
crossed by the Maximilian Bridge to the Max 
Josef Platz, on which is the Royal Palace. 

Oxsects or IntsRest.— Alte Residenz and 
Festsaal in the Palace; the Alte Pinakothek, and 
Neue Pinakothek; National Museum; Gly ptothek; 
the Basilica of St. Boniface; the New Cathedral 
(building); Frauen, Theatiner, Michael, Ludwig, 
Maria, and Allerheiligen Churches; ' Library ; 
University; Maximilaneum (Gallery); The 
Siegegesthor; Rathbaus; Public Gardens ; the 
colossal statue of Bavaria and Lion, with Hall of 
Fame. Excuraions to the old Castle (tenanted by 
the Rev. G. M. Royce, the American Chaplain) 
and to the battlefield of Hohenlinden. 


Innsbruck, 47} miles. 
Horets: *Tirel; Soleil a’O: 
Victoria. 

Baitish ano U.S. ConsvLates. 

A picturesque town on the Sill and Inn, a 
favourite summer resort, and the centre of many 
attractive excursions. The view down the High 
Street is magnificent, and the street architecture 
is very imposing, with many curious, carved, 
gabled, and painted houses. ‘the Rudolph Foun- 
tain (1863) commemorates the union of Tyrol, 
1363. One church has a collection of works of 
art. Franciscan Church contains the Marimilian 
Tomb, surrounded by 28 colossal statues in bronze 
of various real and mythical persons, and the 
tomb of Hofer. This is one of the most remarkable 
™ ments extant, and, among many other statues 
of varying merit, that of King Arthur of England 
is by far the most artistic. Palace and Garden, 
near the Statue of Leopold V.: University; 
Ferdinandeum Museum, with good collections of 
the natural history of Tyrol; Goldene Dachl 
Palace; and Theatre. Excursion to /g/s, «famous 
“cure,” in the forest. 

The line winds south through the celebrated 
Brenner Pass, amidst maguificent Alpine scenery, 
for 28 miles to Brenner. 


POPULATION, 30,000. 
Europe; Munich; 


Botzen, or Bozen. Porvzatiox, 
Horeis: Victoria; Bristol; Greif. 

The old Pons Drusi, at the junction of the Talfer 
and Eisack, under the Calvarienberg, a good centre 
for excursions, Visit the Egyenthal and the 
Karersee, beyond the great gorge. Ano 
excursion is by the rail to Kaltern (I hour). Gri 
a suburb of Botzen, is a well-known but quict 


12,000. 


BRUCK—TRIENT—MODENA. 105 
| Cathedral, with an old tower; aud a flood dyke of 
; 2 miles, Some curious mud pillars at the Finster- 
bach. From here it is 20 miles to Predazzo, and 
thence 3 hours to Val Travignolo, or Panveggio, 
among the forests of tho Fassa Alps. Then 12 
miles to Primiero, or 20 miles to Agordo, or 20 
miles to Capriie, near the Dolomites; to the 
Mendel Pass, 4 hours by carriage. 


Meran, 20 miles by branch line from Botzen, 
PorcLaTion, 7,000. HoTers: *Erzherzog; Johann; 
Meranerhof. The old capital of the Tyrol, now a 
health resort, with milk and grape cures, and 
amidst romantic and beautiful surroundings, 

‘The Hne continues through grand scenery for 
35 miles to 


Trient. Porvtation, 21,650. Horets: Trento; 
Europa; Grand. 

The Italian Trento, and ancient Tridentum in 
the Tyrol, on the Adige; a centre for the Dolomites 
and glaciers, among beautiful hills, The Roman- 
yesque Cathedral, of 13-15th centuries, has two 
| cupolas, and several frescoes (a good one near the 

entrance), with a fountain, St. Maria Maggiore, 
wherein was held the famous Council of 1545-63, is 
j worth a visit. One pi ntains portraits of 
| 878 prelates. The Virgin Pillar adjoining was 
erected at the tercentenary, 1855. An interesting 
railway leads to Zezze, on the direct route to 
Venice, through grand Alpine scenery. 

Campiglio, 7 hours from Trient by diligence, 
through striking and beautiful scenery. Horen 
DES ALPES. 

From Roveredo, the next station, there is a 
diligence to Recoaro, and the line passing Mori 
reaches Ala, the (frontier station, 189 miles from 
Kufstein, under the Alps. On 33 milcs to 


Verona, (see Routes 5 and 16). 

From Verona there is a railway west to Milan; 
east to Venice; south, via Mantua, to Bologna, 
for Florence. Rome, Naples; and to Ancona and 
| Brindisi. See Routes 3 and 4. 
| Leaving the station at Porta Nuova the line 

Tuns across the plain southwards past Dossubuono 

j and Roverbella for 25 miles to Mantua (roruta- 
TION, 30,000; HoTELS—Senoner, Croce Verde), an 
interesting old Lombard city once called the 
“Glorious.” ‘The town is on an island in a lake 
formed by the Po, The chief Piazza is named 
jafter Virgil. Visit Pietole, his birthplace ; the 
Castello Gi Corte; Corte Reale; the Virgilian 
Lyceum and Museum; St. Peter's Cathedral; and 
Sta. Maria della Grazie. On past Borgoforte 
and Carpi to Mcdena, 63} miles from Veroua. 


Modena. Porvzation, 64,000. 
Marco; Leopardo. The ancient Autina has a 
Duomo (Archbishop's Cathedral) of the 11th cen- 
tury; Academy of Fine Arts; University; and 


Horexs: San 


Observatory. ‘The churches St. Peter, St. Michael, 
and St. Franeis are worth inspecting, 

See Route 3, page 50, for communications with 
Milan. 


For Route to Florence and Rome, see Route 5p, 


watering place. Long arcade streets, or Lauben 


page 54. 


* For further particulars, 


sed Advertisenient pages. 
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ROUTE 16. 
ST. PETERSBURG TO VIENNA, 
MARSEILLES, AND CARTAGENA. 

There is a through express service in winter 
between St. Petersburg, Cannes, and Marseilles, 
about 4,091 kilometres, in 75 hours, with three 
changes of trains (Warsaw, Vienna, and Cannes). 

The route is from St. Petersburg to Vilna, 650 
versts (see Route 11). From Vilna the train runs 
through Grodno and Bielostok, near the primeval 
forest in which the Aurochs is preserved, across 
marsh land and well-tillod ficlds, 388 versts, to 
Warsaw (sce Route 13). 


From Warsaw the line runs, 63 versts, to 
SKIERNEWITZ (POPULATION, 9,800), an Impertal 
domain; and 36 versts further to Kolinshki, 
whence a branch line runs (25 versts) to 


Lodg. Porvtatioy, 350,000. Horens: Grand; 
Victoria; Poland. The manufacturing capital of 
Poland, which has grown from a village to a 
great modern city within 30 years. 


On to Granica, the frontier, 288 versts from 
Warsaw. 


On to Oderborg and Vienna (see Roufes 7 and 
10). 

From Vienna to Bruck, 108 miles, as in Route 7; 
on, via St. Michael, Glandorf, and Villach, 161 
miles, to Pontafel. From Pontabba, on the 
Italian frontier, via Udine, to Maestre, 120 miles; 
Maestre to Venice, 54 miles (see Route 5). From 
Maestro to Verona, Milan, and Milan to Genoa, 
241 miles, as in Route 15; Genoa to Marseilles, as 
in Route 3; Marseilles to Arles, 544 miles, or 
Tarascon, 62 miles; and Tarascon to Cette, 65 
miles; Narbonne, 108 miles; Port Bou (frontier), 
174 miles; Bareclona, 279 miles. Through express 
trains from Marscilles in 14 hours. 


Barcelona (sce page 40). Bareclona to Sara- 
gossa, 2274 miles ; Saragossa to Madrid, 211} miles. 


Barcelona, south, along the coast to Tarragona, 
683i miles; Tarragona to Valencia, 71 miles; 
Valencia to La Encina, 70 miles; La Encina and 
Alicante, 48 miles; Alicante to Murcia, 464 miles ; 
Murcia to Cartagena, 49} miles. There are no 


through trains, but the journey can be done from ; 


Barcelona, 348 miles, in 23 hours. See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide and Route 17, 
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' ROUTE 17. 

j FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN PORTS 
| TO ALGERIA, TUNIS, AND TRIPOLI. 
' 


(West Mediterranean Route.) 


MARSEILLES to ALcrens (402 miles). Leave 
| Marseilles on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
| and Saturdays at 1 p.m. by C. G. T, Steamer (Cie 
| Generale Transatlantique); on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 6 p.m. by 8, @.T. V. Steamer (Societe 
Generale de Transports & Vapeur); on Thursdays 
at 4 pan. by C. N. M. Steamer (Compagnie de 
Navigation Mixte Touache). Fares, £4 16s., £8 8s., 
£1 12s,, including food. Voyage, 24 hours. 

MansEiies to Bona direct by C. G. T. Steamer 
on Tuesdaysat 5 p.m, to Bougie direct by C. G.T. 
Steamer on Sundays at 5 p.m.; to Oran direct 
525 miles, by C. G. T, Steamer on Thursdays and 
Saturdays at 5 p.m. by C.N, M. Steamer on Wed- 
nesdaysat6 p.m.; by 8.G. T. V. Steamer on Tues- 
days and Fridays at 5 p.m.; to Phillipeville by 
C.G.T. Steamer on Saturday noon; by 8. G.T. V. 
Steamer on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6 p.m. 
To Tenis direct, 471 miles, in 36 hours, by C. G. T. 
Steamer on Mondays and Fridays at noon, 


ES to ALGERIAN Ports (coast wise) — 
, CoLto, and Dsrpsxttr by C. G. T. 
Steamer on Thursday at 1 p.m.; to Algiers and 
Djidjelli, to La Cauce, PHILutrevinty, and Bosa, 
on Saturday at noon. 

MarsgILLES to TunistaNn Ports by C. G. T. 
Steamer on Friday at noon, arriving at Bizerta 
on Saturday at 8-30 p.m.; Tuts on Sunday at 
5 a.m.; SFAX on Monday at 8 a.m.; Susa on 
Tuesdays at 5 aam.; returning on Tuesdays at 
3p.m.; from Tunis on Wednesdays at noon; from 


Bizerta on Wednesdays at 10-30 p.m.; arrive 
| Marscilles on Fridays at 7 a.m. 
Marseittes to Tunis and Susa, Monastir, 


Mechedia, Sfax, Gabes, Djerbah, and Tripoli by 
©. N. M. steamers on Wednesday at 1 p.m. 
Marseritxs to ORAN, Beni-Saf, Nemours, Melill 
Tetuan, Gibraltar, and Tangiers by C. 
| steamers every other Wednesday at 6 p.m. 
Oran, Arzew, Mostagnem, Nemours, Melilla, and 
Malaga by C.N. M. steamers every other Wed- 
nesday at 6 p.m. 


| Napres to PaLERMo and Tums, by N. G. 1 
, steamers on Mondays at 7-30 pm. Napues to 
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Messixa, Malta, and Tripoli by N. G. I. steamers 
on Saturdays at 2 p.m; and Trivott to DsERBAH, 
Gabes, Sfax, Mehe Monastir, Susa, and Tanis, 
on Thursdays at 5 p.m. to MALTA on Sundays 
at 4 p.m; to MisraTA and Beneast, fortnightly. 

MALaGa to Meninta by the Mahon line on 
and Thursdays at 8 p.m; arriving on 
and Fridays at 7 a.m; returning tho 
same days at 6 p.m. 

Nore.—-Circular tickets at reduced fares are 
issued at all French stations for combined railway 
and steamer services to Algerian ports. Itineraries 
are arranzed according to the wish of the traveller, 
and the tickets are available in Algeria from port 
to port, by railway or steamer, as most convenient. 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 

From ENGLAND BY Sea.—The Papayanni and 
Moss lines from Liverpool call at Algiers, fort- 
nightly sailings, fare £10. P. & O. or other 
steamers to GIBRALTAR, etc. 

North Africa. 

The North Coast of Africa, eastward from 
Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, is nominally under the 
rule of the Sultan of Morocco, but the Kabyles of 
the Riff coast are practically independent, and 
with the solitary exception of Melilla, which is 
under Spanish protection, visits to ports are not 
without danger, and travel into the interior is 
impossible for Europeans. 


THE FRENCH COLONY 
of Algeria extends from the mouth of the River 
Zusfara to Tunis, 550 miles, and the three depart- 
ments Oran, Alger, and Constantine have an 
aggregate AREA of 184,474 square miles, and a 
POPULATION of 4,824,000, of which seven-cighths is 
Moslem. 

Hints To TRAVELLERS.—Before making any 
extended journey into the interior, the English 
traveller should, through his Consul, obtain an 
interview with the Chis du Bureau Arabe, who will 
give him a circular letter to the authorities on his 
route, in order that he may be enabled to get 
horses at places where none are to be hired. If 
the traveller is a sportsman, by all means let him 
take a gun; also a rifle, if he can convenicatly do 
#0. Pistols are quite unnecessary for purposes of 
self-defence; the roads are nearly everywhere free 
from danger, and where it exists the local authori- 
ties will always grant an escort. 
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Booxs. Winter in Algiers, Bridgman ; 
Algeria as it is, Mrs. Evans; Walks Round Algiers, 
Miss Seguin; Through the Palms in Algeria and 
Tunis, by the Hon. L. Wingficld; Lady Herbert's 
Search after Sunshine; the Itineraire de U Algérie, 
by L, Piesse; Dr. Bennett's Winter on the Shores 
of the Mediterranean; Miss Edwards's Winter 
among the Swatious. 

Guiox Booxs.—AMurray's, Sir R. L. Playfair; 
Practical Guide, G. W. Harris; Hints to Algerian 
Tourists, C. E. Flower; Mediterranean Winter 
Resorts, G. Reynolds-Ball. Many French Guides, 
obtainable loeally. Fiction, Billy Bellew and Mile. 
ds Mersae, by W. E. Norris. 
s#4.—The ordinary hotel charges are 12 
to 20 francs a days pensions, 10 to 12 franes a day. 
s.—Carriages, 20 franes a day; 12 francs 
river 1 franc, the hour 2 franes. 
Boars.—30 centimes to or from steamer. 


ALGIERS. 

Porvtatios, 96,784, French and Arabs. 
Jews. 

Hortets.—De l'Europe, Boulevard de la Repub- 
lique: Grand Hotel de 1'Oasis; Hotel Kirsch. 
At Mustapha Supéricur:—Hotel D'Orient; Hétet 
Continentai, both first-class; St. George. 

Furnished apartments and houses can be obtained 
in the town and suburbs. In Mustapha Supérieur, 
the healthiest locality, houses are 250 francs and 
upwards. Persons in delicate health should avoid 
the suburb of St. Eugene, facing the north-east. 

H. B. M's Aceyr axp CoxsuL-GexeraL—F, 
Hay Newton, Esq. ; 

Unitep States Coxsut.—D. 8. Kidder, Esq. 

Restwwent Excuish Puvstctax.—Dr, Thomson, 
Cereled’ Alger. 

ENGLISH SeRVICES at Trinity Church and the 
Presbyterian Church at Mustapha, 

Post axp TeLEcRarH Orvice.—Place de 1a 
République. 

Moszy.—Same as in France. 

Banxers.—Modeste Garro and E. Rey and Co. 
Crédit Lyonnais. 

Enatisi Club at Mustapha Supérieur. 

Passponts.—These are not now necessary, but 
are convenient as a means of identification. 

It was captured by the Frencb, 1830. Gen. Chanzy 
was for some time Gavernor-General, in succession 


Many 
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to Marshal MacMahon, It is built on the slope ota 
hill, and looks well from the sea. ‘The lower part of 
the town is now laid vut in the French style, in 
good strects, with arcades for foot passengers, 
The harbour, the scene of Exmouth's victory, 1816, 
is enclosed by two moles, strengthened with battle- 
ments. The Place du Gouvernement is well 
planned, and on one side there is avery good statue 
to the memory of the late Duke of Orleans, who was 
4 great benefactor to the city. Ie built the new 
grand mosque. The native quarters of the town 
are on the upper part of the hill, and must be 
visited; they are picturesque, and now kept clean; 
abounding in curious specimens of Moorish archi- 
tecture, shops, and bazaars. The court-yard of 
the Governor-General’s Palace should be scen—- 
Permission is readily granted. The environs of 
Algiers are very beautiful; cabs and tramways 
ply in abundance all day. Moorish curiosities 
and Algerian merchandise (jewellery, ete.) can 
be bought to any extent, but are dearer than in 
London or Paris. The Mosques may always be 
entered, but you are expected to take your shoes 
off at the door. The oldest Mosque is the Djama-el- 
Kebir, of the tenth century. There is an excellent 
Theatre; and a second has been built, destined for 
Italian Opera, 


Onsects or Norice.—The Cathedral, formerly 
a Mosque; the Archbishop's Palace, in an old 
Moorish house, Several Orphanages, in charge of 
nuns, Museum and Library, in Rue Lotopbage, 
containing many Roman Stones and sarcophagi, 
ete. from neighbouring sites, with illuminated 
Korans from the fourteenth century. Jardin 
d'Acclimation (by tramway), where the date and 
fan palms, bread fruit, and plantain may be 
scen, besides oranges and citrons. The Kasbah, 
an old Arab fort, near the Palace of the last 
Dey, who there boxed the French Consul's ears, 
and so broughtin the French to terminate his rule. 
Fine church of Notre Dame, in Moorish style, 
on a prominent elevation. Arab cemetery of Abd- 
er-rahman, with its mosque and tombs. Jewish 
burial places and tombs. Grotto, called the Ne- 
gresses’ Sacrifice, near the Seven Fountains Spring. 
Maison Carrée, a prison. Among the people, notice 
the Moors, or town Arabs, as distinguished from 
the wandering Arabs; the Jews; the aboriginal 
Berbers, or Kabyles, who were not conquered by 
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the Arabs; the Biskris, who are usually hamals 
(porters); the Zibanis, or water carriers. 


Cumate.—This placa is now the winter resort 
of many English families, who here find an equable 
temperature with an average of 60°, a clear and 
clastic atmosphere, and a sunny and exbilarati 
sky for wenkly and consumptive residents. It is, 
however, more suitable to the earlier stage of 
pulmonary disease than to the later and aggravated 
stage. Those who intend to winter here should 
leave England in October. January, April, and 
May are delightful; February and March are 
variable and wet. 


Excurstons.—To the beautiful suburbs of 
Mustapha Supérieure and St. Eugéne; to Fl Biar 
and Kuba; to the Chiffa Gorge and the pass of 
‘Teniah de Musniah; to Medeah; to the ‘Tomb of 
Juba; to Cherchell, on the coast west of Algiers, 
formerly Cresara, and once capital of the Mauri- 
tanian Kingdom, destroyed by the Vandals. To 
the Algerian Switzerland, in the Kabylia Moun- 
tains, by rail, two days required. 

Rat. to Berman, 31} miles, where the trunk 
line is reached, See below. 

Oran. Porvtation, 85,081, HoTELs—Conti- 
nental; Paix; Univers. Britist axp Usitep 
States CoxsunaTes, A chief port, with a well- 
protected harbour, 7 acres in extent, und nearly 
7,000 feet of quay front. Mines at Musselman, 
worked by an English Company. At Mers-el-Kebir, 
the Portus Divinus of the Romans, are warm 
sulphur springs; it is 8 miles west of Oran, and 
the port for petroleum imports. 

Oran to Tunis by Railway. 

There is a direct line constructing to Tlemcen, 
but at present the western terminus of the rail- 
way system is reached via St. Barbe-du-Ticlat, 
16 miles from Oran, Tlemcen is 86 miles S.W., 
the line ascending from Sahel, or shore, to Tell, 
or the upland plateau. From Tahia, 46 miles, 
a branch line runs 49 miles south to Ras-el-Ma. 

At Tiemcen there are mosques well worth 
visiting, and the tomb of Sidi-el-Halmi is a 
place of pilgrimage. 

At PERREGAUX, 45 miles on the trank line from 
Oran, the railway from Arzew to the Sahara 


crosses; trains run through to Ain-Sefa three 
times a week. 
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RELIzawE, 30 miles further east, a junction, the 
Tine from the port of Mostagnem to Tiaret 
crossing here. 

ORLEANSVILLE, about mid-way between Oran 
and Algiers. 

Afreville, 50 miles west, is the station for 
Miliana, 5 miles, the ruins of Maliana, with a 
sanitorium (altitude, 2,400 feet) in the picturesque 
hills. 

Bou-Mepra, station for the Hammam R'His 
hot sulphur springs, on the site of Agua Calide 
(Hore: des Bains). 

Bupa. Porutation, 27,772. Horets: Gironde; 
Orient. The cavalry headquarters and remount 


depét. Branch line to Berrou-Aghia, three hours, 
daily service. 


Algiers, 261 miles, see above, 

‘Tho East Algerian Railway runs 265 miles to 
El-Guerrah, then via Constantine to Phillipeville. 
The trunk-line continues east from Khroub, 270 
miles. A cross-line runs south from Phillipeville to 
Constantine and Khroub, then to El-Guerrah, and 
thence to Biskra, 125 miles south of El-Guerrah. 

Constantine (ancient Cirta). Porutatioy, 
51,997. Horet: Grand. Many ruins; ‘Alkdntara 
Bridge; Palace; Mosques; Museum; Opera 
House ; Many interesting excursions, the town 
being amidst beautiful surroundings. 

Biskrah, the present real terminus of the 
Trans-Saharan Railway constructing towards 
Lake Chad. A winter resort, famous for its dry 
climate, occupying an oasis on the fringe of the 
desert. Horets: Victoria: Oasis. Season: Jan.- 
March. Many excursions among pine-groves; to 
Touggourt; to the Baths of Salahin, 

Khroub to Lona, 126 miles, The trunk iine 
centinnes east from Duvivier, 34 miles from Bona. 

Bona (rorutation, 34,498. lorEts—d’Orient: 
de Geneve), near the ancient Zippo, in Numidia 
(massive ruins), where St. Augustine was bishop. 
Brrrist anv U.S. Consutates. Rail, 20 miles to 
Ain-Mokra, west of Bona. 

Dovivier to Tunis, 186 miles, via Soukhar 
whence a line runs south parallel with the frontier 
of Tunis to Tebessa in 54 hours, 

Tunis, a Turkish vilayet, was annexed by 
France in 1881. Its reigning Bey is Mohammed- 
el-Hadi, who governs with the assistance of a 
French: Minister Resident. The arma is about 


60,000 square miles, and the roruLaTioN, 2,000,000, 
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Tunis (ancient Tunes). Porvtation, 170,000. 
Horet: Paris. On the African coast, near Old 
Carthage, inside Cape Bon. Brrtisn anv U.S. 
ConsuLaTEs. Ongxcts or IntErEst—Dar-cl-Bey, 
or Bey's Palace, where Queen Caroline once 
resided; Citadel; Mosques; Bazaars—the most 
Oriental in Africa (excepting those of Morocco). 
Excursion to the Palace of the Bardo, 3 miles, 
near Hadrian's Aqueduct, 

Excurstons.—To Carthage. The ruins of the 
Roman Carthago, on the site of Dido's city, are 
easily visited from Tunis, either by carriage, 25 
francs, or by taking the railway to Marsa, on the 
Goletta line. The aqueduct (restored) and the 
cisterns or granaries of Hadrian are almost the 
sole objects of interest remaining. Sce-Davis's 
Carthage and Her Remains. To Kairwan, 100 
miles, a sacred town, with 7th century mosque, 
reached either by steamer or the railway (6 hours) 
to Susa, where there is a British Consulate, and 
information may be obtained by those desiring to 
visit the cave dwellings near the frontier, and the 
const of ‘Tripoli. 

European Coast Ports and Islands. 

The principal coasting services of the West 
Mediterranean are:— . 

From Marseiies to Barcelona, Malaga, and 
Gibraltar by the C.G.T. Steamers on the 18th of 
the month; to Valencia, on Thursday, at 8 a.m. 
To Toulon, Nice (15 fres.}, and Genoa (40 fres.); 
Propriano and Bonifacio, on Friday, noon; to 
Naples, on Sunday; to Genoa, on Sunday. 

From Nartss to Cagliari, on Tuesday, at 10 a.m.; 
to Capri, via Vico, Eque, Meta, Cassano, Torrento, 
and Massa, daily at 8 p.m; to Procida, Ischia, 
and Caramicciolla, daily; to Messina, Reggio, 
Catania, Syracuse, Malta, and TRrPoxt, on Satur- 
day, at 2 pm. 

From Marseriixs to Constca.—On Monday and 
Friday, at 4 p.m., by Frassinet Steamer to Ajaccio; 
on Tnesday, at 11 a.m., to Ie-Rousse and Calvi; 
on Sunday and Thursday, at 11 a.m., to Bastia 
and Leghorn—by C.G.T. Steamer on Wednesday, 
at 5 p.m. 

From Barcrrona to BaLgaric IsLanps—To 
Alcudia and Mahon, Wednesday, 4 p.m. Barcelona 
to Palma (11-12 hours), Friday, 7 p.m.; Barcelona to 
Soller, Sunday, 7 p.m,; Alicante to Iviza and Palma, 
Monday. noomg Valencia to Jviza and Palma, 
Thursday, 6 p.m. Returning from Alcudia to 
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Barcelona, Sunday, 4 p.m. Palma to Barcelona, 
Friday, 6 p.m.; Palma to Iviza and Alicante, 
Saturday, 9 a.m.; Palma to Iviza and Valencia, 
Wednesday, 9 a.m; Soller to Barcelona, Mouday, 
7 p.m; Palma to Mahon, Saturday, 6 pan; Mahon 
to Palma, Tuesday, 5 p.m.; Mahon to Barcelona, 
calling at Alcudia, Sunday, 8 a.m. 

From Leguory to Naples, Palermo, Messina, 
Catania, and the East Mediterrancan by N.G.I1. 
Steamer, on Wednesday, at 4 p.m. 

Balearic Islands.--Masonca (dfallorca), the 
largest, 135 miles from Barcelona, length 60 miles, 
breadth 45 miles, has a hill range with a peak, 
Mayor de Yorella, 5,000 feet high. Palma, vorv- 
LATION, 62,525, Horeis: Grand; Mallorca; Vapor. 
British Consunate. OBsecTs oF INTEREST.— 
Cathedral; Dominican Convent; Church of St. 
Francis; Palace of the Governor; Town Hall; 
Lonja; Bull Ring; Theatre; Hospitals, ete. 
Excursions to Alcudia, a port, 8 miles; to Arta 
Caves, Miramer, Bellver Castle, Soller, and the 
Soller valley. Mrvoxca, 27 miles north-east of 
Majorca, is only 33 miles by 18 miles, and has 
38,000 inhabitants. Ciudadela is the capital, 
25 miles from Port Mahon, the chief town. 
British Consu.ate. There are Moorish ruins, 
and many talayots, or Phoenician remains; the 
Convent of Monte Tora can be seen; the harbour 
is excellent, and was captured and long held by 
the English, Admiral Byng was executed for 
losing it. It was ceded in 1802. Iviza, 42 miles 
south-west of Majores, was the ancient Ebusus. 
Porciation about 25,000. There is good bird 
shooting in the islands. 

Capri (Caprez}, 24 miles from Naples. Poru- 
LATION, 6,000, Hotes: Quisisana; Royal; Grotte 
Bleue. Britisn ap Unit States CoNsvLaTEs. 
‘The chief Onsects of INTEREST in this favourite 
health resort are: ‘The Blue, Green, and Red 
Caves or Grottoes; Barbarossa’s Castle; the Villa 
of Tiberius; Roman Baths. 

Corsica (La Corse), 115 miles in length, about 
55 in width, and 90 miles from the French coast. 
The capital is Asaccro. Porvrarion, 20,561. 
Horets: Ajaccio et Continental; France; Snisse ; 
Etrangers. Britis Consunats. The birthplace 
of Napoleon J., and home of the family, with many 
relics of the Bonapartes, Excursion to Monte 
Oro, nearly 9,000 feet, with Inn, , Rail 98 miles to 
Basta (Popunation, 22,332. Hore: France. 
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Clubs), the chief commercial port, 6 hours’ steam 
from Leghorn, Citadel; Genoese Forts ; Parlia- 
ment House; Brando Grotto, Branch Lines to 
Ghisonaccia and Calvi [a quaint old town, once 
attacked by Nelson], thus affording easy communi- 
cation to starting places for the ascents of the peaks 
or shooting excursions, There is moufion (wild 
sheep) and boar hunting. Mountain lakes; sulphur 
and chalybeate springs, cte. The port of Bonifacio 
(poruLation, 4,000; HoTEL: Gourmets) has a 
Knight Templar's Church ; Grottoes ; old build- 
ings; and the Aragon Staircase, 

Elba, a small island belonging to Italy, between 
Bastia and Leghorn, and called at by the steamers 
serving these ports. 

Sardinia (ana 9,294 square miles) is 115 mites 
from the Italian coust. POPULATION, 776,(W00. 
Chief town CAGLIARI (POPULATION, 53,734, HOTEL: 
Bolso). Cathedral; University; Castle ; Awphi- 
theatre. SANARI—POPULATION, 38,200; Hotes: 
Italia, Ponto Torres, chief Harbour, with rail- 
way (174 miles) to Cagliari, Sardinia provides 
good shooting. The hills have peaks 5-6,000 fect, 
and among the archmological remains are Pheui- 
ceantombs; monoliths ; Roman and other potte'y. 
‘At Caprera, near the const, Garibaldi died. 

Sicily (AREA, 9,936 square miles; POPTLATION, 
2,927,766) is reached from Reggio and MxssixAa. 
Popvtatioy, 150,00, Horeis—Trincaria; Vit- 
torla, Britis aNp U.S, ConsutaTEs. A new 
town, replacing that destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1783, Cathedral (rebuilt); Sta. Maria Church, 
once a Roman temple, then a mosque; University. 
with museum. Rail 210 miles to Palermo. 
Porviation, 810,352. HoTers—Igica; France; 
Palmes; Trincarin, Britis AND U.S. Consucares. 
The chief objects of interest include the Daomo 
once 2 mosque; Royal Palace; Martorana; Gio- 
vannidegli Eremite, Salvatore, Domenico, and 
other churches. 

Messina.—From Palermo, 130 miles (rail about 
21u miles); Mount Etna, 50 miles; and Syracuse 
(by vail), 113 miies. 

Yorusatioy, 142,000, 

Hors1s.—Vittoria; Trinacria; Venezia. 

H. B, M?s Vicr-Coxsut.—G. C. Lascelles, Esq. 
np StatRs Consur.—C. M. Canghy, Esq. 
Melardi & Sons; Cailler, Walker, &Co. 

Sveamers.—To Catania, Malta, Marseilles, 
Naples, Palermo, ete. See Route 3. 
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Oxssects oF Norick.—The Citadel; Harbour 
(which is one of the finest in the Mediterranean) 
and Quay, amile in length; Cathedral, and several 
of its fifty Churches; Palaces; Capuchin Convent, 
on the hill; Senate, and its staircase of white 
marble; University; Museum; Theatre. Here 
‘@ scientific expedition from England was landed 
just in time to observe the total eclipse of 22nd 
December, 1870, after the unlucky wreck of H.M.S. 
Psyche (which carried them out) at the back of the 
island. The best view, and it is truly enchanting, 
of the town and its environs is obtained from the 
hill on which the Capuchin Convent stands. The 
journey to Catania and the old Greek city of 
Syracuse, along the eastern coast, is magnificent. 


Mount Etna can be seen, towering in majestic 
grandeur, 10,874 feet high, and 70 miles in circum- 
ference at its base. ‘fhe summit is a league in 
circumference, and is formed within like a large 
amphitheatre, from whence smoke issues. In 1809 
an eruption took place in a dozen different parts 
of the voleano, and covered the land with lava 
to the depth of 35 fect. It was in eruption on 
the north-eust side, 28th November; 1868. Pindar 
lived here in 435 3.c. At the eruption of 30th 
January, 1865, four new craters and nine lava 
streams burst out, threatening Piemont and 
other valleys. ‘he latest eruption, in 1886, only 
destroyed some vineyards. One of the places 
around its base is Bronté, 35 miles from Catania, 
which gave the title of duke to Nelson, with an 
estate which still belongs to hisfamily. One ofthe 
light Sicilian wines imported from Marsala is called 
Bronté. It was Nelson who first encouraged the 
drinking of Marsala wine on Loard the fleet, 1802. 

Syracuse (Siracusa), 7} hours by rail from 
Messina, Porvtation, 32,875. Hotri—Vittoria 
Britisa Coysuate. A town founded 754 5.c. by 
the Gieeks and captured by the Romans 212, when 
Archimedes was killed. The old Syracusa was 
14 miles in circumference, and there are many 
antiquities, including Theatre; Amphitheatre; 
Catacombs ; Temples of Jupiter, Diana, Minerva, 
ete.; Euryalus Fot; Fountain of Arethusa. The 
papyrus grows wild in the neighbourhood, and is 
also cultivated. Catania, 59 miles by rail from 
Messina, Porurariox, 150,000. Horr1s—Bristol; 
Grande Bretagne. Britis AND U.S. ConsuLaTes. 
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of the remains are now buried beneath the lava, 
Mount Etna is reached by rail to Aderno or Piede- 
monte from Catania, Mule path to the crater. 
Other towns are Marsala, Girgent!, Taormina, ete. 
The island is rich in antiquities, most of which 
can be visited by railway; 672 miles of line are 
open. Consult Sici/y, by Douglas Sladen, 1901. 


ROUTE 18. 
LONDON TO EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
(Long Sea Routes.) 
By P. & 0. steamer from London on Thursdays, 
seilles or via Malta, to Port Said, arriving 
later; Ist class, £20; 2nd, £12. To Cairo, 
s, £23 4s.; or by Orient line on alternate 
ays, same fares; or on Mondays from South- 
ampton by North German Lloyd line, arriving 
Sunday week, same fares, From Liverpool to 
Alexandria, ete. £14, by Papayanni or Moss line. 
Hull to Alexandria by Wilson line. Manchester 
and London to Alexandria, by Prince line, for £13. 
‘See Route 22. In the winter season the Austra- 
lian P, & O. steamers ulso call at ALEXANDRIA. 
(Overtand Routes.) 

By P. & 0. overland mail route, via Brindisi and 
Port Said, Fridays, 9 p.m. fare, £25 88, ld. To 
Cairo, £28 Lis. 8d. See Route 4. 

By 4f.3f. from London on Wednesdays, 13 a.m., 
via Paris to Marseilles, thence 9-30 a.m, on Thurs- 
days to Alexandria, arriving 4 a.m. on Tuesdays, 
and Cairo 11-40 a.m; or London on Saturdays 
and Marseilles on Sundays to Port Said. Fares, 
Ist service, to Cairo, £22 1s. 1d; 2nd service, 
Marseilles to Port Said, £17. See Koute 2 for 
London, Paris, Marseilles. 

By P. & 0. via Marscilles, from London on 
‘Thursdays, Marseilles on Fridays at noon, to 
Cairo, £27 2s. 11d; Marseilles to Port Said or 
Alexandris, £15; from return fare, if within 
12 months, 25 per cent. rebate is allowed. 

From London on Tuesday morning to Ostend 
and Vienna, from Trieste on Thursday, 7-10 a.m., 
to Alexandria, arriving 6 am. Monday, by Aus- 
trian Lloud steamer. London-Cairo, £26 10s. 7d. 

From London on Sunday, via Route 4, to Genoa, 
thence on Tuesday by North German Lloyd to Port 
Said. London-Cairo, £24 38. 7d. 

From London on alternate Friday mornings to 
Naples, as Route 3, thence on alternate Sundays at 


‘A Greek colony founded ahout 750 a.c., but most | 


noon by Orient line to Port Said, arriving on 
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Thursday. London-Cairo, £25 6s, 8d. Or on 
Monday mornings from London and Wednesday 
noon from Naples by the Navigazione Generale 
Italian Vine to Alexandria, arriving Sunday 
evening. London Cairo, £23 10s, 2d. 

From London by Bibby line, via Marseilles, every 
alternate Wednesday; from Marseilles, Thursday. 

From London on Saturdays, 9 a.m., to Constan- 
tinople, as in Route 8; thence on Wednesdays by 
Khedival line to Alexandria, arriving on Sunday 
morning, fare £27 10s. 1d.; or via Ostend, 10 a.m. 
from London, £26 14s. 6d. For other Routes, see 
Bradshau’'s Continental Guide, 

Homewards. — From Auexanpria: M. Mf. 
steamers to Marscilles on Fridays; Austrian Lloyd 
to Brindisi and Trieste on Saturdays, 3 p.m. To 
Constantinople, Russian line, on Saturdays, 2 p.n,; 
Khedival line on Wednesdays, 4 p.m. To Genoa, 
via Naples and Leghorn, /talian line, on Thurs- 
days, 3 p.m. 

From Port 8aip to Marseilles, six times a 
month, P. & O.on Wednesday to Brindisi; on 
Wednesday or Thursday to Marscilles and London. 
British India, Anchor, Bibby, and other lines 
fortnightly. 


EGYPT 

This country (called by the ancients Agyptus, 
and in Scripture Afisraim) comprises all the land 
In the north-cast extremity of Africa, It lies 
between 31° 36/ and 22° 30’ North latitude, and 
25° and 37° East longitude: aRRA about 400,000 
square miles; POPULATION, 9,734.405; is 650 miles 
long and 400 broad, but at a distance of 150 miles 
from the sea it diminishes so much as scarcely 
to measure 21 or 24 miles between the moun- 
tains on the east and west. It is subdivided into 
Lower Egypt, Bahayra (or the Delta), and Upper 
Egypt, or Said, the larger portion, extending as 
far south as Wadi Halla, 
which commenced in 1882, the whole of the upper 
valley of the Nile (Nubia) and the Soudan, which 
had been brought under Egyptian rule under 
Mohammed Ali and Ismail, had to be abandoned, 
and passed under the dominion of Mohammed 
Ahmad, who gave himself out as the Mahdi 
(Guide), and, dying, transferred his office to the 
Khalifa Abdullah-et-Taashi. 

The Nile country consists of a long valley, 
gradually widening as it nears the sea, aud 
bounded on each side by mountains and barren 
deserts, The mouths of this fine river (renowned 
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for the soft, sweet flavour of its water) give the 
form of the Greek letter A to the lower portion of 
the country, from which it is termed the Delta, 
comprising an area of about 12,000 square miles, 
studded over with towns and villages. The 
Biblical Land of Goshen was situated in the 
eastern portion of the Delta. Its soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, The climate is extremely hot during 
the inundation; the nights are cool, with heavy 
dews, rain scarcely ever falling in this country. 
Ophthalmia is very prevalent, causing blindness, 
and during the warm season cholera has some- 
times raged with great virulence. 

The bulk of the population is sedentary; the 
Fellaheen (peasantry), are, as a rule, poor, but 
Intelligent, and though comparatively heavily 
taxed, not unhappy. The complexion of the 
Egyptians is of a dusky brown. The women are 
well-shaped, but often dirty. The Copts (who are 
descended from the first Egyptians that became 
Christians) are a business-like trading people. 
‘Tho Bedouins nomads are Arabs, 

The manufactures and productions are cotton, 
spices, gums, fice, wheat,” barley, doura, tobacco, 
flax, Indigo, stfgar-cane, oranges, dates, lemons, 
figs, almonds, plantains, safl-cloth, paper, glass- 
blowing, iron-founding, tanning, &c. Ivory and 
ostrich feathers are brought from the interior. 
‘The religion of the ruling people is Mahometan, but 
the Copts (numbering over 608,500) and Franks 
(about 1,100,000) are Christians. Two million adalt 
males are agriculturists; half-a-million are traders 
and craftsmen, Army, police, etc., 29,000. 

History.—This commences with Mena or 
Menes, who built Memphis, about 5000 x.c. 
Unephes, fourth successor, built the “step” 
pyramid of Sakkara, The line of Menes came to 
an end 4450 .c, Of the 3rd dynasty the amost 
vemarkable was Sephuris (Snefru), buried 4260 
n.c. in the pyramid of Meidum. The 4th dynasty 
erected the pyramids of Ghizeh. With the 5th 
dynasty, one of which was Queen Nitokris, the Old 
Empire came to an end, about 33508.c. The racial 
type is well shown in the statue of Khafra in the 
Gizch Muscum, The skulls of their mummies 
are dolichocephalic, as opposed to the later skulls, 
which are brachyeephalic. The history of the 7th 


ito the 9th dynasties is a blank, no tombs or 
temples and only one imperfect statue. with 
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unusual titles, etc,, having yet been found. Dis- 
coveries made in 1894 by Mr. Flinders Petrie in 
a district between Ballas and Negadeh, about 
thirty miles north of Thebes, proved, however, 
that a race totally different from any of the 
Egyptian races bad for a considerable time 
occupied a large strip of territory of rather over 
one hundred miles in length, and the consideration 
of certain facts has led to fixing their approximate 
date at before 3000 3.c., and justified the suspicion 
these were probably the people who overthrew 
Egyptian civilisation at the close of the Qld 
Empire, and to produce that dark age between the 
dynasties above-named, a period so dark that 
many were sceptical of its existence, there being 
no evidence for it, except supposition and the fact 
of the great gap as regarded historical remains. 
It is thought that they were a Libyan race from 
the westward, the type of skull being very 
peculiar and not agreeing with that ofany northern 
or eaatern race. There were no signs of hiero- 
glyphs, scarabs, gode, amulets, or anything of 
Egyptian type, and the mode of burial was peculiar, 
the knees drawn up and the face to the west, the 
head being tothesouth. Remains of the supposed 
10th dynasty are also few and inconclusive. 

The Middle Empire begins witk the 11th dynasty 
(3000 B.c.). Their capital was Thebes. Osirta- 
sen I., of the 12th dynasty, erected the oldest 
known obelisk at Heliopolis, near Cairo. He 
extended the empire to 35 miles beyond the 
2nd cataract. Amen-em-hat III. dug the canal 
and basin called Meri (Lake), attributed by the 
Grecks to the imaginary Meris, which created the 
modern province of the Faytm. Now commenced 
the immigration into the Delta of the Semitic 
forerunners of the numerous hordes who after- 
wards ruled Egypt under the name of Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Chiefs. The 15th dynasty was the 
beginning of their domination. Quite lately some 
few relics of them have been discovered at San, 
their capital. At this time, first Abraham and 
then Joseph entered Egypt. The Hyksos were 
expelled about 1600 B.c., and with Aahmes 
(Amosis) recommenced the reign of Memphite 
‘sovereigns, who overran and occupied Palestine 
and Byria. 

Rameses II. (Sesostris) carried on incessant wars 
with the Nubians, and with the Hittites and their 


‘Lydian allies, Karnak, the Memnon statues, and | 
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Abusimbul belong to this epoch, and the treasure- 
cities of Pithom and Ramses were built by the 
Israelites, The Exodus took place 1320 s.c., in the 
reign of the successor of Rameses, 

A period of revolt and anarchy ushered in the 
20th dynasty. Rameses III. (about 1280 3.c.) sub- 
dued successively the Libyans, the Hittites and 
Lydians, and the negroes of the south, and left 
bohind, at Medinct-Abou, the only Egyptian 
palace now existing. The order of the succeeding 
dynasties is confused. Under them Egypt becamo 
contracted to its ancient limits, never again to 
expand. In 1110 B.c. the Theban priesthood 
established a dynasty, but were subducd in 
980 z.c,, and the 22nd dynasty is again legitimate, 
Sheshank I. is the Shishak who conquered 
Jerusalem. Egypt next became divided into 
several principalities. About 730 n.c, Sabako, the 
first King of the 25th dynasty, was defeated by 
Sargon, King of Assyria, and shortly after, in 
672 B.c., Egypt passed under the Assyrian yoke. 

Psammeticus (Psamtik) of Sais, with the help of 
Greek and Carian mercenaries, in 660 B.c., usurped 
thethrone, He died in 610 n.c,, and was succeeded 
by his son, the Pharaoh Neche of Scripture, He 
built fleetsboth in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
and attempted to unite them by cutting a canal 
from Bubastis to the Bitter Lakes, in which work 
120,000 persons perished. His flect sailed through 
the straits of Babelmandeh, along Africa, doubling, 
it is reported, the Cape of Good Hope (2,000 years 
before the Portuguese), and returned to Egypt 
through the Straits of Gibraltdr. He overcame 
Josiah, King of Judah, but was doprived of all 
his conquests by Nebuchadnezzar. In 594 3.c. his 
son Psamtik succeeded him; he directed an ex- 
pedition into Ethiopia. In 5943.c. Apries (Pharaoh 
Hopra of Scripture) succeeded him, but was put 
to death by Nebuchadnezzar in 570 8.c., and was 
succeeded by Amisas, who married a Greek woman, 
and allowed the Grecks to establish a trading 
factory at Naucratis, 

Pythagoras, Solon, and Thales visited the 
country at this period, when it had reached a pitch 
of great prosperity. In 525 B.c. another Psamtik 
suceeeded. He was put to death by Cambyses, 
King of Persia, who conquered the kingdom, and 
ruled over the Egyptians with great severity. The 
country was then governed by Porsian Satraps or 
Governors, In 422 2,c. the Egyptians revolted, 
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but were suppressed by Xerxes, at whose demise 
they again revolted and elected Iausiris their 
king, who surrendered to Megabysus (the Persian 
Satrap), and was treacherously erucified by order 
of Artaxerxes 1. In 410 .c. Amyrteus of Sais 
drove the Persians from the land, which retained 
its independence until subjugated in 350 B.c. by 
Darius Ochos. Egypt waa aftorwards subdued 
by Alexander the Great in 2228.c., who, after his 
journey across the desert, ordered the city of 
Alexandria to be built. 

Ptolemy (surnamed Soter) took possession of the 
throne, founded the museum, library, and academy 
at Alexandria in 284 ».c., at which Euclid and 
Apollonius were professors, and exerted himself 
to encourage learning, &c. In 284 n.c. Ptolemy Il. 
(surnamed Philadelphus) suececded him, during 
whose relgn the Septuagint translation of the Bible 
into Greck was accomplished; then the court was 
thrown open to effeminate luxury, but arts, 
selences, and trade were promoted. He was suc- 
cecded by Ptolemy III. (surnamed Euergetes) in 
246 n.c. In 221 n.c. Ptolemy IV. (surnamed Phil- 
opater) came to the throne. He was a tyrant and 
adebauchce, during whose reign the kingdom 
declined. He was succeeded by Ptolemy V. 
(Epiphanes) in 204 n.c., after whom Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometer) reigned in 181 5.c. He wassucceeded 
in 145 3.c, by Ptolemy VII. (Physcon), to whom 
in 116 nc. succeeded Ptolemy VIII. (surnamed 
Lathurus), In 80 u.c. Ptolemy IX. (Alexander) 
mounted the throne, and in 65 B.c. Ptolemy X. 
(Auletes) succecded to the crown, He nominated 
ag his successors his two elder children (Ptolemy 
Dionysus, 13 years old, and Cleopatra, 17 years 
old), the Romans being left the superintendence 
and guardianship of his younger children. 

Cleopatra set aside her brother's claims, and in 
51 n.c, ascended the throne. After the battle of 
Acteum, 31 .c., Egypt became a Roman province, 
fell to the Eastern Empire (395 a.p.), and in 
636 A.D. the second caliph of the Saracens (Omar) 
expelled the Romans. He was succeeded in a.p, 
655 by Moawiah, and in 1095 it was governed by 
Noureddin. In 1192 Saladin (so formidable to the 
Crusaders) took possession of it. He instituted the 
military corps of Mamelukes, who, in 1242, raised 
one of their own officers to the throne, and the 
country was governed by princes chosen from that 
body until 1570, when it yielded to the victorious 
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arms of Sultan Selim, after which it continued to 
be ruled over by Beys appointed by the Sublime 
Porte. These viceroys distracted the entire coun- 
try with civil wars, and in 1786 Hasan Ali, the 
celebrated Turkish Admiral, gained several vic- 
tories over them, but did not subdue them. 

In 1798 Bonaparte invaded it and defeated the 
Beys; his flect was destroyed the same year by 
Nelson at Aboukir, or at the “ Battle of the Nile," 
and in 1801 a British force under Abercrombie 
(who was killed) drove the French out of the coun- 
try. The Turkish Pasha, the cruel but talented 
Mchemit Ali, finding the power of the Mamelukes 
broken by their conflicts with the French, invited 
them to his palace (1811), under the pretext of an 
entertainment, and then had them treachcrously 
slaughtered. This raised him to absolute power. 
In 1820 and 1821 he sent his son (Ibrahim Pascha) 
with an army along the Nile southward, con- 
quered all the tribes as far as the borders of 
Abyssinia, overran Syria, parts of Asia Minor, and 
Arabia, In 1827 his ficet, with the Sultan's, was 
destroyed at Navarino. 

In 1832 he declared war against Turkey, but 
through the intervention of British troops was 
compelled to evacute Syria after the battle of 
St. Jean d’Acre; a peace was concluded in 1833, and 
he was confirmed in the hereditary possession of 
this country by paying mercly a tribute to the 
Porte. He effected most important changes in all 
departments of the state, and had the Mahmoudieh 
Canal constructed. In 1848, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, his son (Ibrahim Pasha) took the reins 
of government, and followed up his father's policy. 
He was succeeded by Abbas Pasha (the son of 
Youssouf Bey, the eldest son of Mehemit Ali, who 
died in 1818), at whose death Said Pasha succeeded. 
Said died in January, 1863, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Ismail Pasha, deposed 1879, and re- 
placed by his son Tewtik, who, dying in 1892, left 
the dignity to his son Abbas II. It is now heredi- 
tary in the family, subject to the payment of an 
annual tribute of about £700,000to the Sultan, A 
Chamber of Delegates was summoned in August, 
1871, to meet the Viceroy. In 1882 the Minister of 
War, Arabi Pasha, induced the army to mutiny. 
‘The British fleet was ordered to Alexandria in 1882, 
and on June 19th bombarded the forts. The mob 
burned the European business quarter. Troops 
were landed, and Arabi retired with his forces to 


Kafr-Dawar. On 12th September he was defeated 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and made captive two days later 
at Cairo (see under “Alexandria” for further 
details). The Mahdi raised the standard of revolt 
in the Soudan, and this part was abandoned. 
General Gordon, who had proceeded to Khartoum 
to withdraw the garrison, was killed in 1885 
before the English expedition could reach him. 
Since 1882 a British army of occupation has been 
quartered in Egypt, which at the present moment 
(1903) consists of about 5,000 officers and men, 
CAIRO. 

Native NaMes.—Masr (compare Mizraim of the 
Bible); El Kdhirah, “the Victorious; " and Umm- 
ed-Dunya, “ Mother of the World.” 

Poputazioy, nearly570,100, including foreigners. 

Hore1s.—*Shepheard's is the most frequented 
by travellers; *Ghezireh Palace Hotel, formerly 
the paince of Ismail Pasha; Grand Continental ; 
Savoy; Angleterre ; ‘Mena House” Hotel, close 
to the Great Pyramid. 

Carés.—D'Egypte; Eldorado; Santini's Res- 
taurant—all on the Ezbekiyeh. 

Cxuss.—Turf: Khedival (Diplomatic) 22 Sharia- 
el-Manakh; Ghezireh (Sporting); Cycling. 

THERMOMETER.—Averages 90° in summer, 55° 
in winter. Nov.-April, 78° max. 63° min. shade; 
showers, 13 days; Khaurscen wind, 12 days, 

H. B. M.'s Minister.—His Excelloncy Lord 
Cromer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1. Consun— 
R. Borg, Esq. U.S. Consut—F. C. Penfield, Esq. 

Banxens. — Imperial Ottoman Bank; Crédit 
Lyonnais; Bank of Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian Bank. 

PosranpTeLecrara OrFice.—OntheEzbekiyeh 
Place, but there are boxes at the hotels. Telegram 
to England 1s. 10d. a word. Postage, 24d. 

P. anv O. AGrnTs.—Thos. Cook and Son. 

Converances.—Cabs, 4p. the course; 6p. the 
hour; 60p. the day; donkeys, 3p. the hour; horses, 
80p. half-day. 

Exxcrric Tramways through the city and to 
Boulaq; also to Ghizeh. 

Cannraces to the Pyramids, about S0p., with 
2 frs. to the Sais, also by electric tram from the 
Nile Bridge; by donkey, 20 piastres. 

Enouisn Cuuron Service is performed on Sun- 
daysat All Saints’ Semi-Gothic Church. American 
PRessBYTERIAN SeRVICR. GERMAN CH. SERVICE. 
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Mepica, —Dr. Murison, Shariakasr-en-Nil; H. 
P. Keating, M.B., 60, Sharia Masr-el-Atcka. 


PRSING Howe.—Miss James's, Victoria Hos- 


Snors.—English stores are procurable in the 
shops near Shepheard's Hotel, 

Cosr or Livix 

LAancvac (see Route 19), but French is 
mueh spoken, and buth English and Italian ares 
understood. 

Booxs.—The City of the Caliphs, E. A. Reyuolds- 
Ball. 

The place is half French, half Oriental. The 
streets of the older part of the city (the eastern 
side) are extremely narrow (5 to 6 feet wide and 
upwards), so built to exclude the rays of the 
sun, The Ezbekiyeh Square is large and open, 
half-a-mnile long and one-third broad, and is a long 
octazon, beautifully laid out with gardens and 
alleys of trees in the centre, Here are Santini's 
Restaurant, and numerous cafes, which are a 
scene of animation often far into the night. From 
the square, Atab-el-Kadra, on its eastern side, run 
the Miiski (the finest street), the Bouley 
Mohamed Ali, and the Boulevard Abdul Aziz 
The oldest part of the city is on the cast side, It is 
traversed by a long street running north and south 
nearly to the Place Sultan Hasan, successively 
named Sak Nabhasin, Ghériych, and Sukkariych 
‘The Maski crosses it about half-way, running east 
and west. Anew street, Boulevard Mohammed Ali, 
runs from Ezbekiyeh to Place Sultan Hasan, ‘There 
are other boulevards and Round Points. The streets 
are generally densely thronged with people, 
nimble donkeys trotting along rapidly with tink. 
ling bells, lines of camels with vast burdens on 
their sides, whilst amidst all this noise, hum, and 
confusion, shopkeepers, habited in rich costumes, 
sit at their warehouses enjoying the fra nce of 
their well-filled pipes, and totally indifferent to 
the noise and bustle around them. 


Hovsxs in the square, suburbs, and principal 
thoroughfares are large, lofty, and airy, but in the 
other streets they almost touch each other; the 
interior buildings are disposed round a court. 


Gaxpens, both public and private, are covered 
with palm, acacia, banana, orange, lemon, and 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages. 
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put were suppressed by Xorxes, at whose demise 
they again revolted and electod Iausiris their 
king, who surrendered to Megabysus (the Persian 
Satrap), and was treacherously crucified by order 
of Artaxerxes 1. In 410 3.c. Amyrtmus of Sais 
drove the Persians from the land, which retained 
its independence until subjugated in 350 B.c. by 
Darius Ochos. Egypt waa afterwards subdued 
by Alexander the Great in 282 8.c,, who, after his 
journey across the desert, ordered the city of 
‘Alexandria to be built. 

Ptolemy (surnamed Soter) took possession of the 
throne, founded the museum, library, and academy 
at Alexandria in 284 u.c., at which Euclid and 
Apollonius were professors, and exerted himself 
to encourage learning, &c. In 284 n.c. Ptolemy II. 
(surnamed Philadelphus) succeeded him, during 
whose reign the Septuagint translation of the Bible 
into Greck was accomplished; then the court was 
thrown open to effeminate luxury, but arts, 
sciences, and trade were promoted. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ptolemy III. (surnamed Euergetes) in 
246 u.c. In 221 3.c. Ptolemy IV. (surnamed Phil- 
pater) came to the throne. He was a tyrant and 
a debauchce, during whose reign the kingdom 
declined. He was succeeded by Ptolemy V. 
(Epiphanes) in 204 3.c., after whom Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometer) reigned in 181n.c. He was succeeded 
in 145 3.c, by Ptolemy VII. (Physcon), to whom 
in 116 B.c. succeeded Ptolemy VIII. (surnamed 
Lathurus), In 80 2.c. Ptolemy IX. (Alexander) 
mounted the throne, and in 65 3.c. Ptolemy X. 
(Auletes) succeeded to the crown. He nominated 
as his successors his two elder children (Ptolemy 
Dionysus, 13 years old, and Cleopatra, 17 years 
old), the Romans being left the superintendence 
and guardianship of his younger children. 

Cleopatra set aside her brother's claims, and in 
51 n.c. ascended the throne. After the battle of 
‘Acteum, 313.c., Egypt became a Roman province, 
fell to the Eastern Empire (395 A.p.), and in 
636 a.p. the second caliph of the Saracens (Omar) 
expelled the Romans. He was sueceeded in a.D. 
655 by Moawiah, and in 1095 it was governed by 
Noureddin, In 1192 Saladin (so formidable to the 
Crusaders) took possession of it. He instituted the 
military corps of Mamelukes, who, in 1242, raised 
one of their own officers to the throne, and the 
country was governed by princes chosen from that 
body until 1570, when it yielded to the victorious 
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arms of Sultan Selim, after which it continued to 
be ruled over by Beys appointed by the Sublime 
Porte. These viceroys distracted the entire coun- 
try with civil wars, and in 1786 Hasan Ali, the 
celebrated Turkish Admiral, gained several vic~ 
tories over them, but did not subdue them. 

In 1798 Bonaparte invaded it and defeated the 
Beys; his flect was destroyed the same year by 
Nelson at Aboukir, or at the “ Battle of the Nile,” 
‘and in 1801 a British force under Abercrombie 
(who was killed) drove the French out of the coun- 
try. The Turkish Pasha, the cruel but talented 
Mchemit Ali, finding the power of the Mamelukes 
broken by their conflicts with the French, invited 
them to his palace (1811), under the pretext of an 
entertainment, and then had them treacherously 
slaughtered. This raised him to absolute power. 
In 1820 and 1821 he sent his son (Ibrahim Pascha) 
with an army along the Nile southward, con- 
quered all the tribes as far as the borders of 
Abyssinia, overran Syria, parts of Asia Minor, and 
Arabia, In 1827 his fleet, with the Sultan’s, was 
destroyed at Navarino. 

In 1832 he declared war against Turkey, but 
through the intervention of British troops was 
compelled to evacute Syria after the battle of 
St. Jean d’Acre; a peace was concluded in 1833, and 
he was confirmed in the hereditary possession of 
this country by paying merely a tribute to the 
Porte, He effected most important changes in all 
departments of the state, and had the Mahmoudieh 
Canal constructed. In 1848, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, his son (Ibrahim Pasha) took the reins 
of government, and followed up his father’s policy. 
He was succeeded by Abbas Pasha (the son of 
Youssouf Bey, the eldest son of Mehemit Ali, who 
died in 1818), at whose death Said Pasha succeeded. 
Said died in January, 1863, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Ismail Pasha, deposed 1879, and re- 
placed by his son Tewsik, who, dying in 1892, left 
the dignity to his son Abbas II. It is now heredi- 
tary in the family, subject to the payment of an 
annual tribute of about £700,000 to the Sultan. A 
Chamber of Delegates was summoned in August, 
1871, to meet the Viceroy. In 1882 the Minister of 
War, Arabi Pasha, induced the army to mutiny. 
‘The British fleet was ordered to Alexandria in 1883, 
and on June 19th bombarded the forts. The mob 
burned the European business quarter. Troops 


were landed, and Arabi retired with his forces to 
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Kafr-Dawar. On 12th September he was defeated 


at Tel-cl-Kebir, and made captive two days later | 


at Cairo (see under “Alexandria” for further 
details). The Muhdi raised the standard of revolt 
in the Soudan, and this part was abandoned. 
General Gordon, who had proceeded to Khartoum 
to withdraw the garrison, was killed in 1885 
before the English expedition could reach him. 
Since 1882 a British army of occupation has been 
quartered in Egypt, which at the present moment 
(1903) consists of about 5,000 officers and men. 
CAIRO. 

Native Names.—Masr (compare Mizraim of the 
Bible); El Kéhirah, “the Victorious ;"" and Umm- 
ed-Dunya, “Mother of the World.” 

PoPuLATIoN, nearly570,100, including foreigners. 

Horexs.—*Shepheard’s is the most frequented 
by travellers; *Ghezireh Palace Hotel, formerly 
the paince of Ismail Pasha; Grand Continental ; 
Savoy; Angleterre ; ‘‘ Mena House” Hotel, close 
to the Great Pyramid. 

Cavés.—D'Egypte; Eldorado; Santini’s Res- 
taurant—all on the Ezbekiyeh. 

Ciups.—Turf; Khedival (Diplomatic) 22 Sharia- 
el-Manakh; Ghezireh (Sporting); Cycling. 

‘TueRmometen.—Averages 90° in summer, 55° 
in winter. Nov.-April, 78° max. 63° min. shade; 
showers, 13 days; Khaurseen wind, 12 days. 

H. B. M.'s Muvistes.—His Excellency Lord 
Cromer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1, Consur— 
R. Borg, Esq. U.S. Coxsuz—F. C. Penfield, Esq. 

Bankers. — Imperial Ottoman Bank; Crédit 
Lyonnais; Bank of Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian Bank. 

Post Np TELEGRAPH OFFice.—OntheEzbekiyeh 
Place, but there are boxes at thehotels. Telegram 
to England 1s. 10d. a word. Postage, 24d. 

P. axp O. AGENTS.—Thos. Cook and Son. 

Convevances.—Cabs, 4p. the course; 6p. the 
hour; 60p. the day; donkeys, 3p. the hour; horses, 

30p. half-day. 

Exxcrric TRaMways through the city and to 
Boulagq; also to Ghizeh. 

Caxniacss to the Pyramids, about 80p., with 
2 frs. to the Sais, also by electric tram from the 
Nile Bridge; by donkey, 20 piastres. 

Enewisu Cuurcn SeRvice is performed on Sun- 
days at All Saints’ Semi-Gothic Church, AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIAN SERVICE. GERMAN CH. SERVICE, 
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Mepicat. —Dr. Murison, Shariakasr-en-Nil; H. 
P. Keating, M.B., 60, Sharia Masr-cl-Ateka. 


Neusing Home.—Miss James's, 
pital. 


Victorian Hos- 


Snors.—English stores are procurable in the 
shops near Shepheard’s Hotel, 

Cost ov Livixe.—£30 a month. 

Lanauace.—Arabie (sce Route 19), but French is 
much spoken, and both English and Italian aver 
understood. 

Booxs.—The City of the Caliphs, E. A. Reynolils- 
Ball. 

The place is half French, half Oriental. The 
streets of the older part of the city (the eastern 
side) are extremely narrow (5 to 6 feet wide and 
upwards), so built to exclude the rays of the 
sun. The Ezbekiych Square 1s large and open, 
half-a-anile long and one-third broad, and is a long 


octagon, beautifully laid out with gardens and 
alleys of trees in the centre. Here are Santini's 
Restaurant, and mumerous cafes, which are a 
scene of animation often far into the night. From 
the square, Atab-cl-Kadra, on its eastern side, run 
the Maski (the finest street), the Boulevard 
Mohamed Ali, and the Boulevard Abdul Aziz. 
The oldest part of the city is on the east side, Itis 
traversed by a long street running north and south 
nearly to the Place Sultan Hasan, sucecssively 
named Sik Nahhasin, Ghoriyeh, and Sukkariyeh 
‘The Maski crosses it about half-way, running east 
and west, Anew street, Boulevard Mohammed Ali, 
runs from Ezbekiyeh to Place Sultan Hasan, ‘There 
arc other boulevards and Round Points. The streets 
are generally densely thronged with people, 
nimble donkeys trotting along rapidly with tink- 
lines of camels with vast burdens on 


sit at their warehouses enjoying the fragrance of 
their well-filled pipes, and totally indifferent to 
the noise and bustle around them. 

Hovses in the square, suburbs, and principal 
thoroughfares are large, lofty, and airy, but in the 
other streets they almost touch each other; the 
interior buildings are disposed round a court. 


Garvens, both public and private, are covered 
with palm, acacia, banana, orange, lemon, and 


* For further particulars, see Advertisement pages, 
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pomegranate trees, with trained vines, the entire 
foliage of which is often so covered with dust 
that thelr variegated shades of colour are totally 
undiscernible. ‘They are arranged in long parallel 
walks, having gutters on each side, and sub- 
divided into small square beds about two yards 
wide, banked up with ridges of mould half-a-foot 
high, and well watered by means of a sakyeh. 

BAzAars.—Most of these are situated, as a 
matter of course, in the old city, and will be found 
in or near the Maski, Sukkariyeh, and El Ghoriyeh 
streets. The most attractive are the Sitk-cl- 
Attarin (for perfumes, spices, and drugs); the 
Siik-cs-Saigh (goldsmiths); the Gameliyeh (for 
Red Sea produce); the Siik-es-Sidin (for gums, 
palm-nuts, leopard-skins, &¢.); and the Siik-en- 
Nahhasin (coppersmiths), where the pipemakers 
are also found. Khan Khalil, for rugs and em- 
brolderies. 

Brivees.—Iron girder bridge, about 1,260ft. long 
by 88ft, wide, on stone piers, with swivel in the 
middle for shipping. ‘This is closed from about 1 
to3 p.m. for the passage of vessels. Another, on 
the road to the Pyramids, of five spans on sixteen 
cylinders, is G00ft, long and 22 broad. 

Bounpanies —East, by a part of the third wall, 
erected by Saladin; north, by a well-built lofty 
wall; west and south, by irregularly-built walls; 
north, east, and south by mounds of rubbish, which 
cover the site of El Fostat, and un which the 
French erected forts. 

Garrs,—Bab-en-Nasr (the Gate of Victory), with 
its two square towers, through which the caravans 
depart for Mecca; Bab-el-Futiih (Gate of Con- 
quest), with two round towers; Bab-ez-Zuweyleh, 
situated in the centre of the city, at the south 
limit of the old city, has two massive round fronted 
towers. Hereall criminals were executed, Bab-ez- 
Zab, tanked by huge towers, in (he narrow lane 
leading to which the Mamelukes were massacred. 
Three of these gates were erected in 1807, and the 
others are the remains of gates built in the times 
of the Caliphs. 

Manuractortrs, &c.— Cotton, paper, candle- 
sticks, printing, linen, striped silks. Large cotton 
and sugar plantations now line both banks of the 
river. 

Srorr.—Found in the; Delta, and above Cairo, 
All sorts of wild fowl, grey geese, storks, herons, 
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ducks, teal, spoonbill, white heron or ibis, flamingo, 
crane, kite, vultures, hawks, owl, hoopooes, golden 
oriel, kingfisher, wild boar, antelope. A double- 
barrel 8-bore, as well as a 12-bore, will be useful. 


Insects.—Bugs (swarm in old houses), flies, lice 
(apt to be found in clean linen from the laundreas, 
which should be examined), lizards, mosquitoes, 
rats (swarm in the houses and Nile boats), and 
scorpions three inches long. If attacked by the 
latter the wound should be scarified, and ammonia 
applied, which obviates all danger. The traveller 
should provide himsclf with Keating's Insect 
Powder. 

Frstivats.—The modern are: The Ramadan, 
lasting for a month (running through all the 
seasons in a pertod of thirty-three years), during 
which no Moslem eats, drinks, or smokes from 
sunrise to sunset. A cannon is fired from the 
citadel every day at the end of the fast, and 
then feasting begins. 3fahmal procession, which 
takes place preparatory to the departure of the 
great caravan to Mecca with pilgrims. Ahmad-el- 
Bedawee, in honour of the Seyyid or Saint, held 
annually at Tanta in the Delta. Here dancing girls 
exhibit thelr agility, and the spectators partake 
freely of coffee, and, report states, even drink 
prohibited beverages. The Dancing and Howling 
Dervishes should be seen. The ancient festivals 
were the Bubastis and Busiris, both celebrated in 
Lower Egypt. That of Sais was marked by the 
burning of Iamps in honour of Neith, the houses 
in the cities throughout Egypt being illuminated. 

Crimate.— November, the most beautiful month; 
December and January, rainy and cold; portable 
stoves should be provided by intending residents, 
as neither fire-places nor chimneys are to be found 
in the older houses. February and March most 
delightful, and as mild and temperate as an English 
summer. April agrecabic, but hot winds prevail. 
May, trying hot winds, June, July, August, and 
September, the four hottest months. October, fine. 

Kanwens (Corree Stops) are exccedingly 
numerous. Coffee only supplied. Pipes and 
tobacco are found by tho habitues themselves. The 
narghileh is procurable at the cafes. 

Hops (watering places for beasts) are numerous, 
and consist of a stone trough placed in an arched 
recess. Public schools held in the rooms above 
them. ‘These are,to be enclosed. 
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Rentixo Hovses.—Firstly, ascertain that the 
natives do not consider the house haunted, or to 
have an “efreet” in it; as, in that case, no servants 
will remain in it. Secondly, bargain for the 
rental, and have a written agreement. Apart- 
ments, £7 to £10 a month, 

Native Ccrsixz.—As knives and forks are not 
generally used, the European, when receiving 
Egyptian society, cau easily manage to instract 
his ‘‘chef-de-cuisine” to have dishes of small 
cucumbers and vegetables scooped out and stuffed 
with spiced mince-meat and rice. Algo minced 
meat, wrapped in vine leaves, cooked so that each 
leaf with its contents can be taken in the fingers. 
Fried meat, made into cakes and sausages. Above 
all, neither pork nor ham must be used, as they 
are a Moslem’s abomination. Soups and rice are 
eaten with spoons, The ctiquette of the country 
requires that tho lady of the house should offer 
morsels of her own selection with her own 
fingers; consequently, if her cuisine is thus ar- 
ranged, no breach even of European delicacy takes 
place when such custom is observed, and to 
refuse viands offered in that manner is considered 
an insult; but as all Egyptians eat much more 
than the generality of Europeans, when dining 
“en famille,” it is only necessary to state that 
you have partaken sufficiently, and that you find 
the cheer extremely good. 

At dinner, a small carpet is spread on the floor; 
a low table, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, is placed 
on it, on which is put a round copper tray with a 
cake of bread for each person. The handmaid 
(a slave) brings a copper ewer and basin, then 
pours water on the hands of each person sitting 
Tound the tray, having Eastern table napkins 
spread over their knees, all sitting & ln Turque. 
One handmaid holds a water bottle, another waves 
4 fly whisk. Dishes of sweetmeats, which the 
native eats with his meat, are also placed on the 
tray. The ewer and basin are handed round after 
dinner for the guests to wash their mouths and 
hands, The carpet, tray, and stool are removed, 
and the whole repast is finished in 20 minutes. 
The introduction of European manners and 
customs is, however, steadily progressing, and 
the time may not be far distant when much, if not 
all, of the characteristic customs and etiquette of 
Egyptian meals will be a thing of the past, con- 
fined only to the more conservative families, 
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Mosqurs.—300, the chief of which are the 
Mosque in the Citadel (see below), and those of 
Hasaneyn, El Azhar, the University (founded 
A.D. 869), Mohammed All, El Hakim, Barkfikiyeh, 
Sultan Mchammed-cn-Nasir, Ashtaf, El Ghoree, 
El Muaiyad (or El Ahmar), Sultan Hasan, Ibn 
Tooloon, and Kasr el ‘Ain. The Tombs of the 
Caliphs, formerly used as mosques, now form 
quite a small suburb, 

Public Fountains, “ Sebecis,” which are semi- 
circular in form, with three brass gratings. 
Native Cemeteries, some within, but the chief 
without the city. Joseph's Well, 260 feet deep, 
and descended by a winding stone staircase 
constructed by the Sultan Saladin-ibn-Yusuf, or 
Joseph, after whom it is named, and not, as some 
writers have erroncously stated, in memory of the 
Hebrew Patriarch, 

Citadel, founded in 1176 by Saladin, a neat, plain 
edifice, richly but not tastefully furnished, though 
extremely well worth inspection, From the Garden 
can be seen the spot where Emin Bey leaped his 
horse over the wall to avoid being slaughtered, 
with his brother Mamelukes, in that massacre 
which touk place here on Ist March, 1811. Jt is 
reached by the Boulevard Mohamed Ali, running 
to the Place Sultan Hassan, and then past several 
handsome Mosyues to the Bab-el-Azab. ‘The first 
object that presents itself to our view is the superb 
Mosque of Mohamed Ali, comparatively modern, 
with two tall minarets, It consists of an open 
square, surrounded by a row of 35 columns, 
with a magnificent fountain in the centre, and 
on the east a lofty gate leading to the interior. 
The centre edifice is most elegantly adorned with 
beautiful, rich, tasteful, and symmetrical decora- 
tions, the capital and top of the basement column 
being adorned with burnished brass. The stone 
walls are crusted over with white variegated horn- 
coloured marble, brought from Wadi Modhat (70 
miles from the Nile), and which appears to have 
been conveyed here in large blocks, and then sawn 
into slices. It formerly included the magnificent 
Hall of Saladin, which was pulled down in 1827, 
and close at hand stands the Palace and Harem of 
the Viceroy or Khédive. The Arsenal and Cannon 
Foundry are also in the Citadel. 

From the terrace of the Citadel, below the high 
crags of Mount Mokattam, there is an almost un- 
equalled prospect. The capital, with its innumer- 
able domes an¢-minarets, is seen at a glance; tothe 
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east are beheld the tombs or mausoleums of the 
Mameluke Sultans, extending to the desert towards 
Suez. On the north appears the beautiful verdure 
of the Delta, and in the distance stands the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis (the most learned city of Egypt), on 
which Abraham must have looked as he entered 
this wonderfal country; the beautiful excavated 
tombs of Sakkara (5 hours’ ride), ‘The scenery to 
the westward is magnificent in the extreme. 
There are to be seen the long range of Pyramids, 
from those of Ghizeh (Jizch) to those of Sikkara 
and Dashoor. Near the city the minarets «f 
Fostat, or Old Cairo, The solid wall of the 
Roman Castle appears surrounded by buildings 
and groves. The island of Er-Roda can just be 
distinguished. 

Educational Institution for Egyptian govern- 
ment officials, established by the late Ibrahim 
Pasha; Dervishes Convent; Aqueduct, originally 
erected by Saladin in 1171, but enlarged in 1518, 

Statues of Mehemet Ali and Ahmed and Ibrahim 
Pasha have been set up—a most unusual thing for 
Mahomedans to do, and a cause of great scandal 
to the bigot party. 

Whirling and Howling Dervishes at the Mosques 
Tekiyet-el-Maulawiyeh and Kasr-el-’Ain 
spectively (Fridays at noon). 

Geziret-er-Roda, “Island of the Garden,” 1} 
miles long, one-third of a mile broad. Here the 
river is extremely shallow on its eastern side, 
and when at its lowest point the bed is nearly 
dry, It contains pleasure-houses and gardens, 
most exquisitely laid out with palm, orange, lime, 
citron, pomegranate, syeamore, and banana trees, 
the leaves of the latter spread and droop from 
the stems like those of the palm. The henna tree 
is also found here exccptionally; the perfume of 
its flowers is most delicious, and the dye from it 
is used by the Egyptian women to stain the hands 
and feet. The Nilometer is at the south ex- 
tremity of the Island, opposite the Roman fort. 

Museum of Arabian, Roman, and Greek Antiquities, 
in the old Mosque of El Hakim, close to the Bab- 
en-Nasr and the Bab-el-Futuh, 

In the half-ruined quarter of the city, added by 
the later Arabian dynasties, is a large square 
court, falling into decay, called the Mosgue of 
Toloon, in which ave the supposed oldest pointed 
arches in the world. Tt was copied from the 
Kaaba at Mee 


re- 
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Mosque of Omar (Old Cairo), in the Square of 
Rumayleh. Mosque of Sultan Hasan, with a 
superb porch, Gateway of the Mosque of El- 
Azhar; it ig the principal college of the East, 
admittance to which was formerly prohibited to 
travellers. 

Orner OssEcts oF InTEREST.—Mosques El- 
Adra, Abu-Sirgeh, El Ashraf, Barkuk, Kait Bey, 
and Mehmet Ali. 

The railway bridge across the Damietta branch 
of the Nile, and the Khédive’s handsome palace. 

The tombs of the Circassian Mamelukes, of which 
the most remote is the Melek Adel; in the centre 
is that of the Sultan El Ghoree; tho largest and 
most beautiful is that of Ashraf Aboo-en-Nusr- 
Kaitbai-et-Taherce, who was buried therein 1496, 
The mosque attached to it, its lofty minarets, and 
its dome, are unequalled for their proportions, et > 
‘The mausoleum of El Zaker Berkiok. 

The Barrage, 18 miles below Cairo, on the west 
branch of the Nile, was constructed, under Mo- 
hammed Ali, at a tremendous sacrifice of life by 
Mongel Bey, though the plan was first entertained 
by Napoleon the First. Rail or steam launch. 


THE MUSEUM AT GHIZEH. 

This unequalled collection, founded by Mariette 
Bey (at Boulaq), and since continually increased 
under the various Directors, Maspero, Grebaut,and 
de Morgan, isopen daily Inwinter,except on Fridays. 
Tuesdays free; other days, 5 piastres (about 1s.). 
There is naturally nothing of the kind in the 
world that cat compare with this magnificent 
collection, which is constantly being added to by 
the labours of indefatigable explorers, the only 
difficulty being the finding of sutlicient room to 
adequately display and properly preserve the 
priceless treasures which have already been dis- 
covered. Catalogues are in existence, but it 
would be quite impossible to give any descrip- 
tion which could materially assist the visitor, 
as the arrangements are subject to frequent 
changes, but a written account of the principal 
objects will be found in each room. Meanwhile 
the following specially interesting objects may be 
pointed out: Statue of a Priest(kneeling)in granite, 
possibly the oldest statue known; Statues of Ra-ho- 
tep and his wife, Nefert, coeval with the Great 
Pyramid; Statue of Chefrenes(Khatra), builder of 
the second Pyramid ; Wooden Statue of Ra-em-ka, 


called by. the Arabs “ Sheikh-el-Baled“: the 
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“* Salle des Bijoux," or Treasure Hall, containing 
the jewellery found in the tomb of Queen Aab-ho- 
tep (17th dynasty), dating from about 1750 3.c; 
the Hall of Dayr-el-Behari, containing the royal 
mummies of some of the most famous rulers of the 
17th to the 22nd dynasties (1750 to 1000 3.c.), one 
of them being Ramses, the Greek Sesostris, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. Several days ought to 
be devoted to this wonderful Museum. 


Attractions in the Vicinity. 
with its obelisks, 6 miles; direction, N.N.E. 
Khankah, 18 miles N.N.E. Two miles beyond, to 
the north, lies the Lake of the Pilgrims, Obelisks 
of Feryfiru and Abd-ol-Lateef, both erected in the 
time of Osirtesen I. Island of Roda and gardens 
in the Nile, as aboyo mentioned. The superb 
Bathing Kiosk of the Viceroy of Egypt at Kafrellais, 
the interior designed by himself, where the Nile is 
GO feet deep at high and 30 feet at low water. ‘The 
Pyramids of Gizeh on the other side of the Nile, 
that of Cheops being 460 feet high, and covering 
13 acres, The Palaces at Aldin and Gezireh, 
Shoubra Palace with gardens (1 hour). Toura 
Quarries.—Sakkara, the site of Memphis; and 
Temple of Serapenm, with some good tombs; 
Helorian; the Ostrich Farm; Matarieh. 


‘Tue Perririep Forgsts, Less AND GREATRR.— 
(The former more usually visited.) For the smaller 
Forest, a donkey and boy are sufficient. The dis- 
tance is about 5 miles, the road running over a 
sandy hilly range, and after a quarter of an hour's 
Journey we enter this wonderful wood, which ex- 
tends on every side as far as the eye can reach. 
It 1s completely strewn with trees, which are 
silicified, ring like cast iron, strike fire with steel, 
and scratch like glass. The sandy plains and 
hillocks are thickly covered with fragments of 
fallen trees, which sometimes lie so closely together 
that the nimble and sure-footed Egyptian ass can 
hardly wend his way amidthem. In some places 
they are sparsely scattered, few and far between. 
They are all sharp and angular, split into frag- 
ments about 4 feet or 6 feet long, slight in circum- 
ference. They resemble the bogwood of an Irish 
morass, but are very much harder; roots, branches, 
sap vessels, all perfect. The sand is light coloured, 
the nodules of stones are rounded, and sea shetls 
abound. The edges of the forest are studded with 
the dry beds of streams, with limestone cliffs, 
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densely covered with thelr transparent, flat, bright, 
aud fresh-looking oyster shells. The Great Forest 
requires a day, and a dragomen to arrange; the 
trunks here are much larger. Thereis no satisfac- 
tory clue to the origin of these forests. 

TheJewish Burial Ground,which lies between the 
crags of Mokattam and the Coptic Buildings, is a 
dreary place beyond the Arabcemetcry,but the view 
over the Nile, the site of Memphis, the whole of the 
Pyramids, the quarries of Tinra, and the valley 
which leads to the shores of the Red Sea, near 
Suez, is highly interesting. The plain alabaster 
tomb of Mehemet Ali should be visited; also the 
sight of On, or 

HELIOPOLIS, 
five miles drive from Cairo, the road to which is 
through Bad-e Nusr, and past the tomb of Malek 
Adel (the brother of Saladin), Before reaching the 
mounds of Heliopolis there is a well of excellent 
water; and,in the midst of citrons and palms,stands 
the Virgin's Tree, an old hollow sycamore, under 
which they say the Holy Family reposed on their 
flight into Egypt; but the balsam tree, which was 
reported to have been brought by Cleopatra from 
Jericho, is no lenger to be seen here. Just 
beyond the village of Matareah the traveller 
enters the area of Heliopolis. The elevation 
is evidently artificial; one solitary obelisk, about 
68 feet high, alone remains towering above the 
grove of date and acacia trees of the city described 
by Strabo. It is the oldest but ore existing 
obelisk, and bears the name of Osirtasen I., of the 
twelfth dynasty, which specially worshipped Ra, 
the Sun’s di: The shrine of this temple was 
immensely wealthy. Twelve miles from Heliopolis 
is Tel-el-Yehood (Mound of the Jews), which is 
the site of the Temple built by Onias, son of the 
high priest of Jerusalem, who took refuge at 
Alexandria, and induced Ptolemy Philometer to 
allow him to erect that edifice, 
NILOMETER. 

This is an octagonal graduated column, in the 
centre of a well connected with the Nile, and 
which serves to indicate the gradual rise of the 
river at the time of the inundation, It is on the 
south side of the island of Er-Rhoda (or Geziret 
Roda), and is generally visited in connecticn with 
the pleasant gardens. Tradition says that about 


jhere Moses was hidden in the rushes. 
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Excursion to the Pyramids (10 miles).—The 
traveller can, if he wishes, go early in the morning 
to visit the Pyramids (by donkey, or tramway), 
and return to Cairo at night; or, if he prefer it, 
he can camp out the first night, and proceed 
the next day to Sakkara (the site of the ancient 
Memphis); or pass the night at @hizeh, and view 
the sun rise from the summit of the Great Pyra- 
mid, a most magnificent sight, returning from the 
railway station at Bedrasheyn. It is unnecessary 
to make much preparation; everything can now 
be obtained at the Mena-House Hotel, a com- 
modious and comfortable building, only ten 
minutes’ walk from the Pyramids, 

The old donkey road is now superseded by a 
new one leading from the fine iron bridge, often 
called the Kasr-en-Nil, one of the most lively and 
interesting features of the city, especially early 
in the morning, The road then turns to the left 
past the Ghizeh Museum and then to the right, 
when it runs straight to the Pyramids, on a broad 
embankment, finally leaving the cultivated area, 
and reaches the barren sandy desert. On a lime- 
stone plateau, clevated above the desolate sandy 
plain, stand the three great monuments and the 
colossal Sphinx. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

They appear smooth, and do not inerease in bulk 
until their base is approached; but then their size 
‘Their aspect is rugged, the vuter 
coating of stones and plaster having been broken 
away; and their sides look like a series of huge 
yellowish-white limestone blocks like steps. Four 
of then are visible at one glance, and are desig- 
nated the Pyramids of Ghazeh; the plateau, 40 fect 
above the plain, on which they stand, lies within 
the Desert. As svon asthe traveller approaches, a 
legion of Arabs assail him like flies, proffering 
their services. To attempt to repulse them is 
labour in vain; the most effectual means of 
dealing with their importunities is for him to take 
no notice at first, but ultimately engage one of 
them as cheaply as possible to do the showman's 
part. ‘The first object which strikes the eye is 
that of the 


seems gigantic. 


SPHINX. 
An enormous head and shoulders, of a gigantic 
figure, half lion, half man, hewn from the solid 
rock, with part of the back and the fore legs built 


up, having between the two paws (50 fect each) a | 
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small temple, where sacrifices have evidently been 
offered. It is 60 feet from the head to the pave- 
ment on which the forelegs rest, but the whole of 
the figure except the head and a portion of the 
mutilated neck is usually covered with drifted 
sand, The features are considerably defaced, 
yet, notwithstanding, it conveys an idea of calm 
repose and serenity. It is believed to be anterior 
in date to the Great Pyramid. The name in 
Egyptian signified “watchful,” and it faces the 
rising sun. 

Behind arise the wondrous Pyramids, which, 
viewed by moonlight, have a most magnificent 
appenrance. Here it may be as well to point out 
that no traveller should ever sleep out in the open 
air in Egypt in the moonlight, without taking due 
precaution to protect his eyes against the direct 
rays, or he may be attacked by that most painful 
disease Nyctalopia, and might easily lose his 
sight. Formerly the traveller who determined on 
a midnight excursion to Inspect these wonderful 
structures was obliged to arrange so as to fix his 
nocturnal abode in the Tomb, scooped ont in the 
rock on which the largest pyramid is reared, but 
all this is now of the past. 

BAKsHIsH.—The tourist, especially if alone, 
will be pestered by the Arabs and Arab boys who 
live near Ghizch, proffering their services as 
guides, attendants, ete, and punctuating every 
sentence with a call for “ Bakshish.” No notice 
need be taken of them, but, if too pressing or 
annoying, application should be made to the 
Sheik, who when appealed to will exert his 
authority and free the individual, or the party, 
from further trouble on this point whilst within 
his neighbourhood. It is advisable to give some- 
thing to each person whom one allows to render a 
service, but there should be no indiscriminate 
scattering of largesse. From village children 
the cry ‘“Baksleesh!” is only the customary 
oriental salutation for the usually too generous 
“ Frank.” 

THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

The base of this structure is 746 feet each way 
it contains 85 nillions of euble feet, covers LI acres, 
has « perpendicular height of 451 fect, formerly 
about 480 feet. It has about 206 tiers of steps, 
cach from 8 to 4 fect high, to ascend which ladies 
should be furnished with a footstool, which the 
guides will place forthem according to their require- 
ments. L’pon looking up at its height the traveller 
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will, in all probability, consider thé ascent a matter 
of considerable difficulty. All such feelings may 
be entirely banished from his mind, for the agility 
and boldness with which the Arab guides ascend 
those innumerable steps of masonry is well calcu- 
lated to set aside all timidity. Its ascent should 
be commenced from the north-eastern corner, be- 
cause the steps are worn into cracks and fissures, 
and as the guides are well acquainted with every 
step and turn of these stupendous marvels, they 
seize hold of the wanderer’s hand, and haul him 
rapidly up, nimbly pointing out to him every fissure. 
‘The traveller will do well to rest when half way up, 
and, supporting himself against the stonework, 
glance downwards on the immense plain of sand 
which forms the base of these wonderful structures, 
and take a view-of the horizon. On reaching the 
top there is a small cracked and much eroded plat- 
form, of an irregular form, 32 fect square, the 
stones of the apex having been thrown down, 
where he will find cut out the names, initials, ete., 
of travellers from all quarters of the known globe. 
The view from this monstrous structure takes in 
two regions most dissimilar to each other. The 
fertile valley of the Nile extends as far as the eye 
can scan, and round its borders is the 
LIBYAN DESERT, 

verging to the west, while the Sphinx appears 
almost diminutive. Beyond the mountains, on the 
eastward, the Nile spreads its radiance through the 
immense concave, and the wailing of the winds 
ay they sweep across the boundless desert is 
mournful music. The explorations of scientific 
travellers have discovered no less than sixty-nine 
Pyramids, of very various construction. These 
colossal monuments undoubtedly constituted a 
succession of royal mausoleums, and consequently 
must be considered as the most stupendous necrop- 
olis extant. The length of each monarch’'s reign 
is indicated by the size of the structure, as, in all 
probability, upon his accession the foundation was 
laid, and additions made thereto regularly until 
his decease. The step pyramids of Sakkara, 
which are probably the oldest of all, best indicate 
the mode of construction. The Descent of the 
Pyramid is not so fatiguing or dangerous as 
might be anticipated. The easiest mode is to leap 
down from step to step; but if the traveller is in 
the slightest degree nervous, he had better avail 
himself of the assistance of the Arab guides. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT 
PYRAMID. 

The entrance is about 4 to 5 feet high, 
and from that point the descent begins. 
‘The passage (107 fect) leads to a subterraneous 
apartment, which is closed by a large piece of 
granite. The traveller must then mount a few 
steps, and he will find himself in the Great 
Gallery, from whence, proceeding along a hori- 
zontal passage, he reaches the Queen's Chamber, 
the roof of which is composed of blocks resting 
against each other in an angular form; the height 
of the front is nearly 20 feet. He will observe a 
niche in the eastern end, where the stones haye 
been broken by the Arabs in search of treasure. 

Returning to the Great Gallery he will find a 
narrow funnel-shaped passage, with steps, which 
is termed. 

THE WELL, 
leading down to the chamber at the base of the 
fabric, which it is presumed originally contained 
the body of the builder. The slope of the gallery 
is rather more than 6 feet wide. About 160 feet 
up this avenue is a horizontal passage, where 
formerly four granite portcullises, descending 
through grooves, prevented any persons from 
entering, but now free ingress and egress are 
obtained to the principal apartment, which is 
called the king's chamber, and is constructed of 
red granite. The 
SARCOPHAGUS 

is also of the same material, but the lid and 
contents have been removed, It is entirely plain, 
without any hieroglyphics, and rests upon an 
enormous block of granite, which some ‘explorers 
suppose was placed there to mark the entrance 
to a deep vault beneath. Ascending a narrow 
Passage at the south-eastern corner of the Great 
Gallery is a small room, only 3 feet in height, in 
which was discovered the Cartouche, with the 
name of the founder inscribed upon it, viz., Shufu, 
similar to that discovered on the tablets in the 
desert of Mount Sinai. Sce Prof. Piazzi Smyth's 
Work—Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid— 
for a complete account of this structure, with 
measurements of every part. The’ author en- 
deavours to make out that it is a sacred standard 
of weights and measures, involving some primitive 
religious truths, and that when first built the 
pole star shone down the central passage. The 
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SECOND PYRAMID, 
the ascent of which is much more difficult than 
the first, and rarely attempted by travellers, is 
now known to have been erected by Shafra, and is 
composed of much ruder materials. It fs situated 
on elevated ground, and appears much higher than 
the Great Pyramid, althongh in all its dimensions 
it approximates closely to it. It is only about 
8 feet lower than the original height, whereas the 
Great Pyramid has lost about 20 feet. About 
30 feet of its smooth, slippery casing is still 
remaining. In its interior the sarcophagus of its 
founder was found sunk in the floor, and full of 
rubbish. The 
THIRD PYRAMID 

is most beautifully built, although in size much 
less than the others. It was built by Mycerinus, 
or Men-ke-ra, whose wooden coffin, plain and un- 
adorned, is to be seen in the British Museum. 
This also is never ascended. Present height 
204 feet, formerly 219 feet. 


Port Sarp to Ismattta—The narrow gauge 
railway (steam-tramway) runs along the Canal 
bank to Ismailia, 50 miles, in 3 hours. There are 
2 services each way daily; fares, 12 and 9 francs. 
‘The stations are Ras-el-Esh; El Kantara; Kilo- 
metre 54; and El-Ferdan. The line commands a 
view of the Canal and of the swamp known as 
Lake Menzaleh, 

ISMAILIA AND SUEZ TO CAIRO. 


Railway from Suez to Ismailia and 


Zagazig, 104} miles. 
itinerary :— 
Stations* 
Suez (Docks). 
Terre-plein. 
Rue Colmar 


Suez (Gare) 3B 
Genéfé, 264 
Faied 3 


Nétiché (turn off to 
Ismailia)... 6 


Zagazig to Cairo, 
follows:— 
Statlons* 
Zagazig .. 
Zancaloun 
Godaieda. 
Minet-el-Gam! 
Mit-Ya; 


Miles 


* The names of the stations are In all these c 


4 | Zagazig 


The following is the 


Stations* 
Ismailia 
Néfiché 
Mahsamah 
Kassassine... 
Tel-el-Kebir 
Abou-Hamma 
Abou-el-Akhdar 


464 miles. Itinerary as 


Stations* 


the French spelling, as used in the Official Railway Guide, 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


For Ismailia and Suez, see Route 22. 

This line is single as far as Zagazig. From 
Suez it runs northward in the desert along, but 
not very close to, the Canal and the Bitter Lakes 
as far as Néfiché; shortly after passing this place 
it makes a sharp turn to the west, sending off a 
short branch to Ismailia, of which a description is 
given on page 173. The Freshwater Canal skirts 
the line all the way from 8uez to Zagazig. Before 
reaching the Iatter place, the railway runs 
through a portion of the ‘Land of Goshen,” and 
near at hand is the site of Pithom, one of the trea- 
sure cities built by the Israelites for Rameses IT. 
The mound of Tel-ci-Mashkata ts probably a part 
of this city, though some identify it with Ramses, 
where the Israelites assembled before starting for 
the Red Sea, which was certainly in this neigh- 
bourhood, possibly nearer Mahsamah. All over 
the district are found the remains of buildings 
constructed of large bricks composed of river mud 
and chopped straw, and statues of Rameses have 
heen dug out. Tel-el-Kebir, “the great hill,” was 
the scene of the battle of 12th September, 1882, 
when Arabi Pasha's army of 26,000 was driven 
from its entrenchments by 11,000 British troops, 
after a night march under the stars and a twenty 
minutes’ struggle at the defences. The battlefield 
can be scen from the railway. 

Zagazig (Zaqaziq) is a modern commercial 
town of about 20,000 inhabitants, not far from the 
remains of the ancient city of Bubastis (Pi Bast). 
Restaurant here. Images of the sacred cat, dug 
out of the mound of Tel Basta, are offered for 
sale, A branch line rans off to Mansourah, about 
44 miles. At Minet-el-Gamh, the third station 
beyond Zagazig, Arabi was born. 

Benha is 1 station on the main line between 
Cairo and Alexandria, where passengers from 
Zagazig for Alexandria have to change carriages. 
About here the true Egypt of the Nile, with its 
well-known characteristics, is entered upon. 
There is a ten-arch tubular bridge, by Stephenson, 
over the Damietta branch of the river, with the 
peculiarity that the rail, and a footway for pedes- 
trians, run over the top of the tubes. The middle 
portion of the bridge, about 150 feet in length, 
can be turned on the centre pillars, so as to give 
passage to vessels when the river is in flood, at 
which time the water is within a few feet of the 
bridge. 


ROUTE 1 


From Benha the line runs nearly due south, and 
the trains for Cairo do not stop at the four inter- 
vening stations. At Calioub, about 74 miles from 
Cairo, the Pyramids, and the Arabiau and Libyan 
ranges of hills, which hem in the Nile below 
Cairo, become visible. 

CAIRO TO KHARTOUM. 

The quickest route is by rail to Luror, thence 
by narrow-gauge railway to Shellal, in all 
530 miles, the railway terminus at the Nile Dam 
near Phile, and the town of Assouan; thence 
226 miles up the river to the Second Cataract, near 
the station of Wady Halfa, whence train is taken 
to Khartoum, about 570 miles. Total distance, 
1,326 miles; through fare, about £25 with extras. 

The sections are as follow:—Cairo to Shellal, 
530 miles. Shellal to Wady-Halfa, by Government 
steamers, Mondays and Thursdays, arriving Sun- 
days and Thursdays, 11 am.; fare £E10, which 
includes meals. Halfa to Shellal, Sundays and 
Thursdays, arriving Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
5 a.w,; fare, £E8; return ticket, £E17. Wady- 
Halfa to Khartoum, Sundays and Thursdays at 
8 p.m., arriving Khartoum Tuesdays and Satur- 
days at 4-30 a.m., passengers may remain in the 
sleeping cars till 8 a.m.; fares, £E10 each way, 
or return ticket £E16. Meals in the train, £1 per 
diem. FromKhartoum, Wednesdaysand Saturdays, 

10 a.m., arriving 4-30 p.m. Thursdays and Sundays. 
For full itinerary, see Nile Route, below. 
CAIRO TO ALEXANDRIA. 
Railway, 129 miles in 3} to 33 hours by express. 
Itinerary :— 


8, 


Stations. Miles. ; _ Stations, Miles, 
Cairo . — | Teh-el-Baroud 
Choubra 4 | (Junction for the 
Calioub 83 | Fayoum) 
Kaha “) 153 | Saft-cl-Melou 
Toukt . 20$ | Denchal 
*Benha(changefor *Damanhour 
Zagazig, Man- (changefor Rah- 
soura, Ismailia, manieh). oy 
and Suez; 28} | Abou-Homous...... 101 
Des:onne 105} 
Mamal-cl-G : 109} 
Kafr-ed-Daouar... 112 
*Tanta(changefor Ezbet-Khourched. 120 
Mansoura and Malla: 1 
Damietta) a3} | Hagar-en- Naw: 
*Kafr-ex-Zulat.... 642 | _ tich) .. 
Tewfikich.. 683 | Sidi Gaber. 
Hadra, 
*Alexai 


Bx press trains stop at th 
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The line is double all the way. At Benha, the 
first stopping place of the express trains, the linc 
for Zagazig (Mansoura), Ismailia, and Suez runs 
off. From Benha 25 miles to Tanta, a large town 
with a fine railway station, the capital of the 
province of Gharbiyeh, situated midway between 
the two great branches of the Nile. It has a good 
Appearance, and near it is the palace of the 
Khédive, Mosque of Sheikh Ahmed-el-Bedawi, 
on whose festivals, especially the une in August, a 
great fair, lasting a week, is held, numerously 
attended by a noisy and fully representative 
crowd of holiday makers, singing and dancing 
women, dervishes, ete. At this place 4,000 men 
and 26 guns surrendered to Sir A. Alison and his 
Highlanders. Branch lines run northward to 
Mansoura and Damietta, and southward to Menouf. 
The latter line is to be extended to Ashemoun, near 
the junction of the two branchesof the Nile, After 
passing Kafr-ez-Zayat, the Rosetta branch of the 
river is crossed by an iron bridge. At Teh-el- 
Baroud a line runs off to the south along the 
west bank of the Nile to Boulac-Dacrour (opposite 
Cairo), whence it is continued to Guergueh, with 
an extension in progress to Keneh, not far from 
the lately explored ruins of Coptos, and about 
fifty miles, by the river, from Medinet-Habou, 
Karnak, and Luxor, Not many miles from Teh- 
el-Barond are the remains of temples and other 
buildings belonging to the fine city of Naukratis, 
founded by Greek colonists and mercenaries under 
Psamtik [., about 660 B.c., and discovered and 
explored by Mr. Flinders Petrie in 1884-5, 

From Teh-el-Baroud, through a fertile cotton- 
growing region, 16 miles to Damanhour, capital 
of the province of Behera, on a rising ground, with 
a considerable population engaged in ginning 
factories and other works connected with the 
cotton trade, 


At Kafr-ed-Daouar, 21 miles further, Arabi 
Pasha fixed his headquarters after the destruction 
of the forts at Alexandria, 

From here to Alexandria the line traverses the 
flat and somewhat uninteresting district of the 
Delta. Occasional villages, composed of clusters 
of mud huts, with one or two mosques, and a few 
palm trees, possibly a Bedouin encampment— 
probably unchanged in its leading characteristics 


In this case also all names are given in the Fre 


from what it was before Moses’ time—later on 
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SECOND PYRAMID, 
the ascent of which is much more difficult than 
the first, and rarely attempted by travellers, is 
now known to have been erected by Shafra, and is 
composed of much ruder materials. It is situated 
on elevated ground, and appears much higher than 
the Great Pyramid, although in all its dimensions 
it approximates closely to it. It is only about 
8 feet lower than the original height, whereas the 
Great Pyramid has lost about 20 feet. About 
30 feet of its smooth, slippery casing is still 
remaining. In its interior the sarcophagus of its 
founder was found sunk in the floor, and full of 
rubbish. The 
THIRD PYRAMID 

Is most beautifully built, although in size much 
less than the others. It was built by Mycerinus, 
or Men-ke-ra, whose wooden coffin, plain and un- 
adorned, is to be seen in the British Museum. 
This also is never ascended. Present height 
204 feet, formerly 219 feet. 


Port 8arp To Ismatt1a.—The narrow gauge 
rallway (steam-tramway) runs along the Canal 
bank to Ismailia, 50 miles, in 3 hours. There are 
2 services each way daily; fares, 12 and 9 francs, 
The stations are Ras-el-Esh; El Kantara; Kilo- 
metre 54; and El-Ferdan. The line commands a 
view of the Canal and of the swamp known as 
Lake Menzaleh, 

ISMAILIA AND SUEZ TO CAIRO. 

Railway from Suez to Ismailia and 
Zagazig, 104} miles. The following is the 


itinerar 
Stations* Stations* Miles 
Suez (Docks) Ismailia 61y 
‘Terre-plein. — | Néfiché «. 
Rue Colmar —_| Mahsamah 
Suez (Gare) 3g | Kassassine — 
Genéfé, 26} | Tel-el-Kebir 863 
Faied . 7. 282 | Abou-Hammad...... 93 
Néliché (turn off to ‘Abou-el-Akhdar ... 994 
Ismailia) 4} | Zagazig .. 04} 


Zagazig to Cairo, 46} miles, Itinerary as 
follows:— 

Stations* Miles | _ Stations* Miles 
Zagazig Beuha... 19$ 
Zanealoun 14 | Toukt 27 
Godaieda., 5g | Kaha. 32 
Minet-el-Gamh: 8 | Calionb + 39 
Mit-Yazig 93 | Choubra, 423 
Cheblanga 134 | Cairo .. 46} 

* The names of the stations are in all these cases given in 


the Fr 


ch spelling, as used in the Official Railway Guide. 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


For Ismailia and Suez, see Route 22. 

This line is single as far as Zagazig. From 
Suez it runs northward in the desert along, but 
not very close to, the Canal and the Bitter Lakes 
as far as Néfiché; shortly after passing this place 
it makes a sharp turn to the west, sending off 
short branch to Ismailia, of which a description is 
given on page 173, The Freshwater Canal skirts 
the line all the way from Suez to Zagazig. Before 
reaching the latter place, the railway runs 
through a portion of the ‘‘Land of Goshen,” and 
near at hand is the site of Pithom, one of the trea- 
sure cities built by the Israelites for Rameses IT. 
The mound of Tel-ei-Mashkata is probably a part 
of this city, though some identify it with Ramses, 
where the Israelites assembled before starting for 
the Red Sea, which was certainly in this neigh- 
bourhood, possibly nearer Mahsamah. All over 
the district are found the remains of buildings 
constructed of large bricks composed of river mud 
and chopped straw, and statues of Rameses have 
been dug out. ‘Tel-el-Kebir, ‘the great hill,” was 
the scene of the battle of 12th September, 1882, 
when Arabi Pasha's army of 26,000 was driven 
from its entrenchments by 11,000 British troops, 
after a night march onder the stars and a twenty 
minutes’ struggle at the defences. The battlefield 
can be seen from the railway. 

Zagazig (Zaqaziq) is a modern commercial 
town of about 20,000 inhabitants, not far from the 
remains of the ancient city of Bubastis (Pi Bast). 
Restaurant here. Images of the sacred cat, dug 
out of the mound of Tel Basta, are offered for 
sale. A branch line runs off to Mansourah, about 
44 miles. At Minet-el-Gamb, the third station 
beyond Zagazig, Arabi was born. 

Benha is a station on the main line between 
Cairo and Alexandria, where passengers from 
Zagazig for Alexandria have to change carriages. 
About here the true Egypt of the Nile, with its 
well-known characteristics, is entered upon. 
There is a ten-arch tubular bridge, by Stephenson, 
over the Damictta branch of the river, with the 
peculiarity that the rail, and a footway for pedes- 
trians, run over the top of the tubes. The middle 
portion of the bridge, about 150 feet in length, 
can be turned on the centre pillars, so as to give 
passage to vessels when the river is in flood, at 
which time the water is within a few feet of the 
bridge. 


ROUTE 18,— CAIRO. 


From Benha the line runs nearly due south, and 
the trains for Cairo do not stop at the four inter- 
vening stations. At Calioub, about 7} miles from 
Cairo, the Pyramids, and the Arabian and Libyan 
ranges of hills, which hem in the Nile below 
Cairo, become visible. 

CAIRO TO KHARTOUM. 

The quickest route is by rail to Luzor, thence 
by narrow-gauge railway to Shellal, in all 
530 miles, the railway terminus at the Nile Dam 
near Phil, and the town of Assouan; thence 
226 miles up the river to the Second Cataract, near 
the station of Wady Haifa, whence train is taken 
to Khartoum, about 570 miles. Total distance, 
1,826 miles; through fare, about £26 with extras. 

The sections are as follow:—Cairo to Shellal, 
530 miles. Shellal to Wady-Halfa, by Government 
steamers, Mondays and Thursdays, arriving Sun- 
days and Thursdays, 11 a.m.; fare £E10, which 
includes meals. Halfa to Shellal, Sundays and 
Thursdays, arriving Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
5 a.m.; fare, £E8; return ticket, £E17. Wady- 
Halfa to Khartoum, Sundays and Thursdays at 
8 p.m., arriving Khartoum Tuesdays and Satur- 
days at 4-30 a.m., passengers may remain in the 
sleeping cars till 8 a.m.; fares, £E10 each way, 
or return ticket £E16. Meals in the train, £1 per 
diem, FromKhartoum, Wednesdaysand Saturdays, 
10 a.m., arriving 4-30 p.m. Thursdays and Sundays. 

For full itinerary, see Nile Route, below. 

CAIRO TO ALEXANDRIA. 

Railway, 129 miles in 3} to 3} hours by express. 

Itinerary :— 


Stations. Miles. | Stations. Miles. 
Cairo . — | Teh-el-Baroud 
Choubra 4 | (Junction for the 
Calioub 
*Benha(changefor *Damanhour 

Zagazig, Man- (change for Rah- 

soura, Ismailia, manieh)... ny 

and Suez 28} | Abou-Homous.. 
Kouesna . 35. | Dessounes . 1054 
Birket-es- 42. | Mainal-el. : 
Defra... 49} | Kafr-ed-Daouar... 112] 
*Tanta(changefor Ezbet-Khourched. 120 

Mansoura and Mallaha 123 

Damictta) ...... 53} | Hagar-en-Nawa- 
*Kafr-ez-Zulat.... 64$| _ tieh) 124} 
Tewfikieh Sidi Gaber. 126 

Hadra. .. 127} 
*Alexan 129) 


* Express trains stop at these stations only. 
In this case also all names are given in the French spelling. 
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The line is double all the way. At Benha, the 
first stopping place of the express trains, the line 
for Zagazig (Mansoura), Ismailia, and Suez runs 
off. From Benha 26 miles to Tanta, a large town 
with a finc railway station, the capital of the 
province of Gharblych, situated midway between 
the two great branches of the Nile. It has agood 
appearance, and near it is the palace of the 
Khédive. Mosque of Sheikh Ahmed-el-Bedawi, 
on whose festivals, especially the une in August, a 
great fair, lasting a week, is held, numerously 
attended by a noisy and fully representative 
crowd of holiday makers, singing and dancing 
women, dervishes, etc. At this place 4,000 men 
and 26 guns surrendered to Sir A. Alison and his 
Highlanders. Branch lines run northward to 
Mansoura and Damietta, and southward to Menouf, 
The latter line is to be extended to Ashemoun, near 
the junction of the two branchesof the Nile, After 
passing Kafr-ez-Zayat, the Rosetta branch of the 
river is crossed by an iron bridge. At Teh-el- 
Baroud a line runs off to the south along the 
west bank of the Nile to Boulac-Dacrour (opposite 
Cairo), whence it is continued to Guergueh, with 
an extension in progress to Keneh, not far from 
the lately explored ruins of Coptos, and about 
fifty miles, by the river, from Medinet-Habou, 
Karnak, and Luxor. Not many miles from Teh- 
el-Baroud are the remains of temples and other 
buildings belonging to the fine city of Naukratis, 
founded by Greek colonists and mercenaries under 
Psamtik I, about 660 B.c., and discovered and 
explored by Mr. Flinders Petrie in 1884-5, 

From Teh-el-Baroud, through a fertile cotton- 
growing region, 16 miles to Damanhour, capital 
of the province of Belra, on a rising ground, with 
& considerable population engaged in ginning 
factories and other works connected with the 
cotton trade. 


At Kafr-ed-Daouar, 21 miles further, Arabi 
Pasha fixed his headquarters after the destruction 
of the forts at Alexandria, 

From here to Alexandria the line traverses the 
flat and somewhat uninteresting district of the 
Delta. Occasional villages, composed of clusters 
of mud huts, with one or two mosques, and a few 
palm trees, possibly a Bedouin encampment— 
probably unchanged in its leading characteristics 
from what-it was before Moses’ time—later on 
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varied hy the sails of boats passing along the 
Mahmfdiyeh Canal, from which the line is now 
never far distant, form the main features. 
Buffaloes and camels wander slowly along, and 
the incessant creaking of the sakieh (water-wheel) 
reminds of the constant need of irrigation. 


Before reaching Alexandria the line runs for 
some distance by the margin of Lake Mareotis, 
eventually turning, after passing between Lakes 
Mareotis and Aboukir, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, At the time of the inundation, which is at 
its greatest height from about the end of September 
to the middle of October, the waters come nearly 
up to the railway, though they are very shallow 
for a long way from the margin, but in the dry 
season they do not reach nearly so far. The Rail- 
way Station Is near the Moharrem Bey Gate. 


On approaching Alexandria by sea by any of the 
lines from Liverpool, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, or 
Trieste (see also Routes 7, 17, and 22), the coast 
presents itself as a low sandy line, palm trees and 
windmills, with the lighthouse and Pompey's 
Pillar, being the salient objects until the city itself 
is seen. The entrance to the harbour, although 
improved, is still difficult, and for this reason the 
steamers in stormy weather generally go on to 
Port Said without calling here. 


ALEXANDRIA. 
(Native name, Iskandariyeh.) 

PoPULaTion, over 320,000, of whom a fourth are 
Levantines and foreigners, It is named from its 
founder, Alexander the Great (whose body was 
brought hither to be buried after his death at 
Babylon), and was originally built in the form of 
a Macedonian mantle, with its largest side near 
the sea, It is about 300 miles from Cyprus, Crete, 
and Rhodes. 

(Port Said, the Mediterranean end of the Sue: 
Canal, to which the London boats of the P. & O- 
Company, with the Messageries and other lines, 
now run, is about 150 miles further east.) 

'The relgning Viceroy or Khédive, Abbas Pasha, 
succeeded his father, Tewfik Pasha, in 1892. 

Hores.—Khédivial; Carlton; Windsor. 

Cargs.—De l'Europe, Place Mehemet Ali; Du 
Paradis; Du Nil, near the Exchange; De France; 
Du Louvre; Napier, Rue de la Vieille Bourse. 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


TueatREs.—Zizinia; Abbas Hilnty. Frerica 


Operettas at Café Paradis. 


Cruns.—Khédivial and Mohammed Ali, Any 
stranger can be admitted on nomination by a 
member: 

Passports.—Passengers intending to remain or 
travel in Egypt must be provided with a PassrorT 
duly tise, 

Newsrarer.—Egyptian Gazette. 

ScprLy Stores.—Waiker & Meimarachi Limited< 


The new Custom Honse is a large and commo- 
dious building in the European style, with exten- 
sive sheds and magazines, To the right Is the 
Cotton Market (Minct-al-Bassal), which was not 
destroyed in the bombardment, by which the 
fortifications towards the sea were ruined. 


Port.—Eastern Harbour, nea the Pharos, now 
deserted, The Western, with a difficult entrance 
on account of the reefs of rocks, which leave 
three natural passages, the central being the 
deepest. Here a Breakwater, 1} miles long, made 
of great blocks of 20 tons each, flung over one 
another along the reefs, was made in 1871, leaving 
an entrance 1,100ft. wide, inside which are a 
lurge outer harbour and an inner harbour near 
the Custom House. 


Tux Stress of the older part of Alexandria 
are narrow, with houses close to each other, and 
matting thrown from the tops so as to form an 
arcade. The effect is singularly wretched, as the 
mats appear in many places in absolute tatters. 
In the European part of the city, in the south- 
eastern quarter, the streets are wide, with 3 
handsome open square. The motley groups pas- 
sing and repassing along them are peculiarly 
interesting on account of the variety of cos- 
tumes and grades of society which they exhibit. 
The rich picturesquely clad, the poor most 
wretchedly covered, the children meagre, the 
blind groping along, all interspersed with noble 
Bedawees, clothed in woollen shirts and hooded 
cloaks; camel drivers, with stentorian cries 
of “OR! Guarda! Riglak! Yeminak! Shemalak!” 
strings of camels, with an occasional overloaded 
animal, which refuses to rise until relieved of 
his surplus burden; water carriers, with those 
patient animals laden with water skins; boys 
(most ayrant. knayes) driving donkeys at a rail- 
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way pace; beggars shouting the everlasting 
“bakhshish” (alms, money); omnibuses, ex- 
tremely well-appointed, going and returning from 
the railway station; women selling bread at the 
corners; and contented tradesmen sitting smoking, 
working, or chatting at their shops situated on 
both sides (which resemble cupboards hewn in 
walls, and consist of a raised sent of stone or 
brick, three feet high, and about the same width) 
—all these form @ most curious and exciting 
coup d'eil. 


On leaving the Custom House, the traveller 
passes through a few small strects into the Rue des 
Sceurs (Zikr-el-Banat) leading direct to the Place 
Mohammed Ali (usually known among the English 
as “the Square”), which was ruined in 1882, 
together with the whole of the European quarters, 
and has now been rebuilt in a superior manner. 
The most remarkable cdifices are the Tribunal 
(International Court), very substantial, with wood 
pavement in front; the Passage Menasce, a mass 
of buildings, occupied as shops, offices, etc., and 
traversed by two alleys; the offices of the Austrian 
Lloyd Co.; the Exchange (Borsa), formerly the 
Civil Court, with the Club Khédivial on the first 
floor; St. Mark's Buildings, the property of the 
English Church close by; the new Wakaleh 
(Okella Nuova), rebuilt on a much larger scale; 
and the Café de Europe, open day and night, 
with newspapers in all the current languages, 
much crowded after the theatres are closed. 


The best street is the Rue Chérif Pasha, running 
in an easterly direction from the Place Mohammed 
Ali, containing the large building of the Crédit 
Foncier (the Offices of the Crédit Lyonnais in 
the same edifice); the handsome Casa Antoniadis 
and the offices of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking 
Company. The new Boulevard Rosetta is a hand- 
some street. 


Cuurcnes.—English, Scotch, Greek, and Roman 
Catholic. Service at St. Andrew's Sootch Church, 
at 11; also at Sailors’ Home, Marina. 


Propvctioxs.—Cotton and corn, in the purchase 
and shipping of which many rich and Influential 
Greek firms are engaged. 


Banxs.—Imperial Ottoman Bank; Bank of 
Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian Bank; Crédit Lyonnais. 
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Moxey.—The Egyptian gold. pound (Lira) of 
100 piastres, or 1,000 dimes (‘ushr-cl-ghirsh). 
Accounts kept only in lire and ‘ushr-el-ghirsh. 
Gotv Corns: 500, 50, 25, 10, and 5 piastres. 
Stuven: 20, 10, 5,2, and 1 piastres. NicKEL: 5,2, 
and 1 'ushr-el-ghirsh, The lira is worth £1 0s, 6d. 
Sovereigns and gold Napoleons and French (not 
English) silver ave also current, but it is best to 
get them changed by the saraf’s in the streets. 
Sovereign=about 974 piastres. Napoleon=about 
77 plastres, 

TuLecrarus,—To Cairo‘and Suez. To Malta and 
to London, via Marscilles, Paris, and Ostend. To 
Cyprus. To Palestine. Telegram to England— 
1s, 7d. per word; to India, 38. 6d. 


Rattway.—To Cairo, Rosetta, Ismailia, Suez, &c. 
The Terminus is a large well-arranged edifice. A 
rail also to Ramieh, by locomotive and by horse. 


Consu1s.—BkITISH CONSULATE GENERAL; VICR- 
Coxsut—A. D. Alban, Esq.; Britisn Consucar 
Court; Britis Consurar Mzpicat Ovricenr; 
Unirep States Consut-GENeRat, Also American, 
French, Austrian, and other resident Consuls, 
about twenty in all. 


River Steamers on the Nile.—See page 129. 

STEAMERS(Ocean).—The Austrian Lloyd, Moss's, 
Papayanni, and Russian Companies to places in 
the Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea, see 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Khédivieh Mail 
Line to Constantinople, ete. See Route 19. 


Hixts.—When the sun is very hot on landing, 
put on light clothing, wear spectacics, and use 
umbrella. The nights are chilly, and colds must 
be guarded against after sundown. On landing, 
eithor proceed per omnibus waiting at the pier or 
jump on a donkey; take your things with you (the 
boys are very clever, but not to be trusted), and 
proceed to the hotel. There are few objects of 
interest left in Alexandria, and by taking a 
carriage they can all be seen in a single day. 
Make up a party to visit the interesting objects, 
take a carriage and share the expenses. 

Baxsnersi.—The Egyptians aro constantly 
crying out for “bakhshish" (or money). Take no 
notice of their applications, for if you do you will 
be tormented to death with claims. The words 
“Ma feesh! Roohh!” will generally rid you of 
their importunity, 
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Cuimate.—Not so healthy for Europeans as 
Upper Egypt; the mean temperature is about 58° 
in winter, 86° in spring, and in summer 80°. The 
summer is cooler in the daytime and warmer at 
night than at Cairo, but there is a greater amount 
of moisture, and consequently a lower heat is more 
oppressive in Alexandria than higher up, where 
rain falls but seldom. 

Warex.—Formerly supplied from the cisterns 
under the site of the ancient city, now superseded 
by the modern waterworks, ‘Che reservoir from 
which the water is distributed is on the top of the 
Kém-ed-Dik. The wells are uniformly brackish. 

Diseasss.—Fevers, dysentery, and ophthalmia 
somewhat prevalent. Europeans who are abste- 
mious, and avoid infected quarters, run little risk 
and enjoy good health, but become gallow-com- 
plexioned. 

The sandy hillocks, extending for miles to Lake 
Mareotis, are literally studded with windwills, 
whose turrets are 30 feet high, arms 20 feet long, 
sails 3§ feet broad, cach having 8 vancs; their 
operation is extremely simple, as only a single pair 
of Sicilian vesicular lava stones are employed, 
without any bolting apparatus, the flour falling 
from the mill into a sack; it is then dressed 
through a fine gauze hand-sieve. 

Op ALExaNDRIA,—The original city was built 
by Alexander the Great soon after the fall of Tyre, 
about 333 B.c., and it realised the hopes of its 
founder by soon becoming the emporium of trade, 
and of the arts and sciences of Greece, The cir- 
cumference was 9 miles, It was intersected by 
straight parallel streets with a free passage for 
the northern wind, which alone conveys cooliess 
and salubrity into Egypt. At the gate near the 
sea,a street of 2,000 fect began, and terminated 
at the gate of Canopus. This strect was decorated 
with magnificent houses, temples, buildings, and 
obelisks which at some future day were fated to 
embellish Rome and Constantinople. The great 
street was intersected by another of the same 
breadth, which formed a square of 1} miles in 
circumference at their junction, with sea views all 
round. 

The Palace, which projected beyond the pro- 
montory of Lochras, occupied more than a quarter 
of the city. Each of the Ptolemies added to its 
magnificence. It contained within its enclusure 
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the Afuseum, an asylum for learned men, groves, 
and buildings worthy of royal majesty, aud a 
Temple, in which was deposited the body of 
Alexander in a gold cofin, brought hither from 
Babylon after his death, B.c, 328, One of the 
Ptolemies carried off the gold coffin, putting a 
glass one in its place. The Sarcophagus was 
formerly thought to be the one now in the British 
Museum. Alexandria also extended along the 
northern bauk of the Lake, and in its eastern side 
embraced the Gymnasium, with its portico of more 
than 600 fect long, supported by several rows of 
marble pillars, Without the Canopus gate there 
was a spacious Cireus for chariot races, while 
beyond that the suburb of Nicopolis stretched 
along the sea shore, and seemed a second Alex- 
andria, A superb Amphitheatre was built there, 
with a race-ground for the celebration of the 
Quinquennalia, Such is the description of 
Alexandria by Strabo. 


The architect employed by Alexander was 
Dinocrates, who built the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexander's 
captains, who was appointed Governor of Egypt, 
assumed the title of king, and made Alexandria 
the royal residence (B.c. 304). He and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus added much to the embellishment 
and grandeur of Alexandria. The Watch-Tower, 
or Pharos, one of the wonders of the world, was 
a large square marble tower, on which fires were 
kept burning for the guidance of sailors, A solid- 
looking Fort occupies the site, 


Tle Temple of Serapeum had within its compass 
the famous Alexandrian Library, containing 
700,000 volumes. In collecting books for this 
Ubrary, the plan was to seize all those brought 
into Egypt by Grecks or other foreigners. These 
were transcribed by persons appointed for the 
purpose. The copies were then handed back to 
the proprictors, and the originals laid up in the 
library. The works of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Zischylus were borrowed from the Athenians by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who returned them the copies 
transcribed, with a present of £30,000 for the 
exchange. Here the Septuagint Version was 
made (277 B.c.) under Ptolemy Philadelphus. 8t. 
Mark founded a Christian Church here A.D. 62. 
The first Patriarch, Demetrius, was succeeded by 
Clement, Athanasius, Cyril, ete. 
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About 141 B.c. it was all but destroyed by 
Ptolemy Physcon. All the learned men ficd to 
Greece, Asia Minor, and to the Islands of the 
Archipelago, where they revived learning and the 
arts. In a.p. 640 it was captured by Amrou, who, 
astonished at the richness and grandeur of the 
city, wrote to the Caliph:—“I have taken the 
City of the West. It is of immense extent. 
There arc 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 12,000 dealers 
in fresh oil, 40,000 Jews who pay tribute, and 400 
theatres, or places of amusement.”” 

Among the interesting objects at Alexandria 
are the 

Fortisications, modern, built by French engi- 
neers. Forts Napoleon and Cafarelli are in the 
town. Those along shore were destroyed by the 
English fleet, June 19th, 1832, when they threatened 
to attack the ships—Fort Ada was blown up by 
H.M.S. “Superb”; Barrack Fort by the ‘ Alex- 
andra”; Fort Mox by the “Monarch”; Marabout, 
by the “ Achilles.” 

Licatsovuses.—Two in the Western Harbour, 
near the entrance. Another stands on the site of the 
celebrated Pharos, erected by Sostratus Cnidius, 
which formerly had on its summit a Telescopic 
Mirror (in which vessels might be discerned at sea 
at a great distance off). This was pulled down by 
the Arab sovercign El Weleed at the instigation 
of a lying Greek, who, in hopes of poseessing the 
mirror, reported that vast treasure was concealed 
beneath its foundation, The Alexandrians are 
fabled to have used it to destroy the vessels of 
their enemios by concentrating the rays of the 
sun upon them. 

Kuépive's PaLace.—A neat, plain edifice, with 
handsomely arranged, good-sized, inlaid, brightly- 
polished-floored rooms, It is scarcely worth 
visiting, but tickets of admission may be procured. 
Enquire of the hotel-keeper, or at the Consulate. 

Museum oF ANTIQUITIES.—On the Rosetta Road, 
containing a large collection of Greek, Roman, 
and Saracenic remains. 

Pompey’s Pillar.—A shaft of red granite, 
standing on an eminence 600 yards from the 
Nile Gate, between the south wall and the Mah- 
moudieh Canal. It is 68 feet high, 8 feet diameter 
at the bottom, the capital a single block, 10 feet 
high. Base, plinth, and pedestal are also a single 
block of red granite, total length 17 fect. Sub- 


structure 4 fect high, beautifully wrought, but 
disfigured with the names of persons who have 
ascended it inscribed thereon in black paint. 
In order to ascend, a large paper kite is flown, 
with a strong cord attached, which rests on 
the top of the capital, then draw a stout rope 
over it, after which rig shrouds, and the ascent 
is easy. It has been accomplished by British 
nayal officers, and by an English lady. A Greck 
inscription is discernible when the sun shines 
obliquely on it. The present name is an accidental 
one; some say it was dedicated to Vespasian, 
Severus, etc.; others say it was built or altered 
by Pompeius, Prefect of Egypt, in honour of the 
Ewperor Diocletian. 

Osx.isxs.—The famous Cleopatra’s Needle, 
which was composed of a single red granite block 
70 feet long, 74 feet wide at the base, with four 
faces, adorned with three lines of hieroglypics, is 
no longer here, having been presented by the 
Khédive to the city of New York. The central 
line bore the name of Thothmes III., who reigned 
soon after the Israelites left Egypt. The lateral 
lines were sculptured about the time of Sesostris, 
The inscriptions near the base were nearly obliter- 
ated. It was one of several, erected originally at 
Heliopolis, and brought hither by the Cwsars. 
Four were taken to Rome; one, given by Mechemet 
Alito France, is now at Paris. Another, which lay 
on the ground, was given to England, and, after 
nearly being lost in the Bay of Biscay, now 
stands on the Thames Embankment. 

Not far from the Ramleh Station, but further 
on in the direction of Ramlch, is the so-called 
Roman Tower. This is probably a misnomer; 
whatever the materials may be, the construction 
is most likely Saraconic. 

The fashionable promenade on Fridays and 
Sundays is the drive along the Mabmoudich 
Canal. 

‘The celebrated Liwxary stood near Pompey's 
Pillar, was built of red, hard, flinty, and speckled 
stone, adorned with 400 columns, which were cast 
into the sea by Karaja (Governor of Alexandria) in 
the time of Salah-ed-Din (Yasuf-ibn-Eyud), the 
famous Saladin, to prevent the vessels of an enemy 
from approaching the walls of the city. Here Aris- 
totleonce taught philosophy. Thecollection of books 
(700,000) was burnt (4 D. 640) by Amr-ibn-cl-’Asi, 
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Not so healthy for Europeans as 
Upper Egypt; the mean temperature is about 58° 
in winter, 86° in spring, and in summer 80°. The 
summer is cooler in the daytime and warmer at 
night than at Cairo, but there is a greater amount 
of moisture, and consequently a lower heat is more 
oppressive in Alexandria than bigher up, where 
rain falls but seldom. 

Warer.—Formerly supplied from the cisterns 
under the gite of the ancient city, now superseded 
by the modern waterworks. ‘The reservoir from 
which the water is distributed is on the top of the 
Kom-ed-Dik. ‘The wells are uniformly brackish. 

Diskasss.—Fevers, dysentery, and ophthalmia 
somewhat prevalent. Europeans who are abste- 
mious, and avoid infected quarters, run little risk 
and enjoy good health, but become gallow-com- 
plexioned. 

The sandy hillocks, extending for miles to Lake 
Mareotis, are literally studded with windwills, 
whose turrets are 30 fcet high, arms 20 feet long, 
sails 3$ feet broad, cach having 8 vancs; their 
operation is extremely simple, as only a single pair 
of Sicilian vesicular lava stuncs are employed, 
without any bolting apparatus, the flour falling 
from the mill into a sack; it is then dressed 
through a fine gauze hand-sieve. 

Otp ALExaNDRIA.—The original city was built 
by Alexander the Great soon after the fall of Tyre, 
about 333 8.c., und it realised the hopes of its 
founder by soon becoming the emporium of trade, 
and of the arts and scicuces of Greece. The cir- 
cumference was 9 miles, It was intersected by 
straight parallel streets with a free passage for 
the northern wind, which alone conveys coulness 
and salubrity into Egypt. At the gate near the 
sea,a street of 2,000 fect began, and terminated 
at the gate of Canopus. This street was decorated 
with magnificent houses, temples, buildings, and 
obelisks which at some future day were fated to 
embellish Rome and Constantinople. The great 
street was intersected by another of the same 
breadth, which formed a square of 14 miles in 
circumference at their junction, with sea views all 
round. 

The Palace, which projected beyond the pro- 
montory of Lochras, occupied more than a quarter 
of the city, Each of the Ptolemies added to its 
magnificence. It contained within its enclusure 
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the Museum, an asylum for learned men, groves, 
and buildings worthy of royal majesty, and a 
Temple, in which was deposited the body of 
Alexander in a gold coffin, brought hither from 
Babylon after his death, B.c, 323. One of the 
Ptolemies carried off the gold coffin, putting a 
glass one in its plice. The Sarcophagus was 
formerly thought to be the oue now in the British 
Museum, Alexandria also extended along the 
northern bank of the Lake, and in its eastern side 
embraced the Gymnasium, with its portico of more 
than 600 fect long, supported by several rows of 
marble pillars, Without the Canopus gate thero 
was a spacious Cireus for chariot races, while 
beyond that the suburb of Nicopolis stretched 
along the sea shore, and seemed a second Alex- 
andria, A superb Amphitheatre was built there, 
with a race-ground for the celebration of the 
Quinquennalia, Such is the description of 
Alexandria by Strabo. 


The architect employed by Alexander was 
Dinocrates, who built the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexander's 
captains, who was appointed Governor of Egypt, 
assumed the title of king, and made Alexandria 
the royal residence (w.c. 304). He and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus added much to the embellishment 
and grandeur of Alexandria. The Watch-Tower, 
or Pharos, one of the wonders of the world, was 
alarge square marble tower, on which fires wero 
kept burning for the guidance of sailors. A solid- 
looking Fort occupies the site. 


Tle Temple of Serapeum had within its compass 
the famous Alexandrian Library, containing 
700,000 volumes. In collecting books for this 
library, the plan was to seize all those brought 
into Egypt by Grecks or other foreigners. These 
were transcribed by persons appointed for the 
purpose. The copies were then handed back to 
the proprictors, and the originals Inid np in the 
library. The works of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Eschylus were borrowed from the Athenians by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who returned them the copies 
transcribed, with a present of £30,000 for the 
exchange. Here the Septuagint Version was 
made (277 B.c.) under Ptolemy Philadelphus. St. 
Mark founded a Christian Church here a.p. 62. 
The first Patriarch, Demetrius, was succeeded by 
Clement, Athanasius, Cyril, ete, 
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About 141 3.c. it was all but destroyed by 
Ptolemy Physcon. All the learned men ficd to 
Greece, Asia Minor, and to the Islands of the 
‘Archipelago, where they revived learning and the 
arts. In a.p. 640 it was captured by Amrou, who, 
astonished at the richness and grandeur of the 
city, wrote to the Caliph:—“I have taken the 
City of the West. It is of immense extent. 
There are 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 12,000 dealers 
in fresh oil, 40,000 Jews who pay tribute, and 400 
theatres, or places of amusement.” 

Among the interesting objects at Alexandria 
are the 

Forrivications, modern, built by French engi- 

neers. Forts Napoleon and Cafarelli are in the 
town. Those along shore were destroyed by the 
English fleet, June 19th, 1832, when they threatened 
to attack the ships—Fort Ada was blown up by 
H.M.S. “Superb”; Barrack Fort by the ‘ Alex- 
andra”; Fort Mex by the “Monarch”; Marabout, 
by the “ Achilles.” 

Licuraouses.—Two in the Western Harbour, 
near the entrance. Another stands on the site of the 
celebrated Pharos, erected by Sostratus Cnidius, 
which formerly had on its summit a Telescopic 
Mirror (in which vessels might be discerned at sea 
at a great distance off). This was pulled down by 
the Arab sovercign El Welced at the instigation 
of alying Greek, who, in hopes of possessing the 
mirror, reported that vast treasure was concealed 
beneath its foundation, The Alexandrians are 
fabled to have uscd it to destroy the vessels of 
their enemics by concentrating the rays of the 
sun upon them. 

Kuépive's PALAce.—A neat, plain edifice, with 
handsomely arranged, good-sized, inlaid, brightly- 
polished-floored rooms. It is scarcely worth 
visiting, but tickets of admission may be procured. 
Enquire of the hotel-keeper, or at the Consulate. 

Muszom oF ANTIQUITIZS.—On the Rosetta Road, 
containing a large collection of Greck, Roman, 
and Saracenic remains. 

Pompey’s Pillar.—A shaft of red granite, 
standing on an eminence 600 yards from the 
Nile Gate, between the south wall and the Mah- 
moudieh Canal. It is 68 feet high, 8 feet diameter 

at the bottom, the capital a single block, 10 feet 
high. Base, plinth, and pedestal are also a single 
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structure 4 feet high, beautifully wrought, but 
disfigured with the names of persons who have 
ascended it inscribed thereon in black paint. 
In order to ascend, a large paper kite is flown, 
with a strong cord attached, which rests on 
the top of the capital, then draw a stout rope 
over it, after which rig shrouds, and the ascent 
is easy. It bas been accomplished by British 
naval officers, and by an English lady. A Greck 
inscription is discernible when the sun shines 
obliquely on it. The present name is an accidental 
one; some say it was dedicated to Vespasian, 
Severus, etc.; others say it was built or altered 
by Pompeius, Prefect of Egypt, in honour of the 
Emperor Diocletian. 

Osgriisxs.—The famous Cleopatra’s Needle, 
which was composed of a single red granite block 
70 feet long, 74 fect wide at the base, with four 
faces, adorned with three lines of hicroglypics, is 
no longer here, having been presented by the 
Khédive to the city of New York. The central 
line bore the name of Thothmes III., who reigned 
soon after the Israelites left Egypt. The lateral 
lines were sculptured about the time of Sesostris. 
The inscriptions near the base were nearly obliter- 
ated. It was one of several, erected originally at 
Heliopolis, and brought hither by the Casars. 
Four were taken to Rome; one, given by Mchemet 
‘Alito France, is now at Paris. Another, which lay 
on the ground, was given to England, and, after 
nearly being lost in the Bay of Biscay, now 
stands on the Thames Embankment. 

Not far from the Ramleh Station, but further 
on in the direction of Ramlch, is the so-called 
Roman Tower. This is probably a misnomer; 
whatever the materials may be, the construction 
is most likely Saracenic. 

The fashionable promenade on Fridays and 
Sundays is the drive along the Mahmoudieh 
Canal. 

The celebrated LipRary stood near Pompey's 
Pillar, was built of red, hard, flinty, and speckled 
store, adorned with 400 columns, which were cast 
into the sea by Karaja (Governor of Alexandria) in 
the time of Salah-ed-Din (Yasuf-ibn-Eynd), the 
famous Saladin, to prevent the vessels of an enemy 
from approaching the walls of the city. Here Aris- 
totleonce taught philosophy. Thecollection of books 


block of red granite, total length 17 fect. Sub- 


(700,000) was burnt (Ap. 640) by Amr-ibn-el-’Asi, 
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by order of Omar, after he had been solicited 
by Johanans the Grammarian to spare it. 
replied, “If they contain what is agreeable with 
the Book of God, the Book of God is sufficient 
without them; if they contain what is contrary 
to the Book of God, there is no need of them.” 
They were then distributed for the purpose of 
heating the baths, and in six months were con- 
sumed. In'1854, near the south-west angle of the 
Great Square, close to the British Consulate, were 
discovered the ruins of this once famous library, 
and some exquisite statues. 

Catacomns.—The chief one Is a spacious circular 
chamber, with recesses for bodies. They are of 
later date than the city of Alexandria. A newly- 
discovered one is in the garden of the Antoniadis 
family. 

Histortcat Remrnrscencks,—The city was 
founded 3.c. 332 by Alexander. Large numbers 
of Jews settled here about B.c. 300, and shortly 
afterwards the translation of the Old Testament 
(known as the Septuagint) was executed here. At 
the siege by Cesar, u.c. 48, the great Library of 
the Muscum was burned. Shortly after this the 
city became the scene of the luxurious debauchery 
of Cleopatra and her victims. Here St. Mark was 
martyred. It was the birth-place of some of the 
most eminent fathers of the church; and a hotbed 
of insurrections, schisms, and heresies. In the 
Decian, Valerian, and Diocletian persecutions 
(a.d. 250 to 304) the place suffered terribly. The 
Arian and Athanasian quarrels cost Alexandria 
her supremacy as a Christian city, 

Nelson fought the Battle of the Nile here, 
Ast August, 1798; and Abercrombie the Battle of 
Alexandria, 3rd April, 1801. The English admitted 
the sea water from the Lake of Aboukir into the 
Lake Marcotis in 1801; Mohammed Ali did the 
same in 1803 (see below). The English repeated 
the operation for military purposes in 1807. The 
gap was then closed, the supply of fresh water 
from Alexander cut off, and the course of the 
canal altered. In July, 1868, after the massacre 
of the British and French Consuls at Jeddah, the 
Christians were grossly insulted here. The Pasha 
of Egypt sent 8,000 troops to keep order. 

In 1882, Arabi Pasha, Minister of War, mutinied 
against his Sovereign ; and the people were stirred 
up against the Christians, The British fleet, under 
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| Admiral Sir B. Seymour (Lord Alcester), was 
ordered up to Alexandria. Riots occurred there 
11th June, Europeans were killed and wounded, 
the English Consul was insulted, and above 30,000 
Greeks, Maltese, and other foreigners left the 
country, The Khédive became a prisoner in his 
palace. Arabi occupied Alexandria, strengthened 
the forts, and defied the fleet. The Admiral sent 
Arabi an ultimatum, and then on 19th June bom- 
barded and silenced the forts. Arabi retired to 
Kafredawar, and the mob at Alexandria burnt 
the European quarter, The English Government 
sent General Sir G. Wolseley (Lord Wolseley) 
with a force of 30,000 men, including 7,000 
from India, On August 18th the British army 
occupied Port Said, Ismailia, and other points 
on the Suez Canal. From Ismailia they moved 
towards Cairo, along tho Sweet Water Canal, 
in the land of Goshen; repulsed attacks of 
24th, 25th, and 28th August at Mahuta (near 
Rameses), Mahasameh, and Kassassin ; and on 12th 
September finally defeated Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Cairo was occupied 12th to 14th September, and 
Arabi made prisoner by General Drury-Lowe at 
Abbasich. The Khédive returned to Cairo 25th 
September. Arabi was exiled to Ceylon, 


Tae Lake or Margotis, passed by the Cairo 
| Railway, is worth notice. It is bordered on the 
north and east by the Mahmadich Canal and the 
rail to Cairo. The Lake is about 70 miles in cir- 
cumference, and was originally a navigable sheet 
of fresh water some 6 feet deep. The waters were 
dried up for 90 years, all communication with the 
Nile then having been cut off. It is separated 
from the sew by mounds of sand, and its bottom is 
several fect lower than the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1788 the waters of the ocean, for 
military reasons, were let in upon it, the sea flowed 
in for a week, 300 villages wore swept away, and 
their sites rendered barren. The bank was closed 
up again, but the sa/¢ water still remained in large 
quantities. This was repeated in 1801, 1808, and 
1807. At the annual flooding of the Nile the lake 
occupies nearly its old limits, but in the dry season 
it is much contracted, and the water Is evaporated 
for the sake of the salt contained. 


Ramleh, the Alexandria “Brighton,” is s 
growing suburb, where are situated the European 
country villas, and the hotels Beau-Séjour, Mira- 
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y order of Omar, after he had been solicited | Admiral Sir B. Seymour (Lord Alcester), was 
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Ramleh, the Alexandria “Brighton, js 4 
srowing suburb, where are situated the European 
country villas, andy the hotels Beau-Séjour, Mira. 


vabi Pasha, Minister of War, mutinied 
Sovereign ; and the people were stirred 
he Christians, The British fleet, under 


Rotre 18, 


mate, aid Plaisance. The Palace of Mustapha 

Pasha, the former palace of Ismail, was ruined in 

the war, but the buildings around are used as 

quarters for English officers and soldiers. Hots: 

Bulkeley. Rail from Alexandria in } to $ hour. 
THE NILE TOUR. 

By rail from Cairo to Shellal, and Wady Halfa 
to Khartoum, as already described, or by uxing 
the railway to, or from, Luxor and Cairo, and the 
Express, Government, or Tourist steamers on 
river sections. By Tourist steamers from Cairo 
to the First Cataract and between Assouan and 
the Second Cataract. By private steamers, by 
Dahabiyehs, or by smaller private hired boats. 
Booxs.—Bartlett's Nile Boat, with beautiful and 
curate views of the country; also, Mr. F, Eden's 
Nile withouta Dragoman; &. Arnold's Palus and 
Temples; Lane's Modern Eyyptians; Eliot War- 
burton’s Phe Crescent and the Cross; Rev. J. 
Beamish’s Cairo fo Suez; R. Stanley Povle’s Cities 
of Egypt; Villiers Stuart's Egypt after the War; 
Edwards’ Thousand Miles up the Nile; Sir Erasmus 
Wilson's Egypt of the Past; Stanley L. Poole’s 
Egupt; C. F. Moberly Bell's From Pharaoh to 
Fellah; W. F. Rae's Egypt To-day; Lady Wulf 
Gordon's Letters from Egypt; Stuart's Nile Glean- 
ings; Warner's My Winter on the Nile; Adams’ 
Wile Valley; and Butler's Campaign of the Cataracts 
(Nile Expedition 1884-85) may be read with 
advantage. 

TaBLE or Nits DisTances. 

From Carro, in English statute miles, to Bed- 
rechein, 15; Wasta, 56; Benisouf, 73; Fashen, 
92; Maghaghah, 106; Abou-Girgeh, 122; Kolosneh, 
134; Minieh, 157; Beni Hassan, 171; Redah, 
182; Mellawie, 188; Hadji Kandeel, 195; Gebel 
Aboufeidah, 212; Manfalout, 224; Assiout, 250; 
Aboutig, 265; Gaou, 279; Tahtah, 292; Sohas, 
818; Akmim, 322; Menshieh, 329; Girgeh, 342; 
Balliana, 350; Nagh Hamadi, 368; Kasr cs Said, 
876; Dishneh, 387; Keneh, 406; Nagada, 428; 
Luxor, 450; Armant, 459; Esneh, 485; Al Kab, 
502; Edfou, 516; Hagar Silsileh, 542; Komombo, 
656; Assouan, 583 miles. 

River Distances.—From Cairo to Beni Suef, 80; 
Minyeh, 160; Assiout, 229; Kench, 385; Assouan, 
554; Korosko, 676; Wady Halfa, 776; Sari 
806; Dongola, 1,085; Berber, 1,450; Shendy, 1,54: 
Khartoum, 1,665; Wadelni (ns the crow flies 
2/198; Victoria Nyanza (as the crow flies) 2,420- 
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Distances netwreN Soudan towns :—Cairo and 
Shellal (rail), 530; Shellal and Wadi Halfa (river), 
226; Wadi Halfa and Abu Hamed (ruil), 203; Abu 
Hamed and Berber (rail), 153; Berber and Atbara 
(rail), 25; Atbara and Khartoum (river), 171; 
Motemmeh and Khartoum (river), 96; Cairo and 
Khartoum (as above), 1,888; Cairo and Khartoum 
(river), 1,665; Wadi Halfa and Kermeh (rail), 
199; Kermeh and Dongola (river), 30; Wadi Halfa. 
and Dongola (river), 25; Dongola and Korti (river), 
129 ; Korti and Merowe (river), 328; Merowe and 
Abu Hamed (river), 128; Abu Hamed and Khar- 
toum (river), 322; Khartoum and Fashoda (river), 
443; Fashoda and Sobat (river), 61; Snakin and 
‘Tokar (road), 56; Suakin and Kassala (road), 274; 
Suakin and Berber (road), 241; Tokar and Kassala 
(road), 236; Massawa and Kassala (road), 237; 
Berber and Kassala (river), 272; Kassala and 
Gedaref (road), 183; Gedaref and Abu Haraz 
(road), 120; Abu Haraz and Khartoum (river), 
140; Khartoum and El-Obeid (road), 292; El- 
Obeid and El-Fasher (road), 446 miles, 


The Lower Nile is connected with Alexandria 
hy the Mghmoudick Canal, cut in 1819, which is 70 
miles long. The Lower Vile is now seldom used by 
tourists, and the journey ordi 


ily begins far 
south of Cairo, but the villagers of the Lower Nile 
egion remain primitive and interesting —plough- 
ing with camels, irrigating by canals, and living 


in sun-dried mud huts, There is the old dam 
(built by French engineers) and the new irrigation 
system to be studied, and earthen-pot rafts may 
he seen occasionally. 


‘The Steamer Ser 
Express Steamers, sailing regularly from Nov 
ber to March. The Tourist Service of Mess 
Cook & Son starts weekly, from Cairo for Assouan; 
return fare, £50. A service in connection there- 
with starts from Shellal to the Second Cataract 
(Wady Halfa); return fare from Cairo, £73; or, if 
by rail between Assiout and Cairo, fare £35; the 
fares are inclusive of provisions, guides, etc. 
“ Express” Steamer Service twice weekly between 
Cairo and Assouan, giving a nineteen days’ tour, 
including three days at Assouan and four days at 
Luxor (hotel included), for £21. Combined rail- 
way and steamer tours are cheaper, varying from 
£11 38, to £20, 


es comprise Tourist and 


1- 
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‘The Anglo-American Co. have bi-weekly depar- 
tures, and give a tour of 20 days, Cairo tu the 
First Cataract and back, for an inclusive fare of 
£35. 


‘The scction between Luxor and Assouan is that 
usually taken cr, 133 miles in 14 days; fare, 
single, £3 10s; return, £7. 


‘The extras are: Government tax for visiting the 
an ruins, £1 0s, 6d. cach person; sleeping 
d. between Cairo and Luxor. 

2 cubic metres measure- 


yj 
car suppiement, 15s. 
200Ibs. of luggage, 
met, are allowed free. 


The meals are generally served as follow: 
st, 8-30 aam.; het lunch, 1-0 p.m; after- 
ty 4-30 p.m.; dinner, 7-0 p.m. 


Both Companies have, in addition first-class 
steam * dehabeats, adapted for eight persons. 
Charter price, £400 per month for fow persons, 
or £675 for eight persons, including provisions, 
except wines, ete, A sailing dahabeak may be 
hired at all prices from £20 to £150 per month, 


Sailing boats (feluceas) from £10 a month; and a 
hoy to cook, ete., 2 frances a d * 


Lhe ordinary dahubewh affurds all the requisite 
conveniences for private use, and is hired by the 
month, but everything that is required for sight- 
seeing and enjoyment on the Nile may now be had 
on the excellent steamers provided, the only 
difference being that the traveller is not quite so 
independent or so private as when he takes a 
dahabeah. But the arrangements for seeing all 
the principal places of interest are so perfect that, 
practically, the steamers leave little to be desired 
by travellers accustomed to the routine of table 
Whote and similar hotel 
Continent. 


angements on the 


"The cost includes the wages of the Reis (captain) 
and boatmen, He must nof pay a para of earnest 
money until the boat is actually taken out into 
the river and cleansed with the sweet waters of 
the Nile. All kinds of provisions, such as wines, 
Drandy, suzar, tea, coffee, preserved meats, 
hisewtits, some bread (meat, vegetables, and eggs 
can be obtained at the villages), ham, sardines, 
preserved milk (and to insure a regular supply of 
this necessury article it is strongly advisible that 
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ender), candles, Egyptian candlesticks, lucifers, 
night lights, Persian powder, or the patent vermin 
exterminator, should be procured at Cairo, or else 
taken out from England; also, from an English 
chemist, a medicine chest, which must not on any 
account be omitted. Camphor is necessary to fill 
up the crevices in the cabins, :o as to kill the 
bugs. Keating's powder is useful, A supply of 
cigars or Egyptian tobacco for smoking ought not 
to be omitted; and above all things a guod 
revolver, with the necessary ammunition, At 
night, when on shore, the traveller must always 
have a lighted lantern, to be obtained at Cairo, 
carried by the servant who attends him, or he 
will be subject to a fine; such being the law in 
E te 


As the climate is mostly cold at night, and the 
dews extremely hea it will be imperative for 
the traveller to guard against the effects of these 
by providing himself with a good Scotch shaw! 
and railway rug. It is best to set sail with the 
evening breeze, which will waft the traveller 
swiftly along the narrow channel which separates 
the island of Er-Roda from Old Cairo. Beantifal 
indeed is the suburban scenery of the ancient 
river as the boat with its lateen sails glides 
rapidly along. Cairo on the east, the mounds of 
Babylon and the crags of Mokattam on the west, 
and the mighty Pyramids, gradually vanish into 
obscurity. It not unfrequently happens that, 
amidst the maze of small sandy islands, boats now 
and then run aground. In this case the boatmen 
will immediately divest themselves of their attire, 
and, in a perfect state of nudity, jump into the 
river, shouting and singing, and exert their best 
endeavours to push the vessel afloat again into 
the main stream, 


‘The place first reached is Bedrashin, very near 
the ancient 


MEMPHIS. 


From Bedrashin the Pyramids of Sakkaru, 
Mariette Bey's House, the Scrapeum, the large 
State of Rameses the Great, &¢., can he visited. 


Past the dwarf pyramid of El Maidin to Waste, 
junetion of the short line (83 miles) to Payoum, 


from which there are lines to Abouxa and to 


agoat should be put on board, and alsy its proy- (Semnoures, in the district of the Fayoum. 
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THE FAYOUM 

is an oasis or valley to the south of the Birket 
el Kurdn (a large lake whose level is below that 
of the Nile), anciently the province of Arsinoc, 
which contained the artificial Lake Moeris, and 
the famous Labyrinth, the remains of which have 
been fully identified. The Fayoum is now, as of 
old, the most fertile province of Egypt. 

‘The next places passed are Benisouef, capital 
of the province, and Bibeh, a large village situate. 
on an eminence upon the river. Though, like all 
Egyptian villages, it appears extremely pretty at 
a distance, the picturesque vanishes when the 
wanderer lands. About 20 miles from Bibel is 
Magaga, where there is a large sugar factory, 
which is often visited by travellers. 

As the boat advances towards ‘Thebes, the valley 
begins to assume quite a different appearanco— 
there will be scen wild arid cliffs bordering the 
river on one side, a fertile level on the other, and 
the Arabian and Libyan chains of mountains 
advance and recede to the view. The next 
remarkable place on the river is Jebel-et-Tayr 
(‘the mountain of the birds”), a row of high cliffs 
running down to the water, which shelter an 
innumerable quantity of water-fowl. Qn its 
summit there is a Coptic Convent, once remark- 
able for the number of mendicants it sent forth 
to beset the traveller on the Nile, and assail him 
for“ bakhshish.” They used to plunge into the 
river and climb on board. This is now stopped. 
‘The ascent to the convent is by a very singular 
natural tunnel which is made in the precipice. 
After this the boat will next reach Minieh, 
which is by far the prettiest town on the banks 
of the river. Here is a Palace of the Viceroy, and 
a large sugar factory. As provisions of all kinds 
are very cheap at this place, a stock should be 
procured; the Uld White Tomb, situated under « 
sycamore, may be visited. Proceeding further up 
the river the traveller should not omit to land and 
visit the grottoes and 


TOMBS OF BENI HASSAN, 
although the walk is rather fatiguing, as they lie 
far up on the side of the Hill, There are plenty of 
donkeys here, some of them very poor, and the 
traveller will do well to make a selection. The 
traveller will be amply repaid by the extensive 
view which he obtains over the valley; the cditices 
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esemble in their style the Grecian 
Doric, which, in all probability, were originally 
copied from them. ‘The interior is very plain, the 
walls are divided by lines into different compart- 
ments, and the representations of the domestic 
manners of ancient times are exceedingly curious. 
All the colours are beautifully preserved. ‘The 
Speog Artemidos (Grottoof Artemis)and the Tombs 
of Ameni and Khnumiotep are all that need be 
visited. Fully three hours will be required to go 
and return and inspect the Tombs. 


As the current is very strung many boats will 
here be obliged to tack, which renders the journey 
tedious to the traveller. During the excessive 
heat of the day he should sit bencath the verandah 
which 4s erected on board. ‘The sides of the main 
cabin, to which green blinds are affixed, should be 
kept open in the daytime and shut before the even- 
ing comes on, so as not to allow the damp air to 
enter, Afterleaving Beni Hassan, the next village 
passed is Rhoda, about 180 miles from Cairo. 

‘The scenery, as the boat approaches the village 
of Sheik Abadeh (the ancient Antinopolis), is 
very beautiful. Suon after the village of Beyadieh 
is reached, in the vicinity of which there are 
several Coptic Convents, After having remained 
here a short time, the next ubject which will strike 
the eye ure the precipices of Jebel Abulfeda, 
which are on the Arabian side, and hang over the 
swift current. As the boat passes under them, in 
the clefts can be distinctly discerned many caverns 
which, it is thought, were formerly inhabited by 
ascetics, and in them many mummies of crocodiles 
and other animals have been discovered. ‘The buat 
advances to the insignificant town of Manfaloot, 
around which the river winds itself with such 
force that it has carried, and still continues to 
e portions of the place. The moun- 
tain range opposite contains the more celebrated 


CROCODILE MUMMY CAVES, 
which have been examined by some travellers 


with so much interest. The next place is the 
town of 


ASSIOUT, or SIOUT, 
the capital of Upper Egypt, and residence of a 
Governor, to which the rail from Cairo was opened, 
1875; it contains some handsome mosques, a good 
bazaar, and extremely pretty suburbs, with pot- 


tery and sugar factories. American College and 
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Ragged School at this place, to which they say 
Christ was brought when a child, The sepulchres 
of Meri-ka-ra and others may be visited. There 
are generally a great many caravans to be scen at 
this place, which arrive from Darfur, having been 
brought across the arid desert from the great 
Oasis. Donkeys should be taken, and one of 
the hills in the vicinity ascended, as the. view 
of the Nile, town, and desert is well worth the 
fatigue, From this place the boat proceeds to 
Maragha, about 40 miles from Assiout, and 
thence past Sohag and Girgeh to Belliana, the 
scenery along the river being exceedingly pic- 
turesque and beautiful. At this point the wind 
generally blows rather strongly, and when close tu 
the magnificent crags of Jebel-esh-Shetkh it 
will, in all probablity, be found necessary to keep 
a sharp louk-out upon the boatmen, as the breeze 
often freshens. Bellianah is the starting point for 
the 


RUINS OF ABYDOS, 

the ancient This, which are situated a few 
mniles trom this town, and consist of the extensive 
remains of two temples, which are partly sunk in 
sand, ete. The halls, chambers, vaults, columns, 
and rains, which have been carefully excavated, 
are well worth the six miles ride from the river 
bank, ‘The scenery in the vicinity of Kasr-es- 
Said is exccedingly fine, and here is scen the Dom 
or Theban Palm, which, being blended with the 
date tree, makes the richness of the scene quite 
fairy-like. In Upper Egypt the Sakia, fe 
ting the land, entirely disappears, and the Shadoof 
takes its place. This machine consists uf two pil- 
lars of wood, having a horizontal bar across, the 
levers being formed by the branch of a tree, a 
heavy weight made of mud being fastened to one 
end, and ut the other, a vessel which descends into 
the river, and is huisted up by the weight to the 
level of the land, out of which the water is poured 
into a trough, from whence it is dispersed in chan- 
nels all over the surface of the land. ‘To work this 
instrument is most toilsome, the labour being hard 
almost beyond conception. ‘The boat then pro- 
ceeds through the passes of Abco Shoosheh past 
Dishna towards 


DENDERA, 
at which place the traveller should land and visit 
the Temple, which is well worth the trouble; but 
must be taken to use plenty of candles, for 


rriga- | 
\is situated on the eastern bank. 
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bats, snakes, and insects are extremely ntimerous. 
The visit to the ‘Temple will easily occupy two 
hours. It is advisable to let the boat proceed to 
Kench whilst the traveller crosses the ferry; but, 
as there are gencrally a great number of people at 
this place, he had better take one of the boatmen 
with him to show him the passage. Keneh is on 
the western bank, andi one of the busiest places 


jou this river above Cairo, on account of its having 


a market for water jugs (Gollaks and Zeers), dates, 
ete., and being the place where the Egyptians set 
out for the port of Kosseir, on the Red Sca, 
reached by a journcy of three days across the 
desert. The Ghaazce, or Dancing Girls, have gone 
to Luxor. As the boat glides away from the town 
a view is soon obtained of the site of the ancient 
Coptos, the explorations of which, by Flinders 
Petrie, have been of surpassing interest; the 
eastern desert to Berenice, and shortly the wide 
plains of 


THEBES 

and its distant ruins begin to show themselves; 
Karnak and Luxor are on the castern side; 
Memnonium and the huge Colussi on the western ; 
but the grandest feature is the lofty mountain of 
yellow sandstone. There are no buildings on the 
river bank. 

Britis Coysucan AGeNt at Luxox.— 

HoteE:s.. 

Steamers st: 


three days for passengers to visit 


‘the many ruins. 


Karnak, the most stupendous of all the ruins, 
Mounting a 
donkey the traveller should visit the environs of 
the landing-place first, viz., the small Temple of 
Old Kournah. He then enters on a valley which 
leads up into the centre of the hills, in the rear of 
the city. ‘This is a dreary ravine, extremely 
desolate in appearance, with rocks overhanging its 
sandy bed. Proceeding for about half-an-hour 
“a this defile he will reach some perpendicular 
precipices, at the foot of which are several dark 
apertures, the entrances to 
THE TOMBS, 

which are entered hy means of a ruined staircase. 
The guides must light their candles, and then the 
traveller will have a fair view of the Hall of 
Beauty, which is supported by four columns, on 
which ave numerous paintings. Adjoining to it 
is another~chamber containing some unfinished 
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paintings; and, proceeding into the recesses, a 
st.irease at the nearest end leads to two other 
passages and another chamber, into the great hall, 
which is larger, and is supported by six pillars, 
with two other apartments, aud at the extremity 
is an ubtong covered saloon, in the middleof which 
formeriy stood the Sarcophagus which now adorns 
Soane's Museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields. In sume 
other small rooms are various sculptures. These 
chambers are hollowed out to a length of about 
300 feet in the rock, and are all more or less 
covered with subjects which possess a mythological 
signification. 

‘As he makes his way out of these dark recesses, 
the contrast of the burning sands is wonderfully 
great, and the glare sodazziing that he will gladly 
enter what is now termed Bruce's Tomb, 0 named 
after the indefatigable Abyssinian traveller of 
modern times, ‘This edifice will not be found 
so regular or extensive as the first one, notwith- 
standing that it pierces about 400 feet into the 
mountain, Another is called Belzoni's Tomb. One 
of the most remarkable sepulchres has a descent 
more gradual than in the others. If the visitor 
feels disposed to climb up a steep pathway he will 
reach the top of the mountain, fron: whence he will 
have a good view of the chasms beiow, all about 
which are scattered the dark inlets of the tombs 
‘The view comprises that of the grand valley, with 
its most striking object, the Nile, distant Arabian 
hills, and the Libyan mountains, on the verge of 
which stand most conspicuously the ruins of the 
Menmonium, which appear from that eminence a 
distinct mass. Onthe left is to be seen the village 
of Gornou, or Kournah, the path to the right lead- 
ing to the ruins of Medeenet Habou, and behind, in 
the di-tance, is the Lake of Birket Mabon, In the 
midst of the view stand out in solitary grandeur 
the immense statues of the sitting Colossi. Beyond 
all these can be seen the village and temple of 
Luror, and to the left, at about a mile and a half 
distant, are the columns, ete., of Karnak. De- 
scending from the pathway, along the sandstenc 
preciplees beneath, we meet w.th the temple of 


DAYR EL MEDEENEH, or 
MEDINET, 
a very elegant little editice, which the travel 
should not, on any account, omit to visit, After 
having examined it, the walls and mounds of 
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MEDEENET HABOU 

will next present themselves. This is an exten- 
sive group of colossal edifices, consisting of a 
temple aud pulace, with a smaller one on the south. 
Two lodges are at the entrance of the palace ard 
pyramidal tower. There is a passage which goes 
under the inner part of the building, and in it are 
several apartments. The rooms are very small, 
but contain sculptures illustrating the private life 
of King Rameses IIL, son of Rameses the Great. 
There is a passage under the palace which leads to 
the temple, the entrance to which is between two 
propylwa of lofty dimensions, The sculptures on 
the walls are excellent, and those on the outside 
of the building represent the whole incidents of a 
eunpaign with some foreign eremy. Proceeding 
along by the cultivated land, passing the ruins of 
former buildings, tombs, and remnants of colossal 
statues, the traveller reaches the magnificently 
grand ruins of the 


MEMNONIUM. 

Tho propylwon which forms the entrance to the 
first court, is extremely large, and is covered with 
sculpture, The fragments of the statue of Syenite 
granite are gigantic; the figure is 22} fect across 
the shoulders and 14} fect from the neck to the 
clhow, The architecture of this building is elegant. 
‘The Grand Hall is supported by twelve massive 
pillars, Its sculpture and the devices are superb, 
and it is unquestionably the most elegant, if net 
the grandest. of all the ruins in Egypt. There is a 
curious incident among the battle scenes on the 
south wall which represents the attackitg of a 
fortress, the whole effect of which is extremely 
natural, and very beautifully executed. Ve 
near the outside of these tins are to he seen some 
crude dried bricks, of which the enclosures of the 
temple are bullt, ‘These are the more interesting 
as it is generally supposed that the Israclites, 
when captive in lower Egypt, were employed in 
making them, most of them being composed of 
clay and chopped straw. They average in length 
inches, 6 wide, and 44 in thickness, Afier 
ing inspected these ruins the wandercr ought 
to praceed to the 

VOCAL MEMNON; 
but, should the inundation of the river have 
advanced much, he will be unable to reach as far 
ag its base... This statue and its companion appear 
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to have suffered more from time than any of the 
other monuments, the features being scarcely 
discernible, and the Imbs fractured. It is rather 
remarkable that no specimen of the stone from 
which the two sitting statues have been formed 
has been found within several days’ journey of 
the place, and there is no doubt that the granite 
of the Memnonium was brought to Thebes from 
the Cataracts, a distance of 135 miles, Many 
travellers have journeyed to this statue (the Vocal 
Memnon) before sunrise to listen to the responsive 
sounds supposed to issue from it: but there 3 
every reason to helieve (as modern curiosity has 
not been gratified by the marvel being realised) 
that it was some trick of the priesthood; that they 
possessed the art of ventriloquism, or produced the 
effect (as Sir @. Wilkinson supposes) hy means of 
sounding brass, There are a few remnants of a 
temple at 


KOM EL HATTAN, 
and it is probable that these statues were con- 
nected hy a long avente, which extended across 
the western part of Thebes, and thence to Luxor 
by a ferry, making it the high road of the ancient 
city. 
. THE MUMMY PITS 
are most singular spectacles, Some bodies are 
merely dried, others enveloped in fine linen, but 


all are mingled together in charnel-house con- | 


fusion, ‘The Tomb Men who 
the sepulehres, used to plunder all the mummies, 
and sell hing that they found, either 
curions or valuable, in these immense cemeteries. 


at Gornou, in 


every 


Crossing from the Libyan to the Arabian side 

of the river, the view of the 
TEMPLE OF LUXOR, 

or El Uksur, as it is approached from the river, 
is heautiful in the extreme. ‘Thisand the Karnak 
Temple are now walled in for their protection. 

Immediately on landing at the old Roman pier 
the traveller will be beset by 


neing girls, 


donkey boys, and guides, accompanied with the | 


eternal yelling for ‘bakhshish.”” ‘The temple, 
most unfortunately, is so hemmed in with mud- 
huts and modern buildings that the grandeur of 
the structure is considerably lessened, The mast 
celebrated portions are the Obelisk and Propylea. 
or gate v towers; the former is deeply embedded 
in sand. The hieroglyphics are ahout 24 inches 
deep, which is uncommon, and produces a curious 
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relief and sharpness. Behind the obelisks are two 
sitting statues of Rameses IT.; there is an extra- 
ordinary contrast hetween the grey hue of the 
granite and the sand. On the noble propyleon, 
which rises behind on its extensive fagade, is 
delineated a magnificent battle-scene. The 
sculpture, however, is sv much injured that 
although it is one of the most elaborate scenes to 
be found at Thebes, still it is with great difficulty 
that its details can be accurately understood. 
This temple furnished the obelisk now in the 
Place de 1a Concorde at Paris, The traveller 
{should now mount a donkey and proceed across 
| the plain to 


KARNAK. 


In the centre of this immense ficld of rnins is a 
| magnificent gateway, behind tt the small temple 
'of Rameses IV., and to the right a majestic 
| propylvon, heantifully situated among a grove of 
| palm-trees, which forms the ancient entrance ta 
the Ruined Courts, The Gateray Is decidedly the 
) finest specimen of Egyptian arehitecture extant: 
the proportions are colossal, and the relief of the 
jcornice magnificent. The small temple in the 
| year of the gate ought to he carefully examined, 
and then the traveller should procced to the 
principal entrance by the colossal propyleon 
facing the water, which looks towards the temple 
at Gornou., The Prince and Princess of Wales 
(now King Edward VIT. and Queen Alexandra) 
were here 18th February, 1869, when wintering 
in Egypt. 


Proceeding to the summit he will obtain a most 
extensive and interesting view, since, as far as 
the eye can roam, there appears nothing but a 
| wilderness of temples in all stages of decay. The 
jeountry heyond anctent ‘hehes Is seen; also the 
loncly plain with its groves of palms, the distant 
mountains and tombs of Libya, which, altogether, 
form a most extraordinary and yet interesting 
scene. In the great court of the propylaon (which 
is of large extent) the external wall contains a 
sculptured picture of Shishak, mentioned in the 
Book of Kings, leading his prisoners captive. 
Beyond the side of this court, on the right hand, 
is the propyleon of a emall temple, and a hold 
gateway by which the traveller enters, whilst to 
the left area number of ruined propylea. In the 
right-hand corner is another temple, buried under 
} accumulated ruins, 
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‘The approach to the court from the external 
propylmon is by a noble row of columns. Passing 
through the second propyleon, the traveller must 
procee:l under a ruined vestibule and high gateway 
for a beautiful perspective of this magnificent pile. 
If he proceeds down the central avenue of the 
great hall he will have an excellent opportunity 
of examining the bases of the superb columns, 
the obelisks, the enormous masses of walls and 
Propylwa, all of which are covered with the 
portraits of soverelgns who were once adored as 
gods. Tho whole appears a Jabyrinth of ruins, 
the work of a great people, whose knowledge was 
proverbial in days gone by. The temple is about 
168 feet by 328 feet, having an avenne of 12 colamns, 
whose height, without reckoning the pedestal or 
abaens, must be about 65 feet, and 12 fect in 
diameter, besides about 120 smaller ones, of about 
39 feet in height and 25 fect in circumference, 
placed in seven lines on the sides of the former. 
There are also two towers closing the inner part 
of the hall, beyond which stand two obelisks, one 
of which occupies its original place, the other must 
have been broken through violence, 

The plan of this temple appears to have been 
extremely intricate, as even now it is puzzling to 
the explorer, who, passing through the ruined 
propylaa, reaches another court in which are two 
obelisks of immense size—the one standing is 
about 91 feet high and 7 square, having a peristyle 
of figures. There is a handsome vestibule before 
the gateways, which forms the facade to the 
sanctuary, which is composed of red granite, and 
contains two apaitments, surrounded by several 
small chambera, from 98 feet by 15 to 15 feet by 7. 
‘The walls are beautifully polished, and the whole 
is most exquisitely finished. ‘The central portion 
of the hall is not less than 75 feet. The finest 
specimens of historical sculpture are to be seen on 
the eastern external wall, and the genius of the 
Egyptian artists here appears to have reached its 
acme. Should the traveller be so fortunateras to 
inspect these ruins by moonlight their beauty a 
interest will he considerably enhanced, and a 
in the night across the plain to Luxor will be 
found delightfully refreshing. Again ensconced 
in his dahabeah, he proceeds up the Nile until the 
boat reaches 
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ERMENT (ancient Mermonthis), 


at which he should land and visit a small, elegant 
temple, which is, however, fast falling into decay. 
The next place of interest which he reaches will he 


ESNEH. 


He must visit the Temple, which is a beautiful 
specimen of the Ptolemaic style; passing insido 
he will find tho columns high, and embellished 
with beautiful and exquisite designs. 


Continuing his route on the river, the traveller 
should land and visit the grottoes of El Kab or 
Filythias, and also the magnificent 


TEMPLE AT EDFOU, 


which is situated not far from the river; the 
external wall is entirely complete. Its dimenstons 
and grandeur are truly surprising, As the 
traveller passes hetween the gateway towers he 
enters the frst court, which is still entire, with its 
corridors, pillars, and the lat roof, formerly used 
as a promenade, There is a superb corridor at 
the end of the court which forms the vestibule, 
the beautifal capitals of which are standing, and 
the colours still retain their freshness, The in- 
terior is almost entirely choked up with rubbish, 
The walls are extremely high and strong. The 
hoat now sails up the river to the celebrated 


Pass of Hagar Silsileh 

(or Rock of the Chain). This spot is remarkable 
as being the only place where the Nile is bordered 
on both sides by lofty prectpices reaching to the 
water's edge, and drawing the current Intoa narrow 
channel, There are curious ancient grottoes ent in 
the crag which are worth exploring, but the most 
interesting object is the Sandstone Quarries, 
which are situated on both banks of the river, The 
extent of these passages is astounding. The current 
here is extremely powerful, It not unfrequently 
happens that a sudden squall comes on from the 
east, so that great caution is necessary as regards 
the management of the vessel, for the river he- 
comes one shect of foam, and great difficulty is 
experienced at times in keeping off the shore, 

At Kom Ombos is a temple, cleared out in 
1x92 under the superintendence of the director of 
the Gizeh Museim, but being rained hy the river 
encroachment. 
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Proceeding onwards, a glimpse of the ancient 
Byene (Assouan) is obtained, and the river, the 
breadth of which is spacious, has the beautiful 
verdant 

ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINE 

in its centre. Here are the rnins of a convent on 
a high eminence on the right, and the rock of 
Syene on the left, which projects into the river, 
with the ruins of a Saracenie stronghold on its 
summit, The distant hills, for the most part, are 
studded over with ruins and tombs, ‘This is de- 
cidedly the most picturesque spot on the Nile, and 
forms the division between the Egyptian and the 
Nubian races, 

No Savoy. 

ASSOUAN, or SYENE. 

Burtisit Coxstnate. 

Horets.—Cataract ; Grand; Savoy. 

Ostrich feathers, eggs, native weapons, cte,. are 
offered for sale. 


There is also an obelisk, partly 
cut out of the granite quarry, and a castle situated 
on arock. Here the steamer stops for the return, 
Donkeys and camels may be hired for the granite 
quarries, A dababe:h, to “shoot the Cataract,” 
may be hired for £8 to £12 of a Nubian, who resides 
at the village of Philw. He is termed the “Captain 
of the Cataracts," and his occupation isto attend to 
the passing and repnssing of boats. Those who 
prefer to go down the small cataract can do so at 
less cost, The fine scenery at Mahatta is worth 
notice, 

Proceeding on towards the cataracts, the boat 
passes through the narrow strait between the crag. 
of Assouan and Elephantine, and soon arrives at 
the outposts of the Rocky Islets and First Cataract, 
through which the river rushes from Nubia into 
Zgypt. The Nubian men and boys shoot the rapids 
on logs of wood, and it is very interesting to note 
their dexterity and quickness, The rushing and 
foaming cataracts area tine sight after the more 
quiet river, Tie appearance of the green Island of 
Sehay] is exceedingly pretty, and the antics of the 
Nubian boys, who vociferate “bakhshish,” are} 
highly amusing. Above here a noble reach of the | 
diver is attained, then pass through a pile of | 
sombre rocks, in the c.ntre of which lies the 
beantifnl and sacred Zsland of Philw, with its} 
temples and magnificent zroves of pahn trees. | 
Owin; to its beautiful foliage, Phike is considered, 
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Egypt. Philw must be visited. It is celebrated 
as heing the burial place of Osiris, whose sepuichre 
is revered hy all the priests throughout the whole 
“pt. The beauty of the island is considerably 
hed by the Nile dam, and it is feared that 


«imi 
the hizher water will ruin the exceedingly fine 


remains of the ancient Monument. Chief of 
these is the Temple of Isis, It ranges all along 
one side of the iskind, but is divided by a 
narrow channel, where there is a ferry to the 
nd of Bizze. The temple resembles 
an] propylea the other Egyptian 
funes, but the form is extremely irregular. The 
dark rooms in the Eastern adytum should be 
They are constructed in the wall, and 


rock) 
in its courts 


inspected. 
in all probability were intended to conceal the 
snered treasure, or else to enable the priests to 
practise their deceptions upon the credulity and 
fears of their vutaries. This edifice Is not so 
colossal as those of Thebes, but the architecture 
is elegant and chaste; the capitals represent the 
leaves of various plants, but especially those of 
the lotus; the colouring of these is beantifu 
fresh. 

‘The traveller will he much pleased and delighted 
with the views from this island. The most ro- 
mantic is that whieh is obtained from the ex- 
tremity of the ruined gallery. He must not fail 
to examine the corridor, which rests on the wall 
around the island, and protects it from the cur- 
rent, since the specimen is extremely graceful. 
Overlooking the riveris an Obclisk at its extremity 
which is exccedingly pretty. As the boat glides 
round the dark piled rocks of the Isle of Bigge, 
the current rushes with great force against the 
island, and, looking over the perpendicular wall, 
there is a fine view of the rapid waters as they 
tow impetuously towards the cataracts. ‘The 
smaller temple known as “ Pharaoh's Bed" is of 
equal interest, and of Inte years many ruins have 
been excavated. For the trip to the second 
cataract special steamer service is provided, the 
distance being about 150 miles, Dahabeahs can be 
had from Thomas Cook and Son. By steamer. 
return fare, £E17, inclusive. 

Dabod is the first place of intere.t passed: it 
has the temple of Attachar-Amen, 8rd centur 


nc, with Greek inscriptions of Ptolemy, Phil 
meter, and Cleopatra. There is a characteristic 


and miost justly so, as the prettiest spot in all) 


bit of Nile scenery at Kardash, and at Kalabsheh 
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are ruins of considerable extent and some beauty. 
The largest temple is on the site of one founded 
by Phothnes IIL, 1600 p.c. There is @ temple also 
at Dendour. 

The second day's voyage is past Dakkeh, with a 
temple of King Erganmon, and Wady Soboa, the 
“ Valley of the Lions,” with dromos of 16 sphinxes 
leading to a partly built, partly exeayated, temple. 
Korosko, 703 miles, is the chief town; view the 
sunrise from Awas-el-Guarany. At Amada there 
is a ruined temple of the twelfth dynasty; next 
past Derr, the Caves of Ibrim, the Grave of 
Penni, to Abusimbal, or Ipsamboul, at which place 
there is onc of the most remarkable temples 
in this land of colossal rnins. although there are 
many fine temples between Phil and Ipsamboul. 
The facade of the great temple is quite level 
with the rock overlooking the river; in length it 
is abuut 121 feet, and in height nearly 95 feet. 
It has a moulding, and is ornamented with a 
handsome cornice and frieze. The effect produced 
by this is sublime, and the heads of the statues 
are not only the most colossal but the handsomest 
in this land of maseive sculpture. ‘The temple 
was first excavated by Capt. Mangles and his 
fellow-travelter Belzoni, as described in the 
Travels of Irby and Mangles in Syria and Egypt. 

These figures are considered the chefs-@euvre 
of Egyptian sculpture, but the countenances and 
thick lips are heavy. There appear to have becn 
four of them, but the fourth has been broken by an 
avalanche of rock, and a portion of the head rests 
in the gap. There are some female figures of natural 
dimensions on both sides of the colossi. The temple 
was reopened by Miss Edwards and party in 1898. 

Then the steamer reaches Wady-Halfa, where 
rail is taken for Khartoum, or the Great Cataract 
is visited at Abou-Seer, near by. 

Wady-Halfa to Khartoum. 

New Dongola, 204 miles, passing at 173 miles 
Kermeh, at the Third Cataract, with ruins. Th's 
town of 15,000 inhabitants has a thriving trade, 
and is the starting point for caravans across the 
Sahara, via Selima oasis. 

Abu Hammed, 231 miles, a village about 75 miles 
from the Fourth Cataract, near which is (Gebel 
Barkat, the Sacred Mountain, and ruins of the 
ancient city of Napata, 9th century B.c. 

Rohatab-Dakhesh, 248 miles, in the Monasir 
country, whose tribes deeryed Col. Stewart (1884) 
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and murdered him on the Nile hank. Thence past 
stations of no note, being slmply wells and halting 
places, to 

El-Abadineh, 343 miles, at the Fifth Cataract, 
where the Nile flotilla was built and launched in 
1898, 

Berber, 364 miles, is a town recovering from 
the rnin it suffered by Mahdism ; henco a caravan 
route leads to Suakim, about 260 miles. 

Atbara, 385 miles. 

El-Damar, 392 miles, whence a caravan route 
leads via Rejah to Kassaln; post in6 days. Zeduh, 
403 miles; Hamada, 446 miles, near which is 
Beger-Awrijeh, with the ruins and pyramids of 
Mere, 

Wadi Ben Noga, 500 miles, with ruined Ethiopian 
Temples. /alsaya, 576 miles, the terminus, whence 
a steam ferry crosses the river. 

Kurartovm, 1,665 miles from Cairo, 1,740 feet 
above the Red Sea, on the *clephant’s trunk,” a 
penirsula jutting out Into the Nile, but the new 
town is built on the Bue Nile, south of the Arab 
vill ge and quarters, opposite ‘nti Island, and on 


| the opposite side of the White Nile to Omdurman, 


The river avenue is the Bund, two miles lon; 
Kitchener and Cromer Avenues ruu parallel, at 
greater distances from the bank, 

Porurattoy, about 11,000. 

Hore1.—Grand, pension about £E1 per diem. 


Curr Onsecrs or Ixtenkst.—Sirdar's Palac: 
Gordon College; Mahdi's Tomb; Fort and Village 
on Tutl Island; Omdurman Camp; Bogara Town; 
Market Place; Suk-ol-Harim, or old Slave Market : 
Morada Markets; Khalifa's House; Zoological 
Gardens. Excursions—o Jebel Surgham for a 
view of the battle-feld; Kerreri. 

From Knartots to £/-Obed, 8 days by steamer, 
110 miles, thence in 5 or 6 stages on horseback to 
the capital of Kordofan. 

To Fasona, twice a month by steamer in 6 to 8 
days, Fares, £8 and £4, passengers finding their 
own provisions. To SeNAax, 175 miles, monthly 
by steamer up the Bine Nile. 


There is excellent sport in the Swan; the 
sportsman should get ‘Sporting Notes,” issned 
from the office of the Sudan Gazetle. A shooting 
licence costs €E5: to kill big game £625, and a 
tax on each head of game bagged. There is a 
close time fixed by the Wild .tniials Preservation 
Ordinance of.1900. 
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ROUTE 19. 
TO TIE EAST MEDITERRANEAN PORTS AND ISLANDS, AND TO THE BLACK SEA. 
The Levant Route, 


From Lonpox by Sea, as in Route 22. From 
Livervoot by Papayanui and by Moss lines fort- 
nightly to Malta and Alexandria, there tranship- | 
ping for the Levant; by same lines monthly to | 
Malta, Syra, Smyra, Constantinople, and Odessa. 
(Papayanni) Alexandria, £14; Alexan- 
Aretta, 620; Beyrout, £18; Constantinople, £15; 
Cyprus, £19; Jaffa, £17; Odessa, £16; Smyrna, 
£14; Syra, £12, Connection is made at Constan- 
tinople for the Black Sea and Azov ports, including | 
Ibratla, Galatz, Kustendje, Varna, Nikolaicf, 
Kerteh, Berdiansk, Mariupol, Taganrog, 
Novorossiisk, Poti, Batum, Trebizond. ' 


Loxpow to MARSEILLES as in Rowe 2, and hy | 
Messageries Maritimes or Fralssinct steamers | 
weekly for Syrian ports, Constantinople, and the 
Black Sea; or hy Pacquet steamers on alternate 
Weilnesiays to Batwm and Black Sea ports. 


Loynox to GENoa, or Navies, as in Rowe 2, and 
on by N. G.I. steamer, on Tuesday and Friday 
to Constantinople, ‘ 


Lospos to Trieste, as In Roule 7, thenee by 
Austrian Lloyd steamer on Sundays to Fiume, 
(Mondays) Corfu, (Wednesdays) Patras, (‘Thurs- 
days) Calamata, (Fridays) Pireus, (Saturday +) 
Smyrna, Kesmé, Kios, and Vathy, On Thursdays 


| by one of the four various “Orient” routes to 


Constantinople, or fortiightly to Constantinople 
and the Black Sea ports of Ineboli, Samsun, 
Kerassund, Trebizond, Rizeh, and Batum. 


Loxpon to ALEXANDRIA and by Khedival Mail 
Company to Constantincple via Pirmus, Smyrna, 
and Mitylene: or Syrian route via Port Said, Jaff:1, 
Haifa, Beyrout, Tripoli, and Mersina to Alex- 
andretta; or by the Russian Company, catling 
also at Kios, Salonica, Mount Athos, and ranning 
to Ode 


The Ioxtax Ist.rs by the Hellenic Company on 
Saturday from Pirezs. The Cyciaprs, Arta. 
Gulf Ports, and Corinthian Canal are also served 
by this Company, connections heing made at 
Pirwus and Syra. 


Booxs.—Practieu! Hints for 
Pilavimage, H. Rider Haggard ; 
1901. 


Travellers in the Near 
Mediterranean Isles, Siv 


Kast, B.A. Reynold 
. Playfair, 1890; 


N, 1903; 4 Winter 
Handbook to Cyprus, 


The Lingua Franca of the Mediterranean is Italian, in the countries bordering the southermm and 
eastern shores Arabic is spoken, and Maltese is an Italian dialect, with many corrupted Arabic words 


and idioms. 


ARABIC VOCABULARY: 


Pronunciation.—. as in father; ens in hed: 
ev as in they: o7 as in owl 
in English; 4h strongly asp 
5, Khamsi s ti; 7, Sabaas 8, Tamani 
V1, Arbaatash; 15, Khamistash; VG, Sit-tash: 
u-aashrin: Talatin ; 40, Aarhi , Khansin: 
100, Mina: 500, Khams-mina; 1000, AIP.” 


asin rim; o asin hot: 
young, ete. : 

kh as ch in Scoteh, 
9, Tissaa: 
17, Subatash 


Aawal 


was in rule; ai asi in find: 
i (in Eaupt) as q in go, in Syria and 
1, Wahhad; 2. Tmeuns 8, Talat 

10, Aashray My Hhd.tsh: 12, Tinash; 
18, Famantash: 20, Aashrin 21, Wahhad 
0, Sittin: 70, Sab'iny 80, Tamanin: 90, Tiss'in: 
2nd, Tani: half, nuss; 3rd, third, tult: 


One time, or once, marra; Two times, or twice, murratem; — times, — marra. 


Vocabulary.—Horse, khéul-hhsdm : 
camels), hivid gheyr dawab; low far from — to 
egn il darb ki —+ drive on (ride on!), irkab 
day? bakam bil yom: when will ys 
idfaa il rit; get ready, hhadir tak 
we want, Lindirdz; bring me he 
acconmedition, eda-mara: bed, % 
fakin: tary beatid : five. wi’: fel. 

ram 

wala waa 
any phe 
che, hay; 


ash: 
wakul 


gun, 


nothin, fash 
eC, salina; 
stolen, nd 


fur or tama 
wh Whip, kurbash, 


mule, big ; 


slowly 
a start? imti bestafer ; 
yes, aia-naam; no, la; 
ter, itiné move subhnis 
Due, azrak : 
bar ida: 
2 candle. kundil; midnight, masraleteua: 

sontside, Birra; passport, 
purehase, 


ase. Whummdr; camel. janimal; change (horses or 
kam su'ut min’ — 12; which is the way to 

ala mahi; how long? kam; how much a 
make fire, aamil naar: "pay the man. 
bring me, jini; bring here, Jibhen 
eM may saliem 
dector. 
lamp, fendi 
mosque, jimi: mosquito, namus; nobod: 
teskere (basturt): pillage, ydsma; plagn 
mehtarva: quickly, Kawedny vain, shitta: 


butter, 1 
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Trieste to the Black Sea. 
Coasticise, 

For TrirstR, see page 57. Leaving the new 
harbour, a westerly course is taken out of the 
gulf into the Adriatic, then the coast line is 
followed past Rovigno to 

Pola, Porvtatios, 31,600. Horrts: Central; 
Europe. An Austrian naval port (Pielas Julia) on 
the Quarnero Gulf. 

Cree Oxsects or Ixterrst. — Dockyard : 
Arsenal; Observatory, The Roman ruins are 
very extensive, and include an Amphitheatre; 
Temples of Diana and Augustus (converted into a 
Town Ifall); Gates (Aurala, Ereulea, Gemina): 
Basilica; Capitol; Venetian Walls; Tombs, etc. 

Ratt, 76} miles, to Dicazza and Vienn:t, as in 
Ronte 7. 

From Trieste, between the islands and main- 
land, to the head of Gulf Quarnero, and 

Fiume (/llyrian Rika). Poectatiox, 40,000. 
Hotris: Europa; Deak; Lloyd; Quarnero. 
British anp U.S. Consuates. 
Hungary, claimed by Croatia. It lies under a spur 
of the Julian Alps, at the mouth of the Fiumara. 
Vin del Corso is the principal street, and the new 
town has a Naval College, Theatres, Casino (with 
Club), and an {important and growing port, Visit 
Tersato Castle, Museum, and Marshal Nugent's 
Grave, near the Pilgrimage Church of St. Vitus; 
Roman Remains, 

Ralt, 85 miles, across the Istrian peninsula to 
TrrEstF, joining the main line at St. Peter, 

There are many islands lying behind eacl. other 
outward from the Croatian Coast between Fiume 
and 

Zara (VJadara), Porvrattoy, 20,000, Iloters: 
Vapore; Grand. 

The capital of Dalmatia (rorvtatros, 527,426), 
opposité Ancona, between the sea and the Dinaric 
Alps. The town hasa thoroughly Italian character, 
and bears evidence of its connection with Venice. 

The chief Ossecrs or IntEREsT include: Cathe- 
dral; Arsenal; many Churches; and the Factory 
of Maraschino. Excursion to Old Zara, 17 miles. 

Sebenico, 50 miles 8.E., is a curious old town, 
witha Cathedral, Kerka Falls, 10 miles up the 
Seardona: then 40 miles south to Spalato 
(worcLaTioN, 16,000, Hoters: Troceoli; de la 
Ville), near ancient Salona. 
tian'’s Palace. 


A free port of | 


Remains of Diocle- | 
The Cathedral was a Temple of , steamers, qhout 24 hours. 
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Venus. A railway connects these two ports, and 
from Perkevic station a branch rans to Kuin, 
i the Dinarie Alps, Wild fowl are abundant alonz 
the coast, and the shooting isexcellent. The large 
islands of Brassa, Lessina, and Curzolaare passed, 
but the first place of importance for 70 miles is 

Ragusa (roruratioy,1?,000, Mores: Imperial), 
an old Venetian town, situated amidst sub-tropical 
tation, under Mont Sergio; faced by Lacrema 
nd, where Ceour de Lion was wrecked. Rail- 
way tothe trunk line from Zrlenika to Serajevo, 
Brod, Agram, etc. Then to Cattaro, 40 miles, 
on the Boccha, under steep hills near the Monte- 
negrin frontier. 

Cettigne is about 15 miles inland, see page 21. 

Dulcigno (anct. Colchinium), annexed to Mon- 
tenevro hy treaty, is 30 miles south of Cattaro. 

‘The Albanian coast is passed, the only ports are 
Durazzo and Antona, 

CORFU—Mleuraph Station, 
In the Ionian Islands, ceded to Greece, 1864, 


Isl 


| and facing Albania, : 
Porcatros, 17,918, Of the Tsland, 124,578. 
Horets.—St. George; D' Angleterre. 


The drachma=100 lepta=93d, The real exchange 
is nearer 40 drachmai, All Enropean gold coins 
are current. 

Onsects oF Notice.—The beautiful view, as the 
Harbour is approached, of the Citadel; also from 
the Citadel (dismantled), pass required from 
Commandant; St. Spiridion's Cathedral; Royal 
Palace; Gardens of Alcinous, 

Iv 1B Vicrstry.—Pantaleon?, with magnificent 
views (16 miles); Benizza (8 miles); Govino, (old 
Venetian Harbour); capital shooting in Albania 
(opposite Corfu); Turkish passport and visa 
required. 

Steamer can be taken here for Patras, on the 
mainland, a large and improving town, with 
direct rail in 6 hours for Athens, 

Steamer also up the Gulf of Corinth for Athens 
by the Canal, originally projected by Alexander 
the Great, decided on by Cesar, attempted by 
Nero, and actually commenced in 1882 and opened 
Length from Posidonia on the W. to 
2 on the miles, width 72 ft, depth 
27 ft., electric lizht, no sidings, Time saved by 


it, 
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New Corinth is on the west side of the 
Isthmus. (Hotrxs: Gare; Couronne). ‘The Acro- 
polis, 2,000 ft., ascended in 14 hours, has ruins of 
a Temple of Venus, and of Frank, Venetian, and 
Turkish buildings. It was destroyed 1714. The 
view includes both gulfs, Mts. Helicon, Hymettus, 
and Pentelicus to the E., Cyllene to the W., and 
Pernassus to the N. The coast route is via 

ZANTE. Porusation, 14,650, HoTEL: Nazionale. 
British and U.S. Consunatrs, The ancient Zak- 
unthos (whence Saguntum) (POPULATION, 45,000), 
great mart for currants, and noted for rare 
flowers. The town was half-ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1893. 

On past Navarino, the ancient Pylos, Nestor's 
town, with a harbour behind Sphacteria Island, 
where the Athenian Navy defeated the Spartan, 
and the Turkish fleet was destroyed, (1827). 

CALAMATA (POPULATION, 14,298, Britisit Con 
SULATE), in South Morea, and the best starting 
point for excursions to Sparta, Messene, ete. 
Then round Cape Matapan, past Cerigo Island, 
and Cape Miilia. 

Through the AXgean Sea, calling usually at 
Syra, the chief island of the Cyclades, and the 
centre of various routes through the Archipelago. 
Hore: Angleterre. Fine view from Old Syra. 
Britisw Constnatr. Zii, or Ceos, is Fenelon's 
Island in ‘Telémaque. To Trieste in 40 hours by 
direct steamer, 

Chios may be seen far to the east asthe steamer 
makes for the entrance to the Sea of Marmora. 
Mitylene is passed nearer, and Besika Bay, or Eski 
Stamboul, near Tenedos, and 8 miles from the site 
of “Tro The Dardanelles Strait, 20 miles 
further, is ‘entered at Chanak, and pratique is ob- 
tained from the Customs station under the fort on 
the south side, 160 miles from Constantinople, 

Gultipolé is the only port in the straits, and a 
few hours steaming takes the traveller across the 
Sea of Marmora to San Stefano and the Golden 
Horn, 

For ConsTantIxorLe, sce page 35. 

‘The Bosphorus, about 16 miles, is the only 
outlet from the Black Sea; it is very deep, and 
there isa strong current south. The scenery fs 
Rivierian, On the European side, after clearing the 
crowded shipping of the Golden Horn, is the 
Imperial Gun Factory of ‘Topkhana, and soon 
after the Palace of Dome Bagiche; then Cheraghan, 
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behind which is Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan's resi- 
dence, Near the landing place at Ortakeuy is a 
magnificent mosque. The Bay of Bebek, then 
the Robert College, on the heights of Roumeli- 
Hissar, founded in 1863 by an American. Close to 
this point Darius crossed on a bridge of boats, 
‘The towers were constructed by Muhamed IT. to 
faciitate the siege of Constantinople (1543). They 
are known the Castle of Europe (Rumeli 
Hissar) and Anatoli Hissar (the Castle of Asia). 

Then Emirghiun, a palace of Ismail Pasha; 
Yenikeuy, and Therapia, the summer residence of 
the British, French, German, Ivalian, and Austrian 
Ambassadors, Near Buyukdereh the strait widens, 
then narrows again at Kavak, behind the cliffs of 
the Black Sea. The next village, Yenimahalieh, 
has no special interest. _Kavak has remains of an 
old Byzantine castle (called Genoese Castle) and 
a Temple of Jupiter; fine view of the Black Sea 
from it. 

On the Asiatic side, going north, are first 
Seutari, with the quaint Kuskundjuk village below; 
Beyler-bey, with fine gardens; Kandil, with a 
large English colony; Anatoli Hissar; the Summer 
Palace of the Sultan; and the “Sweet Waters of 
Asia,” then Blicos and Kavak. 

‘The Black Sea is only brackish; its lake-like 
waters arc dark and turbulent, and teem with 
porpo!ses, dolphins, and edible fish, It is crossed 
to Kertch in 24 hours, to ports on the west coast 
in 8 to 16 hours, and on the east in 36 to 48 hours. 
The shallow Sea of Azoy has low shores, no towns 
of interest, and is rapidly silting up, being 
already converted in parts to Lemans, or lagoons. 

Alexandria to the Dardanelles. 

The first land usually seen is the isle of Kar- 
pathos; then shortly afterwards, on the opposite 
side, is 

Patmos (ropvcation, 12,000), three masses of 
low rocks, grass-covered on the summit. Near 
the old Byzantine Monastery at Scola, the cave is 
shown where St. John the Evangelist is reputed 
to have written the Book of Revelations in 
.D.96. Then on through the A2gean Sea, thickly 
dotted with islands and islets; the feluccas and 
boats of the Greek fishers, and the low hulls of 
the tramp steamers. 

Samos. Porvtatiox, 41,000, One of the 
Sporades, off the coast of Asia Minor, facing 
Ephesus, was the birthplace of Pythagoras, and 
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home of the famed Samian ware. 
Tigani, and the Temple of Juno. 
is 4.725 feet high, 

For Epnesvs, see paye 144; and Suynna, sec 
page 152. 

Then past Scio, or Chios, the birthplace of 
Homer, to Mityuene and the Dardanelles, as 
above, 


Acropolis at 
Mount Keriki 


CYPRUS. 

By Bell steamer from Alexandria, Tuesdays; 
from Port Said, Wednesdays; arriving Larnaca 
and Limasol, Friday. Return Friday; arriving 
Port Said, Saturday; Alexandria, Sunday. 

By M.M. steamer from Marseilles on ‘Thursday, 
arriving Larnaca following Wednesday. 


By other steamers from Liverpool to the 
Mediterranean as given at the head of this route. 
Fares: From Liverpool, ete., £1610s., £19, or more: 
by overland routes, from £20 10s. 8d., Ist class; 
£14 5s, 8d, 2nd class. Lannaca from Beira, 108 
miles, from Mersina 144 miles, from Port Said 
250 miles. 

Cyprus (Chittim, Mod. Greek, Kypros, Turkish, 
Kebris), Anza, 9,884 square miles. PorcLatiox, 
209,286. Languaye, Greek und Turkish. Currency, 
as Turkey, but the Cyprian piastre is the only one 
legally current; the English shilling is reckoned 
as 9 piastres. 

Govenxox.—His Excellency Sir W. F. Haynes 
Smith, L.G., residing at Nicosia, the capital. 

Larwaca, the chief port (roruLation, 7,593. 
Hore: Royal), is a squalid oriental town, 230 
miles from Alexandria, It comprises the Marina, 
along the shore; a higher town with narrow 
streets, and hills behind, on one of which is the 
Stairo Vourni Convent. 

Ongecrs oF INTEREST: Greek Churches; Mosque; 
Cathedral; College; Forts; Aqueducts. 

Good carriage road, 26 miles,to Nicosia (Lefkosia). 
Porvcatioy, 12,515, Horie: Trudos; Victoria, 

Ovsects or INTEREST.—Konak, the Governor's 
Palace, contains the Cypriote Museum, and the 
prison; many churches, some now mosques; the 
town walls; Sopokles Street, and official buildings. 

Limasol, the second chief port; Paphos, with 
ruins of a Temple of Venus; Kiti, with ruined 
Temples. Fumagosta, with old fortifications; 
Kyrenia, with a picturesque fort. ‘There is good 
shooting on the island. 
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ROUTE 20. 
ALEXANDRIA TO JERUSALEM AND TIIE 
SEVEN CHURCHES. 

Holy Land Route. 

To Pavestine.—Jarra is practically the only 
port. ‘There is no direct service to Jaffa from any 
European country, and the quickest routes are 
via Alexandria or via Port Said, at cither of these 
ports re-embarking in another steamer; 4 sailings 
weekly. See Routes 4, 7,17,19, and 22. The fares 
from Alexandria to Jaffa are about £2 10s. Ist 
class; £1 16s. 2nd class; from Port Said to Jaffa 
about £1 5s. Ist class; and 18s. 2nd class. A 
slower way by one of the British lines of steamers 
which call regularly at Jaffa, as the Prince Line 
from London and Manchester, the fare for the 
round voyage being £35. 

Hints.—-Passports are indispensable. The best 
seasons are March to June, and October, At 
Faster Jerusalem is crowded with pilgrims, and 
prices are raised. foney—French 20 franc pieces 
and English sovereigns are recommended. Turkish 
silver and nickel coins are the best small change; 
avoid copper pieces. Small change for backsheesh 
is indispensable. Agencies of European Banks at 
the Ports, ete.; money changers in the streets. 
The rate of exchange varies; the sazh, or official 
piastre, is reckoned at Customs, Post Office, etc,, 
as equivalent to 2d., but by traders the piastre 
shureek at fd. only, Ordinarily the £1 is 
reckoned as 156 piastres at Jaffa, 136 at Beyrout 
and Jerusalem, and 141 at Damascus. 


Tovrs.—Jaffa, Jerusalem, Bethlehew, Bethany, 
Jericho, the Jordan, Dead Sea, and return via 
Jerusalem to Jaffa, which can be accomplished in 
8 days. If extended, it ix usual to go next to 
Beyrout by steamer, and thence to Damascus by 
train. A more extensive tour is from Jerusalem 
to Nablous and Nazareth; thence to Haifa, where 
steamer fs taken, The Tourist Agencies issuc 
well-varied programmes for personally conducted 
parties. 


EXpENss.—A round tour with a party costs from 
£50; the small party and independent traveller 
may count the cost of living and travelling at 
£1 10s. a head per diem. The Nazareth journey is 
more expensive. Travellers may cainp out, which 
is costly, if. done comfortably ; or stay in hotels 
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or private houses; or use the Hospices, which, 
though primarily intended for pilgrims of the 
particular sect, never refuse hospitality to travel- 
ling Franks, whose geucrusity is counted upon. 
Bed, 3 franes; meals, 8 francs for supper and 
brewkfast. 

DRaGoMans.—These Courier-Iuterpreters should 
be engaged through a Consul. 


Books.—Sec Bradshaw's Continental Guide; Dr. 
Thomson's Lhe Land and the Book: Jerusalem, 
2s, 6d., by E. A, Reynolds-Ball, F.R.G.S.; Helen 
Miller's Alone through Syria; 'T unple's Palestine 
Mtustrated; Harper's Walks in Palestine; Light 
from the Bust, by C. J. Bull, 1899; The Holy Land, 
C. Geikie, 1899; Jn the Levant. C. D. Warner: 
Publications of the Palestine Exploration Society. 


Jaffa, ancient Joppa. Port ratios. 
Hortis: Jerusalem; Park; Palestine; 
Charyes, 123 franes a day. 

British and United SratEs CoxstiatEs. 

Post OrFicrs.—Turkish, French, and Austrian, 

Arntvat—No quay. Land in steamer’s own 


35.000. 
rank’s. 


launch, as directed by the Hotel Representative | 


or Cook's Agent. Charges, 5 frances, which in- 
cluie conveyance of luggage to the hotel. after 
passing through the Customs House. 
also necessary. 

Ovsecrs or Inte! The site of the Jerusa- 
lem Gate, now the centre of the town; site of 
Simon the Tanner's House ; the Hospices; site of 
Tabitha's House, 

Railway station, } mile from quay, a train daily 
in 5 hours, fares 70.20 and 25 piastres, Little 
used by the natives, who ride almost as quickly 
and more cheaply by the shorter highway. 

The railway runs through orange groves and 
the fringe of the plain of Sharon, past Lydda to 
Ramleh (PovOLATion 6,000, HOTEL; Kheinharat), 
has a imosque, which was a Crusaders’ Church. 
The hilly region of Deir Avan is entered, and 
after passing the once strongly fortified Bittir, 


the line crosses a bare, sterile, grey, desolate tract 
to 


Jerusalem. Porvtatiox, 60,000. Horeis-- 
Grand New; Metropule; Europe; Lloyd; Jerusa- 
Jem, Hospices—Prussian H. of 8. John; Fran- 
ciscan Casa Nuova; Austrian H.- the German 


Passport 


Cath. H. is in the Jaffa suburb. 


Buirish axp Usirep STATES CONSULATES. 

Dost Ureice.—Outside the Jaffa Gate, 

Opsecrs oF 1 ‘The chief siyhts include 
Maram-es-Sherif, an enclosure containing 3 mos- 
ques, sume remains uf Herod's Temple, and “Dome 
of the Rock,” erected in the 7th c mlury by Kalif 
Omar (a pass is necessary); Church of the Huly 
Sepulchre; Via Dolorosa; the Wailing Place of 
the Jews; the Mount of Olives; Tumbs of the 
Prophets; Mount Zion; Nebi Daud, or David's 
Tomb, ‘The sites of the traditional holy spots and 
houses are marked, if not covered with Memorial 
Churches or Chapels. 

Excunrsiuy.—To Bethlehem, 5 miles; carriage, 
10 fran 
Jerusalem to Jericho, Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea. 

From Jerusalem to Jericho there is a carriage 
ruad scarcely passable for vehicles; from Jericho 
to the Jurdan the track may also be driven over 
except in very wet weather, A carriage from 
Jerusalem to Jericho (5 to 6 hours) and on to the 
Jordan (if hour from Jericho), with return to 
Jerusalem, costs 50 francs to 60 francs. 


The road crosses the Wilderness of Judea, and 
except for an oasis of cultivation round Jericho 
the country is nuked and sterile. 

After skirting the south slope of the Mount of 
Olives, Bethany is reached. ‘The tomb of Lazarus 
close by a ruined Tower. On the south side of 
the Tomb, about 40 yards distant, is the reputed 
site of the house uf Mary and Martha. 

Kivin Hadriv (rorvLatios, 400), valdway be- 
tween Jerusalem snd Jericho, is the best halting 
place; the country east is barren. 

Jericho, Horets: Etrangers; Jordan; Russian 
Hospice. The land is fertile but ill caltivated. 
Ruined Tower, on the site of the House of Zac-. 
chacus; nv other ancient or modern objects of 
interest. 

The River Jordan is 6 miles from Jericho, the 
cast track branches 3 miles beyond the town, and 
the south branch leads to the Dead Sea. 


Kasr Hajleh has a Monastery of St. Gerasimos, 
and about two miles further the Jordan is reached 
at the Pilgrim Bathing Place. The Ford of the 
Jordan is up stream, it is considered as the place 
of Christ's baptism; a small ruin on the east bank 
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is the reputed house uf John the Baptist. The 
depth of water at the Ford varies, 3 feet in summer 


impassable at Spring tlood. 
pilgrims, chiefly belungi 
at Eastertide. 
"The Dead Sea, 47 by 9} miles, may be reached in 
“a few minutes by boat from the Bathing Place 
(fare, 15 piastres), or the path along the river bank 
may be taken, The sea level is much lower than 
the Mediterrancan, and the water is all lust by 
evaporation, and at the south end especially, where 
it is over 1,000 fect deep, the specific gravity is 
great, and salt and magucsia are in solution. 
Lake is singularly devoid of animal and vegetable 
life, and shells have not been found. On tle east 
side, the land of Edom, Circassian colonies have 
been planted, and so far as these extend the country 
is quite safe for travel by “Franks.” 


JERUSALEM TO HAIFA. 
VIA NABLOUS AND NAZARETH. 

A dragoman is required; the riding is rouzh 
and fatiguing. Camping out is not necessary, as 
accommodation can be obtained —four nights—in 
hotels or private houses. Ex Bien, 11 mules, is 
the firet halt, a village of 1,000 iuhabitants, and 
assumed to be the anclent Beeroth. Accommoda- 
tion at Rumatlah, 1 mile west; camping ground 
Betin, 1 mile north, assamed to be the ancient 
Bethel, with rains of a Crusaders’ Church. 

SEILUY, 24 miles, the ancient Shiloh, has Moslem 
ruins, on the site of the Temple of Jehovah. 


Phere are many 
5 tu the Greek Church, 


Samaria is less bare and sterile than Judca. 
‘The slopes of Mount Gerlzim are pleasing; here, 
near the turning west towards Nablous. ts Jacob's 
Well. Joseph's ‘Tomb is less than a mile north. 

Nasuots, ancient Sychar, Schechem, or Sichem 
(PorLLATION, 25,000), 40 miles from Jerusalem, is 
the religious capital of Samaria. Many fountains, 
several mosques, and mtich trade. 

Onsacts of LNteRest.—Keniset-cs-Samireh 
(Synagogue), Jami-el-Kebir, Jami-en-Nasr 
(Mosques), ascent of Mount Gerizim. 

Jenin, 69 miles (vorULAtION, 1,300), past 
Sebustiyeh, Where are ruins of a Temple. Hence 
20 miles across the plain of Esdrelon, which is 
quite beautiful in spring, passing (10 miles) 
Zuni, the ancient Jezreel, and near the site of 
Naboth's vineyard, is 
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10,000, Hotes 
aciscan Hospice. 


Nazareth. Porviarton, 
Heselsehwert; atlso a F 


This iy the most interesting and primitive of 
the towns; muny objects and sites are pointed 
out, but in most cases there is no evidence that 
they are genuine. ge road, 23 miles, 


A goud «: 


fare 29 francs, leads to 
Maia, Porvrarios, 12,000, Hotes: Pross; 
Carmel; and a Cath. Hospice (German). Barris 


ry 


. Const ates. A shallow port 
tion by Iaunehes aud boats. 
Mount Carmel, the Monaste: 
45 minutes’ walk. 


Nazareth to Galilee and Damascus. 

To Tiberias, on Lake Near are tepid 
sulphur springs; to Capernaum, by boat, or along 
the west shore, Franciscan Convent ; or to Khan- 
Minch, on the site of Bethsaida; to Khan-Jubb 
Yusef, on to the Ain Mallah, the waters of Merom, 
the headwaters of the Jordan, and site of Dan, to 
Basis, or Cesarea Plallipi, with ruins of the 
fortress. Across the slopes of the Hermon to 
Mejdalshams, over the Pharphar to Katana, 
thence across the Abana to Damascus. ‘This 
is the supposed route of St. Paul from Jerusalem 
to Damascus; it can be accomplished, and all 
objects on the line of ruute visited, in about 
10 days, 5 from Nazareth, and in either dircetion. 


cmbarka- 
The town is near 
y on whieh is within 


alilee, 


Beyrout to Damascus. 

For Beyrout, see page 146. 

To Damascus by rail, 914 ailes, in 9 hours, for 
110,10 and 73.20 piastres. A permit is necessary, 
Damaseus being in the vilayet of Suriya (Syria). 
Apply to the Consul, 


From Brykovr to Nank-bu-KeLp (Lycus) is 74 
miles by a good, well-shaded road, past the 
Church of St. George, where the Saint of Cappo- 
dveia slew the dragon, to the Dog River. ‘The 
pass was cut by Mareus Antoninus (161-180; 
The Lebanons have the following villazes, summer 
resorts mostly:—Brummand, 12 miles; Bet Meri, 

miles, with a Maronite Monastery’ and ruins 
ofa Temple; Aley, 13 miles, 


For several miles the railway runs ecross leyels, 
then come occasional steep gradients through more 
Attractive country 5, between Aley and Jedideh- 
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Shtora is a barren district; Zahlch-Mallakah, 35 
miles, is a prosperous town of about 20,000 inha 
tants, mostly Christians. 


Between Zahleh-Mallakab and Baalbec there is 
a steam tramway. Along the road ruins of 
tewples are to be uccasionally seen. Baalbec— 
Porcxatioy, 5,000. Hore1s—Palmyre; Europe; 
Victoria. Ancient Heliopolis. Ruins of temples 


may be visited hy permit from the Scrai: fee, 
1 medjede; guide, 5 piastres, The excavations 
are being made by a Germ consessionaire, and 
Photography is strictly forbidden. 


After Zaliich Mallakah the railway runs along 
the valley of El-Birka to its greatest altitude at 
Sarghiya, whence the descent is to Zebdani 
(voruLatios, 3,000), situated in a very fertile 
district, which contines to Damasces. Sce page 146. 


The Seven Churches. 


By stcamer to Smyrna, or by rail from Constan- 
tinople (Scutari), or from the south by stcamer to 
Scala Nuova. 

Scala Nuova (roruatiox, 10,000; small inns: 
BuitisH Vick-Cosstt) is a port opposite Samos, 
near Marathesium ruins, and 60 miles from Smyrna. 
Railway building to Chivirl and Smyrna, It may 
be necessary to pust 12 miles to Ephesus now 
Ayasoulouk (ruevLatios, 500; Hotel Restatrant 
at Railway Station). The ruins area mile distant 
at the foot of Mount Prion, See Ephesus by 
Falkener and Dr. Hyde Clarke's Guide, See also 
page 146. The ruins of AMyletus are 30 miles away. 


The railway runs east to Divatt, 186 miles, from 
Ephesus, passing AipiN—PoruLation 36,250; 13 
Greek, and accommodation provided by railway 
agency. It is 81 miles from Smyrna, near the 
Meeander, upon Mount Messogis, and has tragmen- 
tary ruins of Zralles. Burris Vicr-Coxsvn. 
Post on to Laonicea, with very few remains, 
which may be visited from Kudgell Station also. 
On by rail, 30 miles, to Vaz/i (roru.ation 8,000), 
which is 4 hours from Vyss«, under the Ak moun- 
tains, with many ruins. South-cast near Mount 
Cadmas is Aphrodisias, with temples and other 
ruins, 


On towards Smyrna, 18 miles, to TerRart, good 
inn, near which are the ruins of Metropolis, and a 
branch line (18 miles) to Eudevush (rorcLation, 
1,000; noTELSs), with views of Hypepa, 
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For Sura, sec page 152. 

Taking the Kassaba line from the station in 
the centre of the town, the traveller can reach 
Abun-Karg-Hissar Junction for the Scutari line. or 
travel further east to Konien, Fares about 1} 
and 1 plastre a mile. 

Corvexto, 8 miles, is a village pleasure resort, 
named after Richard Ceur-de-Lion. Menemen, 
19 miles, an Armenian resort, is the station for 


Fokia, or Phocea, whose inhabitants founded 
Marseilles.  Mawesta, 41 miles (popuLatios, 
37,000. INN). once capital of the Byzantine 


Empire, fell to the Turks 1389. It has a fine 
Appearance as approached, the rocks towering 
high ahove it. The statue of Niobe, 20 fect high, 
is 7 miles distant. On past Kassapa, 58 miles, to 
Sanpis, 77 miles, formerly the capital of Lydia, 
and home of Croesus, on the Pactolus. It fell to 
the Persians in 545 n.c., and because accidentally 
burned (499 B.c.) by an Athenian soldier the 
Persians wasted Athens. Ruins (Bin-Bir-Tepe, 
or 1,001 Tombs) are extensive, and some well 
preserved. 

Ataskmt or Philadelphia, 105 miles, on the 
us, built 160 B.c. by the last King of 
mos; it contains 3,000 houses, many 
mosques, and has bazaars, Khans, baths, and 
considerable trade. ‘The old city walls are 
standing, and there are ruined remains of the 
early Christian Churches. Hierapolos, across the 
Lycus, has also ruins and hot springs. Khonas, 
or Colossae, is further cast. 


Returning to Magnesia, the branch line to the 
north is taken to Akhissar, 30 miles, 2 hours, in 
picturesque surroundings, the ancient Thyatira, 
with many ancient remains. 


For ANTI0cH, see page 150, 


The route from Constantinople is from the 
Pont de Kara-Keuey to Isaipt, 56 miles, in 5 
hours, and on to Eski-Chehir in 8 hours, whence 
a line runs to ANGora, 9 hours, to Abun-Kara- 
hissar (see above) in 4 hours, and Konieh or 
Konica in 14 hours, 
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ROUTE 21. 
OVERLAND ROUTES THROUGH 
ASIA TO INDIA. 

These routes across Asta to Ixpra all terminate 
at the Persian Gulf, the way through Afghanistan 

being impracticable. : 

Damascus axp Ecpnrates Routr.—From Bey- 
rout, vid Damascus, Baalbek, Homs or Palmyra 
(Tadmor), Deir, and Hit, to Baghdad, Babylon, 
Kerbela, Najaf, and the Persian Gulf. 


ALEXANDRETTA-BaGupap Rovte.—From Isk- 
anderoon (Alexandretta), vit Antakia (Antioch), 
Haleb (Aleppo), and Deir, to Baghdad. 


SourHern Asta Mixon Rovte.—From Smyrna, 
through the ancient Lydia, Laodicea, Phrygia, 
Pisidia, Lyeaonia, and Cilicia, vid Tarsus, to 
Alexandretta. 

ANATOLIAN AND TiaRts Rortr.—From Con- 
stantinople, vid Scutari and Angora, or Samsun 
and Tokat, to Sivas, Diarbekir, and Mosul 
(Nineveh) for Baghdad. 

Bacupap—Penstay Get¥ Roure.— From Bagh- 
dad to Basrah, Shuster, Dizful (Shushan), Ispahan, 
and vid Bushire, Bahrein, Muscat, and Karachi 
to Bombay. 


Armentan Rovtr.—Constantinople to Trebi- 
zond, Erzerum, &c., Diarbekir and Tabriz. 


Distaxces.—Mediterranean to Baghdad. 
Beyrout to Homs, Palmyra, Hit, Seglawich, aud 
Baghdad, 555 miles; of which 420 are desert or 
pastoral, without water, fuel, or traffic. Homs is 
the only town. 

Alexandretta, to Aleppo, Deir, Hit, Seglawieh, 
Baghdad, 625 miles, of which 330 are desert or 
pastoral. Aleppo is the only large town. 


Alexandretta to Aleppo, Orfa, Mardin, Mosul, 


Baghdad, 700 miles; of which 230 are pastoral. 
with no desert and some large towns, 


Baghdad to Persian Gulf. Baghdad to 
Kerbela, Meshhed Al, and Basrah, 400 to 460 
miles. 

Baghdad to Bushire, via Dizful, Shuster, 
Ram Hormuz, Bushire, 570 miles; across six 
large rivers, but past several towns on a trading 
route. 
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Hiyts.— A> dragoman (courier-interpreter) is 
indispensable. He should he engaged through the 
Consulate, and at the end of the journey will 
expect backsheesh, or gratuity, in addition to the 
wages stipulated. Letters to merchants and 
foreign residents or native officials will be useful, 
and it will be best to arrange for money supplies 


at large towns en route. 


The expense of the journey is practically the 
same for a party of ten or a single traveller; £500 
is about the cost, and if more than five Europeans 
go in company £2 per day por person in addition 
to cover extra mule hire, servant, and provisions is 
ample. 


The Desert Routes are not practicable for a sanall 
company, and the only safe way to cross Ar 


is to go to Medina and jin there the pilgrim 


caravan, returning from Mecca to Persia, ete, 


Abbreviations :— 


¢ Caravanseral, 

g Guard House. 

o Well (drinkable). 
r Rest House. 

t Telegraph Station. 
» Village. 

we Water. 


Requisites :— 


1 Camp bedstead. 

1 Camp (horsehair-stuffed) quilt for sleeping 
on, and pillow, one side covered with strong 
waterproof sheeting, with strap attached for 
buckling {t up. 


Waterproof ground sheets. 

2 pairs small strong sheets, 

1 Mosquito curtain. 

Luggage straps, different sizes. 

2 Leather or brown canvas bags, for provisions 
and cooking utensils. 

1 Canvas ditto for soiled linen, ete, 


1 © Kit," or “Gladstone” bag. 
(Continued over, 
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6 Towels. 

6 Ditto (coarse) for provistons. 

1 Tent and pole. 

2 or more camp chairs, not stools, 

1 Ditto trestle table. 

1 Strap with brass hooks, for hanging things on. 

2 Railway “‘holdalls.” 

1 Revolver, with belt, ammunition pouch, ete. 

1 Tea canister, 2 wooden salt and pepper boxes to 
screw together. 

Cups and saucers, 

Knives and forks and 1 cook's knife. 

‘Tea spoons and soup spoons, 

1 Woodman's billhook. 

Camp-fire tripos (for cooking), spiked at ends, to 
act with hinge or swivel at top. 

1 Large well-stuffed hunting saddle. 

1 Hard and sharp bridle. 

2 Strong, useful pocket-knives. 

Writing materials. 

1 Pair bellows. 

1 Carpet for lunching tent (local). 

1 Hurricane lantern. 


GALVANISED OR ENAMELLED IRON ARTICLES, 


1 Washhand basin. 

1 Water-can (1} gallon). 

1 One gallon boiler or saucepan. 

1 Ladle and 2 large cooking spoons. 
1 Teapot and 2 pint jugs. 

S$ Basins—14 pint, 1 pint, and 4 pint. 
6 small and 2 large dinner plates. 


Medicines and surgical bandages, tea, coffec, 
sugar, provisions (tinned) for four months, plas- 
mon chocolate ant emergency rations, wax 
candles, safety matches, bag (56 Ibs.) captain's 
biseuits, insect powder and disinfectants, lengths 
of raw hide, sheets of roughly felted wool, and 


portable filter. 


Avoid boxes; have sole leather or raw hide 
trunks as used by commercial travellers. Let 


everything be very strong, 
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ROUTE 21a. 


BEYROUT TO BAGHDAD, VIA DAMASCUS, 
BAALBEK, TADMOR, DEIR, AND HIT. 


Steamer from Alexandria or Port Said to 
Beyrout (Beiriit), the principal port of Syria. 


Porvratiox, about 120,000, 
Horets.—De l'Orient; Cook's; Howards, 


Bririsu Consus, Unitep States Const. 

It was the Roman Beryta, the principal remains 
of the ancient city being an aqueduct and some 
tombs. A prosperous place of business; wel! 
built in many parts, and with some excellent 
educational institutions. 


Rail to Damascus, 91} miles, In about 9 hours. 


Damascus. Porvcation, 210,000, HoTELs— 
Diuter's; Howanv's; Cook's; Graxnp Hote 
Brsraout 

Britis Coxsun, Unitep States Consut, 

Seat of the Governor-General of the vilayet, and 
a very ancient city, usually called Esh-Sham, 
fabled to have been founded by the grandson of 
Shem; capital of Syria under Benhadad, .c. 957; 
Saracenic capital, a.p. 660; in a delightful spot, 
watered by the sparkling ‘Abana and Pharpar, 
on a plain of Anti-Lebanon, 2,300 feet above sea, 
hemmed in by beautiful groves, gardens, waters, 
and hills, It is a most oriental looking place in 
its buildings, costumes, minarets (one 250 feet high), 
domes, narrow streets and dirt,shops, caravans, etc., 
and has been the seat of trade and manufactures 
for ages. It gives name to damask, damsons, and 
damascene goods; and is noted for its brass work, 
inlaid mother of pearl, saddles, carpets, shoes, etc., 
sold in the extensive bazaars, A Roman and 
Saracenic wall of stone and brick encloses it, 
6 miles long, with 9 gates. Here are a Palace 
and Castle; ‘the Street called Straight " (1 mile 
long, east and west); and Missions and British 
Syrian Schools, The great mosque (once a church, 
and the ‘Temple of Rimmon™), burnt 1893, is re- 
building. Leper Hospital, on the site of Naaman, 
the Syrian’s house. St. George's Tomb outside 
the south wall, near the spot where St. Paul was 
converted, A.D. 52, Bludan is a summer station 
up the hills, Fine points of view at Salahiyeh. 
The Tombs of Enoch, Seth, and Noah (210 feet 
long), and the spot where Cain killed Abel, are 
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pointed out in the neighbourhood. Esh-Sham is 
the Moslem seat of Paradise; they say Adam was 
made ont of its red earth. 

Damascus to Mudinah (Medina) by the Haj 
(Pilgrim) Route in 28 days, thence 14 days to 
Mekka, 

DAMASCUS TO ALEPPO. 
In 8 to 10 days by caravan, Carriage road as far 
as Nabk, whence it is intended to be carried 
further. 


hours. | hours. 
8 Baalbek vc 7 Khan Sheikhun ve 
74 Nabk ive 6 Maarrat-en-Naaman 


6} Hassieh vc 
7 Howstc town 
(Emessa) 
3} Rastan rc 
Hamah tc town 


Baalbek (Hotel de Palmyre) is the ancient 
Heliopolis, with the far-famed ruins of three great 
temples. It is also the Baalyad of the Bible. 


ctown 
7 Khan Tuman v 
6 Haren (Aleppo) ¢¢ 
(See next Route.) 


DAMASCUS TO BAGHDAD. 


Deir Route; 20 days by ordinary camel or cara- 
van, 13 days by fast dromedary. Mules or horses, 
about 10 mejidiehs each; dromedaries, 30 to 40 


mejidiebs. In 26 stages; about 620 miles, 
Hours, | hours, 

7 El Koteifa* ve 6 Abu Kamal o 
9 Nahk ve 6 Gaimy 

2 Deratiyeh ve 3 Nahiah g 

9 Kariatain ve 7 Anéc 

7 Kasr-el-Heyr now | 7 Fehaimich 9 
7 EI Baidah go G Haditha rg 
64 Tadmur tc (on istand) 
6 Rikkah vg 7 Jubbag 

8 Sukhnavgohot |10 Hirve 

7 Dry well, now 1 Ramadi rc 
8 Bir Kabakib go 9 Fallujah 

9 Deirc 6 Abu Ghraib 
8 Miadin vc 6 Bacupap 

8 Salhiah g 


Tadmur (Palmyra), a village under a sheikh. 
The ruins all lie within a short walk of the village, 
which occupies the courtyard of the Temple of the 
Sun; from the top of this—reached through the 
mosque—a fine view may he obtained. There is 
another from the medieval castle on a neighbour- 
ing height. The road may be shortened hy a day 
by taking a guide from Sukhnah to Miadin, via 
Bir Kabakib. 


* Alternative desert route 
Jerud ; 12 hours Kariatain, 


hours El Koteifa; 5 hems 
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Deir, on the Euphrates (Arabic, Frat), is a 
modern town with a caravanserai, Mutasarrif. 
Hammam. Stores may be replenished here. 
Boats can be procured for Fal'ujah or Hillah 
(Babylon), &c. Quantities of white truites 
(kemeyeh) ave dug in the desert during the winter 

DEIR TO MOSUL. 


hours, 
9 Serarg | 5 Sinjareg 
10 Shaddddah y 3 Bashuk v 
12 Hatunieh » | 8 Telafer tg 
12 Kirah o Hit Moser. 


Mosul to Baghdad, via Kerkik, in 12 caravan 
stages. 
For Mosul, see Anatolian and Tigris Route. 


DAMASCUS to BAGHDAD -continued. 

At Miadin obtain victuals to last till Ani. Near 
Salhish are the ruins of {eractva and other ancient 
cities, 

And, 4 very ancient town, in an oasis about 
6 miles in extent, chiefly consisting of one street. 
Serai, Victual here up to Hit. Haditha, a 
village and island on the river, At Fallujah is 
a bridge of boats. Hit is a bustling little place, 
the meeting point of the caravan routes from 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Constantinople to Baghdad 
and Basrah, ‘Trade in salt and bitumen, which 
are found in the neighbourhood. Buat building 
is also carried un. The river here is 400 yards 
wide, Ilit is supposed to be the /s of Herodotus. 
From here acanal made by Nebuchadnezzar has 
been traced as far as the Persian Gulf, It forms 
a gravelly ridge along the plain. ‘The main part 
of Baghdad is reached by a bridge of boats across 
the Tigris, 

DESERT ROUTE to HIT (Postal). 

150 hours by express d.omedary, with consider- 
able hardship. Baghdad reached in 9 days. Ilire 
of dromedary about £10, 


hours, 


Idhmair v 

Zalta 

‘Talat Milhin 

Rumanin KubbaisaorKubbaithar 
Iitinf Hitec 

Zagt Rumadi 

Tgarah tw Saglawieh 

Adamah Baghdad 


Iniheiwar 1 i 

Note.—The watering places along all these 
routes to the Euphrates (cl Frat) are seldom more 
than hollows filled with rain water, often dry in 


summery s0 some water should always be carricd. 
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BAGHDAD. 
Motet..—D' Europe. 

Bayk.—The Imperial Ottoman, 

Barrisn Coxsvi-Gexerat, U.S. Vicr-Coxsvt. 

Tramway, 8 miles, to Kadhamain (Kazimin). 

Baghdad, rorvLation about 100,000, was the | 
seat of the famous Harun-al-Rashid, and other 
Caliphs of the Arabian line, whose rule took in the 
Euphrates, Syria, and Egypt. It extends along 
the eastern banks of the Tigris for 3 miles; forming, 
with the length of the walls from the river, about 
2 miles, an oblong square. It stands near the site | 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon; and consists of sun- | 
dried brick houses, in narrow, unpaved, dirty | 
streets. Many domes and minarets are of blue, 
porcelain, Some public buildings are constructed | 
of hewn stone, and have a handsome appearance. 
‘The Custom House, Tomb of Zobeide, Mosque of 
Abd-el-Kader, and the Armenian and Chaldean 
churches should be visited. The bazaar Is exten- | 
sive; the Armenians are the principal merchants. 
There are also large numbers of Jews of all 
conditions, with a fine High School. In the! 
12th century Rabbi Tudela of Navarre found a | 
descendant of the house of Judah, styled Prince of | 
the Captivity, still enjoying almost regal honours | 
in Baghdad. ‘There ts considerable trade between 
this place, Mosnl, and Basrah, in timber, metals, 
and ores, but the statistics cannot be depended , 
on. Copper comes from Mosul in cakes. Rafts of | 
timber also descend the Tigris, and are certain of 
amarket at Baghdad and Basrah, ‘The habitations | 
in both cities are supplied principally from Mosul. ! 
‘The streets are narrow. Scorpions and tarantulas 
are common. ‘To the eastward, along the banks of 
the river, there are gardens, extending for about 4 
miles, and many country houses of the inhabitants 
without the walls. 

The city is well supplied with fruit and vege- | 
tables from the opposite shores of the river, In 
1831 Baghdad was stricken hy the Plague, witen it 
lost more than two-thirds of its population, On 
one day the mortality rose to 4,000. Before the 
plague was ended, the city was inundated by an 
overilow of the ‘Tigris, which undermined a part 
of the walls, and in a single day destroyed 7,009 
houses, Both the Tigris and the Euph 
apt to overflow the country, forming large inland ; 
lakes, Good engineering is required to clear the | 
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channels, especially as the Euphrates is gradually 
silting up. ‘The rivers are nearly ona level, and 
united here and there by cross cuts, 

To the south-west of Baghdad is Abu-Lubba, 
the site of Sippara, a very ancient seat of Baby- 
lonian sun-worship, from which remains were 
brought home by Mr. Rassam, 

From Baghdad, across country to Hit, on the 
Euphrates, requires on horseback about two-and- 
a-half to three days—distance 75 to 80 miles; from 
Hit by the Syrian Desert to Damascus, 480 niles, 
20 days by caravan, or 5 days by post. 

From Baghdad t» Hillah (ruins of Baby lov), 
on the Euphrates, 50 miles, requires about two 
days on horseback, across the Plain of Babylon, 
| part of the Biblical Aram Naharain (Mesopotamia), 
! or “Country between the Rivers.” It presents a 
‘variety of soll, many places having a desert 
aspect; the majority is of rich pasture, and there 
is much alluvial soil. 


BAGHDAD TO BABYLON AND KERBELA 
AND BACK. 


Mahmudia a 
Haswah ¢ 
Mahawil 
Hintan 
Birs-Nimroud (and back again) 
warije 

Kerbela (two deep canals and a marsh to 
be passed by boats; guide required) 
Musayibr 

Iskundrieh ¢ 
Malmudia 
5 Baghdad 


KERBELA TO NAJAF (MESHED ALI). 


6} hours by carriage 


' Hamad (c),6 hours; Kufah, 5 hours; Najaf, 2 hours. 


From Hillah, Basrah may be reached In about 
12 days by boat or raft down the Euphrates, 
passing Mughair, supposed to have been “ Ur of 
the Chaldee 

Hillah is merely a town of passage, at which 
the caravans on the one hand, and the different 
craft navigating the Euphrates on the other, pass. 
Before she piague of 1831, the population amounted 
toabout 10,000; at the present time it is about half 
that amount, I suffered again from the plague 
of 1874-75. The town is built principally of bricks 
found in the ruins of Babylon, Near it were found 
the clay tablets of a bank (“Egibi & Co.") of the 
time of Sennacherib, 700 b.c., with records of five 


generations of the firm down to Darius, now in the 
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British Museum, To the west is Kerbela, or 
Mashhad Hogain (see above), a holy Mohammedan 
city (PorCLATION, 16,000), among palm gardens, 
visited annually by 120,000 pilgrims of the Shiah 
seet. Najaf, or Mashhad Ali, is further down in 
the desert, near an artificial lake. It is surrounded 
by fine high old walls and round towers; in the 
middle is a great Mosque, with conspicuous gilt 
cupolas and minarets; the front ¢vered with gold 
and mosaic. Tombs of pilgrims are seen eve 
where; they come here to dic, or their embalmed 
bodies are sent hither for interment. Burial fees 
are the chief busiuess of the place. Hosain was the 
grandson, and Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

Hillah is entered from the Baghdad side by 
crossing the river over a bridge of boats; the 
Euphrates is about 400 yards wide here. 

RUINS OF BABYLON. 

The four citics which are recorded in Scripture 
to have be n founded by Nimrod, viz., Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh, were all in the Land 
of Shinar, the southern part of Mesopotamia, 

‘The ruins near Hilluh are still called by the 
Arabs Babel. ‘The rains of Erech are supposed to 
lie to the south-cast of Babylon; it is now called 
Warkha. The ruins of Accad are situated on the 
north, Calneh is on the banks of the Tigris, 18 
iniles below Baghdad. 

Of the mounds and ruins row existing, the first 
and most important is the Birs-Nimrud, 6 miles 
south of Hilluh, supposed to be the temple of Belus, 
mentioned by Herodotus. Its clevation at the 
south-east corner is 64 feet, and it is about 2,100 
fect in length. To the south of Mahawil is the 
Mujellibeh, only 28 feet high, Beyond this 
is the Kasr, or palace, about 80 fect high, one-third 
of this elevation being formed by the dvbris of the 
building; itis generally regarded as the site of the 
large palace, celebrated for its hanging gardens. 
Next comes the mound of Amran-Ibn-Ali, having 
an elevation of 23 feet, which has been identified 
with the western palace. ‘These three groups of 
mounds were all enclosed hy ridges and mounds 
of ramparts, forming two lines of defence in the 
shape of a triangle, of which the Mujellibeh was 
one solid angle; the other beyond Amran; and the 
third to the cast. The fourth quarter is marked 
in its central space by the mound .A¢-Hameir, au 
isolated eminence, 44 feet high, with a ruin on the 
summit 8 fect high. It is said that, in the time of 
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Alexander, ancient monuments abounded in the 
marshes, 76 mules south of Babylon. Glazed 
earthenware coffins have been found in some of 
the existing mounds. From Birs-Nimrnd is seen 
the Tomb of Ezekiel, to which the Jews come on 
pilgrimage. 

The arca of Babylon was 225 square miles, 
With the fall of Nineveh fell the empire of 
Assyria; hencetorward it merged into Babylon, 
and the suat of power finally passed from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. Cyrus took Babylon, 
8.c, 538; and from this date it remained subject 
to the Persian power. Subsequently Babylon fell 
under the sway of Alexander, who died in that 
city of fever, B.c. 323, It ultimately succumbed 
to the Romans, and became a mere fragment of 
that empire, eventually sharing the fate of Nineveh, 
disappearing from the very surface of the carth, 


PROPOSED EUPHRATES YALLEY 
RAILWAY, 

‘Twenty years before the charter was granted to 
the late East India Company, the ‘Turkey Com- 
pany despatched intelligent men to India, via Syria 
and Mesopotamia, to acquire information for more 
extended enterprises with these countries and 
India. These gentlemen recommended the Eu- 
phrates Valley as being the one by which the 
greatest dispatch could be obtained between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf from Iskan- 
deroon, via Aleppo, to Basrah. ‘his took place 
in 1766 ; Major Tay lor performed the same journcy 
in 1796, Mr, Jackson followed in 1799; and, since 
that period, many travellers who have been over 
the same ground recommend this route as the bust 
for through railway cowmunication to India, 

The estuary of the Orontes is the selected 
Syrinn port for the line of the Euphrates Valley 
Rail, The route was first practically opened 
by the late General Chesney, who, about 1830-35, 
took a steamer (in pieces) from Iskanderoon, across 
Syria, to the Euphrates; put them tozether on 
the river, and thus reached Bombay. The first 
section from Iskanderoon to the Euphrates, about 
one-sixth of the whole, is hilly; the rest is a long 
and easy decline tothe Persian Gulf, ‘Ten millions 
sterling is the estimated cost of the 850 miles from 
Iskanderoun to the gulf. kome authorities recom- 
mend Ayas, opposite Iskanderoon, as a better point 
of departure. 
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ROUTE 21s. 
ALEXANDRETTA TO BAGHDAD, 
vid Antioch, Aleppo, and Deir. 


ALEXANDRETIA (Iskanderoon) 


isa small, insignidicant 


n town, on a pateh 
of sand, on the south side of a shallow bay, 40 
miles by 20 miles, facing Cyprus. 


Porvtation, about 15,500, 
Enciisn Consut. 


It forms the natural po:t of Aleppo, and was 
once a place of importance, Old Castle, Anchor- 
are at Ayas, opposite, where boars and tortoises 
are found. Iss, where Alexander defeated 
Darius, is near by. Goods are forwarded by 
camels to Aleppo or Baghdad, A caimel caravan 
oceupics six days, and mules occupy three days 
between here and Aleppo, but the distance may be 
covered by carriage in two days. From Aleppo to 
Damaccus in 1 to 16 days, Tatars riding post 
perform the journey in six diys. The distance 
hence In a direct line to the Euphrates is 120 miles. 
Across the marsh to the Beilan Pass, the /’ylae, or 
Syrian Gate, which rises 1,600 fect by easy grad- 
ients, on an old Roman road. Caravans from 
Damascus, via Aleppo, to Constantinople occupy 
40 days, Horses and mules may be hired, but it 
iy best to purchase horses and mules at starting. 
‘The novelty of navigating the Euphrates or the 
‘Tigris may, together with the less expense, deter- 
mine in favour of the case and comfort of a boat 
ur raft, in preference to many hours passed on a 
jaded animal. ‘The Consul at Aleppo will advise 
for the navigation of the Euphrates. 


Alexandretta to Baghdad. 


Hours of ‘Hours of 
3h tod miles 3} to d niles 


Khan Diarbekrlich | 9 Hamam g 

Ain-cl-Bedi » 5 Shariat Moh-Agha g 
Fermineam » 5 Sabkha g 
7 


ALErvo Hamad-el Khelall g 
Deir Hafir 8 Tebnig 
Meskinah g 10 Dut 


a 


Abu Hurdira g (18 stages) 
Hence by the previous route to Baghdiid, 15 stages, 


making 27 in all. About 750 miles. 
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Alexandretta to Baghdad, via Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Kalat Belis. 
The Distances are:— 


niles miles 
Beilan 10 Kalat Belis 50 
Antioch 22 Hit (by the river) 298 
Salkand 20 Baghdad 80 
Markmaseercn 20 

Aleppo 27 Total 527 


In 1893, Mr. H. Swainson Cooper made the 
journey from Aleppo to Baghdad ina takhtrawcan 
(litter), by the new carriage roid, striking the 
Euphrates at Meskinab (Kalat Belis), and keeping 
along the course of the river to Baghdad, where 
he took the Tigris steamer to Basrah. 

From Alexandretta, in 34 hours, to 


BEILAN, 
about 10 miles; the head of a distriet governed by 
a Pasha. Wither the inhabitants of Iskanderoon 
go in the summer months for shelter from the 
noxivus vapours near the sea. The town is built in 
terraces, over a ravine; numberless little streams 
run from the mountains, and cool the atmosphere. 
The population are principally Syrians, who live 
by making butter, breeding sheep, goats, and 
poultry, to sell at Iskanderoon and to the shipping 
at that place. There is a Protestant Mission. 
Proceeding from this the road Hes through the 
fertile plains of Antioch, amid the encampments 
of the wandering Arabs. 
About five hours from Beilan, through a marshy 
plain, and across the river Orontes, or Assi, by au 
ancient bridge, to the gate of 


ANTIOCH. 
Now called by the Turks Antakia, 

Exeuisu Consun. 

This city, once so famous, was founded by 
Scleucus Nicanor on the dismemberment of the 
empire of Alexander. 
first called Christian: It is now a miserable 
place, extending four hundred yards from the side 
of the river to the bottom of Mount Cassius, a 
rocky cone, on the summit of which, and arouud 
the town, the Crusaders, during their possession of 
Syria, built a strong wall. Nothing now remains 
of its ancient grandeur except some stupendous 
causeways and massive gateways of hewn stone— 
one called Paul's Gate(Bab Baulus), near St, Johu's 


Here the “Disciples were 
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Charch, which has an altar, given by Pio Nono, 
dedicated to St. Peter, Bishop of Autioch, There 
are also remains of Antiochus's Palace, and of 
Baths, and the Grotto of Daphne. The modern 
city is upon the left bank of the Orontes; the | 
river is 200 fect wide, and the cify is surrounded 
by walls enclosing a space of about a mile in 
diameter; it does not occupy one-eighth of the | 
space included by the old walls. Inthe reign of 
Theodosius it contained 100,000 Christians alone. 
Gibbon says, ‘Antioch and Alexandria looked 
down with disdain on a crowd of dependent cities, 
and yielded reluctantly tothe Romans."’ It suffered 
greatly from earthquakes in 1822 and 1873. The 
latter one destroyed nearly half the town, killing 
thousands, and overthrew or injured several large 
buildings, including the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, Paul's Bridge, and a Roman Bridge. 
It extended up the Orontes andaltered the character 
of Mount Cassius. A large species of eel is caught 
in the Orontes, and cured expressly for the Greeks; 
grapes are abundant, but the cultivation of the 
mulberry and the growth of silk are the staple 
branches of business. 

[Leaving Beilau (above) by the new carriage route 
(which does not pass through Antioch), the first 
place reached is the village of Kara Khan, after 
which the road passes over a Jong causeway and & 
succession of long bridges across the Kara Su. 
Next to Hammam Khan, and over along table-land 
to Khan Afrin, on the banks of the Afrin, From 
here, leaving Jebel Seman to the left, to Tel-el- 
Fadr, from whjch it {s about 10 hours to Aleppo.] 

Salkand. From here the road commences to 
be hilly, continuing for several miles through 
rugged mountains. Descending again, a defile is 
traversed to 

Arminac, and, from hence, after the first hour, 
through a desolate plain. Nothing now is seen as 
far as the eye can reach but unhabitable and | 
deserted villages. On approaching Aleppo, the 
country is level, and covered with small stones, 
which makes it disagreeable for horses; at 4 miles 
distance the city is seen to advantage. Its turrets, 
minarets, and domes, variously interspersed amon 
the flat and terraced roofs of the houses, added to 
its massive gates and elevated walls of stone, give | 
it much dignity. ‘The Castle Hill is 200 fect high 


and about a mile round. 
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ALEPPO—Zelegraph. 

Enatisn Consot, 

U. S. Acent. 

BANKERS. 

The trade is about 4,000,000 a year. 

Atgrro, in Arabic Zaleb, is the capital of 4 
province, or pashalik, of the same name, of con- 
siderable extent; and is in fact the metropolis of 
this part of Syria, standing 1,200 feet above sea. 


Porttarioy, under 100,000. Inside the walls it 
presents a mase of narrow streets and bazaars, and 
prison-like houses, with some middling shops. 
Gardens cover all the roofs. It is easy to walk, 
from one end of the city to the other, over the 
streets and houses; there being wooden ladders 
placed at the end of the terraces to cuable tho 


wanderer to travel from one range to another. 


The Citadel, on its artificial eminence in the 
centre of the city, is outwardly imposing; the 
interior is ruinous. Of 100 dfosques, that which 
is most venerated is St. Zacharias, formerly a 
Christian church, from the tower of which an 
extra midnight call to prayer is made for the 
Christians. There are also 12 Turkish colleges, 
five courts of justice, fine governors’ palaces, 
40 great bazaars, 60 baths, 200 fountains, 100 
cafés, two lunatic asylums, and 31 khans, occupied 
principally by Franks or foreigners, The environs 
are productive of every kind of fruit and vegetable 
suitable to the climate; the gardens arc 12 miles 
long; the city is supplied with good spring water 
from the village of Heylan, 8 miles distant, by an 
aqueduct built by the Empress Helena. Aleppo 
was under the dominion of the Romans for 700 
years, It gives name to a swelling called the 
“ Aleppo button.” 


ALEPPO 


TO DEIR. 
hours, 


4 Sabkhay 


hours. 


Der Miifir vc 


9 Meskinah gc¢ 10 Maadan gy 

6 Abu flareira g 6 Trify 

8 Hammam gy 7 Duar 

4 Kisra y (village of ‘The time is given 
Rakkah) approximately. 
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ALEPPO TO DIARBEKIR. 
hours. hours, 
7 Akharin 7 Mishmishich 
6 Beglee Begr | 6 Skvenan(2,409 fect) 
7 Muslim 6 Kainak 
7 Ma 6 Karabakeha 
4 Brrask 6 Khan 
9 Hawak 6 Diansexre ¢ 


ALTERNATIVE ROUTE, 


Ak Dejavin 
Chainurli 


Ras-el-Ain 


Garus 
| Aralyn 

Sari , Guitik 

Derkit ! DranBenin ¢ 


‘This route passes at first through a treeless 
country, abounding in flocks of sheep and goats, 
1o Berajik (95 miles), on the Euphrates. 
Jerablus (Hierapolis), the ancieut Carchemish. 
is 16 miles south of Berajik, and is identified as 
the old capital of the Hittites, whose empire 
embraced Syria and Asia Minor. From Berajik, 
across Mesopotamia as above, or vid Tcharmelik 


Te 
and Orfah, a stone-built town, the ancient Edessa, 
once thought to be “Ur of the Chaldees,” the 
birthplace of Abraham (which is now, however, 
identified with Afughair). Orfah is inthe country 
of Harran, 2,700 tect above sea, and has @ POPULA- 
Ios of 50,000, an old Castle, a Mosque, ete. 
Beyond Severak the route erosses the Karaja 
Dagh range, 600 fect high, to Diarbekir, on the 
Tigris, 


From Aleppo to Mosul, vidi Diarbekir, the | 


distance is about 400 miles; time, by chapar 
horses (obtained at Post Houses, called Chapar 
Khaxch), five to six days. 

Aleppo to Baghdad, via Orfal:, Diarbekir, and 
Mosul, Distances: Diwrbekir, 279 miles; Mosul, 
miles; Baghdad, 200 miles. 


For routes to and from Diarhckir see Anato- 
tian and Tigris Route. 


OVERLAND GUIDE. 


ROUTE 2tc. 
SOUTHERN ASIA MINOR ROUTE. 
SMYRNA TO ALEXANDRETTA A 
ALEPPO, THROUGH ‘THE ANCIENT 
LYDIA, LAODICEA, PHRYGIA, PISIDIA, 
|  LYCAONIA, AND CILICIA. 
| SMYRNA— Ruilicay and Telegraph Station. 
| An ancient city, the chief port of Asia Minor, 
jealled Gisocr Isr by the Turks, to whom it 
i belongs, because of the number of foreigners. 
| Povetatioy, 200,000; composed cf Turks (une- 
| fourth), Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. It is the 


\ 
i sb Usitep States Consvts. 
i n8.—Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
i 


Evo1isn Chemists, Booksellers, etc. 
iLtsu Church Services. 

Ramways,—Uttoman line (commenced on the 
2nd September, 1857), or Smyrna to Seraikeuy 
and Dinair, and the Smyrna-Kassaba to Alascheir 
and Atinm Kaya His: ‘They afford opportuni- 
tics for visiting Ephesus, and the Seven 
Churches, Magnesia, Samos and Patmos, and 
other ancient spots. 

Sreamers.—To Alexandretta (Iskanderoon), 
Cyprus, Latakia, ‘Tripoli, Beyrout, Jaffa, and 
Alexandria; to Constantinople and Qdess1; to 
Marseilles, Genoa, &e., via Syra and Malta; to 
Corfu, Pirwns, and Trieste; to Liverpoul,—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Ossxcts oF Notick.—Governor's Palace; harg 
Barracks built for the English iu the Crimean War; 
the Vizier-Khan, on the site of* the ancient 
Theatre: a Byzantine Ca 
on the site of the Ac , on Mount Pagus: 
St. John's old Chureh. The Tantalus Mounds on 
Mount Sipylus (3,000 feet high). Here are an 
English Chureh, Chapels, Libraries, Theatres, 
Casinos, Clubs, Colleges, Hospitals, Masonic 


Lodge, hesides numerous Mosques, Bazaars, and 
Baths. Homerisclaimed asa native of Smyrna,and 
his Cave is shown, The Frank Quarter lies along 
the harbour, near the new Quay and Breakwater. 

Ix tne Vicrxety.—The promenades and drives 
in the neighbourhood are picturesque and beauti- 
ful, but 


as banditfi: sometimes infest the suburbs, 
should go about in parties, and ery 
with them, Many villas of the Smyrna 
Janerebants are seen. 


ROUTE 21c.—SMYRNA 


TON: To the Baths of Diana, Homer's 
phesus and its Temple. Miletus, Magne: 
ympheum (supposed of Hittite origin), Pat- 
mvs, etc. 


Rail to Ala-Shebr (Alachéir), vid Magnesia, 
Cassaba, and Sardes, 

Magnésia (Turkish, Vanisa), the site of the 
cities of Magnesia and Sipylum, Porutatiox, about 
50.000. The town is one mile from the station. 
Hostelries. British Consular Agent. French. 
Postal Service. There are a large number of 
mosques, and it is the see of a Greck Bishop. In 
the neighbourhood is the colossal rock-cut weeping 
Niobe, alluded to by Homer and Ovid. 

{Junction for AK-Hissar (ancient Zhyatira), a 
picturesque town on a fertile plain, Porunatios, 
15,000, mostly Turks, The ruins are quite frag- 
mentary. Soma, the terminus of the line, has a 
Byzantine fortress, ence, 6 hours’ ride, through 
a beautiful ravine to Bergami (Peryams). 
is a flourishing town, with tanneries, Extensive 
Greek walls. Remains of Roman palace and 
temple, busilica and tunnel. Byzantine church. 
Mosque and Palace. Fine ruined amphitheatre to 
west of the town. Through tickets from Smyrna 
to Pergamos, twice a week, including carriage.) 

From Magnesie the rail runsto Cassaba. Poru- 
LATION, 1,500, Cotton and melons are grown. Then 
to Sardes (Sardis), the ancient capital of Lydia, 
now only a village, with hot sulphur springs, ‘There 
are several ruins (theatre, stadium, etc.), the best 
being the Ionic temple of Cybele, reached by 
traversing the ravine of the Pactolus. Excursion 
(2 hours’ ride) to Bin Bir Tepe (“ thousand and one 
tombs"'); the sepulchres of the Lydian kings, the 
largest tumalus being that of the father of Crosus. 

Ala Shehr (Philadelphia), 2 walled town. Poru- 
LATION. 10,000, See of a Greck Bishop, and the 
present terminus, but the line is expected to be com- 
plete to Aflum-Kara-Hissar (see further on) by the 
end of 1898. Noremains of importance. The sites 
of some other of the Seven Churches, ctc., may 
he visited on horse-hack, as follows:—To Inegol, 
4 honrs; Dervend, 74 hours; Bulladan, 6 hours, 
Yenijeh (Tripolis), the place of the martyrdom of 

t. Philip, where are some ruins and tombs, 6 
hours; Bambuk Kalesi (/Merapolis, see Colo: 
iv. 13), where are extensive ruins and hot mineral 
springs, theatres, triumphal arches, temples, 
columns, baths, cte., 4 hours; ski LMissar 


MAGNESIA—ALA SHEHR- 


This) 


| vorr Larios of 40,000 
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| (Laodicwa), with foundations of many buildings 
and visible traces of ancient streets, 1} hours; 
Khonas (Colossey, a new town, 3 miles from the 
ruins, 3 hours; Denizli, beautifully situated, near 
the Smyrna-Aidin railway, 8 hours, This line 
runs eastward as far as Tehivirli (Chivril), whence 


saddle horses may be taken, via Sadak and 
Dadourga, to 


Abun-Kara-Hissar by rail from Cassaba 
fabove) and Scutari, for which see page 144. This 
is an important town, at the foot of a lofty rock, 
crowned by a ruined castle. It is acentre of opium 
cultivation, From here the line runs to Konia 
CIeonium), a large walled town with extensive 
suburbs, (Both those places are on the Anatolian 
Route, next following.) Hotel. Many remains of 
the ancient city are ble in the walls. A Sarai 
occupies the sitcof the Seljukian royal palace, where 
;are some good 


TARSUS. 


specimens of arabesque work. 
Hazrat Meviana, i.e, “Our Holy Lord,” the founder 
of the whirling dervishes, iy buried here. Greek 
Bishopric. Products: fruit, flax, carpets, lea’her. 
So long as this remains the terminus of the Anato- 
lian railway, saddle-horses and guards must be 


taken from here to Tarsus, the stages bein; 
hours. 


shil or Ismi] r 


10 Karabonar v¢ (extinet craters) 

12 Erekli (population, 6,000) 

5 Ooloo Kishlih ¢¢ 

9 Zero 

15 Gulek Pass (copper mines, 2 hours, t) 
12. Tarsus 


_ Tarsus, vorctatios 80,000, has no remains of 
ee, except the reputed tomb of Sardan- 
British Viee-Consul. Ancient church, and 
id to have been planted by the Apostle Paui, 
Bathing in the cold river Cydous nearly cost 
Alexander his life, and caused the death of 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

Rail to Mersina, a port on the Mediter 
whence steamer can be taken to Alexandretta (on 
previous route). Rail also to Adana, at present 
the chief town of Cilicia, in a fertile plain, with a 

ne mosque. Gateway and 
part of the old walls, Bridge of Justinian. Hence, 
on horseback, by Misia (Mopsesta), @ hours: 
Kastanch, 6 hours; then through the first Aman ie 
r defile, to. Kara Kara or Tel Arakti, in 
Syria, G hours; vid Kara Kara, the sccond G 
of Cilicia, to Alexandretta (Iskanieroon), 
hours. (See Aicrandretta-Baghdad Route.) 
‘rom Adana (above) there is a route via Zeitun, 
hand Ain Tab to Biraitk(onthe Euphrates) 
vrandrelte-Brghdad Koute,chielly through 


anean, 


a mountainous coumtry. 
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ROUTE 2ip. 
ANATOLIAN AND TIGRIS ROUTE. | 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO BAGHDAD, via 

MAIDAR PASHA (SCUTAR], ANGORA, 
SIVAS, DIARBEKIR, AND MOSUL. 

This route follows toa great extent the direc- 
tion of the Turkish (originally Indo: 
Telegraph line and of one of the projected ratl-| 
ways. With the exception of the short steamer | 
run from Constantinople to Haidar Pasha, or of 
the rather longer one from Constantinople to! 
Samstin, it 1s exclusively a land route. For diver- 
sity and bewty of scenery it can hardly be sur- 
passed, and it is also interesting as passing through 
the ancient provinces of Bithynia, Galatia, and | 
Pontus, and the kingdom of Armenia. ‘The first | 
Napoleon conceived ascheme for an overland post 
to India, via Constantinople, Baghdad, and the 
Persian Gulf, with a chirge of 25 francs per 
letter. 

Literatcre.—Ismid to Baghdad.—Goldsmid, 
Telegraph and Travel (1864); Perrot, Souvenirs 
dun Voyage en Asie Mineure, Paris (1864); 
Burnaby, Un Horseback through Asia Minor (1876); 
Stevens, Around Ute World on a Bicycle. 

ITINERARY, 

Steamer from Constantinople (Galata end of | 
Karakeuy Bridge) in 25 minutes to Haidar Pasha 
(Scutari), thence rail to Angora (En’gureh). See 
further on for details, Thence— 

hours. 


niles. 
20 


Hasan Oghlu 
Yakshi Khan 
Bey Obasi 


Tsracl A 


6 

6 Kovneh 

a Kara Maghasa 

5 Mushall im Kalesi 
64 20 

re 16 


F Yeni Khan 
6} Muntashir 
Sivas¢ 


Haidar Pasha (Itestaurant). ‘The station is 
but on the site of a temple of Venus destroyed 
by Constantine A.v. 826, in the church succeeding 
which the Council of 451 was held. ‘The English 
Cemetery (Crimean War) is close by, ‘The Ana 
tolian railway (at present terminating at Angora) 
Tuns first to 


rer 
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Ismid (contraction of Isnikmid, for eis Niko - 
media), POPULATION, 13,000. Sitnated at the head 


| of the (ancient) Nicomedian Gulf; it can also be 


reached by steamer from Constantinople. Very few 
remains. American Board Mission and Schools. 
Exeursion across the gulf, 3 hours,'to the Armenian 
town of Baghchejik, or Bardezak. Seat in boat, 
9 piastres; in carriage, 5 plastres; whole boat, 5 
! piastres; whol: carriage, 20 plastres. (The caravan 
route to Tokat and Sivas branches off here, crossing 


‘the Kizil Irmak to Merzivan, thence through 


Amasia and Tokat to Sivas.) 

‘As far as Ismid there are at present two trains 
daily each way, thence forward only one. Sleep at 
Eski Shehr, Turkish time is kept, commencing 
from sunset. 

‘Ada Bazar (Café). ‘Town 5} miles from the 
station. Seat in carriage, 6 piastres; whole carriage, 
20 plastres. Poruatiox, 16,000. Evangelical 
Armenian School for Girls; American teachers. 
Corn, fruit, and dairy products. Silkworms 
cultivated, Justinian’s Bridge, 1,400 feet long, 
is about 2 miles enst of the station, A pretty 
place. The route hence is wildly picturesque. 

Mekeji, station for lenik (eis Nikaia), 15} miles. 
A carriage may be ordered the day before at 
Haidar Pasha station, Charge for 3 days, 300 
piastres, Horse per day, 15 piastres. Escort, 
20 plastres per day. Niccea was formerly the rival 
of Nicomedia, The ruins are scanty, chiefly walls, 
theatre, and a church, Here was held, in a.p. 
$25, the Ozcumenical Council, which formulated 
the Nicene Creed, Another Council was held here 
in 787. Greek Church. Yeshil Mosque in the 
Seljukian style. Modern village, with a hostelry. 

Bilejik (Velekoma in Phrygia). The town Is 
3 miles distant. Porvtatios, 1,500. Silkworm 
culture, ‘The route of the Crusaders under God- 
frey de Bouillon was up this valley. 

Eski-Shehr (Dorylivum), situated on the Phry- 
wian plateau; vorctatioy, 25,000. Tot Bs. 
Horens (near station): Anatolie; Orient; Dadian; 
International; De France; Salonik; in the town 
(1 mile), Hotel Suisse. Horses and carriages may 
be had. Meerschaum mines miles distant; 
factories in the town. Many mosques. French 
Roman Catholic Mission and Schvo!s. 

Junction of the Eski-Shehr, Ak-Shehr and Konia 
line. [Keuktche-Kissik ; close to the station 
are a number of caves aud Phrygian tombs, the 
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former probably once used as dwellings. Kutaya 
(Cotyeum), a large town with ancient castle, but 
no remains of the ancient city. Alayund Junc- 
tion. The starting point for excursion to Chavdir 
Hissar (Aizan), where are a finely preserved Ionic 
Temple of Jupiter, on an acropotis, and interesting 
vauitsand a Stadium. Duver. An hour's ride 
from here is the Phrygian monument of Cybele 
now known as Arslan Kaya (Lion's Rock). 
Afium Kara Hissar, an important town in the 
opium growing district. Junction for Smyrna. 
Konia (/conium) once a considerable city; still a 
large trade centre. Most of the city is ruinous; 
there is a beautiful mosque.] 


From Eski-Shehr to Beyluk-Kupru, 2,220 feet 
above sea, 154 miles from Gordium in Galatia (near 
Bey-Bazar), where Alexander cut the Gordian 
knot. - 

Angora (ancient Ancyra), 165 miles from Eski- 
Shehr, and the present terminus of the line. 


Horeis.—Katchikas; Angora; Ferahian; Afker. 
Britis Vice-Coxstt.—Ottoman Bank. 


Porcxation, about 20,000. A picturesque forti- 
fied town, famous for its mohair-producing breed of 
goats. Ruins of the Augusteum, beautiful both in 
design and execution. Ruined modern castle. 
St. Paul Is supposed to have formed the Galatian 
church here. 


From Angora there is a road to Diarbekir, via 
Kaisarich and Malatiah; also to Tabriz, via 
Yuzgad, Sivas, Ersinjan, Erzerum, Bayazid, and 


Khoi. 
ITINERARY. 
hours, "hours, 
AL Toul c (bad) {12 Ersinganc 


9 KupruKenic(good)| 6 Sarakaia o 

9 Bozahik, farm 10 Mamakhatun ¢ 

9 Sekile c (good) 11 Yenikhan c (good) 
9 Yuzcan, town — Enzervm, hotel 

9 Tiftik 0 | 9 Keupru Keuie 

10 Bunnar Bashi » 10 Delibaba v 

12 Yenikhan ¢ (good) | 12 Kara Kilisac 

9 Sivasc ‘10 Digadin » 

12 Zarac i 7 Bayazid no ¢ (Per- 
11 Daima Tash » i sian Consul) 

11 Akhvanis ‘— Khol (see Armenian 


8 Meliksherif v \ Route) 
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Yuzgad is the only place of interest on the road 
between Angoraand Sivas. Poruzatio, between 
5,000 and 6,000. ‘The town is only about a century 
old. American Mission. This route is the shortest ; 
there are rude coffee-houses at places on the road, 
but provisions are sometimes difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Stevens went (on his bicycle) by this route 
as far as Sivas; thence by Zara, Kachahurda, 
Enderes, and Merriserif; next over a pass and 
along a ravine to Ersinjan, and from there, via 
Mamakhatun and along the Kara Su (Western 
Euphrates) valley, to Erzerum (sce Armenian 
Route) in 24 days. 

[Constantinople to Sivas, via Samsun and Tokat. 

Steamer from Constantinople and Odessa to 
Samsun. 

Samsun (rorvsatios,12,000),1 port onthe Black 
Sea, and a place of considerable importance for the 
transit trade of Anatolia, From here tv Baghdad 
the distance is about 1,100 miles. To Sivas by 
caravan road, nearly 200 miles. ‘The stages are— 


hours, hours, 

8 Kawak 7 Turkhul 
6 Eladak 9 Tokat 

6 Chifta Khan 9 Yilduzdagh 
7 Amasia 7 Bahra 

6 Igna Bazar 12° Sivas 


Amasia (rorutatios, 20,090), surrounded by 
lofty hills. There is only one mosque, the greater 
part of the inhabitants beg Armenians, who 
make an excellent white wine, not unlike sherry, 
but very strong. For nearly a mile above the 
town is a decp valley, in which are many gardens 
and orchards, From Atasia the course is more or 
less southerly to Turkhul, the junction of three 
roads, and continues so to 


Tokat, on the lefc bank of a river of the same 
name, with a house set apart for travellers. 
Porutatron, 25,000, with several Armenian schools, 
‘The road hence to Sivas is good for some distance. 
There are copper mines in the neighbouring 
mountains.] 

Sivas, the ancient Sebasie, A large town 
(roruLATioN, 35,000, avout half Armenians), near 
the silver mines of Kara Hissar. Many of the 
public buildings are elegant, particularly the 
mosques and their minarets, ‘There is a large 
Armenian Monastery near here. American Mission 
Schools. The staple product is tobacco. 
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SIVAS TO DIARBEKIR. 
hours. hours, 
7 Aolash 6 Arpaghut 
3 Deli Kuli Dash 6 Kharput 
4 Kankar or Kangal | 6 Mullah Kai 
7 Alayat Khan 9 Bakir Madan 
6 Hasan Chelebi 5 Arghan 
4 Hakim Khan 6 Baklash 
9 Sermeli 16 Diarwexir 


° 


Keban Madan : 


From Sivas the road to Diarbekir runs nearly 
due souti, and, soon quitting the plains, ascends 
through 2 mountainous district to Aolash, 
pleasantly situated by the side of a river, which 
falls into the Kizil Irmak; to the northward are 
two lakes. Next, to Hakim Khan, a large 
village lying ia a valley. ‘The country. formerly 
infested with banditti, is now perfectly safe. ‘Lhe 
inhabitants of these districts all leave the towns 
during very hot weather and encamp in tents on 
the cooler elevated plateaus, which are found in 
the neighbourhood of most of them. Emir is 
situated in a well-watered valley. The people 
of the surrounding mountain district are chiefly 
employed in making charcoal for the smelting 
houses at Keban Madan, and long strings of asses 
are met with bearing this product to that town, 
Wolves, bears, wild sheep, and ibex inhabit these 
mountains. 


From Emir up a rugged pass, and through a 
mountainous country. These hills run in an 
casterly direction past Erzeroum, and in the 
highest part, the chain of the Bin Guil (thousand 
springs), are the sources of the Euphrates (called 
Frat), of the River Araxes, and atso of the western 
branch of the Euphrates. Along the banks of a 
tributary of the Euphrates for 10 miles to Keban. 
Madan, an extremely populous place, the inhabit- 
ants beirg chiefly employed in smelting the different 
ores found in the mountains. There is a very 
handsome mosque. The town is situated at the 
foot of a steep mountain, on a ri 


From Keban Madan the road commences to run 
along a succession of pleasant valleys watered by 
the westernmost branch of the Tigris, abounding 
in fresh water turtle. It again ascends to Madan 
Kapur, near which iron, copper, and some silver 
ore, and also gold, are found. All the ores are 
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collected from the surface. From hence over a ~ 
chain of mountains to Arghan, 4 large and popu- 
lous town, on the face of a steep rocky mountain, 
part of a range which contains iron ore, the mining 
and smelting of which give employment to the 
inhabitants. Again through rocky hills an. down 
to a more level country, with good roads, across a 
river by a ford, and along a wild desert country, 
covered with stones; then for 20 miles, partly over 
extensive plains, to Diarbek'r, 
DIARBEKIR. 
Pore tatios, 25,000. 


Eyguisu Vice-Consub. TrLeckaru. 


A large city, and the capital of an extensive 
province of the same name, situated on an emin- 
ence upon the western banks of the ‘Tigris, and 
surrounded by a strong stone wall on the land side. 
It has an old castle; a mosiite (once a chureh); an 
armoury; a Protestant mission, and an Armenian 
Cathedral. ‘here are manufactorics of cotton, 
iron, wool. and silk; some of their woul is very fine; 
the work in leather is very superior, particularly 
the ornamental part of it. 


Literatert.—Diarbekir to Erzerum.--J. G. 
Taylor in Proceedings of the Royal Geographicat 
Society, vol. xii, p. 302, Mosul to Baghdad, 
Thielmann, Journey in the Caucasus, de., vol. tin, 
chap, v1.(1872). ‘Tristram Ellis, On a Rayt through 


the Desert, vol. i, Binder, Au Kurdistan, chap. ix. 
(1884). 

DIARBEKIR—MOSUL—BAGIIDAD. 
hours. hours, 
6 Komur Kbanel 9 Zab 
6 Shikhan 8 ARuIL¢ 
6 Maxviy or Gallich | 7 Kush Tepeh re 
6 Darah 6 Auten Kerete 
6 Nisainiy 7 Kurxuk ¢ 
6 Aznaghur | > Taugh 
6 Dairund | 7 Duz Khurmati re 


& Jazireh | & Satamenec 


6 Takran | 6 Kana Terence 
6 Zakho 9 Deli Abbas re 
7 Sumail 8 Neherwanc 
7 Tel Eskif 7 Jedideh ec 

7 Moseu Bacuvap 


6 


13 stages 


}8 stages 
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ALTERNATIVE ROUTE TO MOSUL. 
Khan Ajh Pinr 'Tehli Aga 
Khan-iki-Jorin 


| Rumitat 
Assiap | Tel-el-Hamza 
Marvin | Tel-cl-Hawa 
Harin Avaned 
Shazi-el-Bordsh Rogna 
Amudia Dubbia 
Nisarwrx Ameidat 
Azna Ghura Most. 


From Mosul to Baghdad by the river, a 500-skin 
raft is sufficient for two persons. July to December 
inclusive, the journey will require 5 or 6 days; 
January to June, 8 to 4 days—dependent on the 
quantity of water in the river. 


From Diarbekir there is a route which follows 
tolerably closely the left bank of the Tigris, via 
Finduk and Fynyk, to Mosul. There is also 
another, somewhat shorter, running south-west 
to Mardin, and then over several tributarics 
of the Khabur, itself a tributary of the; Euphrates, 
which is more direct. Leaving Diarbekir, the road 


passes over several branches of the Tigris, along | 


a level and well cultivated country, through 
Assiap, to Mardin, situated very romantically 
on the summit of one of the Karajah Dagh range 
of mountains in Kurdistan, the seat of one of the 
early Arabian monarchies. Coins, supposed to be 
imitated from Byzantine originals, have been 
found, many of which are in the British Museum. 
It is a place of considerable size, the greater part 
of the inhabitants being Armenians, Mission 
station. Beyond here, the Arabic language takes 
the place of the Turkish, and is the common 
language throughout Mesopotamia. 


‘The road now leads downward past some ruins, 
of which 


continuing along a well-cultivated country, 
bordered by mountains covered with fir trees, 


only a lofty arch remains entire, 


The only place of any importance is Nisaibin, 
near to which is a fine ruined palace, possibly 
Roman, a stone staircase remaining almost entire. 


‘The road hence to Mosul is a succession of 


plains, partly cultivated and partly pastoral, 
ruins and immense artificial mounds appearing on | 


all sides, 


MOSUL. 


Popuratiox, 49,000, 
Mission, 

Situated on the right bank of the Tigris; the 
offspring of Nineveh, it may be said; for the city 
and stone bridge over the river are chiefly con- 
structed of stones and materials dug from the 
rulns on the opposite side. It is large, containing 
many handsome buildings, exclusive of the 
numerons mosques, minarets, and hammams, or 
public baths, all of which are built of stone, as 
well asthe walls. The women, principally Koords, 
goabroad unveiled. ‘The bazaars are well stocked, 
and the saddlery and trappings for horses gocd. 
Silk carpetings, with flowers worked in them; 
edgings, braid, and other silk trimmings are 
manufactured here. Here muslins were first made, 
as Marco Polo notes; but they were really cloths 
ofgold and silk. ‘There is a considerable commerce 
in the manufacture of iron and copper, much of 
which descends the Tigris, on its way to Baghdad 
and Basrah, The Judi range to the north-east 
constitutes, says Sir H. Rawlinson, the true 
Ararat of the Deluge, overlooking the Tigris. In 
all probability, Rowandiz, a little to the north of 
Pir Manw hills, is the mountain celebrated as 
Ararat, 


American Presbyterian 


NINEVEH. 

“Far away (says Rich), a thousand miles from 
the highways of modern commerce and the tracks 
of ordinary travel, lay a city buried in the sandy 
earth of a half desert Turkish province, with no 
certain trace of its place of sepulchre. Vague 
traditions said it was hidden somewhere near the 
Tigris; but for above a thousand years its only 
existence in the world was a mere name—a word. 
‘That name suggested the idea of an ancient 
capital, of fabulous splendour and magnitude. a 
congregation of palaces and other dwellings, 
encompassed by walls and ramparts, vast but 
scarcely real.” 


More than two thousand years had It thus lain 
in its unknown grave, when Botta, searching about, 
revealed once more to an astonished and enrions 
world the temples, the palaces, the idols, the re- 
presentations of war, and the triumphs of peaceful 


art of the ancient Assyrians—the Nineveh of 


| Scripture, and of the oldest historians, the twin 
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sister of Babylon, The area of Nineveh is ascer- 
tained to be 216 square miles, The Assyrian 
records assert the number of 36 kings who reigned 
in Nineveh, on the banks of the Tigris, before 
what must now be considered the beginning of 
Assyrian history. ‘The last of these was Sar- 
danapalus, whose throne was overturned by an 
Invasion of the Medes, who were separated from 
the kingdom of Nineveh by the mountains of Kur- 
distan, Arbaces led his army across the mountains, 
and made himself King of Assyria, 804 B.c, 


Taking the line of the left bank of the river for 
20 miles from Mosul, and within almost a circle, 
the following modern names oceur:—Rabban 
Hormits, Khorsabad, Nebbi Yanus (Prophet 
Jonas), Kuyunjik, Karmales, Awagee, and Nim- 
rud. ‘The position of Mosul, on the right bank of 
the Tigris, is near to Kuyunjik, the principal 
palace of the Assyrian kings. Here Botta com- 
menced his researches in 1842, which occupied 
two years of excessive labour and anxiety of mind. 
In 1844 he closed his operations at Khorsabad (the 
palace of which was built by Shalmaneser), and at 
the end of the year 1846 the fruits of his labours 
were safely landed in the Louvre, being the first 
Assyrian antiquities that had ever been brought 
to Europe. 


‘The celebrated dyke of solid masonry proceeded 
from Khorsabad down the Tigris, 23 or 30 miles 
in a direct line south, and 12 miles east; below 
Nineveh is the dyke called Zikr-al-awaz (or 
Nimrud), which crosses the bed of the river; 
7 miles lower there is another dyke, called Zikr 
Ismail; 23 miles south-east from Zikr-at-awaz 
are the ruins of Nimrud; they are about 4 miles 
in circumference. 


Layard had already pursued his researches in 
Persia and Khuzistan, having visited Susa, the 
supposed site of Shushan ofthe Bible and the ancient 
geographers. In the summer of 1842 he was at 
Mosul, in the neighbourhood of the spot which now 
formed the one chief object of his thoughts. It was 
at this period he met with Botta, whose successes at 
Khorsabad and Kuyunjik still farther strengthened 
his desire to follow out his scheme of investigations 
on the Tigris, Armed with authority direct from 
the Sultan, and with sufficient means at his com- 
mand to proceed in his researches, he again resumed 
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his arduous work, enduring many difficulties and 
annoyances arising from the superstitions of the 
“natives, the extortion of some, and the bad faith 
| of others; he at last surmounted all obstacles, and 
| the world can now attest his ultimate success and 
| trimmph, the proofs of which adorn the courts and 
walls of the British Museum, numbering 71 pieces 
of sculpture from Nimrad, besides numerous 
tablets of inscriptions and fragments of painted 
bricks, together with an obelisk in black marble, 
6 feet 6 inches high, and a sitting statue in basalt 
from Kaleh Shergat. See Sir A. Layard's Nineveh 
and its Remains (1845-47), and his Nineveh and 
Babylon (1819-51). Further researches were made 
(1873) by the late Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Museum, at the cost of the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper, when many objects now in the British 
Museum were discovered. Most of them have 
been found in the South-west Palace of Sennache- 
rib’s time; and at Kuyunjik, where they were 
collected by Assttrbanipal (or Sardanapalus). 
About 1,400 cuneiform inscriptions and terra cotta 
records of the same king were found here by Mr. 
Rassam. At Balwat, or Ballarat, he found a 
cedar-wood house 20ft. high, covered with bronze 
plates, celebrating, in Assyrian, the campaign ot 
Assurbanipal, 885-60 Bc, A bronze Gate records 
the taking of Bhazag (now Azaz, or Anzaz), near 
the river Aprie, by Shalmaneser, 854 B.c. 


Kaleh Shergat, possibly the ancient city of Calah, 
situated in a wide and beautiful grassy plain,is well 
wooded, and watered by.a small tributary to the 
‘Tigris; it is washed by the noble river itself, and 
backed by the rocky range of Jebel Khanakah. 
‘The mound, 60 feet heizh, and on the west sides 
thousand yards in extent, is constructed with 
sun-éried bricks, Ainsworth, speaking of this 
3, “the appearance of the mass of 


mound, 8: 


construction now before us filled me with wonder. 
On the plain of Babylonia to build a hill has a 
meaning, but there was a strange adherence to 
an antique enstom in thus piling brick upon brick 
| without regard to the cost and value of labour. 


| ‘Phe mound measures in total elreumference 4,685 
| yards, and is chiefly a mass of rubble and ruins, in 
which fragments of sepulchral urns He embedded. 


One stage from Sherghat, on the Tigris, are the 
| Most interesting and well preserved ruins of 
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El Hadde, a large squarely built town, probably 
Greek and coeval with Palmyra, presumably de- 
stroyed by Tatars. There isa fine palace of red | 
sandstone from the Sinjar hills. The decoration, 
much of which is intact, is beautiful. 


Proceeding from this by land to Baghdad, there 
is little to excite the attention of the traveller. 


On leaving Mosul, we traverse an extensive and 
well-cultivated plain, the chain of mountains on 
onr loft, the Tigris on our right. Passing several 
monntain streams, we come tothe River Zarp; 
cross on a raft to Killek; and proceed through a 
succession of rich meadows to Ankava. The 
jackal, hyena, and wolf are frequently seen, and 
naphtha or petroleum springs occur in the ncigh- 
bouring hills, In summer the hot winds are 
dangerous, particularly the saméel winds, which 
fortunately only last a few hours at a time. On 
leaving the town, pass extensive ruins of the town 
and castle of Erbil, the ancient : 


Arbela, near which AJexander finally defeated 
Darius Codomannus, 8308.c. Porv.atroy, 12,000. 
Then to 


Altan Kapri, a large and populous town, built 
on an island formed by the division of the Little 
Zab. The river is crossed by a stone bridge of 
great antiquity, of one arch, and very steep to the 
crown; it falls into the Tigris. The surrounding 
country is well cultivated in grain and vegetables. 
‘The inhabitants are nearly all Kurds, to whose 
depredations the caravans are exposed. Quantities 
of game appear; the scenery becomes hilly and 
diversified. Kirkuk, rorvtation 20,000, Tep- 
uand and Taook are towns, surrounded by mud 
walls for the protection of the flocks from wik 
animals. The wife of the late Pasha of Kirkuk | 
was an Englishwoman. 


Kapr.—Matton, poultry, and kid here are 
excellent. Issuing from the village, cross the 
Narin over a stone bridge; country wild and pic- 
turesque, high mountains on the left, with rich 
verdure on their slopes. 
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Karratara.—The house tops in these parts 
appear to be inhabited by storks, they are so 
numerous. It is amusing to see the ingenuity they 
display in catching fish. After passing a chain of 
mountains we come to several clear streams 
abounding in turtle. 

ADANAGUE.—We now meet with signs ofa more 
populated country, the natives having a mixture of 
Turks and Armenians among them. We pass 
Deal, Hope, and Massabas, all villages well popu- 
lated, 

Oceasionally parties of the natives will be met 
with on horseback; they are generally all armed 
with pistol, lance, and a long-barrelled matchlock 
slung over their shoulder. The traveller is now 
in the Pashalik of Baghdad, and reaches 


Yanwra, aconsiderable village. Arabs are seen 
on their way to and from the clty, mounted on 
beautiful Arabian horses. Having crossed the 
‘Tigris on a raft, you enter Baghdad. 

If the river be descended, the only place of con- 
sequence between Mosul and Baghdad is Tekrié 
an old town, about 100 miles from Mosul, on the 
“plain of Dura,” the birthplace of Saladin, 1137. 
The Ten Thonsand retreated this way, after the 
battle of Cunaxa, and turned north to Trebizond. 
A tall white tower, a Mussulman tomb, on the 
distant plain, is not far from the spot where Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up the Golden Image. Further 
down the river, 50 miles, a tower, 200 feet high, 
stands on the sight of Samarrah. Hereabhouts the 
Romans were defeated, a.p. 363, by Sapor, King 
of Persia, when Julian, the Apostate, was killed, 
and Jovian elected Emperor. 

At Mosul apply to the governor for the service 
of a kavass to Baghdad. The kavass being in 


| some cases a soldier, his authority is the more re- 


pected. Within the jurisdiction of the pashalik 
of Mosul, his services, if descending the Tigris, 
cease at Baghdad, at which place it Is unnecessary 
to apply for another, unless it is Intended to 
deviate from the direct route to Busrah; in that 
case, in a country peopled almost by wandering 
tribes, the more authority you show in your party, 
the better and safer for you, 
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sister of Babylon, The area of Nineveh is ascer- ' 
The Assyrian | annoyances arising from the superstitions of the 


tained to bo 216 square miles, 
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his arduous work, enduring many difficulties and 


records assert the number of 36 kings who reigned | natives, the extortion of some, and the bad faith 
in Nineveh, on the banks of the Tigris, before | of others; he at last surmounted all obstacles, and 


what must now be considered the beginning of 
Assyrian history. ‘The last of these was Sar- 
danapalus, whose throne was overturned by an 
invasion of the Medes, who were separated from 
the kingdom of Nineveh by the mountains of Kur- 
distan. Arbaces led his army across the mountains, 
and made himself King of Assyria, 804 B.c, 


Taking the line of the left bank of the river for 
20 miles from Mosul, and within almost a circle, 
the following modern names occur:—Rabban 
Hormits, Khorsabad, Nebbi Yunus (Prophet 
Jonas), Kuyunjik, Karmales, Awagee, and Nim- 
rud. The position of Mosut, on the right bank of 
the Tigris, is near to Kuyunjik, the principal 
palace of the Assyrian kings. Here Botta com- 
menced his researches in 1842, which occupied 
two years of excessive labour and anxiety of mind. 
In 1844 he closed his operations at Khorsabad (the 
palace of which was built hy Shalmaneser), and at 
the end of the year 1846 the.fruits of his Iabours 
were safely landed in the Louvre, being the first 
Assyrian antiquities that had ever been brought 
to Europe. 


‘The celebrated dyke of solid masonry proceeded 
from Khorsabad down the Tigris, 28 or 30 miles 
in a direct line south, and 12 miles east; below 
Nineveh is the dyke called Zikr-al-awaz (or 
Nimrud), which crosses the bed of the river; 
7 miles lower there is another dyke, called Zikr 
Ismail; 2¥ miles south-east from Zikr-at-awaz 
are the ruins of Nimrud; they are about 4 miles 
in circumference. 


Layard had already pursued his researches in 
Persia and Khuzistan, having visited Susa, the 
supposed site of Shushan of the Bible and the ancient 


geographers. In the summer of 1842 he was at 


Mosul, in the neighbourhood of the spot which now 


formed the one chief object of histhoughts. It was 
at this period he met with Botta, whose successes at 
Khorsabad and Kuyunjik still further strengthened 
his desire to follow out his scheme of investigations 
on the Tigris, Armed with authority direct fom 
the Sultan, and with sufficient means at his com- 


the world can now attest his ultimate success and 
triumph, the proofs of which adorn the courts and 
walls of the British Museum, numbering 71 pieces 
of sculpture from Nimrud, besides numerous 
tablets of inscriptions and fragments of painted 
bricks, together with an obelisk in black marble, 
G feet 6 inches high, and a sitting statue in basalt 
from Kaleh Shergat. Sce Sir A. Layard’s Nineveh 
and its Remains (1845-47), and his Ninceeh and 
Babylon (1819-51). Further researches were made 
(1873) by the late Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Museum, at the cost of the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper, when many objects now in the British 
Museum were discovered. Most of them have 
been found in the South-west Palace of Sennache- 
rib’s time; and at Kuyunjik, where they were 
collected by Assurbanipal (or Sardanapalus). 
About 1,400 cuneiform inscriptions and terra-cotta 
records of the same king were found here by Mr. 
Rassam, At Balwat, or Ballawat, he found a 
cedar-wood house 20ft, high, covered with bronze 
plates, celebrating, in Assyrian, the campaign of 
Assurbanipal, 885-60 B.c, A bronze Gate records 
the taking of Bhazag (now Azaz, or Anzaz), near 
the river Aprie, by Shalmaneser, 854 B.c. 


Kaleh Shergat, possibly the ancient city of Calah, 
situated in a wide and beautiful grassy plain, is well 
wooded, and watered by.a small tributary to the 
‘Tigris; it is washed by the noble river itself, and 
backed by the rocky range of Jebel Khanakah. 
‘The mound, 60 feet heigh, and on the west side a 
thousand yards in extent, is constructed with 
sun-dried bricks. Ainsworth, speaking of this 
mound, says, “the appearance of the mass of 
construction now before us filled me with wonder. 
On the plain of Babylonia to build a hill has a 
meaning, but there was a strange adherence to 
an antique custom in thus piling brick upon briek 
without regard to the cost and value of labour. 


The mound measures in total elreumference 4,685 
yards, and is chiefly a mass of rubble and ruins, in 
which fragments of sepulchral urns He embedded. 


One stage from Sherghat, on the Tigris, are the 


mand to proceed in his researches, he again resumed | most intcresting, and well preserved ruins of 
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El Hadde, a large squarely built town, probably 
Greek and coeval with Palmyra, presumably de- 
stroyed by Tatars. There isa fine palace of red 
sandstone from the Sinjar hills. The decoration, 
much of which is intact, is beautiful. 


Proceeding from this by land to Baghdad, there 
is little to excite the attention of the traveller. 


On leaving Mosul, we traverse an extensive and 
well-cultivated plain, the chain of mountains on 
our left, the Tigris on our right. Passing several 
mountain streams, we come tothe River Zarp; 
cross on araft to Killek; and proceed through a 
succession of rich meadows to Ankaya. The 
jackal, hyena, and wolf are frequently seen, and 
naphtha or petroleum springs occur in the neigh- 
bouring hills, In summer the hot winds are 
dangerous, particularly the samiel winds, which 
fortunately only last a few hours at a time. On 
leaving the town, pass extensive ruins of the town 
and castle of Erbil, the ancient : 


Arbela, near which Alexander finally defeated 
Darius Codomannus, 8308.c. Popvtation, 12,000. 
Then to 


Altan Kapri, a large and populous town, built 
on an island formed by the division of the Little 
Zab. The river is crossed by a stone bridge of 
great antiquity, of one arch, and very steep to the 
crown; it falls into the Tigris. The surrounding 
country is well cultivated in grain and vegetables. 
‘The inhabitants are nearly all Kurds, to whose 
depredations the caravans are exposed. Quantities 
of game appear; the scenery becomes hilly and 
diversified. Kirkuk, rorutatron 20,000. Tep- 
Juand and Taook are towns, surrounded by mud 
walls for the protection of the flocks from wild 
animals. The wife of the late Pasha of Kirkuk 
was an Englishwoman. 


Kapr.—Mutton, poultry, and kid here are 
excellent. Issuing from the village, cross the 


Narin over a stone bridge; country wild and pic- 


turesque, high mountains on the left, with rich 
verdyre on their slopes. 
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Kanratara.—The house tops in these parts 
appear to be inhabited by storks, they are so 
numerous. It is amusing to see the ingenuity they 
display in catching fish. After passing a chain of 
mountains we come to several clear streams 
abounding in turtle. 

Apanaatr.—We now meet with signs ofa more 
populated country, the natives having a mixture of 
‘Turks and Armenians among them. We pass 
Deal, Hope, and Massabas, all villages well popu- 
lated. 

Occasionally parties of the natives will be met 
with on horseback; they are generally all armed 
with pistol, lance, and a long-barrelled matehlock 
slung over their shoulder. The traveller is now 
in the Pashalik of Baghdad, and reaches 


Yanw1a, aconsiderable village. Arabs are seen 
on their way to and from the city, mounted on 
beautiful Arabian horses, Having crossed the 
‘Tigris on a raft, you enter Baghdad, 

Ifthe river be descended, the only place of con- 
sequence between Mosul and Baghdad is Tekrié 
an old town, about 100 miles from Mosul, on the 
“ plain of Dura,” the birthplace of Saladin, 1137. 
The Ten Thonsand retreated this way, after the 
battle of Cunaxa, and turned north to Trebizond. 
A tall white tower, a Mussulman tomb, on the 
distant platn, is not far from the spot where Nebu- 
chadnezzar sect up the Golden Image. Farther 
down the river, 50 miles, a tower, 200 feet high, 
stands on the sight of Samarrah. Hereahouts the 
Romans were defeated, a.p. 363, by Sapor, King 
of Persia, when Julian, the Apostate, was killed, 
and Jovian elected Emperor. 

At Mosul apply to the governor for the service 
of a kavass to Baghdad. The kavass being in 
some cases a soldier, his authority is the more re- 
spected. Within the jurisdiction of the pashalik 
of Mosul, his services, if descending the Tigris, 
cense at Baghdad, at which place it is unnecessary 
to apply for another, unless it is Intended to 
deviate from the direct ronte to Busrah; in that 
case, in a country peopled almost by wandering 
tribes, the more authority you show in your party, 
the better and safer for you, 
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ROUTE 2te. 
BAGHDAD.—PERSIAN GULF 
ROUTE. 

FROM BAGHDAD TO BASRAH. SHUSTER 
(FOR SHUSHAN AND AHAN), BUSH- 
IRE, MUSCAT, KARACHI, AND BOMBAY. 


For description of Baghdad, see Damascus 
Route, 


Stramens.—The Euphrates and Tigris Com- 
pany’s (Agents, Messrs, Lynch), carrying mails in 
connection with the British India Company to 
Bombay, leave Baghdad weekly for Busrah (500 
miles). Fars 
Rs.24 (rupee from Busrah, Rs.42, and 
Rs.10, This does not include living, which is 
charged Rs.5 a day and Rs.3 a day for wines, ete.; 
servants, R.1. 

‘Trac.—About 24 to 8 days down, and 4 or more 
days up, according to the state of the river, 

‘The steamer passes Alexander's Bridge (a ruin) 
to the site of FV Mfadain (the “twin cities"). One 
of these, Seleucia, was built, B.c 291, out of the 
ruins of Babylon, being one of the forty of that 
name founded by one of Alexander's generals, 
Scleuens Nicator, This afterwards became the 
summer residence of the Parthian kings, who 
wintered at Ecebatana (Hamadan). ‘The other was 
Ctesiphon, which superseded Seleucia. The only 
remains left are of the palace of Khosros Nashir- 
wan, of Persia, a contemporary of Mohammed; 
four years after whose death it was sacked by 
Said. It is now known as Tak Kasra, and consists 
of a lofty wall, 81 feet by 54 feet, and 104 feet to 
the crown of the arch, flanked by five residential 
storeys. It may easily be visited on foot while the 
steamer passes round a great loop in the river. 

At Amara are fortified barracks and bazaars, 
but nothing else of interest excepting the Zomb of 
era, to which the Jews resort on pilgrimage. 

Kurnah, where the Euphrates and Tigris 
unite to form one fine stream, called Shat-cl-Arab, 
is 40 miles from Busrah and 140 miles from the 
bar in the Persian Gulf. ‘The stream is about 600 
yards wide, and is subject to the action of the 
tides. 

Kurnah is supposed by some to have been the 
situation of the Garden in Edn (Idinu), the name 
by which the country was originally known, 
's from modern investigation. ‘The vicinity 
is very rich in soil and pasture, and 


, fo Busrah, Ist class, Re.25, Deck, | 
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the date plantations on the Arabian side of the 
| river, heing well irrigated, are very productive. 
The natives are industrious, and cultivate abund- 
ance of all kinds of fruit. ‘The male date tree is 
inguishable from the female tree—the former 
is much taller; they are generally planted abunt 
ten fect apart, Every village, the houses of which 
are constructed of mud, is surrounded by high 
walls, also of mud, to protect the inhabitants and 
their cattle against wild animals. 

At Maaghil, where there is a repairing dock for 
5 miles from Busrah, the river is a 


steamers, 5 


| mile wide. 


BASRA, Basra, or Bussora. 

A Turkish port on the Shat-el-Arab, abeut half- 
way between the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates (50 miles) and the Persian Gulf (60 
miles), founded by the Caliph Omar. The town 
is two miles from the river. 

Porc iation, 60,000, said to have been at one 
time 500,000, 

Britisn Poriticat. AGENT AND Consut, under 
the Indian Government. U.S. Consular Agent. 
French and Persian Consuls. Arabian Mission 
and Bible Depot. 

Bank.—The Ottoman. 

Sreamers.—The Euphrates and Tigris Com- 
pany’s Steamers, carrying the mails in comection 
with the British India Line from Bushire, Karach’, 
and Bombay, leave for Baghdad weekly, and also 
fortnightly for up the river Karun to Ahwaz, with 
connecting boat to Shuster, Busrah to Bombay, 
by coast ports, 1,740 miles; by river to Baghdad, 
500 miles. This line of steamers commenced to 
run in 1862, Agents for British India Company, 
Gray, Mackenzie, & Co. Distance from London, 
miles, 

Tkivcrarn to Fao, the junction between the 
European and the Turkish lines, at the mouth of 
the river, on the Turkish side; thence to Bushire, 
Gwadur, and Karachi. 
cy.—Indian, Persian, and Turkish silver 


Cert 
coins. 
The principal bazaar Is meagre and dirty. 
Manchester goods are abundant and very cheap: 
British manufactures predominate. The mosques 
are insignificant, and generally built of brick, as 
are also the flat-roofed houses. It is very cold in 
(winter. ‘The population consists of Turks, Arabs, 
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Jews, and Armenians, Exports:—Wheat, barley, 
dates, wool, horses. Imports :—Piece goods, drags, 
hardware, earthenware. In the reign of Harun- 
al-Rashid, the Arab ships met the Chinese junks 
at Serindeb (Ceylon), and brought back gums, 
spices, aud silks to Basrah. Pelicans and 
numeroas species of waterfowl abound at tho 
mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. Piracy is kept down 
by British cruisers, 

The Island of Karak, on the way to Bushire, is 
worth visiting; antelopes abound; the island is 
volcanic, having coral rocks and sea shells on the 
summits of the mountains. There are traces of 
lava to the sea shore; the island is 12 miles Jon 
and 7 miles wide. The rorvLaTion is about 1,500. 

BASRAH TO SHUSTER AND ISPAHAN. 

(Up the Karun River.) 

Steamers of Messrs. Lynch Brothers fortnightly 
to Bandar Nasiri and in connection from 
Ahwaz to Shillilieh, 5 miles below Shuster. 

Twenty miles below Basrah is tho artificial 
channel (originally unknown) by which the Karun 
(Pasitigris) now flows into the Shat-el-Arab. A 
mile further on the west bank is 

Mohammerah, on Persian territory, a place 
several times rebuilt and renamed from the time 
of Alexander, but not at present of any importance. 
Custom House. 

The tomb of Imam Sabah, on the right, is half- 
way to the village of Bandar Nasiri, for Ahwaz 


(the ancient Asinis), reached in about 16} hours, 
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the return journey occupying some 10$ hours. 
Above this the passage is barred by the rapids, 
and the remains of a great dam, attributed to the 
Sassanian monarchs. Goods are transferred by 
native tramway to a landing place above, where 
they are re-shipped on a native-owned steamer to 
the partly ruined city of Bandikir, for Shuster, 
56 miles distant by land, the capital of Khuzistén, 
formerly a Sassanian capital. It is terribly 
dilapidated; the voruLaTion, about 8,000, live 
underground in summer, and the only local 
features of interest are the dams und other water- 
works on the rivers; Valerian's dam; the Minan 
canal, and the Gerger canal. Hence to Dizful, 
36 miles south-west of which are the ruins of 
Shushan, the reputed tomb of Daniel at Susa, and 
other celebrated ruins. 

LiTERATURE.—Curzon's Persia (1889), vol. il; 
Ainsworth, The River Karun (1890); Layard, 
Early Adventures (1887). 

AHWAZ OR SHUSTER TO ISPAHAN. 
(in 17 to 20 days by caravan.) 

The former, by Ram Hormus, is the route 
followed by Messrs. Lynch’s periodical caravans. 
For the latter, and to Shiraz and Dizful, see 
Persian Route. Both routes are closed by snow 
from December to February inclusive, 

BASRAH TO BOMBAY. 

Weekly mail service, both ways, of the British 
India line, calling at Bushire and Bahrain. 
Direct steamers for London at irregular intervals. 


{Bombay 


600 | Karachi 


Gwadur 


987 487 230 | Muscat 


1127 627 370 140 


Jask 


1257 757 500 270 130 


DisTANCEs FROM BAGHDAD TO BASRAH AND Bombay. 


Bandar Abbas 


1377 877 620 390 250 120 | Linga 

ve | uiza | e65 | 635 | 495 | 365 | 245 | Bahrain 

a7e2 | 1292 | 1035 | 805 665 | os | 416 | 170 | Bashire 

19s | Mae | an77 | 947 | 807 | 677 | 057 | ai |" | Fao 

19so | 1489 | 1982 | 1002 | 862 | 732 | 602 ; 367 | 197| 55] Basrah 

gaso | 1969 | 1782 | 1502 | 1362 | 1282 | woz | 867 | 697! 555| 600| Baghdad 


bors 
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For details respecting Bushire, see Persian 
Route, XIX. 

Bahrain, or ‘‘ Two Seas,” on the Arabian side, 
has date groves, and a pearl fishery in which 3,000 
boats are employed. Henjam is an island covered 
with old forts and tanks; it has salt caves, 
petrified date trees, and a pearl fishery. Fresh 
water is obtained from springs in the bottom 
of the sea, at which divers fill their skins. An 
excursion can be made by donkey to tumuli, 
supposed to be Phenician or early Babylonian. 
Linga, on the Persian side, east of Jebel Bostaneh, 
has a custom-house (in an old Dutch factory) 
with shipyards, where buggalows are built. No 
Europeans here (1896). Xishm is an island in the 
Strait of Ormuz (or Hormuz), stretching from 
within 15 miles of Linga to near Gombroon, or 
Bandar Abbas, an anchorage on the Persian 
side; a small and very hot place (ropuLation, 
3,000), with some mountains behind it 7,000 to 
10,000 feet high. This and the Isle of Ormuz 
were, in old times, trading places belonging to 
the Portuguese, and were taken by the British, 
1622. Ormuz is still covered with magnificent 
ruins, which would well repay a visit. 

Muscat, on the Arabian coast, the capital of 
Qman, to whose sultan Zanzibar was formerly 
tributary. Porutation, 60,000, including Matrah. 
It is backed by dark volcanic hills. The port is 
like a horse shoe. Here are the Sultan's palace, 
a Residency, bazaar, some old Portuguese forts, 
and a custom house, erected 1647, Dates, gum, 
hides, cotton, and fruit are exported. British 
Political Agent. American and French Consuls, 
British India Company's Agent. 

The Gulf Cable is 1,500 miles long, lying at a 
depth of 30 to 60 fathoms. Tho telegraph wire 
follows the coast to Jask (a central station for 
the telegraph staff), G@wadur, on the Mckran 
coast of Baluchistan, which is a level strip backed 
by a wall of hills, 1,000 to 3,000 fect high, and 
Karachi, the port of Sindh, near the mouth of 
the Indus. (See under India.) 

BAGHDAD—TEHRAN 
500 miles. 


Carriage road under construction (1896); the 
couches are expected to take 44 days. 


miles 
15 Zeni Sad or Orta Khan 
4 Yakubieh (Bakoba) 
26 Shahraban 
18 Kizil Robat 


Khanikin ¢ (1,000 fect) 
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Tothis point (the road ‘lies chiefly across level 
desert) only baggage animals, hired through from 
Baghdad, are available. There are Khans (Cara- 
vanserais) and rest-houses. Five miles beyond 
Khanikin is the Perso-Turkish frontier, where 
there is customs examination. From hence there 
jis the regular Persian service of post horses ant 
post houses (Chapar Khaneh) by the followin: 
stages, though as Pul-i-Zohab is the only staticn 
with fresh horses between Khanikin and Kerman- 
shah it isas well to engage caravan to that point. 
hours, mies 


18 
29 
20 
22 
14 
2 
16 
18 
23 
25 
25 
16 
32 
14 
19 
22 
32 
28 


Kasr-i-Shirin (1,700 feet) 
Sar-i-Pul-i-Zohiab 
Kerind ¢ (5,250 feet) 
Harunabad 

Mahidasht 

Kermanshah ¢ (5,000 feet) 
Bisitun x 

Sahueh 

Kangavar ¢ 

Saidabad 

Hamadan ¢ 

Mila Gird 

Zerreh 

Nuvaran ¢ 

Shamiran 

Khushkek 

Khanabad ¢ 

Robat Kerim 

Tehran ¢ (3,800 fect) 


NOAAMRORIM®ANHARMCHAS 


12... 412 

Between Khanikin and Kermanshah the road 
passes over the huge Zagros range, by the Teng-i- 
Girra, between Sar-I-pul and Kirind to the Iranian 
plateau. 

In winter, caravans usually diverge from the 
above route at Kangavar (where are ruins of 1 
temple of Anaitis) to 


anriles. miles, 
19 Parispah 27 Siahwashan 
30 Nanej 21 Jairud 
25 Dizabad 16 Salian 
19 Saruk 21 Kum 


For Kum, see Persian Routes, Teheran to 
Ispahan. 

Kermanshah, the capital of Kurdistan, with a 
POPULATION of about 40,000, is an important centre 
on the pilgrim route to Kerbela, and was founded 
A.D. 400. 100,000 pilgrims are said to pass through 
annually. There are an arsenal and fine fruit 
gardens, Native British Agent. 


ROUTE 21E—BAHRAIN—MUSCAT—HAMADAN. 


Four miles distant ave the remarkable sculptures 

of Tak-i-Bostan, monuments of the Sassanian 
dynasty. Two lofty grottoes in the mountain face 
contain figures and groups commemorating the 
deeds of the three Shapurs, predecessors of the 
founder of Kermanshah, Varahran V., after whom It 
isnamed. Twenty-four miles from the city are the 
still more interesting rock inscriptions of BEtistuN 
(Mons Bagistanus}, or Besitun, in which Darius 
Hystaspes has recorded his descent from Achae- 
menes, and enumerated the twenty-three countries 
over which he ruled. They are in three languages, 
Persian, Susianian, and Assyrian, and were en- 
graved on his return from the conquest of Babylon. 
‘They were deciphered by Rawlinson in 1847. A 
surface of about 150 by 100 fect is covered with 
bas-reliefs, and there are nearly 1,000 lines of 
writing. A smaller tablet of Gotarzes, King of 
Parthia, dates from a.p. 50." Crevices in the rock 
were stopped up with lead and nicely fitted stone, 
and the whole covered with an imperishable sili- 
ceous varnish. 


Hamadan (6,000 feet), the ancient Ecbatana, 
at the foot of Mount Elvend (Orontes), 12,300 feet. 
PortLation, about 20,000, including nearly 2,000 
Jews. ‘The town contains the reputed tombs of 
Esther and Mordecai, adjoining the Great Mosque, 
and is supposed to have been the Achmetha from 
which Cyrus issued the order for rebuilding the 
Temple. Near by are the trilingual inscriptions 


of Darius, which first gave a clue to the interpreta- | 


tion of cuneiform writing. They are known to the 
natives as Ganj-Nameh, 

[Hamadan to Urumiah, Van, Bitlis, Erzerum, 
and Trebizond, about 950 miles. Sce Armenian 
Route.) 


{Hamadan to Burujird, 86 miles. 


miles, niles. 

8 Yalpend 12° Sahmin 
15 Jamilabad 13 Deswali 
22 Daulatabad 16 Burujird 


From Burujird the road goes on fo Dizful (Shu- 
shan) and Shuster, on the Karun.] 


Litgrature.—Mitford, Land March 
Ferrier, Caravan Journey (1845); Bellew, 
From the Indus to the Tigris (1872); Binder, 
Au Kurdistan (1884); Bishop, Journey in Persia 
(1890); Harris, Batum to Baghdad (1896). 


(1840); 
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! ROUTE 2tr. 
ARMENIAN ROUTE. 


Hl 
|FROM TREBIZOND, THROUGH ARMENIA, 
\ TO TABRIZ. 


| From Constantinople by Messageries mail 


steamer to Samsun and Trebizond. 


TREBIZOND-—Telegraph Station. 
In Asiatic Turkey. 


The ancient 7rapezium, to which Xenophon and 
the Ten Thousand came in their famous retreat. 


PorvLation, about 32,000. Good HoTeL, 


EncLisu CossuL. 


The walls of this city have six gates, the suburbs 
of the town formed, at one time, part of the ancient 
city. Thero are eighteen large Mosques; ten 
Greek and Catholic Churches; seven or eight 
narkets, the picturesque khans of the cast; tive 
public baths, A beautiful aqueduct, raised on 
arches, crosses the valley which separates the city 
{rpm its suburbs, and bestows equally on both its 
| cool and refreshing waters. ‘There is a large 
Genoese building still existing, called the Bezes- 
teen; the most remarkable structure, however, is 
the Church of Saint Sophia; it is of small 
dimensions, built of hewn stone, in the form of a 
cross, lighted by a cupola supported by four marble 
pillars; the principal entrance is adorned with 
four white marble Corinthian columns; the Roman 
eagle is conspicuous over the gate. Tea Gardens 
in the centre of the town. There are many 
interesting and benutiful spots in the vicinity. 
In 1461, Mohammed the Second took possession of 
Trebizond. It was at that period celebrated for 
its manufacture of sword blades, and, from its 
| situation in the neighbourhood of mountains rich 
in mines of iron, became the central armoury of 
the Sultans of Stambul. Arms, saddlery, harness 


and trappings, liquors, and canned provisions can 
be bought here. 


From here by araba or on horseback, by well- 
made wagon road, to Erzerum; the latter mode is 
the quickest. Passports required. A little off the 
road, before reaching Baiburt, are the ruined 
Armenian ecclesiastical edifices of Varzahan, which 
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may also be visited from Trebizond via the Greek 
monastery of Sumelas, 
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(for description of Tabriz and continuation of 
route to Tehran, see 7rans-Caucasian Route.} 


hours. hours. 

6 Djevizlik 7 Kara Kilissa From Erzerum a route goes south over the 

5 Khamsikeui 5 Tashlitchai Bingal Dagh (10,000 feet) to 

8 Ardassa 6 Diyadin 

5 Gumush Khaneb 5 Kizil Dizeh Mush, on & branch of the Murad Chal 

cared hah 5. Ovajlk (Frontier) (Euphrates), in which all kinds of trades are 

5 Kadrak 7 Kara Ainch carried on; those in leather and copper utensils 

6 Baiburt | 6 Zorova predominate. The POPULATION consists of about 

6 Kop Dagh (Pass 6 Vereh 700 Mahommedan, and 500 Armenian families. The 
Toe) aed vale of Mush is cultivated in grain and tobacco. 

aeianKaas & Beyyld Hoji Caravans pass hero on their way from Aleppo to 

aati jpecice ‘Trebizond. ‘The woollen and cotton fabrics sold 

7 Erzerum(199miles)) 7 Diza Khalil here come. from slie formers 

6 Hasan Kaleh 6 Mayana From thence this route runs via Hazru to 

56 Amrakum 3 Tabriz Diarbekir (on the Anatolian Route). Another 

6 Deli Baba _ route leads to Van, 

5 Tayar 176 hours, about 500 

7 Mullah Suleiman miles ERZERUM TO VAN, 270 miles. 

Baiburt is an old and irregularly-built town bach aa , 

(roPuLaTion about 12,000), situated on the incline | 7 Sefakatls Sais aan site 

of @ beautiful plain, surrounded by mountains | 4 472 a agkaait 

rich in mineral ore. The celebrated copper mines §} Ghedla S tGadeae 

of Argona are not far distant from the town; there | 19° Yangain 8} Angugh 

is n considerable traffic carried on here in tobacco | 9 pixnruz 5 Van (90 miles) 


from Bitlis. 
ERZERUM. 
‘The ancient capital of Armenia, in Kurdistan, 
Asiatic Turkey, near the head of the Euphrates, 
5,800 fect above sea. 


PopcLaTion, about 40,000, 


Enesish Consun-Generat for Kurdistén. 


TELEGRAYH. : 
Awerican mission. 


‘An ancient irregularly-built city, the streets 
narrow, dirty, and ill-paved; the Citadel is about 
thecentre of the town, which is (as is thecuse with 
most large towns in Turkey) walled in. There are 
seventy mosques, minarets, and towers throughout 
the city, which is animated, and the streets thronged 
and noisy from the constant passing and repassing 
of caravans, and travellerson their way to and from 
the capital. This is the passage where merchan- 
dise centres on the way to Constantinople, from 
Persia, Circassia, Georgia, and Baghdad, via 
Mosul. A rail is projected across Asia Minor from 
Erzerum to Diarbekir and Mersina, on the coast. 


Bitlis (4,700 fect) is one of the busiest marts in 
| Turkey. Porvtatiox, between 20,000 and 30,000. 
The tobacco is classed among the best grown in 
the Turkish dominions. 


Van (English Vice-Consul), 8 populous city, 
variously estimated to contain 20,000 to 40,000 in- 
habitants, is peopled by Turkish Kurds and 
Armenians; most of the latter are merchants. 
The scenery of the environs and surrounding 
country is very grand and imposing. The tall 
range of mountains, dividing Kurdistan from 
Persia, is seen in the distance; the beautiful 
shores of the lake, covered with bright verdure, 
and all around rich valleys and plains, pastured 
by flocks of sheep and cattle, are imposing and 
agreeable objects to the traveller. The lead 
mines in the mountains, together with the quan- 
tity of tobacco grown throughout the country, 
afford employment to an industrious and frugal 
population. Near here is the island monastery 
of Akhlamar, founded a.p. 633, and of considerable 
interest. 


ROUTE 21F,—FRZERUM—BITLIS—VAN—URUMIAR. 


From Van the road continues vid Khoshabj|as in 7rans-Caucasian Route. 
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There is also a 


(Mahmudia) across the Turko-Persian frontier to| direct route to Hamadan (see Baghdad-Tehran 
Dilman and Khoi, and to Urumiah, about/ Route), rather over 300 miles. The stations are: 


180 miles. The lake, known by the latter name, | miles. 


is 4,570 ft. above the sea, very shallow, in a/ 
district of almost unrivalled fertility. During the 
ary season its extent is very considerably reduced. 


From Khoi to Urumiah, branching off through 
Yendikan, Dilman, Zondamiaz, Ali Khan, Khariz, 
and Khanijah, | 

Urumiah (the Thebarma of Strabo), pronounced | 
Urmiah, is 4,400ft. above the sea, and 12 miles 
from the Lake or Darya-i-Shahi. The PorpuLaTION 
is from 30,000 to 40,000, chiefly Turks, but in- 
cluding Jews, Nestorians, and Armenians. Itis.a 
centre of important Christian missions; American 
Presbyterian (1835), French Roman Catholic (Con- 


hours’ march to Tabriz, From Tabriz to Tehran 


niles, 
10 Turkman 16 Takantepe 
12 Dissa 153 Jafirabad 
25 Mehmetabad 16 Karabulak 
14 Sukbulak 16 Bijar 
16 Amirabad 20 Barbarashan 
12 Miandab 20 Gaukhdd 
21 Kashawar 20 Kultepe 
15 Sain Kala 24 Bahar 
144 Saujud 8 Hamapan 
14 Geokahaz 


Literatork.—Bishop, Journeys in Persia and 
| Kurdistan (1890); Erzerum to Diarbekir, G. J. 


|Taylor, in 
vent), and Anglican (1840). It is 22 farsakhs or Society, vol. 


Proceedings of Royal Geographical 
i; Weekes, From the Black Sea 


through Persia and India (1895). 
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OUTWARD. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND CANAL ROUTE. 


LONDON to BOMBAY and COLOMBO, by SEA, Via GRAVESEND, 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, and PORT SAID. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves London ...... 


” fi » arrives at Gibraltar Every Tuesday. 

” * * arrives at Malta ... aturday (occasionally only). 
” * + leaves Brindisi. Every Sunday. 

” ” » arrives at Port Said Every Tuesday. 


N.B.—Every other Friday for Madras and Calcutta. Every other Thursday or Friday for 
Bombay. Every other Thursday or Friday for Australia and China, The P. and 0, steamers 


Saturday week for Colombo and Calcutta The Austrian Lloyd from Trieste and Brindisi 
reaches Alexandria every Tuesday.—See Route 7. 


| Orient Line fortnightly from London to Plymouth, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez. 

Other Steam Lines run periodically to the Mediterranean, or via that and the Canal—as the 
British India, Prince, and London, from London; French Messageries, Fraissinet, 
and Bibby Companies, from Marseilles; Navigazione Generale Italiana, from Genoa; 
Cunard, Moss, and Papayanni, for the Mediterranean, and Hall Line (Bombay), and 
Harrison Line (Calcutta), all from Liverpool; Anchor, Clan, and City Lines (Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Kurrachee), from Liverpool and Glasgow ; North German Lloyd, from Bremen 
via Genoa, 
‘The days are apt to vary from time to time. See the Steamer Lists and Advertisements in 

Bradshaw's Guides. 


Distances.—London (Gravesend) to Gibraltar, 1,299 sea miles; Malta, 981 miles; Port Said, 935 
miles. Total, 3,215 sea miles. The Canal from Port Said to Suez is 87 miles long. 


Time of Journey (P. & 0. Co.)—Thirteen days, viz., 5 to Gibraltar. 3 to Malta, 5 to Port Said; 
staying about 3 hours at Gibraltar and about 6 to 10 hours at Malta, 


Fares.—To Gibraltar, £11 (Ist class); £7 (2nd class and Passengers’ Servants); half-price for 
children from 3 to 12 years. To Malta, £17 and £11. To Port Said, £22 and £13; Aden, £38 
and £26; Colombo, £52 and £32; From Marseilles to Port Said, £16 and £10; to Aden, 
£34 and'£24; to Bombay, £48 and £30; to Colombo, £48 and £30.| One child under three 
years, with the parent, free; other children under ten years at a quarter fare. Fares by 
Intermediate (non-mail) Steamers, First class, ave lower. 

@.—On board the steamer, 3 cwt. is allowed to Ist class; 14 cwt., 2nd class(and for servants 
‘and children between 3 and 12 years). Overweight, 10s. per cwt. Baggage must be shipped not 
later than 3 p.m, on the day before sailing. 


HOMEWARD. 
SUEZ and PORT SAID to MALTA, GIBRALTAR, and LONDON. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer !caves Aden... 


Every Thursday. 


” ” 1» leaves Port Said . ‘Every Tuesday or Wednesday, 
” ” arrives at Brindisi Every Friday. 

iy " leaves Gibraltar ondays and Wednesdays. 

eS es arrives at Plymouth very Friday and Saturday. 


" " » arrives at London . very Sunday. 


Special cheap return tickets beyond Suez, available for 3, 6, and 12 months. Special return tourist 
tickets for the Mediterranean, etc. 


every Friday noon for Bombay, etc., also from London on Fridays and Marseilles the following | 


ROUTE 22,.—MEDITERRANEAN AND CANAL ROUTE. 


ROUTE 22. | 


LONDON TU GIBRALTAR, MALTA, PORT 
SAID, AND SUEZ. 


See List of Steam and Clipper Lines from 
London, Liverpool, etc. in the Introduction. | 
We will suppose the reader to be on board an | 
outward-bound ship of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

For the connection between England and the 
lines of communication embraced by the operations 
of the P. & O. and other Companies, see Dingram, 
page 180. Travellers should procure the hand- 
book issued by the Company by whose line they 
travel. ‘The departures are made according to 
the Skeleton Route, page 166, and the boats proceed | 
through the Suez Canal. The Weekly Indian) 
Mail, which formerly went by Alexandria and rail 
across Egypt to Suez, now follows the following 
Friday, via Brindisi, Port Said, and the Canal.— 
See Route 4. 

In 1829, Lord Ellenborough, when at the Board 
of Control, says, in his Political Diary, 12th July:— 
“ Had a letter from Joliffe, of Merstham, proposing 
a steam-boat to India, Answered by advising 
private speculation.” The P. and O. Company | 
was founded about 1834, when the first vessel 
went to Portugal and Spain; and was afterwards 
expanded under its present name, the first part of 
which is not so applicable as it was, as their ships 
now call at Gibraltar only. 

‘The distance to Gibraltar is 1,300 miles, in5 days, 
an average of 260milesa day; that is, geographical 
or sea miles of 60 in a degree, in twenty-four 
hours, reckoning fromnoontonoon, This average 
will bring us on the first day half-way down the | 
Channel ; second day, to middle of Bay of Biscay; 
third, about Cape Finisterre; fourth, near Lisbon; 
fifth, Gibraltar; with almost as much regularity 
asa railway. 


Leaving Albert Docks or Tilbury (Gravesend) 
we pass down the river to the Nore, be-| 
tween Sheerness and Shoeburyness; thence, 
among the sands in the mouth of the Thames, to 
Marcate and the North Foreland; round to 
RamsGaTE and the Downs anchorage, between | 
Deal and the Goodwin Sands, Past South Fore- | 
land to Dover and its Castle, with Calais and 


Boulogne on the French side, 20 to 25 miles off. ' 
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Hence the course and distance down Channel to 
the mouth or “Chops” are about W. (by com- 
pass), 300 miles. Past Dungeness and Hastincs. 
Easrsourneg, near Beachy Head, PorrsmouTH 
and SoutHampron (the former starting point of the 
Co.'s lines) are inside the Isle of Wight. Portland 
Bill, and the Start, near Dartwour, are left on 
the starboard hand, with the Eddystone off Piy- 
MoutH, The Lizard beyond FamourH is the 
usual point of departure for outward-bound ships. 
Vessels from Liverpool, etc., come down by way of 
St. George's Channel. 

Portsmouth.—From here the P. and O. vessels 
employed as troopships, large and comfortable 
vessels, run to India in October to March to 
convey relief. The distances are—Portsmonth to 
Gibraltar 1,130 miles, Malta 980 (stop at night), 
Port Said (a few hours) 935, Suez 87, Perim 1,200, 
Aden 100, Bombay 1,665. 

Southampton.—The starting place for the 
Royal Mail, the Union, and the North German Lloyd 
lines; see Routes 42, 48, and 48. Dartmouth— 
for the Forwood Line for African ports. Ply- 
mouth—for the Orient and other lines, going 
and returning. The homeward boats of the 
P. and 0. Co. call here. Agents: Fox, Sons, and 
Co., and at Dartmouth. Agents at Falmouth: 
Carne and Co. 

Pass Ushant Light, off which Howe's Battle 
was fought, Ist June, 1794, and across the Bay 
of Biscay, Westerly winds with variable weather 
prevail in the Channel and Bay of Biscay, 
but the weather improves about Cape Finisterre. 
Against sea-sickness, cocaine is recommended asa 
specific. Make only a sparing use of stimulants; 
claret is the best drink. A walk of 100ft. on the 
ship's decks, done 53 times, is about a land mile 
(5,280ft.); a sea mile is 6,076}it. A cable's length 
is 120fm. or 240 yards. A knot stands for a mile 
in calculating a ship's run. 

‘The vessel generally approaches near that bold 
yet beautiful point of land Cape Finisterre, lat. 
42° 57! N., long. 9° 6 W.; then hugs the rocky and 
picturesque shore, studded with lighthouses, 
erected on small islands and headlands, inter- 
spersed with pretty white villages. Off this coast 
on 7th September, 1870, H.M.S. Captain, an iron- 
clad turret ship of the first-class, was capsized in 
a S.W. squall in the night. She was near the 
Admiral’s ship Lord Warden at 2 a.m and at 


- ve 
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day-break she was missing. All her crew, in- 
cluding the Captain (H. Burgoyne) and her 
designer (Captain C. Coles), went down in her, 
except the gunner and a few hands, who escaped 
in a boat to Vigo. Next, Vico Bay is passed, 
and not long after, but scarcely visible, Oporto, 
the second city in Portugal. Then the Burlings 
or Burlengas Rocks. Mafra, with its convent, 
magnificent church, and palace, is clearly dis- 
cernible with a telescope. The Convent of Our 
Lady stands on a wild, precipitous, and rugged 
rock, 2,500 feet high. The Heights of Torres 
Vedras next appear, memorable for the lines 
constructed by the Duke in the Peninsular War 
of 1810. Soon afterwards we sight Cape Roca, or 
the Rock of Lisbon, a most striking, unshapely 
mass, near the mouth of the Tagus; up which 
stands, on seven hills, like the Pontifical capital, 
the city of Lisbon, The lofty public buildings 
and church spires, together with the vessels at 
anchor off the quay, are all distinctly visible. 

To the south stands the lighthouse, on that 
curious headland Cape Espichel, which is singu- 
larly stratified and marked. The steamer now 
rapidly passes by the receding land, and shortly 
afterwards nears Cape St. Vincent, celebrated for 
Lord St. Vincent's naval victory of j4th February, 
1797, when Nelson captured the San Josef; and 
for the defeat of the Miguelite squadron by Napier, 
1833, for which he was made Count St. Vincent. 
It then enters the Bay of Cadiz,during the crossing 
of which no land is visible until we sight Cape 
Trafalgar, memorable for the victory and death 
of Nelson on the 21st October, 1805; soon after- 
wards the vessel enters the Gut of Gibraltar, and 
then the Mediterranean Sea, by a Strait between 
the Atlas group, 12,000 feet high, on the African 
side; and the Sierras of Andalusia, on the Spanish 
shore; the Rock of Gibraltar (10 miles distant) 
being in sight. The water, heretofore of a deep 
blue colour, becomes green as an emerald. A 
strong current sets in from the Atlantic. Then 
past Europa Peint to 

GIBRALTAR, 
supposed so called from “Jibel'’ and Tarik, the 
name of the Moorish General who captured it. 
Mons Calpe of the ancients. On the African Coast 
opposite is Jibel Musa, otherwise Apes’ Hill, the 
Mons Abyla of the ancients. AREA, 1}square mile; 
Int. 86° 7’ N.; long. 5°21 W. 
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Poputation (1891), 27,030, including 6,745 
military. It is a free port, with a mole harbour. 

Hotes —Grand; Calpe. 

Land only in the steamer's own launche 
otherwise, bargain beforehand. 

SrgAmERs.—The P, and 0. Company's vessels 
arrive here weekly, according to the Skeleton 
Route, page 1. Agents: Messrs. Smith, Imossi, 
and Co. The boats stop about 3 hours. Steamers 
to Cadiz, Malaga, Tangiers, Oran, ete. 

Money.—100 centimos = 1 peseta = about 83d. 
sterling for Spanish silver and notes. The coins are 
Spanish (page xxvii.) and British. The official 
sterling rate for Spanish varies, and is revised 
quarterly. In September, 1897, it was about 30} 
pesetas for £1. From 1872 to 1881 the moneys 
were dollars of 20 reals-vellon each of 20 decimos; 
before 1872, dollars of 12 reals each of 16 cuartos, 
Dollar = 5 pesetas. 

Orriciats.—Governor: Sir Geo. 8. White, V.C , 
G.C.B., ete. Colonial Secretary: F. Evans, C.M.G. 
Assistant Military Sec.: Major A. BN. Churchill. 

Unitep States ConsuLatE. 

Telegram to the United Kingdom, 34d. per word. 

Gibraltar was taken 4.p.711 from the Spaniards 
by the Moorish leader Tarik, from whom it 
derives its name. The Spaniards recaptured it in 
1833 and 1462, and held it till its capture by the 
English under Sir George Rooke, 1704, though it 
was nearly retaken the same year by surprise. 
Since that year the English have kept possession 
in the face of repeated attempts to recover it, In 
1705 it was besieged by the Spaniards and French 
with the loss of 10,000 men; again in 1726, with 
the loss of 3,000; and again in the memorable 
Siege which lasted over two years (274 months), 
ending 1782, the history of which has been written 
by Drinkwater and Sayer. On this occasion it 
was successfully defended by Governor Eliott, 
afterwards Lord Heathfield, with an English loss 
of 883 killed and 188 wounded. Many ships of the 
encmy’s fleet were set on fire by the red-hot shot, 
or “ roast potatoes,” then used ; and it is recorded 
that an English soldier was knocked down by a 
shell, which fractured his skull, broke his left arm, 
shattered a leg, tore off part of his right hand, and 
burnt his whole body with powder; he was tre- 
panned and underwent amputation, and survived 
it all, living.to draw a pension, 


if 
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Oxsects oF Notick.—The Rock, at its highest 
part, about 1,400 feet high; on the north, south, and 
east sides, very steep and rugged; but on the west 
it slopes down to a fine Bay, 9 miles long and 4} 
broad, on which stands the town. It is joined to 
the mainland by the Neutral Ground. Mole, For- 
tifications; News Rooms; Club. Government 
House, called the Convent, as having been once a 
Monastery. Santa Maria, Jewish Synagogue, Con- 
veut, Cathedral of Holy Trinity; Garrison Library 
and Model of the Rock. 
Promenade; with Figurchead of the Spanish three- 
decker, Don Juan,” taken at Trafalgar. Carving 
of Gov. Eliott, and Bronze Bust of Wellington. 
Windmill Hill Prison, Lighthouse, Governor's 
Pavilion, St. Michael's Caves, Nun's Well, the 
Moorish Tower, Torre Mocha (riddled with shot), 
Saloons of St. George and Lord Cornwallis; 
Signal House, O'Hara's Tower, La Siletta; Cricket 
Ground, Racecourse. Baboons (without tails) are 
sometimes seen at the east side of the heights, 
except when the stifling Levanter blows, which 
brings them to the west side. The New Mole and 
fortifications are in the commercial harbour. 


New Cavzs.—Discovered, 1867, by the late 
Captain F. Brome, Governor of the Military Prison, 
at Windmill Hill, containing human remains, with 
those of extinct animals, associated with stone 
axes, flint knives, querns, armlets and anklets, 
fractured pottery, etc. Five are at Windmill Hill, 
and the other five are on the north side of St. 
Michael's. ‘They are named Leonora, Genista, etc, 
Some of the relics are to be seen at the College of 
Surgeons and the British Museum, the latter of 
which contains some swords of the 13th century 
found in St. Martin's Cave, under 6 feet of earth, 
with an enamelled plate of Limoges ware. 


Oxyects in THE Vicixity.—The Pearl Rock, 
near the south-west corner of the bay, 1 mile off 
shore, where H.M.S. Agincourt, one of the com- 
bined Channel and Mediterranean Squadron, 
struck, Ist July, 1871, in open day, and fine 
weather. Over the Neutral Ground, to San Roque, 
6 miles; Carteia, 5 miles, Ximena, 24 miles, with 
its caves and castles, 

From Gibraltar to Madrid, etc., see Route 1. 
The vessel leaves Europa Point behind, and her 
course brings her near Algiers, then in succession 
Cape Ferro, the Seren Capes, Cape Bon, and the 


Alameda Gardens and 
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Island ¢f Pantettaria (3,000 feet high, the Botany 
Bay of Sicily, marked by a huge tower on the 
west slope at the water's edge) are sighted; soon 
after which we reach the harbour of Malta, which 
is 60 miles from Sicily, 180 miles from Africa. 
MALTA. 
Porcrattox (1900), 183,679, and8,391 military. In 
1871, 149,100 (7,310 military): of which Valetta con- 
tained 34,000, and Vittoriosa, Cospicua, and Sanglea, 
25,000 souls; English and foreign residents, 
about 2,000; Roman Catholic clergy, 1,140. 
AREA of Malta and Gozo, 114 square miles. “Keep 
away from beggars with sore eyes at Malta, Port 
Said, ete."—Dr. Hogg's Zndian Notes. 
Governor. 
della Catena, 
Hotrts—Grand Hotel; Hotel D'Angleterre, 
Strada Stretta; Morrell's Family Hotel; New 
Imperial Hotel, Strada Sta. Lucia; Great Britain; 
Royal: De la Reine: and numerous minor ones. 
Docxs.—Naval Arsenal and Dock Yard, in 
French Creek, where the galleys of the Knights 
used to anchor; Naval Hospital, built 1840; 
the large new Somerset Dry Dock, designed 
by Col. Clarke, R.E., and opened 1871, is 430 feet 
long, and deeper than any at Portsmouth. The 
Clarence Hydraulic Lift, for docking the largest 
ships in a few hours, is 300 feet long, and was 
erected 1873. There is no perceptible tide in tho 
Mediterranean; but a sudden rise and fall of 
15 to 20 inches are noticed at Malta. 


Chief Secretary: Count Strickland 


Lazaretro, in Marsamuscetto, or Quarantine 
Harbour. 

Carrtacrs.—Drawn by one or two horses at the 
following fares:—Two horses, per hour, 28, Sd.; 
by the course, 8d. a mile. One horse, two-thirds 
of the above fare. 

Rartway.—Open to Notabile, 7} miles. 

Boats.—Tarift—per hour, 6d.; every further 
hour, Sd. From Valetta to cross the Grand Har- 
bour, or vice versa, 3d.; to mouth of Grand Harbour, 
3d.; from Marsamuscetto to any part of that 
Harbour, for every half hour, 6d.; for every addi- 
tional half-hour, 4d.; from Marsamuscetto to Sliema, 
or vice versa, 3d. 

STRaMERS,—Arrive at Maltaregularly, Morethan 
1,500 first-class steamers pass annually through 
the port. From London—P, and 0. Co., every 
week; Agent, Mr. Worcester. Ontward-bound pas. 
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sengers may forward letters by return steamer. 
British India Co, occasionally. From Liverpool— 
Moss and Co., every week; Cunard Co.; Hall 
Line; Papayanni and Co. From Palermo and 
Naples—The Navigazione Italiana steamers, and 
others every day. From Marseilles—For Tripoli 
and Tunis, the Compagnie Transatlantique. 
From Brindisi-P.& O.Co. Information about 
steamers, etc., at the offices of Messrs. H. King 
and Co., 20, Strada Reale. See also Bradshau’s 
Continental Guide. 

Consus. -U.S. Consul: D. C, Kennedy, Esq. 
Vice-Consul: Jos. F. Balbi, Esq. Nearly twenty 
foreign Consulsresidentin Malta. The mercantile 
port is at the head of Grand Harbour, 

Monry.—The only legal tender is the English 
coinage, Old and worn sovereigns must neither 
be accepted nor tendered. 

Vaetta, the capital, with fine harbours on 
each side, is surrounded with strong fortifications, 
and is further protected by forts Ricasoli, St. 
Angelo, Manoel, St. Elmo, Tigné, etc. ‘The view 
from its noble Harbour, one of the finest in the 
Mediterranean, is strikingly beautiful, with its 
white stone buildings, towers, streets, and fortifi- 
eations, rising one over the other all round. 
Valetta and Florian are on one side; Vittoriosa, 
Sanglea, etc., on the other; with the Cottonera 
lines outside. Silema is a new and growing 
suburb. 

PrixcipaL Burtpiwas. — Governor's Palace, 
formerly the Palace of the Grand Masters; its cor- 
ridors,chambers, and armoury of the Knights being 
accessible to visitors at all times. The Church of 
St. John is one of the most curious and beautiful 
in the island, with its chapels, statues, and monu- 
ments of knights. The garrison Library, a com- 
modious establishment, containing 15,000 volumes, 
besides foreign and English papers, magazines, 
ete.; open to visitors for a small monthly sub- 
seription. The Public Library of the Knights, 
erected by the Grand Master, De Rohan, contain- 
ing 50,000 volumes, in French, English, Italian, 
Spanish, and Oriental languages; it can be used 
by visitors without charge. Here is preserved a 
rich collection of Phoenician coins, vases, statues, 
and inscriptions. Periodicals in English and 
Enropean languages are furnished to the library. 
St. Paul's Church, built by Queen Adelaide; St. 
John's Roman Catholic Church; Floriana Convent 
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and its Capuchin mummies; University and 
Lyceum; New Market, where provisions are cheap 
and abundant; Granary at Florian; Ospizio and 
other Hospitals; a Lunatic Asylum; Corradino 
Prison, on the Racecourse; and the Aqueduct, 
8 to 9 miles long, built 1616, by Grand Master 
Wignacourt. 

Tho strects are all up and down, the most level 
andthe broadest being Strada Reale. They should 
be seen when lit up at festivals Much carving 
and fresco work are used on the house walls 
instead of paper-hangings. The large hotels of the 
Knights, called Auberge de Castile, Auberge de 
France, etc., are now occupied as officers’ quarters, 

Crvas.—"'The Union,” chiefly frequented by 
officers of the army and navy and English re- 
sidents; Casino della Borsa; Casino Maltese, 
Strada Reale; Casino San Georgio, St. George's 
Square; Casino 8, Giovanni, Strada Santa Lu 
A small quarterly subscription procures entrance 
to most of these. The admission to the “Union” 
is by ballot. Entrance, £4. 

Newspargrs.—Three daily; the rest mostly 
twice a week. Government Gazette in English and 
[talian. The Malta Times and the Afalta Observer 
in English only. The rest in Italian. The 
common language of the people is a mixture of 
Italian with Arabic introduced by the Saracens, 
since much corrupted. 

Unrversity.—Consists of a Rector and fifteen 
Professors and Examiners. The Medical School is 
a singularly good one, cheap and efficient. Its 
diplomas are recognised in England. 

‘Tnpates.—Opera House, near Porta Reale 
Gate, completed a few years since, at a cost of 
£40,000, from the designs of Mr. C. Barry; a 
beautiful building, burnt down 1873, and since 
restored. The best operas are performed by an 
Italian Company, nightly, except on Fridays and 
Sundays; commencing at 8} p.m. Boxes (six 
tickets), from £1 2s, to 18s.; stalls, from 2s. 
to 4s, Theatre Manoel, built by Grand Master 
Manocl, in 1731; now wsed only for private and 
dramatic performances. The Opern Season, Ist 
October to 31st May, 

H. 8. King’s Reading Room, Strada Reale. 

Banxers.—J. Bell and Co., 118, Strada S. Dome- 
nici, Valetta; Anglo-Egyptian; Anglo-Maltese; 
Grindlay & Co.’s Malta Agency; Thomas Cook 
and Son, 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND SERvICES.—St. Paul's 
Collegiate Church. Holy Trinity, Stiema, near 
Valetta. There are services at the two garrison 
Chapels, at the chapel of the Dockyard, and the 
Naval Hospital, to which the public are admitted, 
Scotch Free Church, Strada Mezzod\. Wesleyan 
Chapel at Sliema. 

Resipent CLERcY.—Bishop of Gibraltar, Right 
Rey. Dr. Sandford, Gibraltar Palace, Strada 
Vescovo. Holy Trinity, Sliema. Chaplains tothe 
Forces at Sliema, Florian, Burmola (or Vittoriosa), 
Valetta, and St. Julians, and at the Naval Hospital 
and Dockyard. 

Si1ewa.—The new populous suburb of Sliema, 
near Fort Tigné, separated by a deep bay from the 
city of Valetta, but easily reached by boat or 
road, contains at the present time some thousand 
new and well-built villas. At the highest point 
has been erected an elegant church and parsonage, 
founded by Dr. Trower, a former Bishop of 
Gibraltar. The sea bathing at Sliema and St. 
Julian's bay is excellent, Lodgings are to be 
easily obtained at moderate prices. 

Crvita, or Citta Veccuta, called also Citta 
Notabile, and Medina (ie. The City), 74 miles 
from Valetta by rail, is well worth a visit. Its 
Cathedral is the seat of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Malta, and is the site of Publius’s House. 
The view from the bastions is extensive and in- 
teresting. The old Church of St. Paul is near the 
Catacombs, and St. Paul's Bay, where the Apostle 
issaid to have been shipwrecked, a.p. 62—" And 
they knew that the island was called Melita.” 
‘The gardensof 8. Antonio, aformer swnmer palace 
of the Grand Masters, now the Governor's, may be 
seen on the road. The gardens of Boscuerra, 
also belonging to the governor's “peculium,” are 
Pretty, contrasting with the surrounding want of 
trees. Verdale Tower overlooks it. Mousta Church, 
looking like a bee-hive, is nothing but a large 
dome of stone (with windows in it), built by the 
village mason, Angelo Gatt, a cousin of the priest. 
It was done without scaffolding, and took twenty 
years to complete; the altar stands near the 
middle, Phoenician stone piles at Crendi and 
Macluba. 

Malta is a table-land of white stone, 17 miles 
by 9 miles. It contains twenty-two casals or 
villager, all on the cast side; many having hand- 
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some churches. The Naselar ridge is a good point 

of view. It is well cultivated by its numerous 
industrious population. The roads are good; the 
fences are of stone. Its chief commerce is in 
cotton, wine, oil, wheat, fruit, and cattle; and in 
fine filagree work, It is healthy, but hot, with a 
clear briliiant sky, through which Mount Etna may 
sometimes be seen, 130 miles distant. The sirocco 
blows in September; October and November are 
cool and delightful; the rainy months (but still 
pleasant ones) are December, January, and Feb- 
ruary ; June, July, and August are the hot months, 
The north-east wind is called gregale. Being 
the residence of a Governor and large garrison, 
as well as of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Port Admiral of the Mediterranean fleet, from 
October to May it is a favourite resort of visitors. 
Military bands play every evening in the open air 
during the season; and excursions are daily made 
to places of interest in the island. The local 
regiment, “Malta Fencible Artillery,” is entirely 
officered and manned by natives. 

Malta is a crown colony, governed byits own laws, 
which are administered by the Governor and an 
Executive Council of ten members, and passed 
by a council of twenty. The Bishop is appointed 
by the Pope; the revenues of the see amount to 
above £1,000 perannum. The Bishops have been 
usually chosen from among the families of Maltese 
nobility, and have been distinguished for their 
simplicity and beneficence. The canons of St. 
John’s, and of the cathedral of Civita Vecchia, with 
one exception, are appointed by the Pope. Most 
of the other benefices are in the handsof the British 
Government. 

The neighbouring island of Gozo is more fertile 
than Malta; and can be easily reached by a ferry- 
boat in about five hours trom Valetta. Itis the 
summer resort of many of the native gentry. Anold 
Castle and Giant's Tower are to be seen. It is noted 
for large cray fish and for white lace, Comino is 
a fortified islet, with good rabbit shooting. 


Malta, or Melita, was a Pheenician colony which 
came to Carthage, 402 B.c.; to Rome, 242 B.c.; to 
che Saracens, A.D. 870; and to Roger of Sicily, A.p. 
1090. When the Knights of St. John, or Knights 
Hospitallers, were driven out of Rhodes, Charles V. 
gave them this island, 1590; and under their rule 
it became véry prosperous, The French fleet took 
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it 1798; and, besides other mischief, stripped the 
leaden roof of the baraccas or porticoes, where the 
Knights used to watk in hot weather. It was 
captured by the English, 1800, after a siege of 
several months. The Knights of Malta arc now a 
mere name. The last Grand Master, Fra Tommasi 
de Cantara, died 1805; since which time the order 
is administered by a lieutenancy at Rome. A 
plague in 1814 carried off 4,700 persons. 


The Right Hon, J. Hookham Frere here pub- 
lished his translation of Aristophanes, and died 
1846, after 24 years’ residence. He is huried in 
the Cemetery over the Quarantine Harbour. 


About 120 miles from Malta, near Sicily, was 
Graham's Island, which rose and sank in 1831, 
lasting long enough to be landed upon and described 
by Sir W. Scott, About half-way towards the 
Tunis coast is Lampedusa, which isidentified by 
some as Prospero’s enchanted island in the 
“Tempest.” 


For through routes from Valetta to Europe, via 
Italy, see Route 8. 


Hence, via Brindisi, to Port Said and the Canal, 


A description of Brindisi, where passengers 
who have come via France and Italy are taken up, 
will be found in Roule 4. The direct Caleutta 
steamers of the P, & 0. do not call at Brindisi, 
but at Malta, or occasionally at Naples, 2 descrip- 
tion of which will be found in Route 3. These 
arrangements are subject to variations. 


SUEZ CANAL. 

This great work was first projected hy Count de 
Lesseps, who held a diplomatic post in the country, 
in 1854, when he first opened the scheme to the 
then Viceroy, Mehemet Said. A firman having 
been obtained from the Sultan, and a concession 
granted by the Pasha, 1856, the works-were com- 
menced in 1859 by “ La Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez,” constituted in France, 
where the principal part of the capital was sub- 
scribed in 500 franc shares. The Pasha took a 
large number (afterwards bought by the British 
Government), and allowed the employment of 
native labour. Many English engincers, following 
the opinion of Mr. Robert Stephenson, who was 
sent out by Lord Palmerston to report, laughed 
at the scheme as commercially unsound, on the 
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ground of the impossibility of keeping open an 
accessible shipping port at the Mediterranean 
end; but this opinion was ascribed by Frenchmen 
to the “jealousy of England.” On the death of 
Mehemet Pacha the permission of the Company 
to hold any territory in Egypt, one of their great 
objects, was formally withdrawn by the Sultan; 
and, after much dispute, a money compensation of 
3} millions sterling was made to them by the reign- 
ing Viceroy in 1864, in consequence of an award 
pronounced by the Emperor Napoleon, to whom 
the matter was referred for arbitration, In 1884 
an International Commission recommended the 
widening and deepening of the Canal, at an expense 
of £8,000,000, in preference to a second canal. 


Acomplete model of the work was exhibited in the 
Egyptian Temple at the French Exposition of 1867; 
and the Canal was formally opened 17th November, 
1869, An official examination. under Admiralty 
direction, was made by Captain Richards, the then 
Hydrographer, and Colonel Clarke, Director of 
Works, who reported favourably of the project. 
The Isthmus, at its narrowest part, where traversed 
by the Ship Canal, is 72 miles wide, by a straight 
line from Pelusium, in the Mediterranean, to 
Suez, in the Red Sea, and is every way suitable 
for the purpose, as lying in the natural basin of 
the district, towards which the land adjoining on 
both the African and Asiatic sides gradually slopes. 
The level of the two seas {s nearly the same, the 
Red Sea being only six inches higher at a mean 
level than the Mediterrancan. 


When Bonaparte entertained this scheme in 1798 
the scientific men of the expedition represented 
that the Red Sea was 33 feet higher, which made 
him give it up. The project was not a new one. 
An old “Canal of the Kings” was cut by Pharaoh 
Necho and the Ptolemies from Bubastis to Suez, 
100 miles long, which, getting choked with sand, 
was cleared out in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and restored by Caliph Omar, as the Canal of the 
Faithful. Traces of it are discernible at Suez. 
When M. de Lesseps first published his plan, a 
rival project was brought out by M. Talabot for a 
canal from Alexandria to Suez, 250 miles long, via 
Cairo, corresponding nearly with the existing line 
of rail. 

The present great work, according to the Admi- 
ralty suryey, is 87 geographical miles long (abont 
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100 English miles), from Port Said light to the 
lights at Suez, and consists of about one-fourth 
canal, artificially made, while the rest runs through 
natural lakes lying in the hollows, chiefly the Bitter 
Lakes and Lake Timsah, which, though shallow, 
are sufficiently deep to be turned to account. The 
canal cutting was intended to be 327 feet wide at 
the surface of the water, 72 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 26 feet deep. Where the cuttings are hard 
and costly, the surface width is considerably 
reduced. It is now being widened and slightly 
deepened as stated above. The work at first was 
done by the forced labour of fellahs, who scooped 
out the sand, mud, ete., in the line of the cutting, 
and carried it off in baskets. Their labour was 
afterwards superseded by sixty or seventy steam 
dredging machines. The excavation was compara- 
tively easy, as there is little stone along the line 
except at Chalouf. The Canal begins at 

Port Said, 18 miles west of Pelusium, 155 miles 
from Alexandria, and 12 hours from Jaffa, in 
Palestine. Porutation, 42,000, 

Hotes. — Eastern Exchange ; 
Savoy. 

Acenrs.—Many Companies have Agents here, 
inluding the P. and O. Company (Mr. G. Royle); 
the French Messageries (Mons. Labuss{tre); the 
Orient Line; British India Steam Navigation 
Company; the Austrian Lloyd's Co., etc. 

Britisu Consvt.—D. A. Cameron, Esq. 

Unitep Statzs Consut.—H. Broadbent, Esq. 

STEAMERS.—From here to Mediterranean, Adri- 
atic, and Black Sea Ports, Alexandria, Beyrout, 
Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Zanzibar, and the East, 
including India, China, the Straits, and Australia. 

Communication once daily (4 hours) with 
Ismailia, by light 30in. gauge rail for inails and 
passengers oly. Thence to Cairo by rail, also to 
Suez. 

‘Trams from the quays to the town. 

The Canal is sultry in the day ; chilly at night, 
with heavy dew. 

Boats.—Threepence for the short distance to 
the shore. 

Port Said is a modern town, daily increasing in 
importance by traffic through the Canal, but dirty 
and uninviting. It is named after the late Viceroy; 
contains 25,000 inhabitants; is laid out in regular 
streets, standing on ground made by sand and mud 
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excavated from the Canal. The sea is very shallow 
for some distance out, owing to the Nile deposits. 
There is little of interest, except the novelty, and 
there are swarms of importunate beggars. It 
has a quay basin of 187 acres, and dry dock 
440 feet long for shipping, outside which is the 
port or roadstead. This lies between two break- 
waters or Bfoles running out from the land, the 
western one 7,000 feot long, the eastern 6,000 fect. 
The western mole slopes towards the eastern, so 
much so that, while their shore ends are 4,600 feet 
apart, the sea ends are only 2,300 feet, ‘They are 
17 feet wide at the top, and are composed of blocks 
of artificial concrete of sand, mud, clay, lime (from 
Theil, near, Marseilles, in proportion of 1 in 44 of 
sand), and salt water. Each block was made on 
the spot, in a mould, and weighs abont 20 tons. 
It was allowed to stand about three months to dry 
before being deposited in its place. The port has 
a uniform depth of 30 fect, kept up by means of 
steam dredgers, consuming about 1,000 tons of 
coal per week. The Lighthouse, with an electric 
light, is about 180 fect high. 


From Port Said the Canal passes the lagoon of 
Menzaleh, a very shallow lake (swarming with 
fowl, pelicans, white and rose coloured flamingos, 
etc.), only separated from the sea by a narrow 
strip. It is the site of old cornfields, once 
fertilised by the Tanitic branch of the Nile, and 
now desolate, but capable of reclamation, Tbe 
Canal cuts through a strip of sand 4 miles wide, 
and about 4 feet above sea level, separating the 
Menzaleh lagoon from that of Ballah, which is 
traversed along its whole width. Then comes the 
plateau of EC Guisr, the highest ground in the 
Isthmus, through which the Canal is taken by a 
cutting in sandstone to the plain of Lake Timsah 
(or Crocodile Lake), which, in one part, is 19 feet 
below sea level. Ex Guise has a church, mosque, 
ete, On the north edge of Lake Timsah, accessible 
from Port Said by light rail, opened 1893, stands 


Ismailia, a sort of half-way capital between the 
two seas, 42 geographical miles from Port Said, 
44 miles from Suez, named after the late Viceroy, 
whose summer palace was here; with a mosque, 
church, banks, hotels and cafés, theatre, bazaar, 
hospital, avenues and square, offices and dockyard, 
and central railway station. Here the Fresh 
Water Canal from the Nile falls in: a necessary 
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work, 40 feet wide, 9 feet deep, opened 1862, before 
the Ship Canal was made, to supply drinking 
water along the line from Suez to Port Said on 
the north. It is also used by small sailing craft 
and for irrigation, and could be turned to good 
account if the Great Canal failed. ‘The construc- 
tion of this was facilitated by a third temporary 
service canal, 20 fect wide, 5 fect deep. Rail to 
Cairo in about 4 hours—see Route 18. Mo’ 
Victoria, 


From Ismailia the Canal crosses Lake Timsah 
to Toussoum and the Serapeum cutting (through a 
plateau 46 feet above sea), where the waters were 
let in hy the then Prince and Princess of Wales, 28th 
February, 1869. Thence to Great and Little Bitter 
Lakes (bitter from the salt), a tract of 100,000 acres, 
of tolerably deep water (formerly divided by a low 
sand bank), the chamnel through which is marked 
by lights and beacons. 


Beyond is the stony plateau of Chalouf, 26 feet 
above sea level, which slopes down towards Suez, 
by a plain only 6} feet above sea level. Here is 
a cutting 4 miles long, following which, in the 
direction of an ancient canal and the monument 
at Madama, we reach the lagoon of Suez, and the 
shallow inlet by which it joins the Red Sea. 


A small vessel went from Ismailia to Suez, 15th 
August, 1865. Coal was shipped right through 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Company in 1867. 
It was opened 17th November, 1869, by a procession 
of English and foreign steamers, in presence of 
the Khedive, the Empress Eugénic, Emperor of 
Austria, Crown Prince of Prussia, and other 
personages at Ismailia, attended with religious 
ceremonies performed by the Mollah’s and 
Napoleon HI.’s almoner, Bishop Bauer. On the 
27th, the Brazilian, of 1809 tons, 380 feet long, 
30 fect broad, went through, drawing 17} to 
20} feet of water; she made the return trip 25th 
February, 1870. From that time passages have 
becn made a'most daily, chiefly by British vessels, 
and by much larger craft (such as the great troop- 
ships of 4,000 tons, and the P. and O. ships of 
8,000 tons), as recorded in the /sthme de Suez, a 
French newspaper. The armour-plated turret ship 
Magdala passed through in, January, 1871, on her 
way to Bombay. ‘The Agamemnon also passed 
through on her way to, and return from, the China 
Station. 
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ITINERARY OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
Fuom Porr Sarp. 
The total length of the Canal, including the sea 
| approaches, is 99 miles. 
| Geographical 


jiles. 
8—Ras el Esh village, south side of Lake 
Menzaleh 

18—Pait of a dried-up lake. 

| 25—Kiintara siding, 1,00 feet long, on the old 
road and telegraph route to Syria. High 
waters reach to this, and sands drift heavily 
\ in east winds. A small Hotel here. 


28) Ballah Lake; between clay swamps and low 

34f hills,” 

36—E1 Ferdane village, 

39—E] Guisr village. A cutting between banks, 
70 to 100 feet high; mosque and floating 
bridge. 

41—Khédive’s summer house, on Lake Timsah. 
A slight northerly current felt here. 

42—Ismailia, 44 miles from Suez. Occupied by 
the British Army, 14th August, 1882. 

46—Toussoum. 

49—Serapeum railway station, on a plateau; 
banks 30 to 40 feet high; ruins of a monu- 
ment, on ‘a hillock, with Persian and 
Egyptian characters, close to station and 
remains of old canal. 

54—Light, on north side of Great Bitter Lake 
(Lake Amecr), Shebrewet Peak, in the 
Gcneffe Hills, to the south-west. 

62—Light at south end of Great Bitter Lake. 

65—Kabret-el-Aischouhe (two or three houses), at 
north end of Little Bitter Lake; near ruins 
of a Persepolitan monument. Genefie 
station and hills 5 to 6 miles distant. 

70—Middle of the lake (the channel is buoyed), 
where the Red Sea tides begin to be felt. 

75—Shalloufeh or Chalouf railway station, on a 
stone plateau, near remains of the old canal 
and El Tarraba Hill, Here the cutting, 4 
niles long, is narrowed, between banks 40 
feet high. Occupied 1882. 

81—Madama. Pontoon bridge, and a ruined 
monument on a hill, with remains of the old 
canal. 

86—Suez Lights, near the harbour, and the dry 
dock. 
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‘The charges are high, though theresa consider- | 


able saving when it is set against the extra cost of 
a voyage to Calcutta, etc., round the Cape of Good 
Hope; the respectlve distances being 6,500 miles 
and 11,600 miles. The allowed rate for steamers 
is 5 to 6 knots an hour. The Canal will not do for 
paddle-wheel boats; and the sand storms and 
excessive evaporation to which it is liable are 
among the weak points demanding constant 
attention. Sidings, called gares in French, are 
provided here and there for meeting ships. A 
telegraph wire runs through from Port Said to 
Suez, following the rail and Sweet Water Canal 
along the second half, between Ismailia and Suez. 


The Red Sca tide, which rises 5 to 6 fect at Suez, | 


is felt up to the Bitter Lakes; and the Mediter- 
ranean tide to Kéntara. 

The Canal is stated to be in a very satisfactory 
condition, A minimum depth of 26 fect main- 
tained by dredging. Ships up to 6,000 tons, 
drawing under 25 fect of water, go through in an 
average time of 81} hours. With the employ- 
ment of the electric light, the apparatus for 
which is taken on board at Port Said, and 
discharged at Suez, and vice versa, the average 
time is 20 hours. In the first ten months of 1872 
587 ships went through, being more than in all 
the four half-years preceding. Toll was levied on 
the gross tonnage, but by a new regulation it is 
now laid on the net tonnage. The recelptain 1873 
were 24,297,000 francs, with a balance on the right 
side—a balance which began to be felt only in 
1872; and the total cost has been over £20,000,000, 
In 1877 the annual receipts rose to 33,490,000 
francs, of which 4} millions were profit. The 
tonnage now is 9¥ millions, and the receipts in 
1898 were £3,411,790, About three-fourths are 
derived from British shipping. 


The Egyptian Government once intended to} 


carry the Railway from Suez along the African 
shore of the Red Sca to near Cape Guardafui; 
thence steamers were to run to Aden, by which 
five days would be saved, and the dangers of the 
Red Sea avoided. 
SUEZ.—Railway and Telegraph Station. 

PopULatioy (1889), 12,000, a mixture of Turks, 
French, Arabs, Italians, ote. 

About 10 miles west is Jibel Attaka,a mountain 
range, 2,700 feet above sea. 
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Horets.—Orient; Bel Air. 

STEAMERS.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's Steamers. Since the arrangement by which 
|the mails are now carried through the Canal 
instead of by Alexandria, these steamers no longer 
call so frequently at Suez as formerly. Every 
information can be obtained from the Agent, Mr. 
F. G. Davidson. 

British India Company (Agents, Messrs. Beyts 
and Co.), weekly, for Bombay and Persian Gulf; 
fortnightly, for other ports. 

Orient Company (Agents, W. Stapledon & Sons) 
twice a month, 


Navigazione Italiana, Nethertands, and other 
| Steamers, asin the Skeleton List. 


| 


French Messagerics every two weeks to India, 
China, ete.; and every four weeks to Mauritius, 
Australia, ete; Agent, Mons, deiaNoé. A transfer 
to other steamers is made at Colombo by passen- 
gers to China or Australia, 

Railway from the Docks (at Terreplein) to the 
town. 

Rarway to Ismailia, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

Te 

Britisn Consci.—J. R. Norrish, Esq. 

U.S. Coxsun.—A. W. Haydn, Esq. 

Mepican Orricer.—Dr. Creswell. 


apn.—To Cairo, Alexandria, London, &e, 


Opsects or Nortice.—Small Battery, Bazaar, 
Ice House of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, English Cemetery, Custom House, Gate 
(entering from the desert), Mosque, Hospital for 
Pilgrims, built by the Pasha, The English Victoria 
| Hospital and the Baths are near the railway sta- 
tion, The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
here 26th March, 1869. Water is supplied by the 
Sweet Water Canal. Bust of Waghorn (who first 
opened up the Overland Route), at the end of the 
Canal, erected by the Canal Company, 1872. 
Ibrahim Pasha's Dry Dock, 416 feet long and 78 
wide, was opened 1867, at the sea end of the rail, 
3 miles from the town. Here H.M. frigate Forte 
and the Jumna troopship were docked. The 
|p. and O. Company's repairing dock is 360 fect 
long. A mole of 850 yards, and pier harbour, with 
50 acres of quay, are made. There is anchorage 
for large ships in the Roads, at some distance. 
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This is the station for a division of the Govern- 
ment transports running to Bomba 
tion with the other division from England to 
Alexandria and Suez. ‘There are now many well- 
built houses belonging tomerchants and the Agents 
of the different Companies settled here—such as 
the P. and O. Company, the Messageries Maritimes, 
British India, Orient, cte.; also the Khedivieh Mail 
Steamer Company (Agents, Messrs. Cook and Son), 
carrying mails and trading to the Red and Arabian 
Seas, and other parts. They leave on Friday for 
Jeddah, 645 miles, and Souakin ; every other Fri- 
day for Massowa, Hodeida, ete., down to Aden. 

Distances down the Red Sea by British India 
Company's boats:—to Jeddah 645 miles, Hodeidah 
470 miles, Aden 230 miles, Macullah 280 miles, 
Kurrachee 1,200 miles, Bombay 500 miles. 

Suez is no longer so important as‘ formerly, 
owing to the clranges in the mail arrangements, 

Hixte,—If arriving by land, proceed to hotel, 
sclect bedroom, take a bath, and retire to rest until 
refreshments are ready. Table d’Héte at 9 a.m., 
2 and 6 p.n., and always about a quarter o! 
hour after the arrival of the trains from Cairo. 
Make inquiries at the Railway Office if anything 
has to be paid for overweight of luggage, and see 
to the transference of baggage to tho Indian 
packet. For Passage money eastward of Suez 
rupees are taken at about Is, 4d.; dollars at a 
little under 2s, Westward, payments are in 
sterling. 

Suez is hot in summer, June to September, but 
the winter climate is remarkably fine and dry; 
cool, October and November; and cold, December 
to February. Confirmed invalids suffering from 
lung disease come here from Cairo or Alexandria, 
Water at the Suez Canal and the P. and 0. 
quarters is brought by special pipes from the 
Fresh Water Canal, and distributed to the rest of 
the town. 

Good fishing and shooting. Stores and bazaars 
in connection with the hotel. Visitors to Mount 
Binal, ete., are furnished with dragomans and 
supplies, Otto of roses, turquoises, pottery, and 
amber may be got. Beautiful oranges are generally 
to be obtained here. English money is current. 

At Nakhi Fort, on the Pilgrim Route, Prof. 
Palmer, Capt. Gill, and Lieut. Charrington were 


y, in connec- | 
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Ossects 1N THE VicisiTY oF Suez, viz.:—Well 
of Moses, near the Valley of Wanderings and the 
point (now dry land) where the Israelites crossed. 
the Red Sea. At Zorr or Tur are a few houses, 
where travellers may land for Mount Sirai and 
Mount Horeb, called Djevel Musa, or Mountain of 
Moses, both about 100 miles distant. You must 
go ten or twelve hours’ journey to be able to get 
sight of them. Many conical peaks are in view, 
5,000 to 8,000 fect high. The quarantine station 
is at Torr. 

SUEZ TO ADEN BY THE RED SEA. 

To Aden is a trip of three days, down the Babr 
Alquizum or Bahr Suwais of the Arabs, The ther- 
mometerin July ranges from 91°to 97°; and the heat 
is so great that travellers, whether acclimatised or 
not, should be exceedingly cautious. The steamer 
proceeds for about 18 hours a distance of 170 miles 
down the Gulf¢f Suez, or Jubal Strait, 20 to 30 miles 
broad, with ridges of table land about 3,000 feet 
high on both sides. It joins the Gulf of Akaba on 
the Arabian side, where both join the Red Sea at 
an angle inclosing the Mount Sinai region, 5,000 
to 8,000 fect high. The Ashrafi Shoal is in Jubal 
Strait. The Akaba Gulf runs from Ras Mohammed 
up to Petra, past Jabal-el-Mir, 5,000 feet high, a 
day’s journey from Akaba, which Dr. Beke believed 
to be the true Mount Sinai. In the mouth of 
Jubal Strait, opposite the Telegraph Station, is 

Shaduan Island, where the Carnatic was wrecked, 
13th September, 1869. 

The Red Sea proper, which begirs here, is 1,200 
miles long, by about 115 to 205 miles broad, with a 
depth of 400, occasionally 1,000 fathoms; and lies 
between Arabia on the east, and Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia, on the west. It forms one of the 
western boundaries of Asia, and is supposed to have 
derived its name either from the quantity of red 
coral found in it, or from Edom (which signifies 
red), which was on its eastern shore. The waters 
are blue. It is remarkable for the number and 
size of its dangerous coral reefs, which are usually 
20 to 80 feet above the surface, and are plainly 
seen growing down in the clear water below. The 
route was opened by Lieut. Waghorn in 1837, 
when the Hugh Lindsey steamer first carried the 
mails between Suez and Bombay. The navigation 
is rather tedious than dangerous, owing to the 


murdered by the Arabs 1882, 


prevailing winds blowing up and down, viz., 
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8.S.E. October to May, N.N.W. June to October, 
so that (if sailing) for ‘six months you cannot get 
into the Red Sea, and the other six months you 
cannot get out of it.” It is usual to keep mid- 
channel, as being the most free from reefs, which 
chiefly line the coast. 


After Jubal Isiands, two remarkable rocks, 
called The Brothers (marked by a new Lighthouse), 
are passed In 36 hours; on a level with Kos eir, 
a good harbour on the Egyptian side, the 
Nearest point for the Nile and ‘Thebes (across 
the desert), and a Telegraph station. Farther 
down on the same side is Berenice, opposite the 
First Cataract. On the opposite Arabian side is 
Yembo, the port for Medina, 100 miles inland, 
where the Prophet died. Numerous boats and 
steamers are secn conveying pilgrims to Jeddah 
(PoruLation, 40,000, where the British India Co. 


call weekly), about 180 miles further on, and 


about mid-way between Sucz and Aden, 


Mecca, (PoPcLation, 45,000), about three days’ 
journey inland, the birthplace of their prophet 


Mahomet, who was driven from that city to; 


Medina in A.p.622, Hence that epoch is called 
the Hegira or Hijra (Flight), and forms the 
Mahometan era, from which 

reckoned. 


About 200 miles beyond Jeddah are the 
Konfadeh Islands, facing Souakin Island on the 
Egyptian side (English Consul)—the port of the 
Soudan, or Nubia, Souakin attained consider- 
able notoriety from its having, during the war in 
the Soudan, been subjected to constant attacks 
from Osman Digma, The so-called “rebels” were 
driven off with heavy loss, December, 1888, At 
Tenesep and Jebel-el-Zelt, lower down, very pro- 
ductive petroleum wells have heen opened. Next 
(about 120 miles) come the Farssu Islands, on the 
east side; and at about 15° lat. on the west side is 

Massowah, a group of Coral Islands, in the 
mouth of Annesley Bay; at the bottom of which, 
60 miles from Massowah, is Zoulla (ancient Adu/is), 
the base of the Abyssinian Expedition under 
Lord Napier of Magdala, which landed here from 
Bombay, October, 1867, for the purpose of rescuing 
Captain Cameron and other captives from the 

u 


their dates are: 
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| hands of King Theotore, which was accomplished 
in April, 1868, after his defeat and death at Mag- 
dala, Two piers, ete., have been erected. Across 
the strip of plain, 15 miles wide, belonging to 

Egypt, are the Abyssinian mountains, 8,000 to 

10,000 feet high, which were penetrated by the 
| first division of the army through the newly dis- 
| covered pass of Kormayloo, leading up to Senafé, 
| 50 miles distant, on a healthy table land; occupied 
| by the troops, December, 1867. Magdala is 400 
| miles further. Massowah is now occupied by the 
Italians. For Abyssinia, see Route 37. 
| Daedalus Light, th’ volcanic Island of Jibel Teer 
| (birds), or Dokhan, very seldom seen in eruption, 
but aseended by Major Leveson, 1867; Aboo Eyle; 
| two guano islands; the Zebayer and Jibel Toogur; 
and, about twelve hours before reaching Perim, 
the Great and Little Hamish or Hanish, where the 
P. and O, boat Alma was wrecked. 

Hodeidah, 70 miles above Mocha, is a port 
| (Poruration, 33,000) touched at by the British 
India Company weekly, Britis Vice-Consvr. 

The boat then passes Mocha, in Yemen, famed 
for its coffee, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeh 
(Babu'lmandab, Gate of Tears, most probably so 
called from the number of vessels wrecked in 
passing through it in the earlier times of naviga- 
tion), which is hemmed in by barren rugged rocks. 
In the mouth, 40 miles from Mocha, is the barren 


ISLAND OF PERIM, 

one mile from the Arabian, 9 miles from the African 
coast, and 96 miles from Aden, It stands 245 feet 
| above sea, has a Lighthouse, and is 14 miles long. 
Thereis an excelient harbour, well sheltered, where 
forty ships of the line could anchor safely 100 yards 
from the shore. Sir David Baird captured it in 1708, 
The East India Company formed a garrison here in 
1857; and it is under the Political Resident at Aden, 
It belonged to Turkey, and is an Important station, 
absolutely commanding the entrance of this sea. 
‘The temporary arsenal, fortifications, and store 
warehouses have been removed, and nothing now 
remains except a walled lighthouse aud quarters 
for a company of Sepoys. Supplies obtained from 
Aden, Assab Bay, on the west coast, was 
bought by Italy of the Rubattino Company for a 
free port. 

| This portion of the voyage to India is by far 
the most trying to most constitutions. Although 
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double awnings are placed over the decks, still the 
rays of the sun penctrate, and render the atmo- 
sphere, whilst sitting on deck from 8 a.m, to 
3 p.m., almost unbearable. This is one of the 
principal causes why European troops were not 
sent overland at the first outbreak of the Indian 
rebellion in 1857. rely is there a breath of 
wind; the body becomes heated, and recourse is 
had to drinking soda-water and pale ale to assuage 
the burning thirst which all travellers experience, 
whether they traverse it for the first or sixth 
time. An aperient draught, if taken occasionally 
at this time, will tend to prevent an attack of 
fever, 


Leaving Perim the steamer, turning east-north- 
east, passes a series of precipitous headlands along 
the south coast of Yemen or Arabia Felix. Flying 
fish are seen. Below Perim are Obok and the 
Gulf of Tajourra, with the island of Mahah lying 
in it. These are French possessions, the houndary 
being Cape Djiboudjeh, eastward of which the 
territory is English. 


ADEN--7elegraph Station. 

An English settlement and conling station, lat. 
16947/N., leng. 40° 9 F., ona barren and rocky 
peninsula, 10 miles by 5 miles, hemmed in by hills, 
with a gap towards Seerah Island, in the crater of 
an extinct volcano, and situated on the east end 
of it, connected with the mainland by a causeway 
1,350 yards wide. © Landing at Post Office Pier. 
Steamer stops three hours to coal. 

PoPUuLATION, 34,860; chiefly the natives, Somalis, 
tall and savage looking, with yellow mop-heads, 
Feathers may be best bought at the town, 


Horets.—L'Univers ; Prince of Wales; and 
de VEurope. The Hotels, decidedly the best 
buildings, are situated at the edge of the beach, 
in a kind of crescent, and consist of one immense 
ground flour, having a well-protected verandah 
entirely round it. The accommodation afforded 
is fair. 


Aden is a free port, and has an outer and inner 
harbour, with a trade showing signs of expansion, 
but hindered by official restrictions, Water is 
scarce here, as it seldom rains more than once in 
three years; and 4 condensing apparatus (Invented 
by Dr. Normandy) has been erected near the port 
by the P. and O. Company's Agent. This 
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apparatus fs ulso in use on vessels, Here the 
natives eagerly dive for money, which they will 
wring up from a great depth, Vessels are 
signalled from a conical peak called Signal Hill. 
Cool, November to February, 

A good road, but unsheltered, 5 miles long 
leads to the Town or “Tanks,” where almost the 
only verdure {s to be seen. Governor's House and 
Gardens: the Government Buildings and Fortifica- 
tions; European Hospital; and the Barracks and 
Cantonments for Cavalry and Infantry, at Turkish 
Wall; Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, 
and a mosque; with the Bazaar, where sheep with 
fat tails (sometimes weighing 10lbs.) are seen. 
Their flavour is as good as that of any English 
mutton, The manner in which the houses are 
constructed and built in the sand is worthy of 
notice; all being made of bamboo. Except the 
Governor's Gardens, a small Park is almost the 
only green spot here, besides a few trees and 
shrubs to be seen on the mainland. However, the 
soil being voleanic has theelementsof fruitfulness 
provided irrigation can be supplied. This is 
partially found in the Tanks, which are the great 
sight here. ‘There are eleven or twelve of them, of 
various sizes, in a gorge overlooking the town. 
They are of solid masonry, looking like forts, and 
were first built many centuries ago, but had been 
neglected, and gradually filled up with rubbish 
till the English took possession, since which large 
sums have been spent in their reconstruction. 
They hold enough for two or three years’ con- 
sumption. The water is carried down to the town 
by donkeys and camels. 

Unitep States ConscLaTe. 

Post-Orrice on the beach. 

Conmercr.—A considerable trade is carried on 
with the interior of Arabia by means of asses and 
camels, and also with the African portsof Berbera 
and Bulhar, opposite South Zanzibar, ete. Coffee. 
gums, and hides are exported. Ostrich feathers 
and eggs are for sale. 

Cowasjee’s is the best store here. 

Artillery Mess on the shore. 

Honrses.—Two rupees per diem. 
(very scarce), 5 rupees per diem. 

Boat Hirk. — Outer harbour, each 
4 rupee: inner, ¥ ype. 


Carriages 


person, 
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Sreamers.—The P. and O. Company's steamers 
(Mr. T. M. F. Major, Agent) arrive here outward- 
bound with the Bombay mails every Tuesday ; 
with mails for Colombo and Calcutta every other 
Wednesday ; for Australia and China every other 
Tuesday. Homeward-bound mails from Bombay 
arrive every Friday. French Messageries steam- 
ers (Agent, Mons. Labussitre) arrive every other 
Thursday for Colombo, etc; and leave for Mauritius 
on the 24th of every month. British India Co. 
has a junction here for Java, Singapore, Saigon, 
Hong Kong, ete., and the East African Coast, in 
connection with the Cape and Mauritius. 


Hisroricat Events.—In 1837 the Sultan of 
Lahaj held Aden, and plundered a British vessel 
from Madras, which wascast ashore. The Indian 
Government captured it in 1839, and later the 
village of Shaik Othman, 6 miles, where good 
water is found, was bought from this Sultan, 
who is now a good neighbour. Total area of 
Great and Little Aden, about 70 square miles. 
Aden was declared a free port in 1850, and 
developed rapidly. The tanks were renovated, 
but the work of 20 years restored only a quarter 
of the ancient works. Being in the direct route 
between India and Africa, Aden has served in 
British hands to diminish the Slave Trade, and is 
now a commercial port, with a large trade in 
ndian and African produce. 


OssEcTs IN THE ViciniTY.—There is hardly 
anything worthy of note in the suburbs except 
the Monument to the Ist Bombay Fusiliers, who 
fell at the capture of Aden, The coast of Arabia 
consists of rugged, picturesque, bare-looking hills. 
The peculiar conical hills of bluish-red quartz 
rock probably indicatea volcanic origin. Socotra, 
outside the Gulf of Aden, was occupied pro tem. 
by England, 1878, and on the 23rd April, 1886, a 
protectorate treaty was signed, the Sultan agree- 
Ing not to treat with any but the British nation. 
Length, about 138 miles; extreme breadth, 40 
miles. 

A Telegraph Cable down the Red Sea from Suez 


to Aden and Bombay was successfully Inid by the 
Great Eastern, 23rd March, 1870. 
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Hints.—Previous to quitting the steamer, the 
traveller should ascertain the exact time of the 
ship's departure, Six to eight hours are gener- 
ally allowed for coaling. 


ADEN TO BOMBAY. 

The distance by the Mail Route is 1,664 miles, 
and the voyage takes from 4 to 5 days. Soon 
after leaving Aden land Is lost to sight, and the 


| track is across the Arabian Sea, About 700 miles 
| from Aden and 100 miles north of the ocean track 
|are the Kooria Mooria Islands, comprising 


Hallanea, Jibblea, Haske, Soda, and Gurjud, On 
Jibblea the guano deposits were worked for a 
period, but at present the islands are practically 


| abandoned from the commercial point of view.—- 


For Bounay, see Route 24. 


ADEN TO COLOMBO. 

The voyage from Aden to Colombo occupies from 
7 to 8 days, during which the temperature varies 
between 78° and 96° (in August). The constella- 
tions of the Ship and Southern Cross eome into 
view at night. As Ceylon is approached its 
appearance is extremely picturesque: a fine undu- 
lating country, well wooded to the water's edge, 
and fringed by cocoa-nut trees; lofty verdant 
ranges tower in the distance, covered with groves 
| of talipat and other palms, and timber trees. 


ADEN TO AUSTRALIA. 

From ADEN the distances along the Queensland 

Mail Route are—to Batavia 3,950 miles, Thursday 

Island 2,256 miles, Cooktown 430 miles, Towns- 

| ville 258 miles, Bowen 103 miles, Mackay 118 

miles, Rockhampton 193 miles, Brisbane 328 miles; 
total, 7,536 miles. 


ADEN to FREMANTLE direct, 4,924 miles (and for 
other AUSTRALIAN Ports via Cape Leeuwin), is 2 
shorter voyage by 340 nautical miles than the 
| mail and usual passenger track via Colombo, see 


Route 29, . 


Anew to the Perstaw Gurr Ports, either via 
Karachi or direct to Muscat, for both of which 
voyages see Route 23. 


Aven to Batavia, see Route 27, 


| Aven to-Zaxzmpar,, see Roule 37. 
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SECTION II. 


INDIA IN GENERAL. 


THE EMPIRE OF INDIA. 

In attempting the study of questions connected with India, the main points to be grasped at the 
outset are, firstly, its extent, and secondly, the strongly marked differences between the physical 
conformation and climatic conditions of the countries which it comprises, and between tho races by 
which it is inhabited, the languages which they speak, and their habits and modes of life. No greater 
mistake can be made than the common one of considering India as one country. It is a Continent as 
large as Europe (excluding Russia), and mitch more populous, It contains more nations; more 
climates; more races; more creeds; more racial, religious, and social feuds; and its peoples differ 
from one another in every poasible way moro widely than do the varicus peoples of the Continent of 
Europe. 

This extensive empire, twenty-five times the size of England and Wales, lies between 8* 4! and 36° 
N. lat., and 66° and 99° 30’ E. long., and comprises all the countries situated between the mountains 
of Tartary and Tibet on the north; Bhutan, Assam, and the Bay of Bengal on the cast; the Indian 
Ocean on the south; and the Arabian Sea and Persia on the west. y 

It is made up of four great natural divisions, viz.:—Ist. Hindustan Proper (from “Hindu” and the 
Persian word “stan,” “country”), which includes all the portion of the country north of the River 
Nerbudda, exclusive of the Punjab, é&c., though the name especially applics to the northern portions 
of the Ganges and Jumna basins, 2nd. The Deccan (dukshina,“ south”), the district, mostly table-land 
between the Nerbudda and the Kistna, including Orissa. rd. The Peninsula, which comprises the 
whole tract south of the River Kistua. 4th, The North-Western Provinces, with the Punjab, Sindb, 
@awaipur, &. 

The Empire of India consists of the Provinces under direct rule, as given in the subjoined table; of 
Burma; and of thirteen groups of Native States, details of which are also given below. The only 
absolutely independent State is Nepal. Every Native State acknowledges the supremacy of the 
British Government; but in other respects their rights and obligations differ. Some merely acknow- 
ledge our supremacy; others also undertake to follow our advice, and to govern their subjects with 
justice; others again pay tribute, or provide for the maintenance of a contingent. Some have power 
of life and death; others must refer all grave cascs to English judges. Nearly all have received 
guarantees that their chiefs will be allowed to adopt successors on failure of heirs; and their 
continued existence has been thus secured, As Indian Dependencies, or complementary to the 
Indian Empire, are the other British possessions in the east, including Aden, Perim, Muscat, Oman, 
Burma, the Straits Settlements, and Hong-Kong, differing very much from cach other and from 
India. 
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DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 

Deccan, more accurately Dekkhan, a general 
name for India south of the Nerbudda (Sanserit 
—dakshina, south), down to Cape Comorin; as! 
distinguished from Hindustan proper, north of 
the Nerbudda; but more commonly restricted to the 
table-land between the Nerbudda and the Kistna, 

Dooab (‘Two Rivers”), the country between 
the Jumna and Ganges, and one of the most fertile 
and populous districts in India; watered by the 
Dooab or Ganges Canal, opened 1854. There are 
similar enclosed tracts in the Punjab and else- 
where, as the Jalander Dooab, Bari Dooab, 
Raichore Dooab, &c. 

Himalaya Mountains (Sanscr. hima, frost, 
dlaya, abode), the natural boundary of India, Tibet, 
and China, 1,500 miles long, from the Hindu Kush, 
near Kabul, to Assam, and 20,000 fect high on the 
average. The sacred lake of Manasorawar, where- 
abouts all the great rivers rise—the Ganges, Indus, 
ete.—is about the middle of the range, on the 
Tibet side. West of it, towards Simla, ete., are 
the lofty peaks of Nanda Devi, 25,749 feet ; Kamet, 
25,550 fect; and Gyu, 24,764 feet, East of it are 
Tingrimadan, 26,000 feet; Kinchinjunga, 28,176 
feet; Mount Everest, 29,002 feet, the highest yet 
measured, and hitherto the highest in the world 
(half a mile higher than Sorata in the Andes); and | 
the Dhwalagiri range, 25,000 to 28,000 fect. One 
peak, 28,287 feet high, is called Mount Albert, 
Kinchinjunga is in Sikkim, above Darjeeling, 
where the peaks are visible; they are sometimes 
seen at Patna, 150 miles distant; and sometimes 
at Ramnagar, 200 miles. There are passes over 
the range, used by the Tibet traders, 17,000 feet 
high, 4,000 feet above the snow line. At the 
Kashmere end, 15 miles from the Indus, is Dayar- 
mur Peak, 26,629 feet high. 

Kathiawar, a collection of 186 small Rajput 
states in the peninsular part of Gujrat, under 
a Political Agent resident at Rajkot. The most 
important chiefs are the Nawab of Junagarh, 
K.C.S.1.; the Jam of Naunagarh, along the Gulf 
of Kach; the Thakur of Bhavnagarh; and the Raj 
Sahib of Drangadra. There are nine chiefs of the 
second class. Remains of temples at Shatrunjaya, 
near Palitana; a rock inscription, 20 feet high, at 
Jungadh, left by Rajah Priyadarsi. about 258 B.c. 
and the famous ruined temple of Somnath, destroyed 
by Mahmud of Ghizni, the Idol-Breaker. 
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Malwa, a group of native states in Central 
India; formerly a political agency, headquarters 
at Agar. The states are Jaora, Ratlam, Sillam, 
and Sitaman, districts of Shahjahanpur, Agar, 
Mandsaur, and Neemuch, of Gwalior, or Sindhia, 
of Rampura, and Parganas of Indore (Holkar), 
Dewas, Jhalawar, &c. Area, 12,000 square miles. 
Porvtation, nearly 2,000,000. Much opium is 
raised by native growers, and exported through 
Bombay. 

Nepal, a native hill state, under the Himalayas, 
on the north frontier of Bengal, between Kumaon 
and Bhutan; having Khatmandu for its capital and 
seat of the residency, 100 miles west-south-west of 
Darjecling, and 100 miles north of Monghyr. It 
is regulated by treaty made after the war of 1814-15, 
by Lord Mofra and Sir D. Ochterlony. Khatmandu, 
on the the River Bishnutty, has a POPULATION of 
50,000, with the residency, and the palace of the 
Maharaja, who succecded in 1881, and whose family 
dates from 1767. ‘The famous minister Maharaja 
Sir Jung Bahadur, G.C.B. and G.C.S.1, who sided 
with the English in the Mutiny, died in 1877. The 
Terai is a marshy tract next to the frontier, covered 
with forest and jungle, in which elephants, buffa- 
loes, tigers, monkeys, the rhinoceros, etc., are found. 
At present travellers are prohibited from entering 
Nepal except with a special permit, difficult to 
obtain, 

Northern Circars, « strip of the Coromandel 
Coast, from Motapilly to Ganjam, annexed by 
Clive, 1759, and now divided into four districts. 

Panch Mahals, a collectorate in Kuira district, 
consisting of a number of small Mahals (chieftain- 
ships); the principal town being Jambaghora. * 

“Twenty-Four Pergunnahs,” in Bengal, 
east of the Hughli: a collectorate in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, noticeable as the first important posses- 
sion obtained hy the East India Company, by a 
grant from the Nawab, Mir Jafar, or Jafar Ali 
Khan, 1757, after the Battle of Plassey. It in- 
cludes Alipur, Cossipur, Kidderpur, &c., with 
Howrah and Old Fort William, on the west side 
of the river, and covers 2,300 square miles. Par- 
gana means a territorial division. 

North-West Frontier Province was created 


jin 1901 by transferring portions of the Punjaub 


(13,197 square miles, with a population of 2,044,000) 
and adding thereto Kurram, Mallakhand, Kharbar, 
Tochi, Gomal, and Shisari, under one administration. 
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ABBREYIATIONS PRINCIPAL SANITARIUMS IN 
Used in the Itineraries of the Indian INDIA. 
Routes. Bombay.— Matberan, Mahableshwar, and 


B Dék, or Travellers’ Bungalow. N.B.—These | Belghbouring smaller stations above Poona, see 
are always to be found in towns of any size | Northern Madras and Southern Maratha Routes, 


where theré are no hotels. Central India.—Mount Abu, see Rajputana 


i . Route. Pachmari, see Midland Route, 
BF Dék, or Travellers’ Bungalow, with man to| ““Buniah.—-Murreo and Dalhousie, see Punjab 


sapply food. Route. Simla, sce East India Route. 
R Refreshment and Waiting Room, North-Western Provinces,—Mussoorie and 
W Waiting Room only. Dehra Doon; Naini Tal; Ranikhet and Almora— 


see Rohilkhand Route. 
Bengal.—Darjeeling, see Bengal Route. 
Madras,—Ootacamund and Coonoor, see Nilgtrié 

Route, Kodaikanal, see South Indian Route. 
Ceylon.—Nanuoya and Uva. 


8 Sleeping accommodation. 
T Tea and Coffee provided. 


COUNTRIES BORDERING ON INDIA. 

Anam or Annam,—Area, 106,000 square miles. Population, 6,000,000. Bordered on the south by 
Cochin China, on the north by Tonquin. Capital, Hue, The country is under the protection 
of the French, who have occupied Tonquin, 

Burma,—Area, 200,000 square miles. Population, 3,500,000. Capital, Mandalay. Annexed by 
England, 1886. 


Thibet, or Tibet, under a Dalai-Lama at Lassa.—Area, 840,000 square miles. Population, 6,000,000. 


Chinese Turkestan.—Capital, Yarkand, 140 miles north-west of Kashgar. This and Thibet are 
practically parts of the Chinese Empire. 


Turkestan, comprising (1) Kurva, under a Khan. Area, 22,320 miles. Population, 700,000. 
(2) Boxwana, under an Amir at Bokhara, which is 120 miles from Samarcand. Arca, 92,300 
square miles. Population, 2,139,000. (3) Kuoxaxp. Area, 150,000 square miles. Population, 
500,000. These are now all vassal states of Russia, 


Afghanistan, containing Cabfl, Ghuzni, Kandahar, and Herat. 
Population, over 4,000,000. 
Balfichistan.—Capital, Kelat. Area, 106,000 square miles. Population, 220,500. 


Arabia, including Mecca and Medina, &c., under the Sultan; and Muscat, under an Inam.—Area, 
1,220,000 square miles. Population, 5,000,000 (?). ~ 


Distances of some of the chief places in these countries from Peshawur, on the Indian frontier, as 
follows:—Cabil, 150 miles. Ghuzni, 200 miles, Kandahar, 350 miles. Herat, 550 miles. (Herat to 
Merv, 225 miles; thence to Khiva, 330 miles.) Mashhad, 750 miles. Kelat, 600 miles. Balkh, or 
Belkh, 410 miles. Samarcand, 700 miles. Kokan, or Khokan, 900 miles. Bokhara, 690 miles 
Khiva, 990 miles. Ladak or Leh, in Thibet, 400 miles (or 300 miles from Amritsir). Yarkand, 
800 miles. Kashgar, 950 miles. 


Distances from Calcutta to the following :—Calcutta to the River Brahmaputra, by rail, 160 miles; 
thence up the river to Sudiya, in the Mishmee Hills, about 600 miles; thence over the mountains on 
the Chinese border to Batang (on the Yang-tse-Kiang), 300 miles. Batang stands 5,0U0 feet above sea, 
300 miles north of Talifoo. Calcutta to Darjeeling, 300 miles; thence over to Lassa, or Lhassa, in 
Thibet, 300 miles. Calcutta to Rangoon or Moulmein, by sea, 850 miles. Rangoon, up the Irawaddy, 
to Mandalay (Burmah), 450 miles. Thence by Bhamo (Burmah) to Momein (China) and Talifoo; 
over mountains 5,000 feet 10 7.500 feet high, and across the heads of the Rivers Salwen and Cambodia. 
‘Talifoo is 500 miles from Bhamo, on a lake, 7,000 fect above set, Talifoo to Yunan, or Yunnan, on 

- abranch of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 150 miles. ' Mowlmein to Yunan, about 750 miles: ‘over mountains 
4,000 feet to 7,000 feet high. Yunan is 1,800 to 2,000 miles from-Shanghai, by the Yang-tse-Kiang. 


-Area, 279,000 square miles, 
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Population, &c., of the 12 Governments or Provinces of British India, and of the 
Native Feudavory States attached to them according to the Census of 1891. 


Area, | Population 
Province Square 
Miles 
Government of Madras (including the small States of 
Pudukota, Banganapalli, and Sandhur) ... 141,189 


Government of Bombay, with Sindh, Aden, and Perim 
Lient.-Governorship of Bengal . 

. of the Punjab 

of the North-we: 

Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces 

” " of Assam 

e # of Lower Burma 

of Upper Burma i 

Commissionership of Berar (Haidarabad Assigned Districts) 

+ of Ajmere and Mhairwar: 

of Coor; 


1,172,952 are 132 


Population 


Area, 
Native Feudatory States Square Se 
Miles 1891 1901¢ 
Rajputana 12,016, 102" 9,841,032 
| Haidarabad (Nizam) a 11,537,040 | 11/174)897 
J Central India Agency with Bundelkhand. 835017883 
4 Baroda. 1,950.9 


3 | Mysore 
(Kashmir 

; (States under Bombay 
as Government 


80,900 
69,045 


{oo j 
North-West Province 799,675 
Central Province Government 1,983,496 
& [Shan States, 1891 (Burma, 1901). Z 1,228,460 
| 63,181,569 
Grand Total for all India, excluding French (203 miles) and). | | 


suese Settlements (2 f | 1,560,160 


‘Total area of India, in 1891, about 1,560,000 rquare | Greatest density of population: Rampur, 583; 
miles, and population about 287 millions, against | Qudh, 486; Bengal, 471; North-West Provinces, 
257 millions in 1881, which is thus distributed— | 436 to the square mile. 

Are:, 8q. mls. Population. | Population.—Of the 287 millions in 1891, 2073 

British India, under the} 964,093 .«. 221,000,000 | millions were Hindus, 573 millions Mohaminedans, 
eeroy 4» a 7 millions Buddhists, 24 millions Christians, 
Native States sews 505,167 66,000,000 | 13 millions Jains, 2 millions Sikhs, 1} m‘llions 
French and Portuguese 2,568 750,000 | aboriginal or Hill tribes, 90,000 Parsis, 17,000 

These figures include also Burma and the Shan | Jews, and 838,500 English. There are more 
States. Mohammedana in India than in any other country. 


* Exclusive of Bhils. + Provisional totals only from preliminary, census returns, 


INDIA. 


Races.—Broadly speaking, there are three dis- 
tinct stocks, (1) Dravidians, probably aborigines, 
now chiefly found in the South (Tamils, Telugus, 
&c.), or as hill tribes, some of these latter being 
probably older races than others; (2) Aryans, from 
the north, probably akin to the principal European 
families; (3) Pathans, Afyhans, and other mixed 
Aryans and Turanians, all Mohammedans, the 
latest conquerors before the British, though the 
bulk of the Mohammedans are converted natives. 

Language. —Hindi, in 1891, was spoken by 854 
millions; Panjabi, by 17$ millions; Bengali, by 
41} millions; Telugu, by 20 millions; Tamil, by 154 
millions; Gujarati, by 10} millions; Canarese, by 
9} millions; Marathi, by 18$ millions; Uriya, by 
9 millions; Burmese, by 6 millions; and Malaya- 
lim, by 6$ millions. Urd@, or Hindustani, the 
official or court language, is a sort of “pidgin” 
Hindi, more or less largely incorporated with 
Persian or literary Arabic words, according to the 
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scholars numbered 4,037,083 males and 425,761 
females. In these figures are included schools 
{and scholars in the Native States of Bombay 
Administration. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The members of the Civil Service consist of about 
900 servants, covenanted not to engage in business, 
| and military men in civil employ, mostly sent out 
jfrom the mother country, ass ted by the Un- 
\ 


covenanted Service, such as civil engineers, and 
{persons in the educational, telegraph, and other 
departments which are open to Europeans, Eura- 
sians, and Natives. “Eurasian” is a name 
invented by Lord Moira for Indian-born residents 
of mixed blood. Natives are now eligible to fill 
nearly every grade of the public service. Members 
from Europe are supplied by passed candidates, who 
study for two years, and are then transferred to 
appointments, from which they move up after four 
years to more highly paid posts. After eight 


race of the speakers. The different states in India | years’ service, more lucrative appointments may 
differ in language as much as Russian differs | be reached, qualifying for the senior branch and 
from Spanish. Sanscrit, the ancient literary | appointments from £2,500 to £6,000. Service of 
tongue, bears the nearest resemblance to the | not less than ten years qualifies for a retiring 
language of the original Aryan conquerors. The | pension, which is greater in proportion to the 


transition from the Prakrit form, allied to Sanscrit, 
to Hindi, Marathi, &c., is easy to trace. 

Climates.—Himalayan slopes are cool and in- 
vigorating. At Agra, on the plains of the North- 
Western Provinces, the average summer shade 
temperature is 94°, with dry heat, The east coast 
is hotter than the west. Vast burning deserts in 
Sindh, Rajputana, &c., often chilling cold in 
winter. Southern India has no winter; always 
more or less hot (damp heat), including Bombay. 
‘The Deccan is table-land and saludrious. 


Food Stuffs.—The popular idea is that the 
staple food of India is rice; this Is only the case in 
Bengal and some other humid, steamy districts. 
‘The bulk of the people of India live on varieties of 
millet, especially in the north, 
largely grown, but lentils, pulse, and various other 
kindred seeds form the most important food stuffs 
of a people of whom the larger portion is strictly 
vegetarian. 

Education.—In 1871-2 there were 43,200 normal 
schools, with 977,000 pupils (four-fifths being 
Hindus); in 1892-93 these had risen to 144,983 
schools, and 3,981,042 scholars; in 1900, the 


Wheat is also | 


number of years’ service. 
Particulars of appointments and cxaminations 
are given in the official Zndia List, issued yearly. 
| The European Army in 1899-1900 comprised 
76,143 men, all branches of the services excepting 
the Guards being represented. ‘The Native Army 
' consisted of 2,090 British officers and 138,698 non- 
commissioned native officers and men. 
Revenue.—For 1999-1900 the total revenue 
was £68,637,164, and the expenditure £65,862,541. 
Lanid.—In India, as in oriental countries gene- 
rally, the supreme Government is lord of the soil. 
In Bombay and Madras, the system prevails of 
the peasants piying the tax direct to the crown, 
In the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, the 
village system is the rule; that is, the whole 
| village stands for the joint rent. ‘The amount to 
be paid annually as land rent is usually settled 
for a term of thirty years, excepting in Bengal, 
where, under the zemindari system, land is taxed 
at a permanent rate, collected quarterly from the 
| landlord, and is farmed out by him to the collector 
| at rents varying with clreumstances. In Oudh, 
\about two-thirds of the land are eid by 272 
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great landlords (talukdars). In 1886 a new law 
improved the position of the cultivator, a term of 
seven years being fixed for the then current rent, 
with right, on expiry, of renewal at not more 
than 63 per cent. advance. Zemindar and talukdar 
are almost convertible terms. The tendency is to 
encourage peasant proprietors; and their social 
progress of late years is remarkable. 


One great and unchangeable mark of the Hindu 
community is the village system, in which the 
inhabitants manage their own affairs, under a 
headman, whose office is sometimes hereditary. 
The carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, potter, &., 
are servants of the village, and are paid by dues 
levied on the total produce at harvest time, 

Commerce.—/mports, 1900, £47,141,242 of 
merchandise and 4:13,972,542 specie. Exports, 
£711,588,455 goods; £37,318,281 specie. Imports 
from India into the United Kingdom, £27,388, 106; 
and exports from the United Kingdom to India, 
£30,115,752. 

On irrigation works about 30 millions have 
been expended, yielding 3} per cent. Of late 
years the Indian tea has largely superseded the 
Chinese article. The British imports of tea in 1893 
were: China, 36 million pounds; India, 108 million 
pounds; Ceylon, 66 million pounds. The areas 
under cultivation and quantities produced in 1893 
were as follow:—Assam and Cuchar, 255,998 
acres, 97 million pounds; Bengal, 110,800 acres, 
31f million pounds; North-West Provinces, 8,418 
acres, 8 million pounds; Punjab, 9,237 acres, 
1} million pounds ; Madras and Burma, 5,784 acres, 
1 million pounds; total area, 391,120 acres; total 
produce, 5,784 million pounds. 

Productions, Manufactures, &c.,comprise— 
Muslins, calico, diamonds, rubies, d&e., indigo, 
opium, raw silks, cotton, sugar, spices, drugs, 
woven silks, Cashmere shawls, rice, pepper, gold. 
saltpetre, cinnamon, castor oil, tea, coffee, vilseeds, 
cardamoms, ginger, capsicum, cumin, turmeric, 
pearls, teak, tobacco, sandal wood, quinine, jute, 
hemp, fiax, borax, lapis-lnzuli, bezoar, iron, copper, 
coal, &c.; in fact every production of the tropics 
at large is now raised in India, specimens of 
which, together with {llustrations of the manners, 
dress, employments, &c., of the people, can be 
seen in the Indian Museum and the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, London. India has 
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every climate, and everything can be raised in 

one or other part, Fibrous plants grow in every 

thicket. The palm has “865” uses, 
RAILWAYS. 

The construction of railways in India dates 
from 1853, In the words of Sir John Strachey 
(from whose very instructive lectures on India 
quotations will be given), “People had become 
alive to the fact that without the material appli- 
ances which facilitate and cheapen the means of 
communication and production there could be ne 
rapid progress either in the condition of the 
people or the eficiency of the Government. In 
1853 the necessity of constructing railways to 
connect the chief provinces and cities of India was 
declared by Lord Dalhousie in a minute which 
laid the foundation of the existing system of 
railway communication. ‘The great lines were 
soon afterwards commenced: the East Indian 
Railway, from Calcutta towards the Northern 
Provinces, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and the Madras Railway, starting respectively 
from Bombay and Madras, and running through 
Western and Southern India, These lines were 
constructed by private companies, under a guar- 
antee from the Government of a minimum return 
of 5 per cent. on the capital expended.” 


The principles adopted to secure the construction 
and workings of these railways have varied at 
different times, and may be classified as follow: 
Companies working under guarantee or subsidy; 
the promotion of lines by the State, working by its 
own officials; assisted companies, working with or 
without guarantee or subsidy. Of late years the 
Government has taken over several of the lines 
originally laid and worked under the guarantee 
system, having reserved this power under the 
contracts made with the companies, Notwith- 
standing all the encouragement which the 
Government could legitimately give, private 
capitalists have shown little disposition to invest 
in Indian railways without a guarantee of 
interest, and nearly the entire cost has been 
provided either directly by the Government or by 
British companies with the ald of a guarantee. 

There are now open upwards of 18,941 miles of 
railway belonging to the State, 2,820 miles of 
guaranteed or assisted lines, 2,878 miles of lines 
in the native states, and 74 miles in Portuguese 
India, Pondicherry, and Karraikkal-Peralam. 


INDIA, 


The Seasons are three—coul, rainy, aud hot. 
The north-eastern monsoon blows more or less 
from October to March; the south-west monsoon, 
from April to September. Storms are common at 
the changes, from March to May. May is the dry 
heat month; September, the moist heat and 
worst month, The rainy scason (monsoon) in 
Bengal begins in July, Madras in October, and | 
Bombay in June. The hottest month in Bengal 
and Bombay is May; in Madras, June. The 
mean temperature of the coldest month is | 
ubout 52°, In Tirhoot the average rainfall is 40 | 
inches; at Calcutta, 67 inches; and any quantity | 
short of these leads to the risk of famine. 
Average death rate, 32 per 1,000. ! 

Scenery.—The country consists of extensive 
plains, and hot monotonons jungle, fertilised by 
numerous rivers, and interspersed with a few 
ranges of hills and occasional bursts of fine | 
scenery; but India in general is not so beautiful | 
or so rich as the new-comer expects to find it. 


Religions.— Among various religiuns and sects 
may be cnumerated:—The Brahmans, who recog- 
nise a supreme being in Brahma; the Jains, who | 
profess a modified Buddhism, and are noted for 
their rich temples ; the Sikhs, whose religion is 
an offshoot of Brahmanism and Buddhism; the 
Muslimeen, or Mussulmans, who follow the 
doctrines of Mohammed; the Parsis, a rich and 
influential race, who follow the doctrines of 
Zoroaster, the worship of the ancient Magi, and | 
‘whose influence in Western India is powerful and 
increasing. Modern Hinduism may be described | 
as pure idolatry, with the exception of the 
Brahmo-3amaj, which is eclectic, and includes | 
much that resembles Christianity. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The first historical notice of India (the native 
name of which in the Sanskrit language is | 
Bharuta, but whose proper name is Medhyama) Is | 
in 2188 8.c,, when Manu is said to have legislated | 
there. The early chronology of India is involved 
in considerable mystery, which will not easily 
be cleared up. In 1772 u.c. the great Sesostris, 
King of Egypt, invaded it. The Bactrian and 
Median kings seem to have passed through it, 
and to have encouraged their subjects to carry | 
on an extensive and lucrative trade by means of | 


caravans and the Persian Gulf, vig the route 
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which it is in contemplation to re-open by the 
Euphrates Valley Rail. In 622 8.c. Darius 
Hystaspes, King of Persia, marched against its 
inhabitants. In 325 w.c. Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon, invaded Western India, pene- 
trated Into Afghanistan and the Punjab up to 
the River Hyphasis (Beas), defeated Porus, and 
founded Tatta. Upon the partition of the empire 
at the death of Alexander, India appears to have 
fallen to the share of Seleucus, who visited it in 
300 B.c. In 170 B.c. Antiochus the Great made 
an irruption hither, prior to his attempt to exter- 
minate the followers of Zoroaster (the Parsees). 
After his unsuccessful attack, little is heard of it 
until 1193 a.p,, when the Mohammedans, under 
Mohammed of Ghiznl, surnamed Boot Skikup, or 
[dol-breaker, from his zeal, overran the country, 
took the citadel of Somnauth, and penetrated as far 
asthe city of Benares, which incursion wasfollowed 
in 1221 a.p. by the invasion of the Tartar Genghis 
Khan, who does not appear to have passed the 
Indus. In 1389 the Mongol Tartars, under Tamer- 
lane, invaded it and reached Delhi, which they 
plundered. In 1493, in the reign of Jolin IL., King 
of Portugal. Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, reaching Algoa Bay. In 1497, this 
new route was followed up by Vasco da Gama, 
who was the first to reach India by it, arriving at 
Calicut 22nd May, 1498, In 1525, the Mohammedan 
conquest of India was effected by Sultan Baber, 
one of the descendants of Tamerlane, and the 
founder of the Mongol dynasty, styling himself 
the Great Moghal, or Mongol. He was succceded 
by bis grandson, Akbar, who reigned from 1355 
to 1605 with much wisdom and diserotion, and 
greatly enlarged his dominions. 

In 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted the first 
charter to the Honourable East India Company 
for filteen years; and their expedition, consisting 
of five ships, tailed from Torbay on the 13th 
February, 1601, and reached Acheen (Sumatra) on 
June Sth, 1602. In 1609 the Company's charter 
was renewed by James I; and in 1612 the Com- 
pany obtained from the court of Delhi permission 
to establish a factory at Surat, on the River 
Taptee, 147 miles north of Bombay. In 1640 they 
also obtained the grant of 5 miles of territory 
along the shore, and 1 mile inland, with permission 
to build Fort St. George at Madras, which in 
1658 was raised to the rank of a Presidency. In 
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1688, Bombay, which the English had acquired by 
the marriage of Charles 11. with Catherino of 
Portugal, was given over to the Company, and 
became a Presidency and the seat of their govern- 
ment, which had previously been at Surat. 

In 1615 the Emperor Jehangir, son of Akbar, 
received Sir Thomas Roe, the first English ambas- 
sador. In 1658, Aurungzebe, his son, dethroned 
his father, and reigned from 1658 to 1707. During 
this period the Mogul empire attained its full size, 
which at this period extended about 25° in lati- 
tude, and 25° in longitude; and the revenue is said 
to have amounted to about £160,000,000 sterling. 

In 1698,Calcutta andsome adjoining villages were 
obtained, with the right to exercise judicial power 
oyer the inhabitants, and to ercet fortifications, 
which received the name of Fort Wiliam, after- 
wards erected into the Presidency of Bengal, Upon 
the death of Aurungzebe a number of weak princes 
ucceeded each other; during whose government, 

in 1717, privileges were obtained from the native 
authorities which rendered the East India Com- 
pany nearly independent, and which may in truth 
be regarded as the first great Charter of the 
English in India. Owing to the intrigues of the 
Nizam of the Deccan, the Persian usurper Nadir 
Shah invaded this empire in 1738, when Moham- 
med Shah was on the throne, During the reign 
of his successor (Ahmed Shah) the empire fell to 
pieces, and nothing remained to the descendants 
of the great Tamerlane but the territory and city 
of Delhi. In the war with France, 1746, Labour- 
donnais, the governor of Mauritius, took Madras 
from the English; but it was restored in 1749 as 
a result of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 

In 1748, by the death of the Nizam, the vice- 
royalty of the Deccan descended to Nazir-Jung (his 
son), tnd the Carnatic was governed by Anaverdy 

_ Khan, Two pretenders appeared, whose claims were 
supported by the French governor of Pondicherry, 

Dupleix. A successful battle was fought. Mizrapha 

Jung succeeded to the Deccan; Chanda Sahib to 
the Carnatic. Anaverdy Khan was slain, and his 
son, Mohammed Ali (the Nawab of Arcot), was put 
to flight, Dupleix became governor of India from 
the River Kistna to Cape Comorin; he was, how- 
ever, superseded, and recalled to France, and 

thus that country lost its opportunity of holding a 

share of the vast empire of India, In 1749 the 
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Rohillas defeated the last Imperia army. The 
Jats, a Hindu tribe, founded a separate state in 
Agra; Oudh was seized by Mohammed Kooli; the 
Marathas took possession of the Deccan, Malwa, 
Gujrat, Berar, and Orissa; and the Mongol or 
| Moghal emplre became merely nominal. 


1n1751, Captain(afterwardsLord)Clive, after the 
defence of Arcot, proceeded against Chanda Sahib 
in the Carnatic, who, after holding out in the 
island of Seringapatam, surrendered, and was put 
to death by a faithless Tanjorene, Into whose hands 
he fell, when Mohammed Ali was again placed on 
the throne, In 1756 the settlement and fort of 
Bengal were captured by Suraj-ud-Dowlah(Nawab 
of Bengal), and 156 persons were put into the 
Black Hole. He was dethroned by Colonel Clive; 
Mir Jaffer was placed on the throne; and the 
French dispossessed of their settlement at Chan- 
demagore. In 1761 the Emperor Shah Alam II. 
becaine a mere dependent upon the English. In 
1761, Masulipatam was captured by the English; 
Pondicherry in 1762. In 1764 the Nawab of Oudh 
and Shah Alam made an attempt to depose Mir 
Jaffer (who was sented on the throne of Bengal), 
but Colonel Clive defeated them. Mir Jaffer then 
intrigued with the Batavian government, who sent 
seven large ships to the Hughli to force a passage. 
‘These vessels were taken by the English. That 
prince died in 1765, and Nussum Sahib-ed-Dowlah, 
his son, succeeded in 1766. In 1767 the Presidency 
of Madras was reduced to extremities by Hyder 
Ali, Sultan of Mysore, but peace was concluded 
with that prince in 1769. 

In 1772, Warren Hastings became Governor 
of Bengal, and aided the Nawab of Oudh to sub- 
jugate the country of the Rohillas, a gallant 
‘Afghan race. In 1773 an Act of Parliament 
was passed which made the Governor-General of 
Bengal also Governor-General of all India, In 1774 
hostilities broke out with the Marathas, owing to 
the Presidency of Bombay having afforded assist- 
ance to # pretender against the Rajas of Berar. 
The tribes occupying the west coast had risen 
upon the decay of the Mogul empire, and were 
now powerful in ‘Tanjore, Berar, and Gujrat; 
the Peishwa resided at Poonah, and his authority 
extended to Aurungabad and Bijapur. In 1779 
he formed an alliance with Hyder All, and their 
united army, commanded by French officers, 
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shook the British power in Southern India, while 


a French expedition threatened the Coromandel , 


coast. For upwards of two years Hyder Ali main- 
tained his position in the Carnatic. but Sir Eyre 


Coote, in 1781, defeated him at Porto Novo and | 


Pollalore, In 1782 peace was concluded with 
the Marathas, by which the English obtained the 
exclusive right to trade in that part of India. 
In 1783 Mr Fox bronght in his bill for the better 
administration of affairs in India, In 1784 peace 
was restored between England and France, which 
Jed to the termination of the war between the 
British and Tippoo Sahib (the son and successor 
of Hyder Ali), which took place at the peace of 
Mangalore. 


In this year Mr. Pitt brought in his Indian Bill, 
under which the Board of Control was established, 
and the India trade obtained a considerable im- 
portance, owing to the immense consumption of | 
tea from China, In 1786 the celebrated impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings took place, on the ground 
chiefly of his treatment of the Begum or Princess. 
It lasted seven years, and ended in his acquittal. 
In 1790, Tippoo Sahib attacked the Rajah of 
Travancore, an ally of the English, who took the 
field in connection with the Marathas, conquered 
Bangalore, but retired from Seringapatam. In 
1792 another expedition was undertaken against 
it, when peace was concluded under its walls. 
Tippoo Sahib resigned half his territories, and 
agreed to pay a large sum, his two sons being left 
as hostages until the amount was paid. In 1793 
the Charter of the East India Company was 
continued until three years’ notice after March 
Ast, 1811. In 1796 a rebellion took place in the 
East Indian army, and the Governor-General 
(Lord Teignmouth) was recalled. On the arrival 
of Lord Mornington (the Marquis of Welle: i 
hostilities were commenced against Tippoo Sahib, 
to whom Bonaparte had intimated his intention 
of subverting the English power in India. Gen 
Harris invested Seringapatam, and took it by 
assault (led by Major-Gen. Baird), in which the 
Sultan himself was slain; divided his kingdom; 
and made a British vassal a little boy, Maharaja 
of Mysore. From the time of his death the 
succession has been regularly maintained. Tanjore 
was soon taken, and its raja made prisoner; the 
whole of the Carnatic was recovered, and British 
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| authority then became supreme from the River 

Kistna as far as Cape Comorin. In 1803 a war 
‘broke out with Sindhia and the Rajas of Berar, 
i which ended successfully for the British, who 
pushed their conquests towards the north, captured 
Agra, and took possession of Delhi, the capital of 
the great Mogul. These victories obtained for 
them most advantageous terms, which, together 
with the island of Ceylon, ceded to the En; 
by the Dutch (in exchange for Java) at the p 
of Amiens, extended the East India Compa 
possessions over all the Eastern and the greater 
| part of the Western coast of India, 


i} 


War. however, was renewed against Holkar, 
the Maratha chief, on account of his having 
‘infringed on the English territories, and expelled 
jthe Viceroy (Peishwa) of Poonah. General 
| Wellestey (Wellington), at Assaye, 1804-5, Lord 
Lake, and other leaders completely routed that 
| chief, together with his ally the Raja of Bhurtpore, 
and effectively destroyed all French authority in 
the Peninsula, In 1806, Shah Alam, the nominal 
emperor, died, and was succeeded by Akbar Shah 
(his second son), under whom the East India 
Company became the virtual rulers of this vast 
empire. His successor, Bahadur Shah, lone 
‘resided at Delhi, receiving, in public and private, 
the homage which belonged to his station, and 
having a monthly stipend of £8,000 allowed him 
by the Company, but possessing only the shadow 
of power. He was, in 1857, proclaimed King of 
Hindustan by the Bengal mutineers, and died in 
exile at Rangoon, 1862. 


In 1811 an Act was passed continuing the 
Charter of the East India Company till three 
years’ notice after April, 1831, and opening the 
trade between the United Kingdom and India 
from April, 1814, under certain restrictions, The 
Bishopric of Calcutta was also then created, In 
1814 disputes arose between the Raja of Nepal 
and the British, This mountain war wi 
cessful, but a peace was conchided in 1816, owing 


not sue- 


to the victorious advance of General Ochterlony. 
The contested di 8 and mountainous passes 
were ceded to the English, whose territories 
approached those of China. In 1817 the Pindaris 
(hordes of frechooters so-called) tried to effect a 
junetion of their forces with the Marathas. ‘They 
however, gunihilated ; an ac of 


jon 


were, 
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territory was obtained, and the Indus became the 
boundary of the British possessions. 

In 1824 the Burmese suddenly made an incur- 
sion across the British frentier, ‘Their principal 
seaport, Rangoon, was attacked and captured. In 
1826 hostilities were again commenced, and the 
British, being victorious, obtained the annexation 
of the provinces of Arrakan, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Zea, together with a large amount of 
money, as an indemnification for the war. 
The Burmese eluded the terms of this treaty; 
Rangoon was again taken, and their king made to 
ratify the treaty of Ava. In the same year the 
fortress of Bhurtpore was captured, the usurper 
made prisoner, and the lawful prince established 
on his throne. In 1833 an Act was passed con- 
tinuing the Charter of the East India Company till 
April 80th, 1854; the exclusive trade to China to 
cease from April 22nd, 1834. ‘The Presidency of 
Agra (or North-West Provinces) was created; the 
Bishoprics of Bombay and Madras were founded; 
and St. Helena, which had remained in possession 
of the Company since 1600, with the exception of 
a short period when the Dutch took it from them, 
was given over to the British Government. In 
1811, Lord Auckland, then Governor-General, 
owing to the intrigues of the Russian govern- 
ment, resolved to interfere in Afghanistan, depose 
Dost Mohammed Khan, and place Shah Sujah on 
that throne, An insurrection broke out at Kabul, 
when Sir W. H. Macnaghten and Sir A. Burnes, the 
political residents at that court, were treacherously 
Killed. In 1842 the British troops were obliged 
to retreat, and the whole army, with the exception 
of Dr. Brydone, its sole survivor, was killed 
or captured. Lord Ellenborough then became 
Governor-General. Generals Nott and Pollock 
reached Kabul, released all the English prisoners, 
and evacuated Afghanistan. 

In 1843 the Ameers of Sindh were deposed by 
Sir Charles Napier, and the whole country (24,000 
square miles, with a population of over 1,000,000) 
became subject to the British nation. In 1844, 
Lord Ellenborough was recalled, and was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Hardinge (Lord Hardinge); in 1849 
the Punjab was annexed, after several battles 
under Lord Gough with the Sikh chiefs, successors 
of Runjeet Singh. During the rule of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, another Burmese war broke out, but 
Peace was soon restored. 
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In 1854 the East India Company's Charter was 
again renewed. In 1857, during the administration 
of Lord Canning, a rupture with Persia took place 
owing to that power having seized Herat; and a 
British force took possession of Bushire, in the 
Persian Gulf. In May, 1857, the Bengal sepoys 
stationed at Meerut, &c., mutinied against the 
Government, under the pretext that their caste 
privileges had been infringed. This very serious 
rising, having been suppressed by the exertions of 
Clyde, Havelock, Outram, Niel, Inglis, Lawrence, 
and other leaders, was followed by the deposition 
of the kings of Delhi and Oudh, and subsequently, 
on the Ist September, 1858, by the transfer of the 
Company's possessions to the British Crown. India 
is now under the King’s Viceroy, subject to the 
government of a supreme council in England, 
consisting of a Sccretary of State and several 
members of Council. Lord Mayo, appointed 1869, 
was assassinated, 1872. In 1875 the Prince of 
Wales (now King Edward VII.) visited India, 
and held a great Durbar of all the Chiefs. On 
Ist January, 1876, Queen Victoria was formally 
proclaimed Empress of India, In 1879-80 the 
second Afghan war occurred. In 1884, under the 
Marquis of Ripon, considerable extension was 
given to local self-government. In 1885 a short 
war with the Burmese King (Theebaw) resulted in 
his deposition and the annexation of the kingdom. 
In 1886 the delimitation of the north-west fron- 
tier of Afghanistan was effected. The fortress of 
Gwalior was given back to the Maharaja Sindhia. 
The main feature of 1887 was the reduction 
to order of the new territories of Upper Burma. 
The celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee was 
marked by the release of 25,000 prisoners from 
Indian jails. Under Lord Lansdowne (1sss- 
1892) the defences of North-West India were 
strengthened, Offers from feudatory chiefs to 
maintain in their territories troops for aiding in 
the defence of India were aceepted, and this 
arrangement continues. In 1890 the first meeting 
of the National Indian Congress was held at 
Calentta, In 1891 disturbances in Manipur led 
to the execution of the chief officials and the 
appointment of a new ruler. As a result of 
troubles at Chitral, commencing with murder 
and usurpation in 1893, military operations were 
undertaken-in 1895, )the disorders were quelled, 
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the usurper and his abettors captured, and! 1828 Lord W. Bentinck, Governor-General. 
Chitral permanently garrisoned. Closing of the (Mr. Canning had been nominated). 
Indian mint in 1898. Efforts are being made in | 1833 Free trade with India. 

the direction of establishing local self-govern- | 1835 Sir C. Metcalfe, Governor-General. 
ment, and reforming certain evils in social and | 1836 Lord Auckland, Governor-General. 
domestic life. The visit of the son of the Ameer | 1939 49 Archan War. 

of Afghanistan in 1605 has not, had any ‘special,/ 42 1/7 pllenboroligh, Govemmor-Genéral: 
consequences. Outbreak of bubonic plague in ‘ 

Bombay in 1896, See Raikes's Englishman in | 1843 Sindh annexed. 

India; Colonel M. Taylor's Student's Manual of the | 1844 Sir H. Hardinge, Governor-General. 
History of India; Col. Malleson’s Decisive Battles | 1846 Sikh war. 

of India; Sir J. Strachey's India (1888); and | 1847 Lord Dalhouste, Governor-General. 
other books mentioned in the list given in the ; 1849 The Punjab annexed. 


introduction, ‘1853 British Burma annexed. 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL DATES AND GOVERNORS- | 1856 Lord Canning. Governor-General. 
GRNERAL. , 1857 Sepoy Mutiny began at Barrackpore. 
1498 Vasco da Gama arrives at Calicut. | 1858 India transferred to Crown, Ist September. 


1601 English India Company's ships sail for India. 
1612 English factory at Surat. 

1641 Fort St. George built at Madras. 

1642 First Englieh factory at Calcutta. 

1653 Madras made a Presidency. 

1668 Charles II. gives Bombay to the Company. | 1869-70 Duke of Edinburgh in India. 


1861 Order of Star of India instituted. 

1862 Lord Elgin, Governor-General. 

1868 Sir John Lawrence, Governor-General. 
1869 Lord Mayo, Governor-General. 


1687 Pondicherry founded by the French. 1871 Act for unifying Weights and Measures, 
1698 Fort William built at Calcutta. | 1872 Assassination of Lord Mayo (8th February). 
1751 Clive relieves Arcot. —— Lord Northbrook, Governor-General. 

1756 Black Hole tragedy. 1874 Famine in Bengal, cost 64 millions. 

1757 Battle of Plassy. 1875 The Prince of Wales (now King Edward VII) 
1758 Clive, Governor of Bengal. { in India, 

1760 Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. | 1876 Lord }.ytton, Governor-General. 

1764 Battle of Buxar. '1877 The Queen proclaimed Empress of India. 


| 1877-78 Famine carried off 54 millions. 
1878 Indian regiments embarked for Malta. 
'— Orders of the Indian Empire and Crown of 


1765 Clive, Governor of Bengal, second time. 
1772 Warren Hastings, Governor-General. 


1785 Macpherson, Governor-General. India instituted, 

1786 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General. | 1879-80 War in Afghanistan, 

1793 Sir J. Shore, Governor-General. '1830 Marquis of Ripon, Governor-General. 

1798 Lord Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley), | 1882 Indian Contingent sent to Egypt. 
Governor-General. | —— Vernacular Press Act repealed. 

1799 Death of Tippoo Sahib. | 1833 Calentta Exhibition. 

1803 Battle of Assaye. | 1884 Lord Dufferin, Governor-General. 


1805 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, 2nd time, | 1885 Burma annexed, : 
— Sir G, Barlow, Governgr-General. Sars at Darbar ot Rawal Plad): 
9 ‘ 1888 Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor-General. 
3867: Lord Minto; Governor-General, 1890 Prince Albert Victor in India. 
1818 Lord Moira (Marquis of Hastings), Governor- | 1894 Lord Elgin, Governor-General 
General. 1899 Lord Curzon of Keddleston, Governor- 
1828 Lord Amherst, Governor-General. | General. 


1824 First Burmese war, | 1903 Delhi Durbar. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The European will always receive at the hands 
of the natives the most studied politeness; and he 
should behave towards them with the most 
scrupulous good breeding and consideration, 
Above all, let him never scog’ or jeer at, meddle with, 
or ridicule any of their religious scruples, ceremonies, 
or observances, however strange they may appear 
to him, for religious toleration in the most 
extended acceptation of the expression is now the 


rule throughout the whole empire of India, and ; 


nothing sooner insures the ill-will and detestation 
of the natives than any uncalled-for interference 
with their religious matters. 

In the East, respect is shown by uncovering the 
‘feet on entering 2 house or tent; and as no Asiatic 
considers the smallest mark of respect trifling, 
whatever an Englishman may think, the custom 
should always be strictly enforced with the natives. 
On onr part this small point of etiquette is almost 
universally ignored by officials (other than native), 
to the serious detriment of our relations with the 
people of the country. However courteously the 
latter may request visitors not to remove their 
shoes, compliance with the request vexes and 
annoys them, As to the genuine traveller, the 
study of native life and customs will always be 


the main aim in view, and to him such points as/| 


these are of the utmost importance, and nothing 
of the kind is so unimportant as to be ignored. 
The presence of so many Europeans in India, too 
often hopelessly prejudiced against everything 
native, renders unrestrained intercourse with the 
people more than usually difficult, but where there 
is a will—and sympathy—there is a way. 
SPORT. 

With the exception of jackal and snipe shooting 
little sport is to be found in the immediate vicinity 
of any of the three Presidency towns. There is, 
however, the Calcutta Hunt, the hounds of whichare 
of English breed; and in the months of February, 
November, and December, jackals abound, and 
afford good sport, 

Should the European be located in the interior, 
he will have an opportunity of enjoying capital 
tiger, wild buffalo, boar (or “pig”), and bear 
hunting—the first in Bengal, and the two latter in 
the Deccan; butif in the centre of India, he can 
course the antelope, in which greyhounds are 
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employed. The elephant, bison, rhinoceros, alli- 
gator, are found here and there, A close-time has 
been proposed for the bison, nylgau, antelope, 
jambur, chetah or hunting leopard, chikarah- 
bekri, hog, deer, hare, birds, and fish for food. 
Of about 150 species of snakes, 20 are poisonous. 

The number of deaths from snakes and wild 
animals averages about 22,000 annually, over nine- 
tenths being from snake bites, About 1,000 are 
caused by tigers. The various works on field 
sports enumerated in the list of hooks at the end of 
the introduction to this volume (page 198) will be 
found interesting. New works on the subject are 
continually appearing, for lists of which applica- 
tion should be made to the principal booksellers in 
Caleutta, Bombay, and Madras. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Many instructive and entertaining hours may be 
passed in visiting the curious and magnificent 
Tuins of old temples, ete, which abound in this 
country. If travelling in Southern India, the 
Hindu temples will be the objects of attraction. If 
| in Western India, or the Deccan, the principal are 
| the Cave Temples of Verrool and Adjunta, and those 
on the islands of Salsette and Elephanta, in the 
vicinity of Bombay. If living in, or travelling over 
Upper and Central India, the Hindu temples and 
Buddhist topes or pagodas are worthy of notice, and 
the splendid remains of sculpture near Ujain 
(Malwa); Umarkantak (Gondwana); Gujrat; Ma- 
| hableshwar; Orissa (Jaganath Temple); Futteh- 
pur Sikri (near Agra); Deeg, Bukkur, and Roree 
Islands; Forts on the Indus; Secundra; Delhi 
(Jama Masjid, Mausoleum of Humayun, Kutub 
| Minar); Agra (Taj Mahal); Oudh (Lucknow, 
Tombs of Saadat Nawab Ali, Gate of Ram, and 
the Imambara); Benares; Ahmedabad and Ajmere 
| (Mosques). 
| An archwological survey has been most ably 
| carried out under General Cunninghame. 


MISSIONS. 

Protestant Missions to India, Burma, and Ceylon 
were carried on in 1891 by over 60 societies, employ- 
jing above 1,800 forgign missionaries, including 
‘tadies, and assisted by 5,000 native pastors and 
‘agents. In 1872 the native communicants were 
| 78,500, out of 318,360 converts. The contributions 
| of the natives amounted to £16,000, There were 
380 uativeordained ministers. Twenty years later, 
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out of @ total population of 280 millions (excluding |that the number of these papers is tending to 


Burma and Ceylon), 2,160,000 were returned as 
Christians, Including Europeans and Eurasians. 
Of these, 560,000, or 20 per cent. of the whole 
population, were members of native Protestant 
churches, 

Almost every leading town has a missionary. 
Besides teaching religion they cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the natives, and supply medical 
help; they study the native languages and 
literature; they compile dictionaries and gram- 
mars; and write works on the native classics and 
systems of philosophy. In ten years, 1862-72, 
they issued 3,410 new works in 30 languages. 


Much controversy has of lute years been carried 
on in the principal English newspapers and_peri- 
odicals as to the results, from a statistical point of 
view, of the long and arduous labours of the 
various missionary societies in India, and attempts 
have been made to discourage such efforts by con- 
trasting the results as to the number of converts 
or proselytes with the pecuniary cost, ‘The 
general facts seem to have been persistently 
ignored, the opposition being based simply on 
figures, which, as is well known, admit of cun- 
siderable manipulation. ‘he great fact, on which 
no doubt is possible, is that any real concern or 
effective action for the ‘advancement and educa- 
tion of the natives has undoubtedly proceeded 
from the missionaries, and that but for them ex- 
ceedingly little progress would have been made in 
this direction. The difficulty is that so few English 
residents in India mix with or know anything 
about the missionaries that they are apt, on bein; 
questioned at home, to deny the existence of that 
to which they have been blind. 

One general effect of their teaching is the im- 
provement of the moral standard of the people, 
whose fdeas are raised by the circulation amon 
them of English literature, and by observing the 
spirit of freedom, benevolence, and justice which 
pervades the English rule. 

The Roman Catholics in India are estimated at 
1,100,000, chiefly at Goa, Pandicherry, Virapalli, | 
Madura, and Trichinapalli. | 

The Vernacular Press consists of a large | 
number of papers, many of which are not of | 
a very high class. The study ang know-{ 
ledge of English are, however, spreading so fast | 

os 


decrease, aud will continue to do so. 
Chandrika,” the first native paper, was begun 
1822. The first English paper was “ Hickey's 
Gazette,” 1780, In 1895 there were about 350 
newspapers (properly so-called) published under 
native management, the majority of these being 
weekly or bi-weekly, the daily papers only number- 
about twenty. ‘The greater part of these 
papers were in the vernacular, only a few in 
English alone, and a few others in English and the 
vernacular, ‘The circulation of native papers was 
estimated at 350,000 weekly. The largest circula- 
tions were those of the Dainik, a daily Bengall 
paper of Calcutta (6,000 daily), and the Rangobasi, 
its weekly edition (23,000). The number of new 
works (other than periodicals) issuing from the 
native pressis, however, steadily increasing. Inthe 
Madras Presidency about 1,000 works and treatises 
appear annually, and good progress is being made, 
In Bombay nearly double that number are issued, 
only 74 per cent. of which are in English, the 
great proportion being in Gujrati, which is in- 
creasing, while Marathi (only one-fourth of the 
total) is decreasing. Several standard works of 
English fiction have been adapted and translated, 
In Bengal also progress is recorded. Historical 
works, fiction, religious and moral treatises are 
continually being issued, and the tone on the 
whole is good, though a certain amuunt of sedi- 
tious feeling finds vent, partly fumented by indis- 
ereet political agitators. In the North-West 
Provinces, amongst others, between 30 and 40 
religious works of the Jains have appeared at 
Benares. In the Punjab, religious and poetical 
works form the staple, mainly trom Mohammedan 
sources. 

Survey of India.—Carried on under a Sur- 
veyor-Gencral, at Calcutta. ‘The first step towards 
this great work was begun, 1763, by Major Rennell, 
with route surveys, through a territory 900 miles 
long by 300 miles broad, from Bengalto Agra, But 


“Samachar 


'| the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, which 


serves as the frame-work to topographical and 
revenue surveys, and for forest, geological,and other 


|] purposes, was not commenced till 1802, when Major 


Lamiton measured a Base Line near Madras, and 
Dexyan the Great Arc Series of Triangles, which 
were carried on by his successor, Sir G. Everest, 
1823, who completed the Great Meridional Arc 
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through India, and the “gridiron” system of tri- 
angles, by which the lines running north and south, 
from Cape Comorin to the furthest Himalaya, are 
tied with others running cast and west, from coast 
to coast. Sir A. Waugh, who succeeded, 1843, car- 
ried forward the work to the Himalayas, where the 
heights of many high peaks were measured, and the 
highest of ali (29,002 feet high) was named Mount 
Everest. Since then two peaks, apparently higher 
than and bearing N.W. from Mount Everest, have 
been seen by Mr Graham, who ascended that moun- 
tain in 1883 In 186° the series of triangles came 
back to Madras, when the difference between the 
first measurement and remeasurement of the Ban- 
galore Base Line was found to be only one-quarter 
of an inch, ‘The whole of India, including Sindh, is 
now covered by a network of triangles. ‘The survey 
costs about £50,000 a year, or £240,000 for all pur- 
poses, Instruments are tested at the Sture Depar.- 
ment, Lambeth; and the topographical maps, on a 
scale of 1 mile and 4 miles to an inch, are published 
at the Geoge@phical Department of the India Office 


In 1871 a Statistical Survey was inaugurated by 
the late Sir W. Hunter, Director-General of statis- 
tics, who has published the Gazetteer ef Bengal, 
in 20 vols., and the /mperial Gazetteer of India, 
14 vols. A Botanical Surocy was commenced in 
1886. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Choice of Route.—For several reasons, Bom- 
bay is a bad starting point for the tourist desirous 
of economising time ur expense. The best point 
to make for, i: arriving from the west, is Madras 
(via Colombo), unless an overland route to Karachi 
be adopted, a dif arrivin, trom the east, Calcutta 
(via Rangoon), From Madras it is advisable to 
make tor Bombay, then proceed to Calcutta, and 
turn northward to the Punjab and back tu bombay 
and Karach, If starting from Calcutta, make for 
the Punjab, Central India, Bombay, Madras, and 
Ceylon, From want of consideration and system 
may, indeed most, visitors start from Bombay, 
spend a great deal of their time in the north among 
comparatively fo eign elements, and either basten 
through or omit Svuthern India, the most thor- 
oughly Indian part of the empire, full of interest. 
though much less known to Europeans, and really 
the only stand-point from which to judge the later 
arrivals. ‘Chose who wish to undertake a course 
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of summer travelling cannot—unless they go to 
the Antip»des—select a better place tha: India, 
| where the conveniences are such that, with due 
precautions as to exposure, moderation in diet, 
ete. ull but the months of April, May, and June 
may be spent with comfort anywhere by new- 
vomers with guod blood and physique, while the 
temperate hill-stations are everywhere within 
reach, The writer makes this statement on 
personal experience, There is no time like the 
summer for seeing India “as it is,” and for learn- 
ing what life in India really means. 
Hotels.—The expense of board and residence at 
au Indian hotel is from about Rs. 5 per diem, ‘The 
accommodation consists of four meals per diem, 
ata table d'hdte, 


Breakfast 

‘Tiffin (luncheon), 

Dinner, with dessert 
with the use of a general sitting and small bedroom, 
‘There are no extras except wines, ber, soda water, 
ete., liqueurs, and spirits, all of which are charged 
for separately, 

In India, hotels are rare outside the largest 
towns, and on the whole are poor throughout, 
though as travel increases they are steadily im- 
proving. he visitor must therefore not be dis- 
appointed in this respect. 

Every village has its Dak Bungalow, or post 
rest-house, in which accommodation may be 
obttined at fixed rates. On main routes these 
will be provided with butlers (Khansdmas) pre- 
pared to furnish food and service, so that little 

eed be carried, in summer not even bedding, 
which (except in Ceylon) is always part of & 
traveller's luggage. This need only consist of a 
light quilt to sleep on, and a supply of blankets, 
with two pairs of sheets; but a rug or cloak must 
be carried in all weathers, as it is never safe to 
sleep without this for a cover. It 1s, however, a 
wise precaution to keep a tin or so of potted meat, 
or meat extract, and a box of biscuits ready at all 
times, 

Clubs. - At Calcutta, the Bengal Club; at 
Madras, the Madras Club, one of the most exten: 
and siriking edifices of the town. with moderate 
charges; at Bombay, the Byculla Club. Anyone 
becoming a member of one of these clubs becomes 
an honorary member of the other two. 
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Bungalow.—The situation should be as dry | seizure of anything taking place, or duty being 
and open as possible, aud on high ground; the! levied thereon, when travelling through France, 
walls and beams ougi.t to be carefully examined, | Germany, Austria, or Italy. It will also be pru- 
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as security against damp and white ants. The 
grounds, or compounds. as they are termed in Indi 
snyuld contain a good deep well; otherwise it may 
happen in the dry season (the month o! May) that 
S rupees per diem have to be paid for the re- 
quisite supply. Water for drinking is not taken 
from wells, but out of tanks. The cook-huuses and 
stabling ought to be situated sume distance from | 
the house. 


Bent.—In the towns a sinall house can be ob- 
tained at 40 rupees (£4) per month; a moderate- 
sized one at 70 to 100 rupees (£7 10s.) per month: 
and a large one at 250 tu 500 rupees (£25 to £50) | 
per month, in desirable situations. Up-country, 
small houses, 15 to 30 rupees; good ones, 50 to 70 
rupees. In Bombay, rents have risen enormously, 
and vary from 250 to 600 rupees a month, It is the 
dearest place in India. 


Wardrobe. 
climate reuders it imperative that residents should 
take the precaution co have their entire wardrobe, 
beth personal and household, well examined, and 
put out in the sun for an airing at least once a 
month. Coats, hats. etc., should be well brushed 
and dusted ; bouts kept on trees and well cleaned; 
g.oves aired and kept on hand-trees; the covers | 
of chairs, sofas, etc., taken off and placed in the} 
sun; beds and furniture well beaten, dusted, and 
exposed to the heat; buoks dusted separately, and 
papers examined, or else they will be found (even 
in the height of the hot season) eaten up with 
mildew and damp, and stained. 


The peculiar nature of the Indian | 


An experienced correspondent remarks:—“All 
white clothes, such as white trousers, white coats, 
white shirts, etc., are much cheaper, and made so 
as to stand the washing much better, if obtained 
in India, Let the traveller take a pattern of one | 
shirt or trousers, as the case may be; give itasa 
sample to a native tailor in the bazaar, and he 
will get a perfect fit in return, If the traveller 
buys a mosquito net at home it may not At his 
bedstead when he arrives in India, and he can | 
obtain the article for less than 25s., and save | 
carriage, etc.” Every article should be washed, | 
marked and numbered, so as to prevent the| 


' specify distinet 


| new-comer. 


sing or ordering the outfit, to 
y that the fronts, shirts, collars, 


dent, when purel 


trousers, vests, coats (except thuse made of cloth) 
Should be made without any buttons, holes 
being afixed to them for studs in lieu 


mere) 


thereof. 


Washing is very cheap in India, but to obviate 
the inconvenience of carrying tov large a supply, 


where many changes are needed in rapidly moving 
about, travellers should habitually dispose of their 
soiled linen every two or three days, Payment is 
either by the month or by the hundred pieces, but 
to secure return the same (or next) day a little 


* baklsheesh will be needed. 


Helmet and Umbrella are indispensable in 
India, In summer, the former should be of largest 
planter size, and of pith, irreapective of what local 
people, more or less acclimatised and seldom out 


| during the middle of the day, may wear, as the 


traveller will constantly be about at all hours, 
though it is wise to run as few risks as possible. 
Black umbrellas can have loose covers wade for 
about a rupee, and these can at any time be 
washed. ‘These, as well as white cotton suits, can 
best be procured in India, though it is well to have 
somezhing for the voyage out if lute in the season. 


Servants.—It is no longer necessary for the 
visitor to India to provide himself with servants 
or the journey, inasmuch as every convenience 
can now be had as at home (unless when deviating 
from main routes), and a poor servant is a great 
annoyance. Those, however, who prefer to indulge 


jin this luxury should engage men only through 


residents or established ageucics; for the greatest 


j rogues are often most handy men, while able to 


take advantage in every way of the inexperienced 
Certilicates are indispensable, at the 
same time every applicant ean produce a sheaf of 
them, perhaps made out in favour of a relative or 
friend whose name he assumes for the occasion. 
Engagements should in any case be in writing, and 
no man (or “boy” as he is called) should be paid 
in full until the day of his dismissal, All servants 
feed themselves. 
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Hawkers are abundant, and are always accom- |of the morning, and tends to keep the body in a 
panied by two or three coolies, who carry their | healthy condition, which is practically almost an 
enormous large packs on their heads and call at | impossibility if walking or other exercise ix not taken 
almost every bungalow, where they expose thelr j regularly; this can only be done very moderately 
heterogeneons merchandise for sale, It is im- | in the heat of the day, and to do so after nightfall 
possible to transact business with them, or indeed |is often imprudent, on account of the heavy dews 
with any of the natives, without much haggling, | which generally fall at that time. Precaution 
to which the European must submit, as the least | shonld be used in the indulgence of cold or tepid 
inadvertent display of eagerness enhances the | baths. One, or at the most two, baths daily (and 
price. It is usual to offer less than half of what | those tepid) are quite sufficient. A flannel bandage 
is asked, aud then to leave the verandah, the | worn night and day round the abdomen is a wise 
ordinary scene of such displays. New-comers will | precaution against cholera and dysentery. 

well to get experienced friends to buy for them. 


System of Diet.—In India, “ Englishmen,” said 


Above all things, Europeans are strongly advised 
to keep thelr Lowels in a regular condition, for 
-Napier very truly, ‘‘ take too much animal | constipation is as dangerous as relaxation, All 
sccdand too much beer, and sleep too much.” The | draughts should be avoided as much as possible, 
climate is healthy, provided precautions are taken; |for rheumatism is a disease which commits great 
still, a few hints may be requisite. Kat nourishing | ravages on Euroreans When attacked the parts 
food, bu: all kinds of stimulants, such as pale-ale, | should be constantly well rubbed with kyaputty 
brandy diluted with water, port wine, champagne, | oil. 
etc. should only be taken in moderate quantities. | Railway Travelling.—The conveniences of 
Light wines should be avolded, as they turn sour on | 1, sto, vatiwavs have already been alluded to, but 
‘ ndian railways have already bee , 
the stomach, Neither should frult of any kind be|siere are several specially noteworthy points, 
eaten, unless quite ripe,and thea only inmoderate | ivory, telegrams, ete may be addressed to the 
quantities. Iced champagne (called “ Simpkin” in| -456 of station masters, in which case they are 
India) is very efficacious in cases of dysentery, etc. | dismayed ina glass case at the principal stations. 
When a European is attacked with those diseases, | Tetters and telegrams so directed should always 
he should not attempt to stop the purging directly, | year @ second address to which to forward them 
but simply take a soothing mixture, and send for | ster a certain date. Either of these will be for- 
his medical attendant, to whom application should! warded free of charge. Meals should always be 
be made immediately any illness occurs. Good | Sedered of the guard some hours beforehand, to 
drinking water can now be obtained in most {ndian | give time for providing them, No charge is made 
centres, but enquiry should always be made, and | for telegraphing orders, but on some lines tickets 
It should always be fresh drawn, if not boiled and | ay be purchased in advance at about two-thirds 
filtered. Aerated water is, as a rule, reliable! tie price payable at the refreshment room. On all 
when English made, but water (boiled 10 minutes) ' tines halts are made for the regular Indian meals 
or ten are the safest, and there is no necessity for | (see Hotels). Dining cars have not yet become 
having recourse to stimulants. Although the : general. The prices of meals are as a rule reason- 
oysters in many parts of India, and especially at | able, but those of single items are high; tariffs 
Mahim, near Bombay, are large snd fine, medical | vary on different lines. Where there are second- 
men are of upivion that Kuropeans should not | lags rooms, the sae meals are served there at 
indulge in eating them, as they almost immediately | two-thirds the price. The places where refresh- 


bring on diarrhoea. It is well to sleep in pyjamas | ments may be had are sometimes changed to suit 
or night suits with an admixture of wool, but care | changes in time-tables, and it is always wise to 
should be taken to always keep a blanket above | ascertain on starting where the halts for meals 
the mattress of every bed, both in the warm, dry, | will be made. On the principal routes, ice and 
and wet seasons. aerated waters are carried during the hot season 

Early rising is essentially necessary, as it | by mail and passenger trains, so that they may be 
enables the European to perambulate in the cool {haa anywhere and at a much less cost than at 
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refreshment rooms, On some lines Ice-boxes are | lows for food, and horses or bullocks are changed 
provided in the floors of first-class carriages, or ice every few miles. The distance from Rawal-Pindi 
can be carried in a box filled with sawdust. It 1s,¢? Barannulla (Kashmir), 161 miles up-hill, is 


tolerably cheap, and procurable on all railway 
lines, 


Railway Classes.—Though the first is the 
caly class which may be called Inxurious, the 
second is in India the popular class (much as 
the third is in England on the best lines), and it is 
really very comfortable at half or a third the cost 
of first class. Below this there is on most lines an 
intermediate class, in which Europeans have 
reserved compartments, or else such are to be 
found in the ordinary third class, which is other- 
wise entirely devoted to natives. These latter, 
travelling at a nominal cost and in great numbers, 
are the only passengers who pay the companies 
throughout, their requirements being so few. In 
the case of all classes there are reserved compart- 
ments for females, but only the first and second 
have lavatories. Good accommodation in this 
respect is provided at all refreshment stations, 
often including baths. Porters are sufficiently 
paid with two pice (} anna) each for transferring 
luggage, excepting for long distances, ight 
travelling is to be recommended, especially during 
the summer, and saves much time when the 
country is uninteresting. In first and second class 
compartments the companies endeavour to provide 
sleeping accommodation for all, and practically 
undertake to do this in the first class, separate 
compartments being reserved for ladies, First 
and second class paesengers are not disturbed for 
tickets at night, but will be awakened at any 
stopping place if the guard is so instructed. 
Night or day accommodation may, and at full 
seasons should be, reserved throngh station 
masters. Small packages and valuables should he 
carefully disposed of at night. 


Travelling by D4k or Post Relays.— 
Between the nearest railway stations and almost 
all important centres away from the lines, there 
are services of horse or bullock tongas or other 
local vehicles, maintained by subsidy for carrying 
the mails. Seats must be hooked (at most 3 in 
each) or extra services arranged for beforehand by 
addressing the local postmaster. The tariffs are 
fixed. Halts are regularly made at dék bunga- 


covered In two days with halts, one for the night. 
The best of these services (maintained at great 
: loss) is that from Kalka to Simla, 56 miles up-hill. 
[In some parts doolies, palkis (palanquins), or 
Ponies are used. Full information is given in the 
Postal Guide, or, for hill stations, in the Railay 
' Guides, 


Railway Time is that of Madras, which is 33 
| Minutes behind that of Calcutta and 30 minutes 
in advance of Bombay; more or less ahead of 
Agra, Delhi, Simla, Lahore, Multan, Karachi, 
| Quetta, Haidarabad, and Calicut, and more or less 
| behind Patna, Benares, Allahabad, and Lucknow, 


Luggage may be booked through to destina- 
tlon. Only hand packages are allowed in the 
learringes, Free allowance :—Ist class, 1} mannds; 
| 2nd class, 30 seers; intermediate class, 20 scers: 
jSrd class, 15 seers. Half for a child, with some 
exceptions on local hill-railways, Excess luggage 
on long through routes varies between 9 and 6 
[rupees per maund (80Ibs.). Heavy luggage not 
| required on the journey can be sent by goods train 
to Cook's Offices at Bombay and Calcutta at a 
somewhut lower rate than the excess charge. 


CURRENCY. 
The standard coin of British India, and the 
‘legal medium of circulation, is the silver rupee, 
weighing 180 grains troy. ‘This is divided into 16 
(Annas; the anna into 4 pice; the pice into 3 pies, 
| A lac of rupees is 100,000; @ crore is 100 lacs, 
The exchange value of the rupee varies but 
|slightly, being fixed at the exchange of £1 = 15 


(Tapes, or 1 rupee = Is. 4a, 
' 
Cor 


oy NoTES.—Since 1862, India has pos- 
sessed an authorised paper currency for notes from 
S rupees upwards, viz., 10, 20, 50, 100, 600, 1,000 
j and 10,000 rupees. The head offices of issue are— 
,Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Subordinate 
; offices—Allahabud and Lahore; Calicut, Coconada, 
jand Nagpur; Karachi and Akola. Travellers will 
|often find it difficult to cash these in other Presi- 
dencies than those in which they are Issued, 
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WEIGHTS. 
The unit of weight is the Tola=180 grs, Troy= 
392 drs. Avoirdupois. 
5 Tolas =1 Chittal 


fe 02. Avoirdupols. 
oz, 174 dwts. Troy. 
3, Ibs, Avoirdupois. 
} Ibs. Troy. 
40 Seers $23 Ibs. Avoirdupots. 
* 00 Ibs. Troy. 

The Bazaar Scer is 21bs. 0 oz, 13 drs., and the 
Bazaar Maund, generally uscd, is 823 Ibs. The 
Factory Seer is 1 1b, 13 02, 14drs., and the Factory 
Maund is 741b. tloz. Thus 100 Bazaar Maunds 
110 Factory Maunds, and 1} Factory Maunds= 
lewt, The maund varies extremely in different 
parts, but the Bazaar Maund of 829 Ibs. is the 
legal one. 

‘A maund of oil Is sixteen bottles. 


” ” 
16 Chittaks=1 Seer 


=1 Maund 


Ascer of milk 


isaquart. Meal, ghee, sugar, charcoal, vegetables, | 


brass and copper goods, and fish, are sold by the 

seer. A pullah (dry measure) is about 120 seers, 

For grass or hay a pullah means a handful. 

For goldsmiths and jewellers: 

1 Dhan, or Grain 
4 Dhans =1 Ruttee= 
8 Ruttees=1 Bash 
12 Mashas=1 Tola 


MEASURES. 


7 drs. 19 grs. Troy. 
192 drs, Avoirdupois, 


The English foot, yard, furlone, and mile are | 


coming into general use. Native measures, like 
the weights, differ locally. In Madras the Gaz or 
K61 is 83 in; the Aulam, 18 in. to 21 in.: the Bam, 
6} ft.s the Nalli-valli, about 1} mile: the Kadam 
(of 7 nalli-vaili), about 10 miles, The Kani is 
about 13 acre. In Bombay, the Gaz is 27 in; the 
Hath, 18 in. The Biga is § of an acre, and the 
Chuhur (of 120 bigas), 974 acres. In Calcutta the 
Gaz is a yard; the Kos (of 4,000 gaz) is 2, miles, 
The Yojan (of 4 kos) is 9; miles. The Biga is 
about 1,600 square yards, or 3 acre. 


BOOKS ON INDIA. 
Antrquitirs.— Antiquities of Rajasthan, J. Todd; 
Archeological Survey of Western India, 3 vols. 
Burgess; Ancient and Mediwral India, M 


Manning; Antiquities of Orissa, Rajendra Lai 
Mitra. 


Htstony.—Empire in Asia, W. Torrens; History 


of Bengal Stewart; History of Hindustan, Dow} 
indian History, Dr. Pope; History of India, I. J. 
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Keene, J.T. Wheeler; Wilson's History, 9 vol 
Elphinstone's History; History (from_ Indian 
sources), Sir H. Elliott and Professor Dowson; 
Indian History under Victoria, Captain Trotter ; 
Thornton's History, continued to 1862, by L. J. 
Trotter; Taylor and Mackenna’s History; Mar- 
sham's History (to Lord Dalhousie). J. C. Marsham; 
History of Maisur, Wilks; History of the French 
in India, Colouel _Malleson; History of the 
Marathas, Grant Duff; Rise of the British Dominion, 
Sir A. Lyall, 1893; Zndian Empire, unter, 1893; 
| The Mutiny, Kaye. 1879, Lieut.-Colonel Malleson, 
| T.R. E. Hotmess History of the Sepoy War, J. We 
| Kay. 

Lire iw Inpta.—Life in India, Fife Cookson, 
B. Braddon; British World in the East, Ritchi 
Western India, Mrs. Guthrie; Ten Years in Indi 
Harvey; Thirty Years in India, W. Taylor; What 
| to Observe, Colonel Jackson: Mosaics from Indic 
W. B. Denning, 1902; Memoirs of a Grifin, Bellew; 
Tea Planter's Life in Assam, Barker; Sketches of 
Life in India, W. Mitchell. 


Natives. Aryan Villages in Bengal and Ceylon, 
Sir J.B. Phear; Elihu Jan's Story (Forest life in 
Ceylon). Knighton; The Domestic Life, Character, 
| and Customs of the Natives of India, Kerr; Govinda 
Samanta, history of a Bengal Raiyat, Lal Behari 
Day; India and its Races, Ludlow; People of 
India, Forbes Watson and Sir W. K: 

Customs of Hindn Castes, Steele 
osophy, and Ethics of the Hindoos, 
see also Mitapodesa, Max Mullet 
of Sir Romesh Dutt for modern views of India and 
native social and political questions. 


Spont.—Sport and Politics under Eastern Skies, 
902; In India and Somali Land. J. 8. Edye, 1895; 
Rifle and Spear with the Rajputs, Mrs. Alan 
Gardner. 1895; Sport on the Pamirs, C. 8. Cumber- 
land, 1895; Sport in Ladakh, “F.B. 8. A," 1895; 

‘ger Shooting in the Doon and Uhear, Fife Cook- 
son, 1895; Foreign Sport and Travel (Hurma), 
Col, Pollock, 1895; Sporting Days in Southera 
India, Lt.-Col, A. J.C, Pollock; The Sportsman's 
‘fanna! (for Spiti, Bara, Bagadab, ete.), R. A. 
Tyacke, Calcutta, 1893: Thirty Years of Shikar, 
Sir E. B Field Sports (as followed by 
the Natives of India), D. Johnson. 1822; Rifle and 
Hound in Cenlon, Sir Samuel W. Baker, 1844, etc.; 
Shooting in the Himalayas, FP. Markham, 1856; 
Hightands of Thibet, A. A. Kinloch, Caleutta, 1885; 
Sport in Burma and Assam, Vt-Col. Pollock j 
Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India, G. 
P. Sanderson (the standard work), 1879, ete.; 
Sport in India, E. F. Burton, 1885; Tent Life in 
Tiger Land, J. Inglis: Sport and’ Work on the 
Nepaul Frontier, J. Inglis, 1888; Sportsman's Vade 
‘Mecum for the Himalayas, K, C. A.J.3_ Records of 
Sport in Southern India, D, Hamilton, 1892; Seonee, 
LR. A. Sterndale; How I Shot my Bears, Mrs. 
| Tyacke. 

TRavEL.—Abode of Snow, A. Wilson, 1875; Goa 
and the Blue Mountains, Burton; Tour in Southern 
India, Mvs, Aynsley; Netigherry Hills, Head— 
Raikes; ~ Nipal, ; Dr. Oldfield; Travels, Lord 
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Valentia; Travel in Mysore, F. Buchanan; Winter 
Tour in India, Egerton; Picturesque India, W. 3. 
Caine; The Andamans and Nicobars, C. B. Kion, 

Guipe Books Axp Gazerrerrs.— Cookery: 
Anglo-Indian and Oriental; Englishicoman in 
India, By a Lady; European in India, E. Hull; 
Gacetteer of Central Asia (Official), Caloutta, 1871: 
Hunter's Jmperial Gazetteer of India: Gazetteer 07 
Southern India; Indian Gatetteer, Constable, Lon- 
don. 1900: Jndian Guide and Vade Mecum, Gilchrist ; 
Golden Book of India, Sir R. Letnbridge; Oriental- 
ist's Vade Mecum; Overland, Inland, and Upland, 
C.L. Tupper; Murray's Hanvbook (to India and 
Burma); Skeen's Guide to Culombo; Cook's Guide 
to Burma: Ferguson's Ceylon; Bartow's Guide to 
Kandy and Newara-Eviya; ‘Guide to Bijapur; 
Blandford's Indian Metecrologist's Vade AMecum; 
Famity Medicine in India, W. J. Moore; Indian 
Traveller's Guide. 

PrriopicaLs, — Asiatic Journal, from 1816; 
Asiatic Researches, trom 1782-1886 ; Indian Anti- 
quary, Bombay; Journul and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society; see also Newspapi 


Daily Newspapers and Year Books 
Published in and for India and the 
East. 

Calcutta—Daily News, Friend of India, English- 
man, Indian Mirror, Indian Review ‘quarterly). 

Bombay—Gazette, Times of India Indian 
Spectator, and many others; Indian Travellers’ 
Railway Guide (mon'hly). 

Madras—Times, Mail, Standard. 

Agra—Deihi Gazette. 

Allahaba:!—Pioneei 

Ceylon—Observer, Times, Examiner. 

Bangslore—Daily Post, Spectator, 

Dacca—News ‘formerly Bengal Times). 

Kurrachee—Sind Advertiver, Sind Times, 

Luho: e—Civil and Military Gazette, with which 
are incorporated Public Opinion and the Mofussi- 
lite Gazette. 

Lucknow—Expre:s (formerly Times). 

Votacamund—Indian Observer. 

Poona—Observer, Deceun Herald and Telegraph 

Singapore—Straits Times, Observ. r. 


Annual. 


Thacker's Bengal Directory, Madras Directory, 
Bombay Calendar and lirectory. containing list: 
of the European and other inhabitants, and many 
valuable and other interesting data, 


Wheeler's Indian and Colonial Manual and 
Diary, published in London, 182, Strand. Gord n 
and Gotch’s Austraian Handbook. Year Book 
of Australia. Chronicle and Directory of China 
and Japan (Hong Kong). 


Directori:s of Awia, China, Australia, of the 
individual Australian C lonies, Tasmania, Africa, 
South Africa. 


Street's Indianand (.olonial Mercantile Directory. 
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SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES. 


This is Ina state of transition Old names like 
Cale..tra, Calicut, and Bombay are left untouched; 
but others are spelt in official lists and papers 
according to rules laid down in Sit W. W. Hunter's 
Guide to the Orthouraphy of Indian Proper Names 
(the scientitic system for all languages), which 
are as follow :— 


1, Short @ (as in the second syllable of tartan), 
is expressed by a. 
1+ & (asin but), by a. 
Long @ (as in the first syllable of tartan), 
by 4. 
+ @ (as in day), by 4 
& or 00 (asin food), by th. 
# (asin fil), by #. 
4 or ee (a8 in police or meet), by . 
# (as in ride), by at. 
ow or ow (as In erowd or cloud). by au, 
Nagar is always to be used at the end of a word, 
instead of nagor, nagore, or nuggur, 
Pur, at the end, to be used instead of pore, or 
poor, 

Observe the way in which ¢ and Aare separated 
in such names as Panthays, Sonthals: which are 
pronounced Pant-hays, Sont-huls; not Pan-thays, 
Son-thals, Ch is soft, as in Chancery. Ge, gi. and 
gy are hard, 


2, The rules for the Maps of the Great Trigono- 

metrical Survey are nearly the same, viz.:— 
“a has a variable s-und, as in woman, raral, 
paltry. d, as in tartan, 
4, asin clique. 4, as in ravine, 
w.asin bull, d,as in rural. 
6, as in note, 
¢, axa in say, 
au, as ou in cloud. 
ai, ax iin ride, 
g. as in gong. 
abad, is dbdd; bazar, is bazar. 

This system, which has always heen used by the 
Asiatic and other learned Societies. is now sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Government. and adopted 
more or less by the Government. ax well asin public 
Acts, in the Postal Guides, and tne Telegraph 
Department.and by several newspapers. The chief 
| ohjection to it 1s that it puzzles the English reader. 
The real difference between the two lics in the 
fact that the old style was u-ually the attempt of 
the untutored European to write the words ax he 
thought they ought to be proneunced, while the 
new style reproduces the native words as clorely 
as is possible with pur alphabet. 
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A GLOSSARY OF HINDUSTANI, &c., 
Words and Expressions. 


N.B.—Many of these are hybrid or local words. 


The difficulty of orthography is almost insuperable. 


As a rule, the older and incorrect form, which is, however, sanctioned by long usage, has been 


followed. 


Abad (at end of a name), village. 

Abdar, wine cooler. 

‘Achwani, candle, 

Adawlut (Adalat), court of jus- 
tice. 

Aftabgir, a sun sereen. 

Ag, fire. 

Akin, orders 

Akhbar, newspaper. 

Akki, rice without the husk. 

Ali, a row. 

Almari, a wardrobe, chest of 
drawers. 

Alu. aloo, potato. 

Alatadar, 2nd 
officer, 

Amal (Umal), business. 

‘Ainan, November crop of rice. 

‘Amba, mango. 

Amir (Amcer), chief, title of a 
prince. 

Anil, collector of revenue. 

‘Amin (Umeen), azent. 

‘Amlah, native oflicer under a 
collector. 

Anar, pomegranate. 


a mandate. 


class village | 


Andora, a class of the Nair caste 
(potmakers). 
Angarka (Angrika), 
by the Hindus. 
Angrezi, English. 
Angulhi, ring, 
‘Anicut, |(Amnikat. 
dam, embankment. 
Anjuni, the iron wood. 
Ama=4 pice=y', Tupee=14d. 
Ap ina bap, as’ yon please. 
“father and mothe 
Aret, Egyptian whee 
Arzi (Urzec), petiti 
Ashab, hagenge. 
‘Assami, defendant. 
Ata, flour, 
Attar, otto of roses. 
¢ sort of rice. 
jn, Awerja), a 


shirt worn 


Anakat), a 


Tit. 


day book. 
Ayah, lady's maid or nurse. 
Ayeen, regulations. 


Bab (Baub, Babu, Baboo), 4 title, 
a heading. 


See pages 199 and 209, 


| Baba, a child, sometimes applied 
| by old natives to ladies (mem 
sahibs) 

| Babul, a species of Tamarisk tree. 
Bachhra, calf, 
Bachna, child, young one. 
Badmash, blackzuard 

panther, tiger. 
garden, 

jady; Guzra Bai, 


flower 


Ind: 
Bahddur, brave, chivalric; 9 
| Muhammadan title. 

Bahin, sister. 

Bairaghi, Hindu religious mendi- 


am. sappan wood. 

Bakhshish.—See Cherrimeri. 

Bala, bear. 

Balna, little one, 

Balu, sand. 

Baluta (Balootee, &e.), a village 
officer, or trade guild. 

Baman, incarnation of Vishnu in 
the form of a dwarf. 

Ban, « wood. 

Banda, monkey. 

Bandicote, a large rat. 

Banduk, gun. 

Baniah, a shopkeeper. 

Banjira (Bunjary, Brinjaree), 
grain and cattle dealers, 

Baniow, invention, eauard. 

Barabaluta, village authorities, 
araf, ice. 

Baras, year. 

Baragrattee, the River Ganges. 

Bari Bibi, zreat lady. 

Barish, rain. 

Bara Khana, dinner party, “big 
qi 


|, chief boatswain's 


Batai (Butace, Bhugwuttee, &e.), 
| ‘share of erop, payment in kind. 
| Batta (Bhata), extra allowance 
granted to public officials and 

soldiers when on active service. 
Ratti, candle. 
Bawurehee, * bobbachy, 
Bayaderes, jugglers. 
Bayl, ox. 


* cook. 


Bazar (Bazaar), market, market 
place. 

Bechobas, tents without a pole 
in the centre. 

Regar (Begari), forced labour. 

Begum (Bigam), a queen, prin- 
cess, lady of high rank. 

Behadering, dressed en grand 
tenue, and showing consequen- 
tial airs, 

Belattee pawnee (Belati pani), 
soda water, 

Bhagats, the elders 
Waralis. 

Bhang (Bang), intoxicating drug 
made from hemp. 

Bhat (Bharata), bard, chronicler. 

Bheri, sheep. 

Bhet (Bhete), a present. 

Bhisti (Beestic), a water-carrier. 

Bhor (Bor), the jujube tree. 

Bhowad, whirl. 

Bhudduks, a robber tribe 
North-West Provinces. 

Bhunra, beetle. 

Bhusa, chopped straw. 

Bhyses, traders. 

Bichona, bed. 

Bichu, scorpion. 

Bichwa, a crooked dagger. 

Bichwa, wavy sword blade, 

Bigha (Beegah), measure of land; 
34 beegalis=1 acre, more or 
es 


of the 


in 


Bili, cat. 

Biran, antelope. 

Bismillah, “in the name of God!" 

Blundaree, toddy distiller, 

Bokkus, despatch box. 

“ Bole ponjis,” bow! of punch. 

Bora, pedlar. 

Borbucha, leopard. 

Bowree (Baori), well. 

Bowrias, a robber tribe in North- 
‘West Provinces. 

Box Wallahs, tallymen, pedlars, 

Brandi-pani, brandy and water. 

Brahman, a Hindu priest, or be- 
longing to the highest caste. 

Bringal tree, a vegetable. 

Buddhist, a votary of Buddha. 

Budgerow (Bajra),alarge, round- 
bottomed, keelless boat, 


Budzart(Badzat), “black sheep,” 
low bred. 

Buggy, a vehicle similar to the 
old-fashioned cabs. 

Bund, a dam. 

Bunder(Bandar), a landing place 
at Bombay. 

Bungalow (Bangla), a house. 

Buok-ghur, bank. 

Burkundazes, guard, escort. 

Burtan, plate. 

Butan, butter. 

Byli, a carriage used at Delhi, 
‘drawn by two oxen. 


Caliph (Khalif), prince. 

Candy.—See Khandi. 

Caste, a social division. 

Catamaran, a raft of logs on 
which the Madrasees paddle 
through the surf. 

Cazi (Cadi), Mahometan magis- 
trate. 

Cha, tea, 

Chabuk, whip 

Chabutra, platform 3 fect high. 

Chadar, a sheet thrown over the 
head, and covering the whole 
body. It is worn by the Mo- 
hammedans. 

Chabbi, or Chabi, key. 

Chaha, snipe. 

Chak (Chuck), land divided off. 

Chalan (Chellaun), invoice, mes- 
sage. 

Chalao, push on. 

Chamach, spoon. 

Chand, month. 

Chandalah, low caste. 

Chandool, opium shop. 

Chandra, meon. 

Chandra Rajah, moon kine. 

Chapati, a thin unleavened cake, 
like a Scotch bannock. 

Chapkan, a shawl dress like the 
Afghan. 

Chappoo, raid, foray. 

Chaprasi (Chuprasee), an official 
messenger. 

Charnadu, a division of the Nair 


caste 
Charpoy (Charpal), native bed- 
stead. 


Chattah, or Chattar, an umbrella 

Chattee, pitcher, earthen pot. 

Chausar, the Hindn dice. 

Chawadi (Choultry), 
travellers’ bungalow, 
hall in the Dekkan. 

Chawaris, fans made of the tail of 
the Thibet cow. 

Cherrimeri, gratuity to servants. 

Chetak, weight. 

Chee-chee, contemptible. 

Chhiti, letter. 


native 
town 


GLOSSARY, 


| ChhOri, knife, 
Chhutti, leave. 
Chichpugli, 
| grove. 
Chilla, the 40th day after the 
| accouchement of a Mohamme- 
dan female. 
Chillam, a pipe. 
| Chillumehee, brass wash-hand 
basin. 
| Chinna-Kundaka, native barrow. 
| Chiriya, bird, 
| Chirut (cheroot), cigar. 
Chit, a note. a character. 
| Chithi-ke-tikit, postage stamp. 
| Chitnee, native secretary. 
; Chobdars, door-keepers with gold 
sticks, who stood at the gutes 
of the Delhi palace. 
| Chokhra, lad. 
| Choki, chair. 
Choli,’ the Lodice of the Hindu 
woman. 
! Chooha, rat. 
Chor, robber, 
Chota, little. 
| Chota hazree, morning tea; liter- 
ally, little breakfast. 
Chota’ Lat Sahib, the Lieut.- 
Governor of Ben zal. 
| Chouki, dak station, literally, a 
| _ seat. 
| Choultry.—Sce Chawadi. 
Chout, a tax or due. 
Chowdi, head man of a place, 
Chowkedar, watchman, village 
police. 
! Chowrie, fly flapper 
| Chuddur, village map. 
Chukra, a discus, quoit, 
Chula, fire place. 
Chumar, a castle. 
Chunam, a plaster composed of 
white shells or lime. 
Chundun, sandalwood. 
| Chungi, market tax. 
Chuprassee.—See Chaprasi. 
Chure, bracelets. 
| Churra, shot, 
| Chutnee (Chetnee), a sauce. 
i Circars, a district, 
Compound (Cunpound), grounds 
in which a bungalow stands, 
‘an enclosure. 
' Coolie (Kuli), porter, or labourer. 
| Coss (Koss)=2 miles. 
| Gowrie, shell used for, money ; 
200 to 400=1 anna. 
Crore = million sterling = 100 


little tamarind 


lacs. 
| Cummerbund (Kammerband), a 
| _ girdle. 

| Cusbah (Kubbah), a dome. 
Cutcha (Kutcha), second rate. 
Cumlee, coarse blanket. 
Cutchery.—See Kutchery. 
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Dacoits, robbers, 

Daftar (Duftur), record, register 

Daftar Khanee, office. 

Dagha-baz, rogue, player with 
knavery. 

Daghopa (Dahgop), the clreu- 
jar altar in the interior of 
the Buddhist Cave Temples, 
thought to contain relics of 
Buddha, 

Dak, or dawk, post. 

Dakns, shops, small apartments. 

Dak-ghar, post-office, 

Dakhil duftur, a reference; red 
tape. 

Dakka Maro, push, push. 

Dal (Dol), @ kind of vetch; the 
“pulse” of Daniel. 

Dam, price, 

Dangar, rice. 

Darakht, tree. 

Dargah (Durgah), royal court or 
shrine. 

Dérogha (Daroga), head man. 

Darwaza, door. 

Darwazaband, not at home. 

Dashan, ten. 

Dastana, gloves. 

Dastur.—Sce Dustoor. 

Dawa, physic, medicine. 

Deh, village. 

Dengue, a fever which first ap- 
peared at Calcutta, 1871, 

Deodar, timber used for sleepers, 
ke. 

Dera, tent. 

Desai (Desoye, Desmook), here- 
ditary revenue officer. 

Deshists, Brahmans living above 
the Ghats, 

Dessaye (Desai), @ petty native 
ruling prince. 

Dewan (Diwan, Deevan), native 
ministers of finance. 

Dewanee, civil and financial 
government, right to the taxes, 

Dhai, nurse. 

Dhan, the court of royalty. 

Dhan, a weight; paddy or rice. 

Dharoo, spirits. 

Dheds, 1 low caste in Surat. 


Dhobin, washerman’s wite. 

Dhome, dustman, in Bengal. 

Dhony, a vessel in the India 
trade. 

Dhoti (Dhootic), common dress 
of a male Hindu, 

Dhurmsalla (Dharma Sala), the 
native and pilgrim travellers’ 
rest house. 

Diasalai, matches. 


| Diggorydar, decree holder. 


Dikk, a bore. 
Dinghi, a large Calcutta boat 
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Dipah, a lamp. 

“Diteher,” a Caleutta man (from 
the Mahratta Ditch of 1752). 

Diu, day. 

Divan (Diwan, Deewan) a court, 
a minister, a title of courtesy. 
See Dewan. 

Doms, a low caste in Bengal; a 
caste of sinzers. 

Dopattah. a long scarf worn by 
the Hindus. 

Douai, medicine. 

Dowai (Dohal), justice. 

Drug (Droog), a fort; also, anar- 
row strip of thick calico wound 
round the loins, and falling in 
folds about and below the 
knees. 

Dubash, an interpreter, a tco- 


tongue, 

“Ducks,” Bombay officers; so 
called from a fish for whieh 
that city is famous. 

Dudh. milk, 

Duffadar (Daffadar), a native 
cavalry non-commissioned 
officer, head of police. 

Duftardar, native assistant. 

Duli (Doolee), a conveyan 
little larger than a palkic, with 
a framework for curtains, car- 
ried by four hearers. 

Duilal. a go between. 

Dungaree, coarse calico. 

Duniya, world, 


Durbar (Darbar), a levee, court, | 


reception: also a native prince. 

Durgam, fort. 

Durwan, gate or door-keeper. 

Durzee, a servant. 

Dustoor (Dastoor. Dasturi), fee, 
perquisite, present. 


“ Effeel " veal (the Bengal natives 
cannot sound V. or 8.) 


Ekka, one-horse eatringe used in | 


Bengal. 
Fribhumi, black soil 


Eurasian, persons of European! 


blood born in India, 


Fakir (Fugeer), “poor man," a 
religious inendicant, holy beg- 
yar. 

Fanam, coin, 

Faryadi, plaintiff. 

Fasli (Fusly), revenne or harvest 
year, commencing July. 

Fassad, a disturbance. 

Fazil, surplus, extra. 

Ferinzhee, Indianborn, ora Portu- 
guese. 

Firt. distribution of alme, 

Fita, a ribbon, 

Fonjdarry, court. 

Fouzdar, chief constable. 


Fowrah, a kind of spade. 


Gadha, donkey. 

Gadi (Guddee), cushion or throne. 

Gat, cow. 

Gal-mol, uproar. 

Gam, village held in common. 

Gana, one of Shiva’s attendants. 

a thunder, 

Gari, carriage. 

Garisha. a grain measure, equal 
to 400 markals 1842 cubic 
feet (9,860 Ibs. avoirdupols). 

Gathri, parcel. 

Gawta’ (Gowda), head man of a 
village. 

Gauri, a virgin. 

Gaz, measure. 

Ghara, ja 

Gharapnri, town of the rock, 

Ghari, cab. watch. 

Ghariwallah, coachman, 

Gharry (Garhi), fort. 

Ghas, grass, 

Ghat’ (Ghaut), landing place; 
steps on the side of a river; a 
mountain pass, 

Ghi Candles, } Ib. ghi.or clari- 
fied butter, put mto a burner 
(shaped like a tumbler, with a 
Tong stalk and no foot), in 
which is a small tin, holding 
two wicks of twisted cotton. 

Gh.ra, hors 

Ghosht, flesh. 

Ghugri, trees of a Patil. 

Ghur, house. 

Ghusal, bath, 

| Ghusal khana, bath room, 

| Gidhar, jacks. 

Giran, dear (too much money). 

Girass, black mail. 

Girja a church; “Gi 
xya," church is over. 

Gist Daraz. long-ringleted. 

Go-down (Gudam), storehouse. 

Golah, a store, 

Golla (Gollada), shepherd, 

Gonds, the aboriginal hill tribes 
of the Decean. 

Gopura, a town gate, 

| Gordt, lizht brown rich soil. 

Gaum).—See Gam. 


toola 


in gano, 

seu #0 g. &e, (at the 

me), means village 

Granth (grant), the sacred Look 
of the Sikhs, 

Granthi, a Sikh priest, 

¢ astrologer. 


Guftoogoo, conversation. 
| Gula, vred powder used at the 
| Holi. 

' Guli, bullet 
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Gul, rose. Gulab, rose-water. 

Gulia-hand, collar. 

Gumashtah (Gomasta) an agent. 

Gumbnz, dome. 

Gun-fire, early dawn, when a gun 
fires from all militury poste; 
hence the name. 

Gunge (Ganj), 
stack. 

Gunputti, God of wisdom. 

Gunta (Goonta), 1-40th acre. 

Guray, the verger. 

Gurgi, short drawers. 

Guroo (Guru), village teacher of 
Hindi; spiriual teachers of 
the Sikhs. 

Gutree, bundle, 

Guzra, flower. 

Gymkhana (g soft), gymnasium. 


market, heap, 


Hackery, bullock cart. 
Hadji, a pilgrim, 
Hatta, week, 
im, governor. 
am (Hujam), barber. 
Hak (not “Hag™), Huk, truth, 
right. 
Hakim, doctor. 
Halalcore (Hululcore), dustman 
in Bombay. 
Halkabandi, cirenit school. 
Hatka juti. shoes. 
Hammall, palki-bearer, porter— 
house-servant (Bomba 
Ham-Shir, of one milk (sisters), 
Haphto, week, instalment, 
Haramzada, bastard, scamp. 
Harem (Haram, Hareem), wo- 
men's apartments. 
Harkdra, Harkhara (Hurkara), 
messenger, courier, guide, 
Hasseree (Hazri), breakfast. 
Hascr (Huzoor), the presence, 
head-quarters. 
Hath, half-yard, 
Hath hav 
Mati, elephant, 
Havaldar (Havildar), the native 
sergeant of a regiment, 
Hawala, middleman, 
at, the Mang’ salutation, 
e long.” 
rl, breakfast. 
Hegira (Hijra, Hejra), date of 
Mahomet's flight, A.D. 622, 
t 


wmond, 

r, shareholder. 

sub-divisi-n of a taluk. 

Holar, musician. 

Holi, a Hindu festival. 

Hom, a sacrifice—the burnt 
offering in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony. 

Hondee, bill of exchange. 


Hookah, a pipe. 

Hookum (hukhm), order. 
Hubble-hubble, the common pipe 
smoked by the palki bearers, 

Huk.—See Hak, 

Hukkab, irrigation tax, 

Huldce (Huldi), turmeric. 

Hutkabunde, village school. 

Hu wan, lamb, 

Hulwah, swectmeats. | 

Hun, the pagoda, a coin = to 3} | 
rupees (75.). 

Hundi, bill of exchange, money 
order, 

Huzur (Hoosoor), the presence. | 
the state, the government, the 


| Jemadar (Jam'ada 


GLOSSARY, 


Jazira, Island, 
Teeras, the pits in nullahs. 
Jehad, religious war, 


), & native 


a 
lieutenant, 

Thamp, a screen of bamboo and 
matting. 

Jhappan, (jampan), a sort of 
sedan chair, with removable 
curtain and canopy. For a 
journey eight hearers are requi- 
site, with a head hearer, who 
stendiesit andheldsan umbrella 

Shingur, cricket. 

Jhil-mil, Venetian blind. 

Jim Khanah, gymnasium. 


chief office; a title of dignity | Johar, “Oh! warrior;” the Ma- 
applied to collectors, judges, | _ har salutation. 
and high European officials, | Jooti, hots, 
| Jorats, Kashmir socks. 
Ikbal, a good fortune, Jot, ploughland, tillage. 
Tlaqui, a district. Jowari—See Jawar. 
Tlavas, the name of a tribe In} Jubaz, a ship. 
South Travancore and Tinne- | Juldee jao (pronounced ‘jow") 
velli, or juldi chalno, go quickly, get 


IIm, sctence. 
Imambara, a building for the 
festival of Moharam, shrine, 
mausoleum, 
Iman, the head person. i 
In‘am (Enam), rent free, a gift. 
In'am-pastra, deed of gift. 
“Tronyeshtew," Irish stew. 
Ishtihar, announcement. 


Jaghire (Jagir), a grant to a 
person, or feudatory, called 
Jaghirdar, to hold the revenues | 
of a district, and administer 
the government of it. 

Jagna, to watch, 

dJagree, coarse sugar. 

Jain, a Hindu sect, an offshoot 
of Buddhism. 

Jaiphal, nutmez. 

Jalmandar, water pavilion. 

Jama (Jumma), rental. 

Ja long gown worn by the 
Hindus and Muhanmadans, 

Jama-wasil-baki, periodical, 
rental book, 

Jam-i-Jumsheed, a title; “mirror 
which reflects the doings of 
the world.” 

Jammawar, striped shawl. 

Jangal (Jangul).— See Jungle. 

Janjals swivel gun—troublers. 

Janjam, the thread worn by the 
Brahmans as a token of their 
caste. 

Janmah, birth. 

Janub, south, 

Jatra, wake or fair. 

Jawab, warning, dismissal. 

Jawar (Juwar, Jowari), millet, 
Indian corn, 


a 


on, 

Jungle (Jangal), forest, waste or 
grazing land. 

Jute, fibre grown in Bengal, for 
the Dundee market. 


| Kabobs, small pieces of cooked 


meat. 


Kabuliy) M counterpart of alease. 


Kacha (Richcha, 
complete, rough, unripe. 

Kachahri—See Kutehery. 

Kacheri (Kachahri), the office 
for public business, collectors’ 
office. 

Kainchi, scissors, 

Kajawa, the seat on the camel, 

Kal, yesterday. 

Kalai (Kallah). distiller, spirit. 

Kalam, pen; the disease which 
injures the tobacco plant, 

Kalamdara pen and ink stand, 

Kalapani, “black water,” trans- 
portation. 

Kalasis, Lascars, 

Kalee bhoy, black, rich soil, 

Kallab-ghur, club, 

Kaltar, estimate 
crops. 

Kambachf, luckless wretches, 

Kamiz, shirt. 

Kamra, chamber, 

Kanah, dinner. 

Kanats, the side pieces or walls 
of a tent. 

Kankar (Kunknr, Konkur, Con- 
kar) coarse li vestone, gravel 
lumps, clay and sand, metal 
for roads. 

! Kanta, fork. 


of standing | 


Cuteha), in- | 
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noongo, Canongeo), 
istrar. 
Kaprawallahs, clo'hmen. 
Karanis, clerks, 
Karkun (Carcoon), a clerk. 
Kat, terra japonica, 
“ Katlets,"" cutlets, 
Katodi, 2 tribe inhabiting the 
ahyadri range. 
Katrie, military caste. 
> bread made like ban- 


zi, Cadi), a Mahomedan 


judi 
Khazaz, paper. 
K halasi, tent pitcher, 


ctlsa(Khualisa), 
ment exchequer. 

,¢ Kawn,” a native lord. 
dinner. 

it, wall of cloth for tents. 

nd, a sword. 

Khandi (Candy), a measure equal 
to 20 maunds in Bombay or 
Madras, 

Khansamah, head servant, butler. 

Chari, salt water creek, docks 

arif (Khereef), the autumn or 
monsoon crop. 

Kharita (Khureetu), a bag or 
letter. : 

Khasra, journal, field-hook; 

husrah, field by field. 

Khawand, my lord. 

Khidmutgar. a man servant, 

Whillat, dress of honour, 

Khind, 9 pass between hills. 

Khira, eueumher, 

Knirki, window. 

Khu, valley, 

Khurzosh, rabbit, 


the govern- 


Kiladar, the commandant of 
fort. 

Kimia, alchemy. 

Kinkob (Kimcob, Kimkhwab), 


silk fabric embroidered with 
gold and silver, 

bi, Kurbi), the stalk 
ar, a kind of Indian 


Kit hice, fustaiment 
Koli, waterman, 
Kolis, the fishermen, thieves, and 


watermen of the Gujrat 
(Guzerat) and the Konkan. 

Kookeree, the knife used by the 
Goorkhas. 

Koran, precipice. 

Korbn, Mohamme:ian passenger, 


Kos,or Coss, 2 miles, 
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Kos (Sultan), 3 miles. 

Kotaram, a palace. 

Kotwal (Cutwal), native mayor, 
police inspector. 

Konkanis, Brahmans living be- 
low the ghai 

Kriyas, the 
sequies, 

Kshatriya (“‘chattri 
rior caste. 

Kubbah, a dome. 

Kubbur, information. 

Kuftgari, steel inlaid with gold. 

Kuhm, order. 

Kulkarni, accountants, 
Brahmans. 

Kuls_ ghats, family division. 

Kumbhar, a potter. 

Kumbi (Coonby), peasant, a farm 
labourer, farmer, 

Kupra, clothes. 

Kurban, a sacrifice. 

“ Kurkets,” croquet, 

Kusti, the cord of 72 threads 
worn by the Parsis, 

Katar, a broad bladed sword. 

Kutcha, second rate.--See Kacha, 

Kutchery, a court house, 

Kutta, dog. 

Kylas, heaven, 


du funeral ob- 


the war- 


chiefly 


Lakh (Lac), a hundred thousand 
rnpees 

“Tall shrub,” claret. 

Lascars, native sailors 

Lat (Lath), pillar, ancient Hindu 
inscription pillars, 

Lat Sahib, the governor-general. 

Logue (Log), people: hence 
Sahib-logne, gentlemen; Mem- 
logue, ladies. 

Loha, iron, 

Lohar, a biacksmnith. 

Loot (Lut), plunder. 

Lota, pitcher, brass drinking ves- 
sel used by the Brahmans. 

Luckia, a washerwoman. 

Lumbardar (Numberdar), head 
man of village. 

Lump, lamp. 

Lungi (Loongi, Longyee), a 
colonred cloth’ girdle wrapped 
round the body by the Muslims. 


Machli, fish. 

Madam Sahib, a lady in Bengal, 

Maghrib, wes 

Magra, sulky 

Mahadeo, a title of Siva: 

Mahajan, native banker, mer- 
chant, head man. 

Mahar, messenger. 

Mahar, scavenger. 

Maharaja, “great king.” 

Mahars, a very low caste in 
Bombay, watchmen. 


Mahaut, elephant driver, who 
sits on the animal's neck. 

Mahima, great mother, 

Mahine, month. 

, Woman or mother, 

‘la, the finest white flour. 

istric, carpenter. 

Majra (Mazra), hamlet. 

Makkhi, fly. 

Makar, monster. 

Mala, a garland, wreath. 

Malee. gardener. 

Malgnzar, holder of a goyern- 
ment estate. 

Mali, gardener, 


Malik (Malak), master, Jand- 
owner. 

Mama, uncle. 

Mamilatdar, district revenue 
office, 


Manchecl, the curtained litter 
uscd at Goa. 

Mandap, the canopy of an edifice. 

Mandapam, porch in front of a 
temple. 

Mang, scavenger. 

Mannu, soil. 

Manotecdar, money-lender. 

Marubba, jam, 


|, torch-bearer, scullion 
aaa 1 (M: isa), a weight=1-12th 
tol: 


Mashul-ghar, custom-house. 
Masjid, mosque. 

Massik, goat skin for carrying 
water. 
Massulah, 
pass through 
Madras. 

Matey, a house servant. 

Matico, ‘soldiers’ herb,” which 
stops bleeding immediately. 
Maund (Min. Min), @ measnre 
equal to &21hs.in Bengal; 24lbs. 
Bombay=40 seers of 80 tolas. 
Matador, head man of a village, 

Meh, snow. 

Mehal (Mahal), achiefship, estate. 

Mchtrani,a woman of the sweeper 
class. 

Mela, fair. 

Mem-suhiba-ke-topi, bonnet. 

Mem Sahib, a Indy. 

Mewar. fruit. 

Mez. table, 

Mhetrl (Mihtar), head sweeper. 

Mibrab, portion of the interior 
of a mosque. 

Minha (Minhye). deduction, 

Mir Adal, chief justice, 

Mirasdar, heritor. 

Mirasdars, hereditory proprie- 
tors, 

Mirg, deer. 

Mirich, pepper. 


a light boat used to 
the surf at 
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Mis}, record, or file. 

Misri, sugar. 

Mithfi, sweetmeats. 

Mithuranee, a servant. 

Mizaj, disposition, whim. 

Modikana, chandler's shop com- 
missariat, 

Mofussil (Mofassil, Mufassal), 
interior, up the country, “pro- 
vincial. 

Mogul (Mughal), the Mohamme- 
dan emperors of the Mongol 
line. 

Mohur, a coin; gold piece of 30s. 

Monsoon, the periodical fall of 
rain in India; trom the Arabic 
“ Mausim,” a season. 

Mooktar, muktyar, native attor- 
ney, law agent. 

Moollah (Molla, Mulla), a Mo- 
hammedan lawyer. 

Moolvy (Molevi, Maulavi, Melvi), 
a learned man, or religious 
teacher, 

Moonshee (Munshi), tutor, secre- 
tary, writer. 

Mopilla (Moplah), a caste. 

Mor, peacock. 

Mortt, a Toda hamlet. 

Moti, pearl. 

Mouza, village. 

Mubarak-bashad, 
fortunate.” 

Muchhur, mosquito. 

Muchle, fish. 

Mufsid, troublesome fellow. 

Mugh, a caste. 

Muharram(Mohorrum),Ist month 
of Mohammedan year. 

Mahurtta, auspicious moment. 

Mukaddam(Mokuddum),a leader, 
village head man, 

Makkhan, butter. 

Mukwar, a low caste in Malabar. 

Mulana, schoolmaster. 

“Mull,” a Madras man. 

Mun, a welght.—Sec Maund. 

Munal, pheasant. 

Munsif (Moonsif), a 3rd class 
native judge. 

Murdon, mean caste. 

Murghi, fowl. 

Murti, image in a temple. 

Musal (Mashal), torch. 

Mushrik, east. 

Musjid, mosque. 

Mussamat, fema'e, 

Mutsaddi (Mootsuddy), clerk. 

Mutka, a jar. 

Muzghar, the centre room in an 
eilitice. 

Mya (Maya), iNusion, 


“may you be 


Nabob.—See Nawab. 
Nag, the cobra snake, 


Nagar, nagore, naggur, nugger, 
nuggur, nuggore (at the end of 
aname) means town. 

Nagar Cart, a cart on springs, 
drawn by bullocks. 

Nahawi, village barber. 

Naib, deputy. 

Naik (Nayaka), the native cor- 
poral of a reziment. 

Naikwad, Hindu messenger. 

Nair, # caste of accountants, &c. 

Nakkarah, khanah, music room. 

Nalki, a royal palanquin. 

Nalkis, the state palkis, shaped 
like four-post canopies. 

Namak, salt. 

Namburiea, a caste. 

Nariyal, a cocoa nut. 

Nasika, nose. 

Nautch (Nach), dance entertain- 
ment by native dancing girls. 

Nautch girl, dancing girl. 

Nautch people, acrobats, con- 
jurors, 

Nawab(Nuwaub, Nabob), depaty 
governor, viceroy. 

Nawn, a jar. 

Nazar (Nazr), sheriff, bailiff. 

Nazuk, tender. 

Nazzur.—Sce Nuzzur. 

Niadis, an outcast Malabar tribe. 

Niadre, a caste. 

Nihal, the low caste among the 
Gonds. 

Nil-gao, or Nilghau, a bluish 
coloured antelope, similar in 
appearance to the elk. 

Nim, a tree, used as preservative 
against snake bites. 

inak aren, faithless, ungrate- 

al. 

Nimbo, lemon, 

Nishan, a crest, coat of arms. 

Nizam, a viceroy. 

Nizamut Adawlut, 
court. 

Nuddy, river. 

Nugger (Nagore, Nagar), village. 

Nullah, Nala, a mountain torrent, 
or watercourse. 

Nurak, hell. 

Nuzzur (Nazzur, Nasr), a fine; 
@ present of fruit from an 
inferior, accepted by touching 
it, and repaid by a gratuity. 


criminal 


Oli, class. 

Omedwan, petitioner. 

Omlah (Amlah), native officer 
under a collector. 

Oonth, camel. 

Oostoora, razor. 

Orhui, a wide muslin scarf 
thrown over the left shoulder, 
or worn over the head Iike a 
voll, by Mehammedan females. 
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Paddy, rice. 
Padre Sahib, clergyman, minister. 
Paclwa, flying, 

Pagoda, a coin (3) rupees: 
so called from having a temple 
on its face. 

Pagul, a fool. 

Pahar, hill, mountain. 

Pai-jamah (payjama), loose trou- 


wo quarts. 
ripe, baked, 


Pakka, 
done, 
P’alal, the Toda 


properly 


iest: 


ki), 


Palankeen (DP: 
conveyance, 
Palkigari, a vehicle on carriage 

Springs, with four wheels, 3 
the sume size; with a spare 
cushion inside, which turns it 
abed. Itis pushed and dragged 

by men, 
Pan, leaf of the betel tree. 
Panehait (Pancha 
chayet), a court or 
a village council; 


s. 
travelling 


from Paneh, 


Punch, five. 
Panch-plut}, five flower. 
Banchotara five per ec 


Pandit (Pundit), a teacher of 
Sanscrit. 

Pani, water, the sea. 

Panir, cheese. 

Pant (Punt), a Brahman ac- 
cOURULIE or writer. 

Pauw. 

Par, limit beyond. 


Para, village (at the end of a. 


name). 
Parbuttee, Siva’s wife. 
Pardahh, a veil, curtain. 
Pariah, the low caste at Madras. 
Parit, a villaze 
Parsees (Parsis), G 
Worshippers, ZLoroast 


people who consider fire as} 


the chief symbul of the deity. 

Parwana (Purwano), a pass or | 
permit. 

Parwari, the low castcat Bombay | 

Pashmina, Thibet goat wool. 

Pathan, a descendant of Afghans, 

Pathur, stone. 

Patil (Patel, Pootcel, 
village headman, 

Patla rassi, string. 

Patna (Pattana, Pattan),a town 
whence Patna, Puttun, 

Patshala, village school. 

Pattah (Patta, Puttah, Pottah), 
a lease, 

Pattamar (Phatemar), a native 
sailing boat on the west coast 
of India. 


Potail), 


8.3" 
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Pattan, regiment. 

Pattidar (Putteedar), joint hol- 
1 der of a share in a village. 
Patwari, village accountant, 
Paul, ag tent without walls. 


| Peestitehas, demons. 

{Peishwa (Peshwa, Payshwah), 
the head prince of the Marath 

jis the prime minister of the 

: Raja: Sattara, 

i 

i 


p 
Pekovil devil temple," the hut 
temple, erected to the manes of 


footman, police- 
ner. 
Pergunnah (Pargana), a district 
division. 
Peshkar, revenue officer, 
Peshkars, an agent, ni 
under a jude in’ 
in rank to the Sarrishta di %, 
Peshkash (Peisheush), tax, first 
fruits, quit rent: offering from 
an Inferior to a superior, 
shkhidmat, henchman, 
tarrahs (Pitarrahs), square tin 
boxes for baggage, slung at 
cach end of boo, each 
bearer carrying two, 
a (Peta, Bettah) native town, 
suburb, market pl 
Pharman, “command me," the 
Holars" salutation, 


¢ officer 
next 


P 


wistrar, under the Marathas. 
Phat, a sunash, mess, 


the name of the stone 
Tes on the Nilzi 


| Phin, 


WETS, 
. the deadly little kaju 
ke. 


List), a copper coin=14 

} farthing: 4 pice=1 anna; 64= 
arupee (28.) 

Pic=}d. 

| Pilau.cooked meat, with almonds, 
raisins, spice. 

| Pindarees, robber tribes subdued 
hy Lord Hastings, 1815-17, 

" Pipa, cask, barrel, 

Pir (Peer), old, a Muhammadan 

i saint or recluse. 


| Pishwaz, a doubled-breasted co- 
| lonred' muslin. gown, worn by 
| Muhammadan females. 

if 


Pitrah, paternal ancestors, 


La, cup, 
Piles (The), are called “Hen 
aud Chickens” by Hindus. 
Poddar (Potadar), cash-keeper, 


|” money changer, 
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Polygar (Palegar), shareholder, 
landed _ proprietor, a native 
title in Madras. 

Poojah (Puja), worship, 

Pomelo, shaddock, 

Pooran, a spastr: 

Postin, sheep-skin cloak. 

Prachi, eastern i 

Prat (Prut). a copy. 

Pros, a ves: 

Prudhan, prime minister. 

Puchisei, a game played with 
markers on a cross made up of 
squares. 


Pucka (Pakka), first rate or frst 
class. 
Puggaree (Pagri), a turban, long 


strip of muslin wound round 

the hat, 

wpriest, a Bralunan who | 
for pilgrims. | 

Punchayet, local committee.—See 


Panediait. 
, Pankha), fan | 


Pu 


Punkah (Phan! 
or ventilator, suspended from | 
the ceiling, or whisked about | 
by a man to cool the rvom. | 
It is pulled by a rope, which | 
passes throuzh a hole in the 
verandah, where the bearer sits | 
who pulls it, | 

Pur, puri, puru, pore, poor, at the | 
end of 4 name, means city. 

Purana, old. 

Purasdur, portico of an edi 

Purgunnah, a territorial division 
—See Perzunnah, | 

Purdah, circuit. | 

Purohita, a priest, astrologer. | 

Puruama, the day of the full | 
moon. 

Purwari, outesst, 

Pusht-ha-pusht, 
generation. 

Pussad, a sacred sweet. 

Putra, son, 

Pyaj, onions, | 


Qibala (Cibalch, Kubbaleh), a 
deed of conveyane: 

Qu-hy, a Bengal soldier or officer, , 

so called from the numoer ot | 

| 

| 


generation to 


servaits employed in that Pre- 
sidency who are summoned by 
the euil, * Kui-hy. 


Rabi (Rabbee), cold season, or 
ing, crop. 

a kind of millet 

hur, railway 


j, a kingdom, a chiefship, 
, a Hindu king or prince, i 
Rajbuha, a branch canal. 

Rajput, a military caste, from 


raja-putra, son of the king | 


| Rupee, a sil 


Rakam, a p: 

Rakha, bl: 

Rakshas, hairy monsters, ogres, 
flesh-eaters. 

Raktwan, ink seller, 

Ramazan, the Muhammada 
month of fasting. 

Raumnouui, Hinilvo festival. 

Kuamos 
who act as watchmen, and are 
also thieves. 

Randi, a virago. 

Rani,the consort of araja,aqueen, 
princess. 

Rav Bahadur, title of respect. 

Rasadi, rateable. 

Rasid, receipt. 

Rassi, rope. 

Rasta, road. 

Rat (Ratri), night. 

Rath (Rathah), a car. 

Raw, king. 

Rawana, a pss (order t» pass) 

Rayat (Raiyat).—See Ryot. 

Razinama, an acquittinice. 

Regimentdar, a native commis- 
sioned officer in the Mysore 
Hors 

| Regur, a sandy soit. 

Reshain, silk, 

Rezai, a quilt. 

Rhea, a nettle. 

Rikab, stirrups. 

jahdar (Rissaldar), a native 

in of a cavalry corps. 

jas, the people of Rohilkund, 

in Oude. 


| Rojnama, a day book, 


Rooperee, silver cloth work. 

Roti, bread. 

Rubkari (Rubakari), memoran- 
dum, proceedings. 

Rukhisat. leave to >. 

; Rumai, handkerchief. 


Ruttee, a 

Ryot (Ryat, Raiyat), a govern 
ment or peasant cultivator, 
smull farmer, 

Ryotwar, the Ryot system. 


Sabun, soap. 

adr (Sadar, Sudr, Sudur, Sudder), 
high, supreme. 

Sadr Amin, or Sudder Omeen, 
native judge of 1st class, 

Sadr Diwini Addlat, chief civi 
court of appeal (now High 
Court). 

Sadr Nizamah Addlat, or Faud- 
jari Addlat, chief criminal 
court (now High Court). 

' Star, journey, 

Saffa’ karro, made clean, rein- 

stated. 


a tribe in the Dakhan, | 
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Sag, greens. 

Sazur (Saugur), sea or water. 

Sahib, master, lord, a title given 
by natives to English gentle- 
men, 


| Sahib logue, the British or ruling 


peopl 

“Sahib,” Kumshaner Sahib, the 
Commissioner. “Jaj Sahib ™ 
the Judge. 

Sihotra (Sahootra), 6 per cent. 

Sahu (Sahukar, Soucar,Showkar), 
money dealer, a banker, 

Sair (Sayer, Sayar, Syer), bal 
ance; all imposts, besides the 
land tax; miscellaneous revenue 

Sajji_ (Soojeematec), soda or 

barilla, 

akti, a goddess. 

tl, a forest tree in the Hima- 

layas, 

Salam, peace; at home; to wait 
on, 

Salamee 
present. 

Sambarani, frankincense. 

Sambat, an era, 

Samp, snak2, 

S.mvat (Sumbut), sun, @ 

Sanad (Sannad, Sunnud), Written 
grant, letters patent. 

Sinduk, box. 

Saptani, 7th day of the month. 

Sari (Sarhi, Sarec), a piece of 
cotton worn round the waist, 
under the legs, and between the 
shoulders, by a Hindu female. 

Sarkar (Sarakaru, Sircar, Circar), 

the government, statesteward ; 

also, a division, as the Northern 

Circars. 

upar, present, reward. 

Sarpeshkar, a non-commissi 
officer in the Mysore Horse. 

Sarraf (Saraf, Shroff), money 
changer. 

Sarrishtadar (Siristedar), regis- 

trar of a court. 

arvans, camel drivers. 

arzafardar, a ecmmissioned 

oflicer in the Mysor.- Horse. 

Sastra (Shastra, Shaster), a com- 


(Salami), quit-rent, 


d 


position, seripture, work. 
Sayer, cust % 
Sayid’ Seyyid, or Syud, descend- 


ant of the Prophet. 
Seer (Ser), weight = 2 Ibs. 
Sepoy (Sipahi), the native soldier, 
.. belted messenger. 
(Sarai) resting place, court, 


Seraing. chief boatswain. 

Seth, village. 

Seth (Sethi, Setya, Shetti), head 
trader. 

Seventce, Christmas, 


Shah, the title of the King of 
Persia, and of the old Mogul | 
emperors. 

Shahad, honey. 

Shahr. a city. 

Shalwar, long drawers. 

Sham, evening. 

Shamilat, land held in common. 

Shanars, a name in Southern India 
and Tiunevelll, palm tree climb- | 
ers. 

Shara (Shurra), the Muhamma- 
dan law. 

Shasters(Shastras), sacred books 
See Sastra. 

Shaukh, the large shells which the 
Hindus blow as horns, 

Shemianah, canopy. 

Sher, hon or tiger. 

Sheristadar, a superior depart-. 
mental officer.—See Sarrish-} 
tadur. 

Shewallah, shrine, temple. 

Siibundi (Seebandy', the soldier 
of a native auxiliary corps. 

Shikar, game, sport. 

Shikari, native hunter. 

Shiski, bottle, 

Shola,'a wooded dell, patch of 
jungle. 

Shouk, whim, hobby. 

Shroff, 2 banker, money changer. 
See Sarraf. 

Shudra, the lowest Hindu caste. 

Shumar, number. 

Shute-murgh, camel fowl. 

Siah (Seha, Siyah), village ac- 
count book, 

Sicakai, acacia. 

Sikh, disciple. 

Silahdar(Silladar),a horse soldier. 

Simkin,” champagne. 

Singar-dan, dressing case, 

Singh, horns or lion. 

Singh'raja, lion king, 

Sir (Scer), hereditary land. 

Sircar, a servant. 

Sirdar (Sardar), noble, chief, chief 
bearer, head man. 

Sirka, vinegar. 

Sirkari-not, bank note. 

Sirpesh, an aigrette of diamonds. | 

Sitaphal, a fruit. 

Sitaree, a native guitar. 

Siwal (Sewaee), extra cess. 

Siyah, ink. 

Bona, gold. 

Sonar, goldsmith, jeweller. 

Soneree, gola clo:h work. 

Soobadar (Subahdar), the gover- 
nor of a province, a native cap- 
tain, viceroy. 

Sooi, ne -die. 

Sooltani, supreme. 

Sour, pig. 


| 
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| Sotee, stick, 

Sou, gold. 

Sowar (Sawar, Suwar), a native 
trooper, dressed in green and 
scarlet, armed with along spear. 

Sowkar, merchant. 

Subah, a proviuce.—See Soobada, 

Subhar, morn'ng. 

Sudder Adawlut (Sudder Ameen, 
Sudder Hewauny).—See Sadr. 

Sudkah, sms. 

Suara, “ Shudar," “*S-udra," the 
lowest or servile caste. 

| Sugei (sooguy), second rice crop. 
} Suji (Soojee), flour, wheat. 

Suniasi, religious mendicant. 

Sunnud.—See Sanad. 

‘ Supari tree, areca or betel nut 

palin. 

Suraiee (Surahi), 
goblet. 

| Suraj, sun 
Surwa-basan, soup-plate. 

| Surya Bai, sun lady. 

Sutar, carpenter. 

Suttee (Sati), the burning of a/ 
Hindu widow with her de- | 
ceased husband; suppressed | 
since 1829. 

Suwarna, golden. 

Syce (Sais, Sases), a groom. 

Syud, a descendant of 
Prophet. 


1. 


water bottle, 


the 


Tubsildar, a native collector of 
revenue. 
Tainbole, betel man. 
! Taj, a crown, giving name to the 
perb mausoleum at Agra. 
advance or loan. 


| Tal haltnig: place. lake, 

Talab, wages 

| Palari, watchman. 

| Tallabs, or tale, wages. 

Taluk (Talook, Taluq), a hundred, 
district, or division of a province. 

Talukdar, one who farms a district 
from government, 

Tambaku, tobace ». 

; Tamuncha, pistol, 

| Tanar Naimar, a class of Na 
tailors. 

Tank, well or reservoir. 


Tapal (Tappal, tappa), station 
for post or palanquin bearers; 
post office, delivery of letters; 
also head of a gang. 

Tara, star. 

Tarafa, ferry boat. 

Taragon, a class of Nairs, weavers. 

Tar-bijli, electricity. 

Tarbuja, melon. 


Soorwa, soup. 


Tar-ghar, telegraph-office. 


Tanna, guard house, police station. | 
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, Tari (Taui, Toddy), spirit from 
cocoa-nut. 

‘Tarli, a sardine. 

‘Tashil (Tehseel), a division in the 
Punjab 

Tits, walls of thatch. 

Tatti, matted screens of sweet 
scented grass (kas), fitting the 
doorway, on the side the wind 
blows, They are kept con- 
stautly sprinkled with water, 
to promote evaporation and 
cout the apartment, 

Tattu, pony, 

Teir, caste. 

| Pet, ‘oil. 

' Teli, oilman. 

pa, a raft. 

‘Teriris, the Toda temples. 

| Phailee, baz, purse. 

| Thana (Tannah) station, military 
post, under a thanadar. 
| Thanadar, native chief of police. 

{Thakur (Thakoor), a noble, 9 
chief, 

‘Thikadar (Teekadar), farmer, 
middleman, 

Thug (Thag, Thak), a tribe of 
robbers and assassins. 

Thukar, hard, 

‘Tiffin (Tiff), luncheon. 

‘Tik, right. 

‘Tindal (Tandel, 
swain’s inate. 

Tinwalah, tinman, 

Tip. note of hand, inventory. 

Tirth, place of pilgrimage. 

Titur, partridge, 

Tobah, an exclamation of astonish- 

it. 


Tandelu), boat- 


See Tari. 
ket 


ight. 


hit, a rupee's weig 


Tomtom, native drum. 

| Tonga, a conveyance. 
Tonjon, a kind of chair, with a 
hood for oue person, borne by 
four men 

Tope. hat. 

Topi, hat. Chota topi, cap 
Tosha-kana, treasury account. 
Tota. parrot. 
| Topu (Top, Tope), grove of fruit 
trees. 


Travellers’ bungalow, a one-sto- 
ried building, with verandahs, 
containing two sets of apart- 
ments, one large room, with 
one or two cane bedsteads; 
a smaller room; bath room with 
chattis full of water. A butler, 
bearer, and sweeper are at~ 
tached to each, 


Tsamhar, cobbler. 
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Tueeavi, or Succavi, government 
advance to make wells. 

‘Tudas (Todas), one of the Nilgiri 
hills. 

Tugultis, dangerous quagmires on 
the Nilgiri hills. 

Tulwar, a sword. 

Turbat,'a tomb. 

Ture, garlands. 

Turkari, vegetables. 

Tyeur, I am ready. 

Ty-khana, vault beneath a dwel- 
ling. 

Udhar (Oodhur), assessment in 
the lump. 

Ujar (Ujad), a desert. 

Ukkudi (Oolkoody), permanent 
tenant. 

Ulty, owl, 

Ulta pulta, upside down. 

Unth, a camel 

Urbad, a pettyMuhammadan chief 

Urdu, a camp: also the mixed 
Hindi and Persian formerly 
spoken at court, and now by 
Mahometans generally, known 
as Hindustani.—Zaban-i-urdu 
=language of the camp. 

Uttar, night. 

Vakil (Vakeel, Wakeel, Wukeel, 
Vaqueel), envoy, pleader, at- 
torney. 


Vazeepho 
quit-rent. 

Vazir, a prime minister. 

Veda, sacred book. The Vedas 
are the sacred books of the 
Hindu 

Veisya, “ veish,” the trading and 
agricultural caste. 

Vihara, a cell in a monastery. 

Villiam, a class of Nairs, farmers. 


(Wazifa), pension, 


Vimana, a sacred shrine, a holy | 


vehicle. 

Vizier (Wazir, Wuzeer), prime 
miniater, 

Vonth, camel. 

Vostoora, razor, 


Wad, an Indian fig. 

Wafat, death. 

Waghuakh, a Maratha weapon, 
like a tiger's claw. 

Wahi (Wyhce), account book. 

Wali, supposed prophets, who 
keep themselves secluded from 
the world. 

Wallab, man; as 
Wallah, boat-man. 

Wallakatra, a class of Nair bar- 
hers. 

Wallatera, a class of Nair wash- 
ermen. 

Waman, a dwarf. 


Dinghy 


“As from Cutcherry home I spin, 


* Make haste! 


Worn with the ceaseless rout 


Of mooktars quarrelling within. 


And omedwans without, 


My servant catches from afar 


‘The mandate, *Juldee jao! 


Hullo there! fbrandy, kitmutgar, 


Bellattee pawnce lao.”"— 
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‘Wand, a village of temporary hats. 

Warali, a tribe in the North 
Konkan. 

Wattakatta, a class of Nair oil- 
makers. 

Weskar, gate-keeper. 

Wutz, Indian steel. 


Yatra (Jatra), pilgrimage. 
Yoghi (Bairazhi), a Hindu re- 
ligious mendicant. 


Zabbardast, tyrannical. 

Zabiteh, old custom. 

Zafardar, a non-commissioned 
officer in the Mysore Horse. 

Zalim, tyrant. 

Zamburaks, swivel guns. 


| Zamindar (Zemindar, Zumeendar, 


Jamindar), « lauded proprietor; 
from Zamin, earth. 
Zenana (Zazana),the ladies’ apart- 
ments, females of the family. 
Ziar, a low caste of Malabar. 
Zid, spite. revenge. 
Zillah (Zila, Zelah), the district 
of acircuit judge, collectorate, 
province, tract. 


ing. 
, put on strength 


TRevELYAn's Competition Wallah. 


+ Footman! bring brandy and soda water. 
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A VOCABULARY OF 
ENGLISH AND HINDUSTANI 


RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION. 


Every letter must be sounded. ' back part of the roof of the mouth instead of 
a must be always sounded as a in the word all, the teeth. 
(broad and full). Kh, when in a different type from the reat of a word 
X,when it has the short prosodial mark, is to be is sounded like the guttural ch in German, or 
sounded like the a in cat, in the Scotch word loch. 
ai as fin fine. p-h is not to be pronounced like f; but the two 
au asow. i letters retain their proper sound, as in the 


¢ asthe ein there. f middle of the word uphill.” 
ee asec in sce. 


i as the iin bit. 
o asthe oin so (very broad). 
00 as the long 00 in soon. 
%8 must have the short sound of the oo in foot. . 
sean Guia ae: The same remark applies to bh, chh, dh, gh, 
a as the u in tub in the London dialect. | ih, kh, 
y asthe y in my; unless it be followed by a vowel, Ck 18 employed to represent the sound of a letter 
when it has the consonantal power of y. Pronounced deeper in the throat than the 
zh like French j in jour, common k. 
Theconsonants are tobe pronounced asin English, gh, in different type from the rest of the word 


th is not to be pronounced like the same combina- 
tion in the English words this or thing; but 
the letters retain their separate sound, as in 
| the middle of the word “ outhouse.” 


i 
} 


with the following exceptions :— | isa deep guttural sound, bearing the same 
& must always be pronounced with the hard sound relation to the hard g, which the guttural kh, 
which it has in the words go, give; never with : above described, bears to k. 


the soft sound which it has in the word gentle, | 
t,d,, when found throughout the following pages , 
in a different type to the rest of the word (as | 
an italic among Roman letters, or a Roman’ AN apostrophe (as In the words 'ilm, nimut, 
letter among italics), are cerebrals. These tusdee’) indicates the occurrence of the Arabic letter 
cerebral letters have a harsh pronunciation ain, for which there exists no equivalent in any 
peculiar to the natives of India, and are | European language. It is a slight check in the 
sounded with the tongue pressed against the ; throat as if there were a difficulty in swallowing. 


n, ina different type from the rest of the word 
has the slight sound of the French nasal n. 


N.B.—The letter D prefixed to a work signifies dialect. The verbs are given in the root form, not 
in the infinitive, which ends in na. No rule for the tonic accent can be given, 


A . Above, oopur After, peechhe Alms, bheekh, 
To abandon, chhor Abuse, galee,/ Again, p-hir, p-her Aloe (tree), gheekdSwar 
To be able, suk According to, ke mdSwa. | Age, domr, f — (wood), "ood 
To abolish, mowckoof| fick To take aim, shust-le | — (drug), dlwa 
kar On account of, ke waste | Air, hXwa, Alone, tkeia 
About (around), aspas,| Accounts, hisab Alike, birabur Already,ubhee; D.beech 
gird ——— (news), ukhbar| All, sub, sara Also, bhee 
(respecting), | Across, par; D. pylewur | Alligator, mugur Always, himeshit 
hueckck men, babut| Advice, ndscehut, ‘Almond, badam Ambush, d&bi 


men Affair, kam, bat, / Almost ,nuzdeekckireeb! ambush, dal 
° 
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Among, men, ke beech 
‘And, owr 
‘Angry, khitfa 
Animal, janwir 
Another, owr, doorsa 
Answer, jawab 
‘Ant, choontee; D.chdoin 
tee 
White ant, deemuk, f 
Any, koee, kddchh 
To appear, n&zira; D. dis 
‘To apply, liga 
+ Apology, ‘S5zr 
Arm, bazoo 
Arms (weupons), 
hiyar 
army, Vishkar, fow), / 
To arrive, pahdSnch 
Arrow, teer 
As, jysa, jis-t&rath 
amed, shurmind& 
Ashes, rakh f 
To ask, poochh 
To ask for, mang, munga 
Ass, gadha 
Assembly, mujlis, f; D. 
jimaora 
Assistance, midaid, f 
Astonished, ghabra 
‘Aunt (paternal), p-hoop- 
hee, f, chaichee. f 
Aunt (maternal), Khala, f, 
mddmnaee. f 
Awake, jugta, bedar 
‘To ewaken, jiga 
Axe, kddlharee, f 
Axle-tree, meroo 


but. 


B 

Back, peet-h, f 

Backwards, peechhe 

Bad, pire, kh&rab, bad 
Bag, t-hylee, 

Baggage, saman, sirun 
jam, usbub 

Baker, rotee-wala, 1 
buee 

Ball, golee, f 

Bamiboo, bans 

Barber, naee, hujjam 

Barrel, peepa 

(of a gun), nal, 
nalee, 7 

Basket, tokree, f pitaree,f 

Basin, chilumehee, f 

Bat, ‘chumgeedur; D. 
gadal 

To bathe, ntha 

Battle, lirace, f, jung, / 

Bayonet, sungeen, f; D. 
sineen 

To be, ho 

Bear, reechh, bhaloo 

To beur, d6t-ha, sith 

Beard, darhee, ¢ 

Bearer (of the palkee), 
kahar 
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To beat, mar 


Bow, kiman, f 


Candle, buttee, 


Beautiful, &hsob-soorut, | Box, sundoock ; (small), | Cane, bed, 7 


mdur 
Because, 
waste-ki 
To become, ho-fa 
Beer, booza 


kyoonkl, ise 


charpaee, f, khint, 7 
Before, age 


i 


sundoockchX, dibbee, 


Boy, lurka, chhokra 
Bracelet, ° bazoo-bun 


kungun, bungree, f 


| Brain, dimagh 
Bed,bichhana,bichhowna | Branch, dalee, f 
Brass, peetul 


Bread, rotee, 


Beggar, bhikaree,fickeer, | To break, tor 


gdda 

To begin, Ing 

Behind, peechhe 

‘To believe, man, baw&r- 
kar 

Bell, ghunta; small bells 
worn on the ankles by 
dancing girls, ghodu- 
gro00 

Belly, pet 

Below, neeche 

To bend, nihdsra 


Betel (leaf), pan, tumbel | 


— (nut), s6dparee, 7 
Big, bara 

Bill (of a bird), chonch, f 
—aplotexehanize), hosn- 


To bind, bandh 
Bird, chiriya, 

Bit (piece). t60kra 

To bite. kat, dus 
Bitter, Iurwa 

Black, kala 
Blacksmith, lohar 
Blanket, kummnl, knm- 


lee, f 

Blind, undha 

Venetian blind, jhilmil, 
khirkee, 

Blockhead, be-wdéckoof 

Blood, lohoo 

‘To blow (as wind). bah 

—— (as a flower) 
khil, p-hool 

To blow(with the breath) 
p-hoonk 
(the nose), sinuk ; 
D. chhinuk 

Blue, neela 

Blunt, kddnd, bhota 

Boat, nao, f, kishtee, J, 
D. purwa 

Body, badun, ang 

To hoil (neut.) v8bn , 
(active) 8obal. Exam- 
ples—* Punee ddbalo, 


boil water; *panee 
SSbulta hy,’ the water 
is boiling 


Bone, huddce, f 
Book, kitab, f 
Boots, moze 

‘To be born, pyda-ho 


Both, dono. hur-do 
Bottle, sheeshd 


{ 


Breakfast, 
nasht& 

| Breast, chhatee, 7 

| Bribe, rishwat, f 

| Brick, eent, f 

Bride, dsvihun f 

Bridegroom, doolha 

Bridge, pool 

Bridle, ligam, bag, ¢ 

To bring, la, le-a 

Broad, chowra, p&hna 

Broom, jharoo 

Brother, bhaee 

Brother-in-law, 

Brown, bhoora, 

To brush, jhar 

Bucket, dol 

Buckle, chupras, 

Buffalo, bhyns,/; 
khoviga 

(wild), Xrna 


hazree, 


sala 
ooda 


| Cannon, 
| Cannon-ball, gola 
Care, thibar, f, purwa, 

Carpenter, burhiee 

| Carpet, bichhawiu, gha. 

leech’ 

| Carriage, garee,f 

| To carry, le-ja, 

| Carrot, gajur, f 

| Cartridge. tonta; D. tot 

Cartridge-box, toslidan 
dibbee. f 

| Cat, billee. f, billa 

To catch, pikur 

i Cause, subub 

| Cavalry, ‘siwar, 

| suwar 

‘To cease, mowckoof-ho 

Tc make to cease, mow- 
ckoof-kir 

Ceremony,  takulloot 
(manner), rus, f 

Certainly, ulbutta 

| Chain, eunjeer, f 

| Chair, kddrsee, f, chow. 


kee, 
i Chalk, kh&rree-muttce 
| Chamber, kot-hree, 7 
| To change, budla 

Cheap, sus 


nd, | 


t, 


tOOrk- 


D. 


Bug, khutmul; D. mu-| Cheat, t-hug, dagha-baz 
khoon nutkhut 
To build, buna Cheek, gal, rdskh, D. 
Bullet, golee, f nuthshari 
Bullock, byl Cheese, paneer 
To burn (neut.), Jil; (ac. | Chess, shutrunj, 
tive) jila. Exan.ples— | To chew, chaba 
* Ag khoob jiiliee hy,’ | Chicken, choozd 
the fire burns well’: | Child, bichehi lirka 


‘yth kaghuz jitla 
burn this paper, 
‘To burst, p-hoot ja 


To bury, gar, dutun-kir 


Bush, jharee, 
jhoorvsp 
Business, kam 
But, par, lekin 
Butcher, ckussace 


Bs 


lirkee,/; D. nhunwad 
Chin, t-hddddee, ¢ 
To choose, pusund-kir, . 
Ikhtiyar kar 
Ceiling, chhut, f 
Circle, ghera, hulck& 
City, shihr, nigar 
| Clean, saf 
| Clever, ch&td5r, ckabil 


0,” 


D. 


Butter, mukkhun; DV. | To eimb, churh 
muskX Cloak, baranee, f, Abad 
Button, ghddndee, f Clock ghiree,f; D. ghd. 
Button-hole, —hulek&, 
p-hilee f chain kupra 


To buy, mol-le 


c 

Cabbage, kiirum, kirui 
kulla 

Cage, pinjra 
Calf, buchbra 
To call (name) kh 
(summon), 035! 
mang, munga 
Camel, oont 


Camp, parao, lishkargah 


Cloud, budlee, 7; 
ubhal 

Clove (spice), luwng, f 

Coat, kiSrta, kddrtee, 
D. ROOrth 

Cock, mddrgha 

-— (ot a barrel), ton- 
tee 

-— (of a gun), ghora 

Cocoa-nut, nariy& 

Coffee. ckahw& 

Cold (adj.), t:hunds, sur 


D. 


m= 
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Cold (subst, » t-hund, f,| 
t-hundee, f 

—(a congh), surdee, f, 
zodkam. 

Collector (of revenues), 
tahseel-lar, &mul-dar 

Colour, rung 

Comb, kunghee, D. 
kungoee, 7 

To come, 

Complaint, furyad, ¢ 

To conceal, chliipa 

Conduct * (behaviour), 
sddlook 

Contempt, hickarat, f 

Content (adj. 

Contrary, kiilaf 

Cook, bawurchee 

Copper, tamba 

Coral, muonga; D. gisl- 
lee, 

Coriander, dhuniya. 

Cork, thepee: D. ghuéta 

Corn, unaj, ghulla 

—(on the tue), ghuéta 

Corner, kona 

Cotton; rooce, f 

(plant), kupas, f 

(adj.) sootee 

Tocongh, khans 

To count, gin 

Country, mdélk, des 


(opposed to 
town), modfussal 
Counterpane, pulung- 


posh 

Conrt (hall of audience, 
&c.), durbar 

Court-yard, angun, 
ukhara 

Cover,dhukna,dhuknee f 

Tocover dhaak, dhamp 

Cow, gae, 

Coward, iamurd, 
pokna 

Crab, kekra 

Cradie, hindola 

Cream, mulaee, f 

Creek, kharee, f, kol 

Cresses, helim 

Crime, tuckseer f, g85- 
nun, pap 

Criminal, tucksecrwar, 
gddnahgar, papee 

Crooked, terha; D.binga 

Crow, kuwwa 

Crowd, bheer,/, juma’ut 
J, ghol 

Cruel, sungdil 

To cry (shout), pddkar 

‘weep), TO 

Cucumber, kheera 

Cup, ptyali, kntora 

Curds, duhee, m 

Cure. shufa, f, ‘ilaj 

Curry (the dish), alun, 
ckuliyé 


dur- 


Curtain, purdi, chil- 
| Custom, dustoor [wim ¢ 
| Customs (duty of tax), 

Khuraj, muhsool 
Custom-house,chow kee 
To cut, kat 
Cymbals, jhanjh, f 


D 
kuéar, 


Dagger, 
ekubz 


pesh- 


I 
Daneing-hoy, bhuzt 
Danger, kiut 
Dark, undhers 
dhara 
Date (epoch or time), ta- 


reekh, f 
— (fruit). khujoor 
Daughter, hetee, J 


Day, din, roz 
Dead, moo 


mura, 


f (expensive), mu- 
hunga 
— (heloved), pyara 
Death, mowt, 7 
Debt, ckurz, odhar 

ec 


dustay r 

Defect, ehoowoor, chook, 

Delay, der, tawucke 

To deny, ink tence. 
kar 


Depth, guhraya; D.don- 
gan 

Desert (wilderness), bity- 
ban, wyran 

To desert (run away), 
bong, nha, nach 

Deserter, bhugora 
firaree, nhatvo 

To despise, huckeer-jan 

Destiny, tuckdeer, “7, 
ckismut, /, nuseeh 

Devil, shytan 

(a relish eaten 

with wine,&e.) .guzuks 

Mahommedan), 

kulundur 

— (indo), jozec, 
tupussee, — sunyasse, 

|__ byragee 

Dew, 03, / 

Diamond, heera 

To dic, mir, mir-ja 

Difference. furck 

Difficult, modshkil, bha- 
ree 

To dig, khod 

Dignity, hodrmat, J, 
“izzat 


fickeer, 


Dirty, myla 


H 
Did, rikabee, f, t-halee, | Ea 


Todlimies(turnot?) ure | Bitrly 


turuf-kar.nui' 200 
———— (a meeting), 
burkeast-kiie 
(asuitatlaw), 
de 
Dispute, tukr 
modobahiisis 
dissolve (iny fire), sul; 
(active) gula 
(in_ water), 


Distant, door 
Disturbance (riot), hun- 


1, kdunduek 
doob, ghoti-mar 


keem, tubced 

(learned man), 
moolla, pundit 

Dog, kootta 

Don't, mut; 1) nukko 

Door, dirwaza, kewar 

Double. doona, dolira; 
doozGona 

Doubt, shukk, gosman 

Down, necche, tile 

To draw (pull), khynch, 


D 


tan 

‘To draw(sketch or paint), 
likh, khyneh 

Dream, A/urab, supna 

Dress, poshak, f, kupre 

‘Yo dress, puhin; D pen 

‘To drink, pee 

‘To drive away, hank; D 
hukal 

Drop, boond, f, ckutrit 

To be drowned, deob-ja, 
yhurck-ho 

Drum, dhol, tumboor 

(small), dholuk, f, 
pukhawuj,f, ta 

Kettledrum, nuckekara, 
aunka 

Drunk, mutwala, must; 
D suruk 

Dry, sookha 

Duck, but, f; D budukh, 


(wild-duck), mddr 
ee, J 
Brahm mee duck), 
chukwa 

Dumb, goonga 

Dust, dhol, 7, gurd 

To dye, rungs, 

Dyer, rung-rez 


J tunta, | 


(physician), hie | 
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E 
hur-ek, ek-ek 
n 
Awere.buree-fujr 
Ear-ring, jhodika, bala, 
kurnp-nool 
Earth, mittee, f, zumeen, 
ft 


j Ear, 


East, mushrick, po rub 
Easy, asan, sulces, hulka 
To eat, kha 
Ebony, abnoos 

cl 


1 
Edge (of a weapon), dhar 
of a river, &e,), 
kinard, 
Effect, usur 
Peg, unda 
Elbow, kohnee 
phant, nat-hee, hatee 
ephant-keeper, muha- 
wut 
Elephant-saddle, howda 
‘umbaree, f 
nga, sambur 
‘y, chikune 
fr mur-dozee, 


El 


dozee 
micke 
Fanerald, 


End, sira, 
‘To endeavour, sJ 
', dédshmun 
zh, bus 
To uti ¢, fureb de 
Entirely, ‘DiL-k6oIt 
Envy, husud, D chis- 
rus 
Epaulette, jhubba 
Equal, burabur 
Error, ghulutte, 7 
Evening, sham, 7, sanih 
Ever (atany time), ku- 
bhee, kudhoo 
— (at all times), hu- 
meshit 
Eunueh, khajit 
ery, hur, hur-ek 
anination, tujweez, 
pt, siwa, siwac, b 
ghyy, mugur, bin 
Inexch isefor, ke budie 
Excuse, 
Exercise, kusrut, f, wur- 
zish,f 
(military), cku- 
wa-id; D wursa 
Expense, khurch 
Experience, tujribi 
‘To explain, bityan-kur 
butla 
To extinguish, bodjha 
Eye, ankh 
— (of a needle), naka 
Eye- ball, postlee, ¢ 


Eye-brow, bhows 
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Bye-Insh or lid, puluk 


Face, min; D mon 

To faint, ghish-kér, be- 
hosh-ho 

Falth, eeman; D puti- 
ara 


(religion), muz- 
hub 

Falcon, baz | 

To fall, pur 

False, jhoot-ha 

Family, ghurans | 

Fan, punkba 

Far, door 

Farrier(horse-shoer), ni’! | 
bund 


(horse-doctor), | 
saloturee i 

Fast (abstinence from 
food), rox 

— (quick), jald 

(firm),muzboot, kusa 

Fat (adj) mota 

—— (subst) churbee, 7 

Fate, tuckdeer, f, ckis- | 
mut, f | 

Father, bap 

Father-in-law, susddr 

Fatigue, mandugee, f 

Fault, tackseer, f 

Pavour, mikrbanee, f 

Feur, dur 

To fear, dur 

Feast, zlyafut, f | 

Feather, pur 

‘To feed, khila | 

To feel, choo; Dchhe | 

Female, madi ‘ 

Ferry, ghat 

Festival (holiday), eed, 7, 
purub 

Fetter, beree, f 

Fever, tup, / | 

A few, t-hore, kd&chh, | 
do-teen 

Fiddle, sarinds 

Fidelity, wufa-daree, 

Field, khet 

Fig, unjeer 

A fight, luraee f 

To fight, lur 

File, sohan 

To Gill, bhur 

To find, pa 
The sense of this verb 
ia frequently expressed 
by the aid of ‘mil’, 
meet, which is a neuter | 
verb, and must agree | 
with the thing found, 
and put the finder | 
(if expressed) in the} 

dative. Example='03i | 

bustee men khane ke- 

waste koee chees hum. 
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ko milegee?” shall we 
find any thing toeat in 
that village ?) 
Fine (delicate). bareek 
—— (penalty), dand 
Finger, &8nglee, 7 
To finish, tumam-kur 
Fire, ag, f: D. unger 
To frea gun, chhor, mar 


lagh 
re-fly, jodgnee, f; D 
jigna 


Fireplace. choolha 

Fireworks, atish-bazee, 

First, pula, p-hyla; D 
pylun 

Fish, muchhlee, f 

Fish-hook, shust, f; D 
gal 

Fisherman, muchhulhar 

To tit, t-heek lig, mo8- 
nasib ho, p-hub 

To fx, liga 

Flag, jhunda, nishan 

Flame, anch, f, shdo"lX 

Flat, burabur, ehupta 

Fiattery, p-hddslao 

Flesh, gosht 


| Flint, put-huree, 7 
| Flock (herd), gulla; D 


munda 
Flour, myd% 
‘To flow, buh 
Flower, p-hoot 
Flower-pot, chungeree, 
Flute, bunsee, f 
Fly, mukkhee, f 
To Hy, dor 
Foam, kul, f 
Fodder, chara 
‘To fold up, lupet, tuh- 
kar 
‘To follow, peechha-kar 
Folly, be-w6dckoofee, 
Food, khana 
Fool, be-w6dckoof 
Foot, padh 
For, ke-waste 
To forbid, mund?-kiir 
Force, zor 


| Ford, ghat; D. reo 


Forehead, mat-ha, peshia- 
nee, 

Foreign, purdesee, ujnu- 
hee 

Forest, jungul 

Forged (counterfeit , tu- 
ghulldSvee 

To forget, bhool 

To forgive, m8Yat-kir 

Fork, kanta 

Formerly. age 

Fort, ckili, gurh, kot, 
ddorg 

Fortune, bukht, nuseeb 

Forwards, uge; D. ugaree 

Foundation, boSnyad, f 


Fountain, chushm&; D 
jhura 

Fowl, mddrgh, mddrghee, 
Fi 


Fox, lon.ree. f 

Frame (wooden), chow- 
kut-h 

(of a house), t-hat 

Fraud, dugha, f, heelX 

Free, azad 

Freedom, azadee, 

Fresh, tazX 

Friend, dost 

Friendship, dostee, f 

To frighten, dura 

Frog, menduk 

From. se; D site, son 

Front, samna, aga 

Fruit, p-hal, mews 

To fry, bhoon 

Frying: pan, kurahee, 7 

Full, bhura 

Fun, tamasha 

Funnel, chonga; D gula 

Furnace, bhut-hee, 

Furniture, usbab, samen 

Future, ayind% 

Fye! chhee, towb&, Gof 


G 

Gain, nuf? 

Game (at dice, cards,&c.), 
jooa 

—— (animals of chase), 
shikar 

Game-cock,useel-mdorgh 

Gamester, joSwaree 

Garden, bagh 

Kitchen-garden, baree, f 

Flower garden, p-hosi- 
waree, f 

Gardener, malee 

Garland ’ (of flowers), 
mala 

Garlick, Iuhsun 

Gate, durwaz%; D. bhur 
kul 


| To gather. juma’-kir 


Gentleman, —murde-ad- 

mee, sahib, surdar 
Gently, ahiste, aste; D. 

hulioo 
To get, pa. 

D, unpur 
Gimiet, burma 
Ginger (green), udruk, f 

(dry), sont-h, 

Girl, lurkee, f 


(See Find.) 


| To give, de 
| Glad, #h88sh, shad 


Glass, sheesh 

To glitter, chumuk 
Glove, dustan& 

To go, ja, chul 

Goat, bukra; D. chhela 
God, Khiasda,ANoh 
Gold sona, D. s65na 


| Goldsmith, s8onar 
Good, Schchha 
Goose, ckaz 
Gourd, kuddoo 
Government, h8vkoomut, 


Gown, peshwaz, 

Grain (corn), unaj 

—— (single grain), dana 

Granary, kot-hee; D. 
dhigar, f 

Grandtather, dada 

Grandmother. dadee, 

Grandson, pota 

Granddaughter, potee, 

Grape, ungoor 

Grass, ghas 

Grasshopper, tidda 

Grateful, huckck-shinas 

Gratis, moaft 

Grave, gor, J 

Gravel, kunkur 

Great, bura 

Greedy, lalchee 

| Green, hura 

(Greens (pot-herbs), sag 
Grief, ghum 

‘To grind, pees 

Groom, s%ees 

| Groove, seenka; D. khub 

Grove, bagh. (‘T5p'is also 
much usedin thissenee, 
although not, properly 
speaking. a Hindoosta- 
nee word) 

Ground, zimeen, f 

To grow, 88g, burh 

Guard (ofsoldiers),chow- 
kee, f 

(sentinel), chow- 

keedar; D. para 

Guava, umroot: D. jam 

Guide, hurkaid 

| Guitar, sitar 

' Gum. gond, 

| Gun, bundoock, f 

| Gunpowder, baroot, 


i #H 
| Hall, ola; D. ga 
Hail, bal 
| Half, adha 
Hall, dalan 
Hamuner, hut-howree, 
| Hand, hat-h 
Handful, m&dt-hee, f 
Handkerchief, room&t 
Handsome, khoob-svory 
To hang, (neut.) lutuk: 
(act ) lutka 
(execute), p-han- 
see churha 
Happy, khosh 
Hard, sukht; D. ghut 
Hare, khur-gosh 
Harness, saman, saz 
Harvest, kutaee, 
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To make haste, jildee Horse, (white), sdofed 
kar; D. begee kar |—— (gray), sddrtha 
Hat, topee, / —— (bay), kSmyt 
Tohave,rukh (‘Tohave’ | —— (chesnut), sumund 
is usually expressed | Horse-shoe, nX'l 
with the aid of the: Hot, gurm 
verb ‘to be,’ like the ' Hour, ghunta, ghuree, 
‘est mihi’ of the Latin; | House, ghar 
so, ‘I have a book,’. How? kisturuh ? 
is expressed by ‘mere How long? kub-tuk ? 
pas ek kitab hy." or, How much? Kitna 
‘mddjhho ek kitab hy.’ Hubbub, hurburee, /; D. 
—You have a pen?’! gurbur 
or, ‘have you got aj Hungry, bhookha 
pen?’ ‘todmhare pasek | To hunt, shikar-kar 
ck&l&m hy? or, *t00- ' Hunter, 
jhko ek ckulum hy?) | Husband, shusum 


Hawk, jddrra, box | Hypocrisy, riya, f, mukr 
He, wodh; D.o | Hypocrite, mukicar 
Head, sir 
Health, sihhit, /, ’aGyat 1 
Heap, dher; D. dhigar, | I, myn 
Tee, burt 
To hear, sd5n. Idea, khtyal 
Heart, dil | Idle, atest 


To get by heart, yad-kir, Idol, moorit 


uz-bir-kir [16 Bair, jo 

Heat, gurmee, f Immediately, dbhee; D. 

Heaven, bihisht, f | beech 

Beary, vars | Impossible, mdvhal, un- 
ge, bar, |. hona 

Heel, eree, | Improper, na-n.8Snasib 

Height, oonchaee, Impudent, dheet-h 

Hell, dozukh In, men 


Helm of a ship, 850k-| Income, amdunee, ¢ 


kan Toincrease, (neut.) burh; 
Help, mudud, f (act ) burha 

Hemp, bing. 7 | Indeed, tuhckeeck, such 
Hen, mosrghee, f Indigo, neel 

Here, yuhan Industry, mthnut, f 
Hesitation, wuswas : Infantry, pydul, piyade 
To hide, chhipa Inferior, kumtur 


High, ooncha | Infidel, kafir 
Hill, pubar; D. dongur | To inform, khubur-de 
Hinge, nurmad& Inhabitant, sakin 
To hire, kirayS kur Ink, slyahee, 7, rowsh- 
His, ddska Fy 
Hog, soo%r, soor 
To hold, pukur, rukh_—_| Inkstand, duwat,f 
Tohold(contain).—How | Inn, munzil, f 
much does this hold?’ ! Insect, keera 
‘is men kitna sumata?” : Insipid, p-heeka 
(literally, this in how Insolent, godstath 
much contained?) —_| Instead of, ke~’iwuz 
Hole, soorakh ; (a rent), | Instrument, ala 
ar . 


et 
red), s8orkhee, f 


p-l 
Hollow, khalee 


utdar ;_ kur 

Honey, shihiid 

Hoof, s05m; (cloven),| tion), sumjha-ish 
khdoe Iron, loha 


Hook, ankree, / 
Hope, 66mmed, 7 
Horn, seeng 

Horse, ghora, ghoda 
— thlack), mddshkee | 


| island, juzeer’, tapoo 
| Kt, wah, yin; D. o 
| Teh, khBdjlec, 7 


phant tooth). 


| Interpreter, m&aticjim, 
do-bhashiya, dosbasee 
Honest, suchcha, diyan- ‘Tointerrupt, rok, d/ulul- 


J 
Jack-fruit, kut-hul; D. 
p-hunnus 
Jackal, geedur; D. kola 
Jacket, ungrikha, kddrta 
Jail, bandee khand 
ghura 
Jasmine, yasmeen. f 
Jaw. jubhra 
Jealous, bud-gddman 
Jealousy, ghyrut, f 
Jelly, mddrubba, 
Jest, t-hut-ha, muzakh 
Jester, t-hnt-hol 
Jewel, jowhar 
Jockey, chabook-suwer 
‘To join, jor 
Joint, gant-h, f 
(of cane), gunderee, f 
Journey i 
Joy, khddshee, 7 
Judge, ckazee 
Juggler, bazeegur; 
garoorce 
Juice, rus 
To jump, kood 
Justice, insaf, ‘Adul&t,/ 


K 
To keep, rukh 
Keepsake, yadgaree, f 
Kernel, mughz; D. cha- 
rolee, f 
| Kettle, deg, f, degcha 
Key, koinjee, f, chabee,f 
To kick, lat-mar 
Kid, hulwan 
‘To kill, mar, mar-dal 
Kiln, bhar 
Kind, (adj ) mihrban 
— (sort), ckism, 
King, padshah, sddltan, 
raja 
Kingdom, sultanat,f 
| To kiss, choom 
Kitchen, bawurchee 
bhava 
| Kite (vird), cheel, # 
— (paper), putuog: 
\ Knave. dugha-baz 
To knead, goond 
Knee, zanoo; D. gdorgn 
| Knife, chhiddree f 
j To khit, boon 
| Knot, gant-h,/ 
| To know, jan 


| L 
| Labour, mihnut, ¢ 


D. 


Intrigue (plot orsuborna- | Labourer, muzdoor 


| Lace (network), jalee 
| — (trimming) kinaree, 


| Ladder, 


secrhee, f D. 
siree, f 


i Ivory, hat-heedant (Ele-| Lagy, beebéa, 


|Lake, jaeet. ¢ 
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Lame, lugre 

Lump, chiragh 

Lamp-black, kajul 

Lancet, nushtur, f 

Land, rimeen, 7 

(opposed to sea) 
khddshkee 

To land (disembark), ki- 
nare. pir-ja 

Language, zihan, J, bat 


Lantern, fanoos, 

Large, bura 

Lark, cbundo 

Last, pichile 

Late, der 

To laugh, huns 

Law, shurd? 

awful, hulal 

Lazy, kahil; O. mutt-ha 
Lead, scesa; D. sheesh 
To lead a horse, dovriya 


le 

Leaf (of a tree), putta 
D. pan 

—(0f a book), wurck 

Lean, dddbla 

To lean against, tukiya 
kar 

To leap, kood 

| To learn, seekh 

Leather, chunra 

Leave, rodkhsut, f 

| To leave, chhor 

Leech, jonk, f 

Left (temaining), backee 

— (opposed to right), 
bayan; D. dawan 

Leg, paon 

Lemon, leemoo 

Length, lumbaee, f 

Leopard, cheeta; D. bor- 
bucha 

j Leprosy, korh 

Less, kum 

Letter (epistle), hate 
chit-hee, f° 

(of the alphabet), 


._ hart 
Liar ,jhoot ha 
‘To tell lies, jhoot-h bol 
To lie down, let 
Life, jee 
To liit, dot-ha 
j Light, (subst.) 6djaia 
| — (not dark), ddjala 
‘—— (uot heavy), hulka 
\ To light, jala 
' Lightning, bijlee, 7 
| Like, médwatick, bura- 
| bur, mapund, mis! 
Lime, choona 
Link ‘torch), mush’ul, 
| Lion, sher, singh 
Lip, hont-h 
| Little (small), chhota 
| —— (a few), t-hora 


y 
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To live, jee 

Liver, kaleeja, jlgar 
Lizard, chhipkniee, f 
Trec-lizard, girgit 
To load, lad 
(a gun), bhur 
Lock, ck8oti 

— (of hair), 258if 

(of a gun), champ, 


Locast, tidd 

Log of wood, k&snda ; D, 
to5ndka 

Logic, muutik, f 

Long, limba 

‘To look, dekh 

Loom, tant. f 

Loop, p-hulee, f 

Loose, dheela 

‘To loosen, p-huska 

Lord, khan 

To lose, kho 

Lotus, kunwat! 

To love, Yishck-rukh, 
chah 

Lovers, ’ashick owr 
shooek (i. €. lov 
beloved.) 

Low, neecha 

Luck, bukht, ck 

Lungs, _riyat, 
p-kepse 

Lust, shdhwat, / 


rand 


mut, 
fide 


M 


—_(the spice), jawi- 
trée, fF 
Mad, deewana ; 
Magic, jadoo 
Yo make, kir; 
struct), buna 
Male, nie 
Mallet, 
Man, admee 
Mane, Ayal, 7 
Mango, am 
Manner, turuh, f 
Manners (bree ting), tub 
Many, bihd 
Mow many ? kitna? 
AS many as, jitna 
So many, itna 
Mare, ghoree, f 
Mark, nishan, puta 
Market, bazar 
(for caitie 
slaves), nukhihe is 
Marriage, byah, shade f 
Marrow, mughi 
Marry, shadee-kiir 
Martingate, zer-bund 
Martyr, shuhecd 
Mast of a ship, do! 
Master, sahib: 
Mat, borlya 
cunts, toshuk 


D. baora | 


(can- 


or 


Middle, beech, 1 
Midwife dave-junace, f 


Mace (Iron club). godrz | 


mogree \ 


| Moth, 


| Mushroom, sumaro ah 
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| Me (or to me), maajh ko 
from me. moajh se 

Meaning. mx'nee, 

Means, wuseelit 

To measure, map 

Meat, gosht 

Medicine, duwa, 7 

‘To meet, mit 

Melon (musk). dhtrbooza 


—~— (water), tnrboozi 
To melt. 


See Dissolve 
Memorandum, yad-das' t, 
f 


Memory, vad, f 


‘To mend, murummut kir 
Merchant, sowdagur 


Messenger, hurkart 


Milk, doodh 


Mill, chukkee, f 
Mind, jee 


Mine (of gold, &c). khan 
— (my), mera 
Mirror. reend 


-' Mischief, Ahurabatee, f 


Miser, bukheel 

‘To miss, khuta kiir 
Mistake, ghulut, f 
To mix, mila 
Model, numooni 
Moment, dum 


Mouey,  pyse, 100 y, 
nuckd 
Monkey, bundur;  D. 


bandur 


| Month, maheena 
| Moon, chand 


Moonlight, chandnee, f 
More. siyada 


Morning, fijr. £3  D. 
ghutur 
| Mortar, haw (for 


bombs), ghodbat 

plaster), choona 

urwand; D. patur 
t 


in-law, sas. 


To move, (neut) hil, 
(act.) hila 

Mountain, puhar; D. 
dongur 


Mourning, matum 

Mouse, chooha 

Mouth, mdonh; D mon 

Much, bihoot 

Mud,’ keechur, 7.5 
chikkur, f 

Muie, &kuchur 


dD. 


D. ckoddrutee 


| Music, anoosicbee, f,, rag | 
! Musk, mooshk | 


Musket, bundoock, 


+ Muslin, mulmal. # 


race, f 


; | Nutmeg, 


My, mera 


N 
Nabob, n&wwab 
Nail (of the finger), &c., 
nakhoon 
— (iron), mekh. f 
Screw- nail, mur sree 
mekh 
Naked, niinga 
Nume, nam | 
Narrow, tung 
Native place. wutun 
Nuture (disposition) ta! 
dee’ut 
Near, nuzdeeck, pas 
Necessary, suroor 
Neck, gula 
Necklace, mala 
Needle, sooee 
Neglect, ghuflat, f 
Neighbour, humsayt 
Nephew (brother's son), 
Uhuieeja; (sister's son) | 
bhanj 
Nest, ghonsla 
Net, jaia | 
Never, kubhee nuheen . | 
(i e. ever not) | 
\ 
| 


New, niya; D nawa 

Ness, khuour, f., ukhbar 

Night, rat, f 

No or not, n&h-en 

Noble, shiireet 

Noise, shor; ". 

Nonsense, jhuk 

None, kodchh nilheen ; 
(i. any not} 

Noose, p-hansee, f.; D. 
p-hand 

North, shimal 

Nose, nak, f 

Nose-ring, wut-h 

Note (letter), chit-hee. f 

Nothing, kodchh ndlieen; 
(i. é. any thing not) 

Now, ub 

Number, sh0dmar 

Nurse daee, f.,aya f | 

Nut, jowz | 

— (walnuts, uthrot | 

—— (lilbert), finddiek 

— (hetel), sddparee, Ff) 

== (cashew), kajoo 

—- (c coa), nariyail 

— (pistachio), fistuck 

Nut (ground), moong-p- 
hnlee, f 

— (croton), jXmaigota 

e-p-hul 

) Nux vomica), kddchla 


gurbur 


oO 
Oar, dand: D, doee f 
| Oath, ckasim, f 
| Obedience, hookm-bur- 


duree, £ 


Objection, pakar 

Obstinate, Xroou 

Of, ka, ke, kee 

To take offence, bddra 
man 

Often, &kskr 

Oil, tel 


| Old, pddrana D. khukka 


— age, bdirhapa 


| — man, boorha 


— woman, bédrhiya 


| Olive, jipaee, f 


On, pir 

Once, ek-bar 
Onion, piyaz, f 
Only, sirt 

To open, khol 
Opium, Sfeem, 


Opportunity. f0rs 
ckaboo 

Opposite, roobnroe 

Or, y 


‘Oraanes narineee, f 

Order (arrangement, 
tizam 

— (command), hodkm 
furman 

Origin, usl, 

Ornament, eingar 

Other, dovsra 

Out, bahur; D. bhar 

Over, oopur 

Owl, Sdlloo 

Own, upnd 

Ox, byl. 


P 
Page of a book, sufnd 
Pain, dddkK 
Paint, rung 
Pair, jora 
Palanquin, palkee, 
Palm of the hand, hit 
helee, f 
Palm-tree, tar 
(fruit of the) 
turkdol ; D. wdsujut 
Pan, pateela; (frying) 
karahee, f 
Paper, ea it 


Parrot, tota 

Pa tner, shrek 

Pastridge, teetar 

To pass, g0daur 

Paste, te-ee, 

Patience, subr, ¢ 

Pattern, nXmooni 

Pay. Wilib f.; (nonthly 
wages), durmaha 

Peace. soolh, f 

Peacock, mor 

Pearl, motee 

Peasaiit, riteey&t (cor 
ruptly pronounced riot) 
D. kdombe 


Pelican, huwasil 
Pen, chAlam 
Penknife, chailamtirash, 


People, log 

Pepper, mirch 

Fepper (cayenne). tal 
emirch (red pepper 
Perkane: ‘pper) 


Petition, 'urzee, f 

Petticoat, 1dhunga. 

Pewter, just, f 

Pick-axe, kOO lalee, f 

Pickles, achar 

Picture, tusweer, / 

Piece, t35kra 

Pig, sooar, soor 

Pigeon, kibootur 

Pill, golee, f 

Pillage, loot, f° 

Pillar, khumbha ; D. 

ham 

Piles, thkiyé 

Pin, atfeend 

Pincers, sungece, f 

Pine-apple, Snannas 

Pipe (tube), nalee, / 

— (for ‘playing on), 
Dunsee, 7 

— (or water). purnalé 

— (barrel), peepa 

_— sen ff OBE» chowga- 


co aypararan ir smc k- 
ing tobacco through 


Pit, gurha; D. khora 

Pitch, ral, 7, ckeer 

Pity, rahm 

Place, juguh, f 

Plain (open ‘space), my- 
lan 


Plaintiff, fary alee 

To plait, goond 

Plane(carpenter’s),rand& | 

Plantain, kela 

Plaster (lime), choona 

—— (for a wound), 
murhum 

Plate, basin, burtun, ri- 
kabee, f, t-halee, r 

Plated (lacquered or git), 
mbdiumma 

To play, khel 

‘music), baja 

Pleasant, h; D.cha- 


kot 
Plough, hul; D. nagur 
To plough, jot 
Pocket, jeh, / 
Poet, sha’ir 
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| Point, nok, f Question, sddal ) To rise, 65t-h 
Polson, bis Quick, jald River, nuddee,f, duryn 
To polish, syckul kar Quiet, sulin Road, rah, 
| Pomegranate, Snar Quite, movt!ack {To roast, bhoon, kubab 
Pond, talab { 1 kar 
| Pony, tanghun H | To rob, chddra, 
Poor, kangal, ghiireeb Robber, chor 
Poppy, koknar | Radish, bale Sf Robbery, chore 
Porter (labourer), muz- i Rug, lutta Rock, chutan, 
door. koolce. ! To rain, biris Rocket (firework), hu- 


(doorkeeper),dur-| Rainy season, birsat, f ,  waec, f 
To raise, S0t-ha (military), ban 
" Portmanteau, kkoorjec, 7] Raisin, kishmish, f, mod- | Roll(muster),ishicndwo2s 


Possible, mddmkin nuckck& see, f 
Post (for letters). dak, f, | Rascal,huramzada,t-hug To roll up, Iupet , 
| tuppal dughubaz Roof ehhut, 7; D. mu- 
Pot (earthen), handce, f Rat, chooha gree, f 
| —(ofmetal),but'ohee.7 | Rattan, bet J, chhnree, 7’ Room, kot-hree, f, kum - 
Potatoe, aloo | Raw, kucha’ ra 
(sweet),rutnaloo | Razor, ddstbors | oot, jun, 

Potter, koSmhar To read, purh 
To pound, koot, chor, Ready, tAyyar, hazir 
To pour, dal Real, uslee, sucha | To rot, sur, sur ja 
Powder, bddknee,f ear, peechha Rotten, sura, gund & 
Gunpowder, baroot. f__| To reap, kat Rough, khdorknds1.0 
To practise, mushel ki, To recollect, yad kr | Hound, gol 

sadh | Red, lal To row a boat, dand mar 
Praise, reef, Reed, nul; D.toonga | To rub. mul 
To pray, dod'a kir To refuse, rudd kitr | Ruby. 11 
Preacher, | Regutations, ckawa-id, ; Rude, be-44ub 
Present (adj, harir | bundobust, To sun, dowr 


(a gitt), nazar, f' Rein, bag, f, lugam, f | Rupee, reopiy% 
Pretty, khoob-scorut, na- | Relative (kinsman), rish- , Rust, zung 
255k | thdar. siza, ,ckurabutee | 


Price, mol | Religion, deen, muz-hnb | 
Pride, ghddroor | Toremain, rah; D. uchh | 8 
Prince, shahzad | To remember, yad-ruks | Sabre, tulwar, 
Princess, shahzadee, f,' To remind, yad-de Sack. gon, f 
mf | To remove, surka, kinare | Sacred. mOockuldus 
Pisin ckyd-khank | rukh, door-kir ' Saddle, zeen 
Prisoner, ckydee | Rent(hire),bhara kirayt | Sad, d5das 
Proclamation, munadee,f , -— (tear), chak Safe, salim 
Profit, fa-idX. sood ‘To repent, towb% kir | Sagacity, firasiit, / 
To promise, buchun de Revenge, intickam | Sail, badban 
Proof, duleel, | Revenne, amdunee, f, | Sailor. keiflasee 
Prophet, pyghambur,nd-} — muhso. ; Sale, bikao 
bee | Reward ddjrut, | -— (by auction), neclam. 
Proud. mughroor | Rhenmatism, baee, f Salt, numuk 
To pull, khvneh, tan | Rhinoceros, gynd Saltpetre, shor 
‘To pull off, Odtar_——¢_| Rib, punjut | Salutation, sulam 
| To punish, suza de Ribbon, puttee, f,feeta | Salvation, nujat 
Purse, t-hylee. f | Rice (the plant), dhan | Salve, murham 
Purposely, janke, jan-|—(cleared) chawil | Same, ekhee 
boojhke, ckusdun. | boiled), bhat 4hddsh- | Sand, baloo, 
To push, dhukkade — | | Sash, putka, jal 
To put, rukh, dhur i ri, dowlutmund is ‘To save, bucha 
To put on, puhin, pen To ride, suwar ho Saw, ara 
Ridicule, hunsee, f To say, kh, bol 
Q | Right (net wrong), do5- | Scabbard, iniyan 
Quadruped, char-pay% roost | Scale (balance), tirara 
Quail, buter, ¢ (not left}, dahina:| 
| Quarrel, jhugra D.seedha —— (of a fish), chhitha 
Quarter (one-fourth), pao, | (dues). huckck | Sear, dagh 
chowt-haee, f Ring, ungoot-hee, f _| Scarce, kum, t-hora 
| Quay, gha¢ Riot, hungam’; D. gur-| Scarcity, kumtee 
: Queen, malik’, f begum, | bur Scarlet, tal, cleiririzee 
tf Ripe, pukka "Lo scatter, p-byln 
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Scholar, shagird 

School, mAktib 

Schoolmaster, ddstad 

Science, ’ilm | 

Scissars,ckynchee,f, ki-| 
turnee, / 

Scorpion, bichchhoo 

To scratch, khodjla 

Screen, tuttee, f 

Screw-driver, pech-khol-' 
nee, 

Scull, khopree, 

ya, durya, sumddndur 

Seal, mdohr,f 

Sealing-wax, lakh 

To search, dhooudh, tu- 
Jash kur 

Season, fusl, f, mowsim 

Second, doosra 

Secondhand, détara 

Secret, raz 

Sect, ckowm, / 

To see, dekh 

Seed, bee} 

Seldom. kim 

Selfish, khodd-ghuruzee 

Tosell, bech,bench. (The 
word ‘to’ after ‘sell’ is | 
expressed by *ke hat-h,’| 


bechoge,’ will you sell 
tomy master? literal/y, 
to my master’s hand). 

To send, bhej 

Benve, Eckl. f 

Sentinel, paliriya, chow- 
keevar; D. para 

To separate, jOdda kar 

Seraglio, cunand, hirim 

Serpent, samp | 

Servant, nowkur, khid- 
mutear, chakur 

Service, khidmut, f, now- 
kuree, f 

Several, kiee, kitne ek 

To sew, see 

Shade, chhaon, f | 

To shake, hila 

To sham, bahan kar 

Shame, shurm, | 

Bhape, soorut. f 

Share, bant 

Tos sharpen,tez kar, dhar | 
le 


To shave, moond, hija- | 
mut kér | 

She, w0dh; D.o, 

Sheath, miyan 

Shed, purchhutee 7; D. 
Bdorsee, f 

Sheep, bher bukra, buk- | 
ree, f, (Thetwolatter 
words properly signify 
€ goat, although they 
arefrequently used for | 
a sheep). 
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putta 


——(ofpaper).tao, wurck | 


Shell, seepee. f 

Shepherd, bheree-hai 
D dhungur 

Shield, dhal. f 

To shine, chumuk 

Ship, fahaz 

Shirt, ckimees 

Shoal, chur 

Shoe, jootee, f 

To shoot, mar 

Shop, dookan,f 

Shopkeeper, baniya 

Shore, kinari; D. kurka 

Short, chhota 

Shot (small) chhurra 

Shoulder, kandha 

To show, dikha, butla 

‘To shut, bund-kiir 


j Sick, beemar, be aram 


Sickle, hunsooa 

Side, janib, 7; D. pukhooa 

Sieve, chulnee, f; D.jhul 
nee,f 

Sight, nuzur, f 

Sign, ishardt, ¢ 

Slience, choop 

Silk, reshum 


Silk-worm, reshuin ka} 


keera 

Silver, roopa 

Sia, gdduah 

Since, jub se 

To sing, ga 

To sink, doob 

Sirup, sheer’ 

Sister, bihin,f 

‘Lo sit. byt-h 

Size, un Jaz, deel 

| Skin, chumra 

| Sky, asman; D. gugun 

Slander. chdoghlee, f 

Slave, bunda, ghdolam 

To sleep, s0 

Sleeve, asteen, f 

Slice, phank. F 

Sling for throwing, go- 
phun, f 

Slovenly, nujis 


! Slow, ahista 


Small, chhota 

Smallpox, seetula,f 

To smell, soongh 

Smith, lohar 

Smoke, dhooan 

To smoke & pipe, pee, 
khynch 

Smooth, chikna, saf 


| Snake, samp; (tube of a 


hookal:) nyeh&, pench. 
wan 

‘To sneeze, chheenk 

Snipe, isnaf 

Snuff, nas, f 

——(ol a candle), goal 


| Sheet, chuddur, f, d0d- Snuff-box. nas-dan 


| Snuffers, g5dlgeer 

To snuffa candle,gddl kat 
So, Sysa, yoon 
So much or many, itna 
Soap, saboon 
| Society, s8dhbut, f 
Soft, nurm 

Solder, ckulx'ee,f 
Soldier, sipabee 

Sole of the foot, tulwa 
Some, kd3chh 
Somebody, koee 
Sometimes, kubhee kub- 

hee 

Somewhere, kuheen 
Son, beva, (inlaw )damad 
Sorry, mulool 
Sort (kind), ckism, ¢ 
Soul, rooh, 7, jee 
Sound, awaz, f 
| Soup, shorb’. joos 
j Sour, khutta 
| South, dakhin 
| To sow, bo 
| Space, ’ursi 
Spancle, tiklee,f 
Spark, chingaree, f 
To speak, bol 
Spear, burchhee,f 
Spectacles, chishmik 
| To spend, khureh kar 
| Spices, musaluh. 
Spider, mukree 
To spin, kat 


To spilt, p har 
To spoil, khurabkdir 
Spoon, chumeh¥ 
Spot, chheet, dagh 
Spring (season), buhar 
—tof steel), kumancey 
—(of water), chushing, 
D.jhura 
To sprinkle, chhiruk; D. 
chhinuk 

Spur, kanta 
| Spy, Jasoos 

Sqnint-eyed, dera 
Squirrel, gileree, f 
Squirt, piehkaree 

Stable, istubul 
Btair,seerhee 
To stand, khit 
Star, tara, sitark 

Starch, kanjee, 

To start, chownk 
To stay, rub; uchh 

To steal, cho6ra 
| Steel, foolad, 7 

Step, ekudum 

Steward, éhansaman 
| Stick, lat-hee, lukree 
|'To sting, dunk mar 

| Stink, bid bo, f 
| Stirrup, rikab, 
Stock (capital), poonjee x 


reef 


Stock (of a gun), k3ind& 

Stockings, jodrrab 

Stocksfurconfiningmale- 
factors, kat-h; khora 

Stone, putt-hur; D. p- 
huttur 

To stop, rub 

Storm, andhee 

Story (tule), hikay&t, 
nuckl, f, kuhanee, 

Straight, seedha,burabur 

Straw, piyal,/; pural, 7 

Stranger, ujnubee 

Street, gulee, f 

Strength (force), zor 

(Grmness), muz- 

bootee, S 

To strike, mar 

Strong (powerful), ch&- 
‘wee; (titm), muzboot 

Such, Kysa 

To suck, chooe,D. chddng 

Sugar, Shukur, f, knana 

Raw Sugar, gor 

Sugar-cundy, misree, 

Sugar-cane, gunna 

Sulphur, gundhuk, 

Summer, tabistan, 
dhoopkal 

Sun, aftab 

Sunshine, dhoop, 

Suspicion, gdman 

To sweep, jhar 

Sweet, meet-ha 

Sweetmeat mit-hace, 

To swell, p-hool 

To swim, pyr 

To swing, jhool 

Sword, tulwar, f 


T 
Table, mez, f 
Tail, ddim, 7 


\ ; Tailor, dursee 


(ae take, le 

Take care, khuburdar 
To talk, bol, bat-! 
Tall, ooncha 
Tamarind, imlee 
Tank, talab 
‘Taste, mizk 
To taste, cheekh; D. chak 
Tax, muhsool 
Tea, cha,f 
‘Teapot, cha-dan 
To teach, sikha 
Tear, ansoo 
To tear, p-har 
Telescope, door-been 
Totell, kuh, khubur de 
Uemper, mizai, tubee'ut, 
Tewpie(Mahommedan) 


masjid, / 
——(Hindoo) dewal 
‘Temptation, ighwa 
Tent, dera tumboo 

(small), bechoba 
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Teat-pole, chob, t-ham 
meth, f, 


Tent-pitcher, Ahulasee, 
farrash 
Than, se 
Thanks, sh3okr 
That(pron,) w®Oh; (con) 
i 


Their, 3doka 
Then, fade.) tub; (conj.) to 
There, wahan 
Therefore, is waste 

Ve i 
They, we \ 
Thick, mota i 
Thief, chor 
Thigh, ran, 
Thimble, Angddshtand 
Thin, putia 
Thing, cheez, ¢ 
‘To think, simajh 
Thins, pyasa 


read, | 
Tothreaten,dhumka =; 
Throat, gula ' 
Throne, tukht, musnud, J, , 


Totickle, g0Bdgtdda 
Totie, bandh, ‘bund kr 
Tiger, bag, sher | 
Tight, tung; D.ghot — | 
Tie, khupra; D. ku ve. 


Tired, t-huka, manda 
Title, luckub, khitab 
Tittle-tattle, gup-shup, f | 
To, ko 

To toast, senk 
Tobacco, ts}mbakoo 
Toddy (juice of the palm | 

tree), taree, 

Together, sat-b; 


sungat 

Tomb, chbar, 

To-morrow, kul; D. 
suban 

Tongue, jeebh, / 

Too, nihay&t, zlyad& 
dahdst 


D. 


Tools, hut-hiyar 


Tooth-brush, miswak, f; 
D. datoon 

Tooth-pick, khilal 

Tooth-powder, munjan 

Top, sir 

Topaz, podkhraj 

Topsyturvy, Slta-pddlta, | 
tul-oopur 

Tortoise, kuchhwa; D. 
tanbel { 

To touch, chhoo } 

Touchstone, kusowtee, f 

To tow a boat, khyncli, | 


tan | 
Towards, kee turuf, ke 


| Pas 
Towel, distmal 


Tower, bdorj 

Town.’ shir, n&gir, | 
pattin 

To transplant, romp 

Trap, kul, f 

Traveller, mOvsaGr 

Tray, khanchi i 

Treachery, dugha, 7, be 
wiifaee, f 

Treasury, khuzand 

Tree, durukht D jhar | 

To tremble, kamp 

Trial, imtihan 

Trick, heel 

To trot (a horse), dvdikee | 


chal 
Trouble, dddkh,tusdee’, ~ 
Trousers, izar,/,shura’ce | 
Jy Shulwar | 
True, s’ich | 
Trumpet, churna, t6or- 
hee, f, banka 
Crank (box) sindoock 
(of a tree) per, f 
——(proboscis)soond./| 
Truth, such 
To try (endeavour)ckus¢ 
kur, si’ee kr i 
—— (investigate), tun-j 
ckeeh kar 
Tune, rag 


| Turban, pugree, 7 
Turmerick, huldee / 


| Toturn, es hin (act,) p-hir 
| Taraip ulgham 
an kar 


u 
Ugly, bud-soorut,bhonda 
Umbrella, chhata, chhu- 
tree, f 
Uncle (paternal), chucha 
— (inaternal), mamoo 
Under, ke neeche,ke tile 
Unless, wugur na, 
nuheen to 
Unripe, kucha 
Up, oopar 
Upon, par 


Tooth, dant 


| Useful, kam ka 


| To vex, suta 


| Village, bustee, f, aon 


| Waist, kamar, f 


| Washerman, dhobee | 
| Within, ke indir 


Upright, khura 


Uproar, gh38l; D,gurbur 
Us (orto us), hum ko. 
from us, hum se 


Useless, be-fa-id& 


v 
Vagabond, owbash 
pokree 
Vain (in vain), be-f 
(proud), dimaghee | 
Vanguard, hirawil 
vee bodrcka 


Velvet, mukkmul 
Venetian blinds, jhitmil « 
Vermin, keere mukore 
Very, bahdot ; nihayit; 

D, lice 


Victory, fut-h, ghulba, jy 
jeet, f 


Vinegar, sirka | 

Violence, zor, zaburdus- 
tee, f 

Virgin, cheera-bund, f, 
kunlya, 7 

Visit, mddlackat, , dur. | 
sun 

1 Voice, awaz, f 

To vomit, cky kur; D. 
dokhal 

Vulgar, pajee 

Vulture, giddh ; D. run. 
geet 


w 
Wager, shurt, 
Wages, durmaha 


To Wait, ran 
‘To wake jug ;(act,) juga! 
To walk, chni 

Wall, deewar, f 

To want, chah, mang. 
War, lurace, 7, jung, f 
Warm, gurm 

‘To wash, dho 


Washerman’s wife, dho- 
bin, f 

Wasp, birnee, f; 
kooree, f 

Watch (time-piece) ghu- | 
ree, #7; D. ghuriyal 
(space of three hours 
puhur | 

To keep watch, chowkee 
de, puhra kar 

Watchman, chowkeedar, 
pubre-wala 

Water, panee, m 

Water-carrier, bihishtee 

Wave, mow}, J 

Wax, mom 

Way (road), rah, 


D. di- 
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Way (manner), tarah, 
We, him 

Weak, 23°eef, kum, zor 
Weather,mowsim,ayyam 


| To weave, bddn 


Wedding, shade, /, byah 
To weep. ro 
To weigh, tol 
Well (good), 
bhuta, khoob 
— (of water) kooa 


uchchha 


| West, mughrib,puchhum 


Wet, bheega 

What? kya? 

Wheat, gehoon 

‘To wheedle, p-hddsla 

Wheel, paniya, chak 

When, (relativs) jab; 
(inter.) kab > 

Where, (relative) jShan 
(inter.) kXhan ? 

Whetstone, silve, 

Which? kown? 

While, jabtak 

Whip kora, chabdok 

Whirlwind, bugoola 

To whistle, scetee-baja 

White, sufed 

man, gora 

Who, (rel.) jo; (inter) 
kown? 

Whole t& nam, sub, sara 

Whose? kiska? 

Why ? kis-waste? kyoon 

Wide, chowra 

Widow. rand, 

Wite, joroo, f 

Wild, jungulee 

To win, ject 

Wind, hiwa. f; D. bara 

Window, khirkee, f 

| Wine, shirab, f 

Wing, pur ; D. pukhota 

Winter, jara 

To wipe, ponchh 

Wire, tar 

Wisdom, "ickl, 

To wish, chab 

With, se: (along with) 
ke sat-h 


Without(outside) bahur; 
D. bhar 
(wanting), be 


hyt 
To wither, k8dmia, 
Witness, shahid giwah 
Wolf, bheriyas D. landga 
Woman, rindee. 
rut, f; D. baekoo, f 
Wonder, ti '1jj00b 
Wonderful, *ajab 


| Wood (forest), jangal 


— (timber), lukree, 
| Wool, oon, 7; 1). room 


i Woollen cloth, banat, 


Word, bat, f, iufs 


_ 
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Work, kam, kar 

Workman, kareegur 

World, dddnya, /; 
tm&ndan 

Worm, keera 

To be worth, ckeemut 
rukh 

Wound, ghao. zukhm 

Wrist. kulaee, /; 
munkut, 

To write, likh 

Wrong, ghulut 


Y 
rd (court), unguo 
———(ineasnre), guz 
Year, baris 
Yearly, hir-bar’s 


ae a 


The Cardinal Numbers are— 
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Yellow, peela, eurd 
Yes, han, ho 
Yesterday, kat 

Yet (but) pur, lekin 


| Powne teen ghunte 
Siiwa teen ghunte, 

| Sarhe teen roopy, 

| Derh ghunte, 


@ quarter to three o'clock 
@ quartor past three. 

three and a half rupees. 
half-past one o'clock. 


— (till now), ubtuk Arhaee sow rodp: two hundred and 
Yoke, jooa . D. kandee,/ | Y rupees. ae 
You, t5dm 


Division oF Time, 

Joom's rat. Thursday. 
Joom’a, Friday. 
Siineechir, Saturday. 


Young, jawan 
Your, WSmhara Itwar, Sunday. 
Youth, jiwanee, / | Peer, Monday. 
‘young man), jA- Mingiil, Tuesday. 

| Boodh, Wednesday. 
‘The Mahommedan year contains only three hun- 
dred and fifty-four days. The following are the 

names of the Arablan m snths:— 


wan 


Z 
Zeal, showck, gurmee, 
ghyrut, f 


Zealous, sur-gurm 1, MoOhirriim. 7, BARD. 

Zephyr, niseem 2. Sufur. 8. Sna’ban. 
| 3. Ritbee'-001 dwwii. 9. Ramazan. 
4. Riibee'-d0s-sanee. 10. Shiwwal. 


5, Jamad-ul-awwal, 


i lL Zee-cki'da. 
6 J&mad us-sanee. 


12 Zee-hijja. 


\ Ek. 15 Pundré. ‘The Hindoo year corresponds nearly with our own. 
2 Do. 16 Sold. | The following are their months, and the degree in 
- feet, a Bath | which they correspond with ours :— 
5 Panch. 19 Sdnees. Bysakh, beginning from the 9th to the 13th of April, 
Ce 30 Bees. | ‘and lasting to the 9th or 13th of May. 
7 Sat. 30 Tees. | Jeth, May—June. 
8 At-h. 40 Cha'ees. | Asarh, June—July. 
9 Now. 50 Puchas, | Sawan, July—August. 
10 Das. 60 Sut-h. | Bhodon ‘August— September. 
11 Igard, or gyard. 70 Suttur Kooar, or Asin, ‘September— October. 
2 Bara. 80 Ussee. | Kartik, October— Norember. 
13 Teri. 90 Nawwe | Aghun, November—. 
14 Chowda, 100 Sow or Sy. | Poos, December—January. 
Numbers beyond 20 are commonly reckoned by | Magh, January — Fe 
scores, (koree). Examples—'Ek koree panch,’ one P-halgdon. February—March 
“teen koree pundri,’ three score , Chyt, March—April. 


score five, or 255 
fifteen, or 7h, Numbersatt 
by the addition of the u 


‘pur,’ above, prefixed. As— 


Bees par ek, 21 
Bees par do, 22 
The Collective are— 
Gunda, a set of 4. 
Gahee, a set of 5. 
Bessee. or Koree, a score. 
Chaleesa, a set of 40. 
Sow, or Sykra, 10°. 
The Ordinal are— 
Puhla, or P-hyla, first. 
Doosra, 


ter twenty are also formed 


The Mahommedans consider sunset to be the 
| close of the day. and that the next day commences 
immediately after. 


nit, having the Farticle 


Tees pirek, 31 | 
Chalees par'teen, 43, &c. | ak OMe Re DEN: 
‘Ap,' your honour ; ‘Sahib.’ sir; ‘ Hizrt,’ your 
Hinaae 1000 | worship ; * Miharaj,’ your highness ; ‘ Bundi,’ slave; 
fre alae, ahundred |* ‘Ajiz,’ weak person; or ‘Fidwe-,’ devoted servant. 


thousand. 
Karor, ten millions. 


The most useful Conjunctions and Interjections 
|are,— 


Teesra, third. 


And 50 on, by adding (gen 
to the ordinal number. 


The Fractional 


Pao, or Chowt-haee, 
Acha, 


rhaee, 


a 
a half. 
minus one-fourth. 
pits one-fourth. 
plus one-half. 

one and a hulf. 
two anda half. 


| Owr, and. | Pir, but. 

| Ki, that, for, &e. | Bhee, also. 
Chowt-ha fourth. | “Agar, éf. Shabash, bravo! 
Panchwan, fifth. | Jo, #f. Chhee fie! 
Chhit-ha, sixth. | Lekin, but. Khuburdar, take care. 


: sable ‘wan’ 
erally) the syltable ‘wan ConvensaTionsL Puraszs. 


| The Verb mostly ends the sentence. 


aj tm kyse ho? 
ap ka mizaj kysa hy? 
(literally, Of your hon- 
} our health what is?) 
| Praise be to God (my ulhumddd lillah, bubdst 
|, health)1s very good wchchha hy 
Health to yoar honour! = huarut sdlam& 


How are you to-day? 


quarter. 
| How do you do, sirf 


half. 


Peace (or safety)! 

I present my respects 

I make prayer (for you) 

Good-bye (literally, » ay 
God be your protector!) 

Bring water for drinking 

Be careful 

What is your command? 

Shut the door 

Open the door 

Light the lamp 

Extingnish the candle 

Von’t forget 

Remain silent 

There is no end of thy 
chattering 

Don’t make a noise 

Come near 

Go quickly 

No matter 


Whos that? 

Sav that again 

Speak easy Hindustani 

‘What is this? 

Call for the palanquin 

Has your master risen ? 

Go out of the house 

Wash your hands 

What use is there in that? 

Bring alittle cold water 

There is no oil in the 
lamp 

Where is his shop ? 

What sort of animal is 
this? 

Rring ink, pen, and paper 

Who is that European? 

Whose horse is th 

Whore house i« this? 

What te the hour? 

This is very good frait 


This is wonderful news: 

They are great liars 

She is very impudent 

The shy {s very clear 

He is a blockhead 

Go away—you are dis- 
missed 

Don’t go there aeain 

Who lives there? 

Bling some wine and 
water 

Make the water very cold 


Make a 
come hither 

Have a little patience 

1am not ac leisure 

Sprinkle « little water 

This is very good bread 


Thereisa painin my head 
Its Jate 

Brush my hat and coat 
Listen 
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salam! 

bundugec urz kurta hoon 

ddd'a karta hoon | 

Khodda hafiz! 

peene ka pance lao ! 

khuburdar ho 

hodkm kya hy? 

durwazi bund kuro 

durwari kholo 

chiragh jlao 

buttee bodjhao “ 

bhooliyo mut 

ch3dp ruho 

tere bukne kee intiha 
néheen 

thor mut kitro | 

nusdeek wo 

Juldee jao 

kSdchh moGrayuckA na 
heen 

woh kown hy ? 

wooh phir kuho 

sulees Hindustani bolo 

yih kya hy ? 

palkee mungao 

sahib ddtha hy ? 

ghor se niklo 

upne hat-h dho-o 

55s men Kya fu-id& hy > 

t-horasa thunda panee iao 

chiragh men tel naheen 


Bdskee dookan kuhan hy? 
yih kownsa janw ir hy? 


duwat,ckulum,kaghuz'a» | 
w0dh Gora kown hy ? 
wdoh kiska ghora hy? 
yih kiska ghur by? 
ghuree kya hy? 

yh oa, Khoob mew% 


ih ‘yub khubur hy 

we bure jhoot he hyn 
wOoh buree gddstakh hy 
ssman khoob saf hy 
wodh be-wodckoof hy 
chule jao—rodkhsut hy 


wohan p-hir mut jao 
wuhan kown rubta hy ? 
kdochh shiirab pance lao 


vaneekhoob ¢-hunda kiiro 
humko buree fujur jugao 
idnur ane-ha ishar’ + iro 


zurra subr Air 

fSoreut nkheen 

t-hora panee chhirke 

yih  buhdst uchehhee 
Totee hy 

humare sir men durd hy | 

der hovee 

topec owr kddrtee jharo 

so5n0 


| This is very bad cloth 


This cloth is very thick 


They are lazy and negli. 


gent 
Can you speak English? 


‘Take away this bundie 

Let it alone 

Ic is just now raining 

| Why are you langhing 
without reason ? 

She is deaf and dumb 


How long is this cloth > 

It will be (necessary) tor 
you to goalong with me 

Open the lock of that door 


What is the total of your 
account? 


| A wasp has stung me 


What need of s0 much 


What is the price of thes? 
things ? 

What isthe difference be- 
tween these two? 

What sort of dispute is 
between yon two? 

There ix no lock to this 
box 

L wish to go out 


Have these things come 
from Europe? 

Where shall we stop to- 
night ? 

Seek for it 

‘Take this couch into the 
other room 

Which is the best of thece 
two 

Havinglifted these thi 
out of the palanquin, 
bring them 

Sct up something for pro- 
tection from the sun- 
shine 

In this house there is a 
hall, and three rooms 

How many days since ond 
you receive this intelli-~ 
sence ? 

Is any thing for eating 
and drinking to be got 
there? 

Is it known to you at all 
where they have gone? 

Clean these things 


| Why are you spending 


your time in idleness? 


Who are you? 
What is your mame? 
What do-you want? 
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vih buhddt khurab kupra 
h 


y 
yih kupra bora mota hy 
we sddst owr ghafll hyn 


thom Ungrezee bol sukte 


is fat +hree ko le-chulo 

thune de 

ubhee burusta hy 

be subub kyoon hunste 
ho? 

wooh buhree owr goongee 
hy 

yihiupra kitts lamba hy? 

humare sat-li tédmhen 
Jana hoga 

ds durwaze ka ckoof 
kholo 

kya joowli hy tdmhare 
hisab kee? 

humkoek birnee nedunk- 
mara hy 

kya hajut itnee kaubur- 
daree kee? 

kya ckeemut hy in 
cheezen kee ? 

kya furck hy in donon 
men? 

tddm donon men kysce 
luraee hy ? 

is sundoock men ckddfi 
n&heen hy 

myn bahir jaya chahta 
hoon 

we cheezen Wilayut se 
aeen hyn ? 

aj kee rat hum kuhan 
Tuhenge? 

30sko dhoondho 

doosre kot-hree men is 
pulung ko lejao 

in donon men kow uch- 
chha hy? 

paikee men se yecheezen 
ddtha lao 


kddchh dhoop ke asre ke 
waste khura kuro 


ix ghur men ck dala 
owr teen kot-hree 
kitne din hoo ki toom 
yih khubur milee? 


wuhan koschh khane 
peene kee cheet iniitee 
hy 

185m ko kBdchh ma'loom 
hy hi kahan gaye hyn? 

ye cheezen saf kitro 

tddm kyoon upna wuckt 
ghuflut se kat-te ho? 

tddm kown ho? 

am kya hy ? 

chabte ho? 
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Where is his shop? 
Send them to my house 


Where do you live? 

What is the matter? 

‘This is a holiday, sir 

What do you say? 

What is your meaning? 

Who is that ? 

I don’t know (literally, 
to me is not known) 

There are many flies here 


Drive away the flies 
What use is therein that? 
Call the tailor 

Mend this sleeve 


Make me a coat 


Are you the owner ofthat 
house? 

What is the name of this 
village? 

Do you know this man? 


What is the price of this ? 

Will you sell it to me 
(iterally, into my 
hand)? 

Certainly, sir 

Go and ask how he is to- 
day 

Has the fever abated or 


Tam now quite well again 


Where did yon receive 
this wound? 

Dy you smoke? 

‘The sunshine has become 
very oppressive 

Hold up the umbrella 

Send this note to Major 
Cook's 

Atthe time of luncheon 
provideevery thing tor 
four or five gentlemen 

Make haste 

Is this horse Arabian, 
Persian or English? 

Why does he not come? 


That is enough 

It is the same thing 

Go away 

I was not speaking to 
you 

Come, take off my buots 

Raise the Venetian blinus 

Speak slowly 

Speak distinctly (separa- 
ting your words) then 
1 shall understand 

Tell me when he arrives 
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658 kee dookan kuhan hy? 
d6nke humaregbur Lie} 


t55m kuban rulite ho? 
kya hy? 

sahib) aj purub hy 
135m kya kahte ? 
tddmbhars irada kya hy? 
woh kown hy ? 

mddjhe mB’loom n&heen 


yuhan buhdSt mukkhiyan 
hyn 

mukkhiyan hanko 

35s men kya fa-id& hy ? 

durzee ko b331a0 

is astern kee mmu:ummut 
karo 

ek kddrtee mere waste 
bunao 

100m 30s ghur ke malik 
ho? 

is bustee kanam kya hy? 


is admee ko t55:n jante 
ho? 

iska mol kya hy ? 

humare hat-h bechoge? 


ulbuttd, sahib 

jao owr poochho ki woh 
aj kysa hy 

tup men kochh tulhfeet 
hovee hy ki niheen ? 

aj riyad& beemur hy 

ub myn ne p-hir khoob 
aram paya hy 

yih ghao t6dm ko kuhan 
luge? 

tddm hddckckaA perte ? 


dhoop buhddt tez hooee | 


hy 

chhata lugao 

yih chitthee Major Cook 
sahib ke yuhan bhejo 

tifn ko wuckt, panch 
char sahib on ke waste 
saman ty-yar ki 

juldce kairo 

yih ghora Takee, ya Fur- 
see ya Ungrezee hy? 

kis-waste wooh nithecn 
ata? 

bus by 

ekhee hy 

chule jao (or rddkhsut) 

myntddm se niiheen bol. 
ta t-ha 

ao, moze ddtaro 

jhilmil S8thao 

ruh rahke bolo 

vol bot joda kr bolo to 
hum sum-jhenge 


jub w3dh puhdInche, tub 
hum ko khubur do 


‘The enemy have begun 
to retreat 
Who told you this? 


How long have you been 
in that gentleman’sser- 
vice ? 

Where is your native 
country? 

He is a great rogue 

Not to interrupt vou (or, 
pardon the freedom) 

Speak without ceremony 

He speaks fluently 

Hetelis me one story, and 
you another, Would 
that I could speak to 
them inyself! 


dddshmun hutne luge 


kis-ne yih bat t0om 
kuhee? 

kub se 55s sahibke yuba 
nowkur ruhe ho? 


t3dmhara wutun kuben 


y? 
w0h sukht budzat hy 
g0dstakhee mBd'af 


be tukull3of bolo 

wOdh sulasut se belta hy 

wodh mdojh-se ek bat 
kBhta hy, owr 166m 
kddchh owr hee kale 
ho, Kash ki myn ap 
35n se bol sukta! 


Ox Risixa. 


Is any one there? 

What o'clock is it ? 

Three has struck, sit 

Well,I shall rise 

Bring my clothes 

Where is my shirt, stock 
ings, shoes, coat, neck- 
cloth, buttons, breast~ 
pin,waistcoat,trousers? 


Bring water to wash my 
hands and face 

Give me the tooth-brush 
and tooth-powder 

Briag soap and a towel 

Pour water overmy whole 
body 

Bring the dressing-box 

‘This razor is very blunt 


Bring the strap 

Give me my slippers 

Tie this 

Loosen that 

They arc too heavy 

Brosh iny hat 

Where is the comb? 

Give these clothes to the 
washerman 

Has the tailor brought 
my new clothes? 

Ciean these boots 


See that there is no rep: 
tile in them 

Give me my boots aud 
spurs 


koee hy? 

kitne ghunte buje ? 

teen buja, sahib 

bhula, myn todhoonga 

mere kupre lao 

meree ckumees, moze, 
jootee, kddrta gdd'o0- 
bund, ghddndee, seen. 
bund, kumree ungur- 
kha, izar kuhan by? 

-h' most dhone ka 
panee lao 

miswak owr munjun do 


hi 


saboon owr roomal | .0 

mere tumam budun pur 
panee dato 

modckabi lao 

yih  Bdstdor& bulidst 
koond hy 

chumotee iao 

papoosh do 

ise bandlio 

3dse kholo 

we buhddt bhare hyn 

meree topee ke jharo 

kughhee kuhan by? 

ye kupree dhobee k. do. 


durzee mere raye kuyre 
Taya h 

in (chumsre ke) mozun ke 
saf kuro 

dekho ki 30n men ke 
keer'a mukora nih 

moze kanton sumet him 
ko do 


On Ripine Our, 


Is the horse ready ? 
Yes, sir 
Put the saddie on well 


‘Take up the stirrup one 
hole 

Let the stirrup down two 
holes. 


ghora ty-yar hy ? 

han, sahib 

uchchhee-turuh zeen 
bandho 

rikab ko ck kuree ke 
chhed bhur kum kurr 

rikab do kuree ke ebhed 
bhur lambee kuro 


Tighten the girth 

Give me the whip 

Keep out of the way; 
perhaps he may kick 

Hold the bridle till I am 
fairly mounted 


Groom! come hither 

Hoid the horse 

He does not go easy 

Put all his furniture to 
rights 

Why does the horse 
stumble 80? 

Examine his hoofs 

Perhaps there may be a 
stone in them 

Walk him about 

You are not to give the 


horse water just uow, 


while he is so warm 

Take the horse into the 
stable 

Get the carriage ready 

Drive qnickly 

Go straight forwards 

Turn to the right 

Turn to the left 

Go alittle slower 

Btop, stop! 

Whose house !s that? 

loud 

I shall call at this gentle- 
man’s house 

Ask if the gentleman 
(lady) is at home or 
not 

Give my compliments to 
your master 

I shall now go home 

We are hungry and 
thirsty 

Bas Captain Orr re- 
turned from parade ? 

No, sir 

‘When he comes, 
bring breakfast 


then 
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tungkhyncho 

chabddk do 

ruste se kinare ho; 
shaynd woo lat mare 

lugam t-hambo jub tuk 
myn uchchhee-turuh 
suwar ni ho-oon 

s&-ees ! idhur ao 

ghora pukro 

woh suliuj chultaniheen 

sub saz 5s ka t-heek 
kuro 

ghora kyoon Bysa f-ho- 
kur khata hy ? 

30s ke 305m dekho 

shayud dn men koee 
putt-hur ho 

Sdse éuhlao 

ub ghore ko panee nit 
dena, jub tuk ki Ayaa 
gurm ruhe 

ghore ko istubul 
lejao 

garee ty-yar kuro 

juldee hanko 

seedha age chu’e jao 

dahne p-hiro 

baen p-hiro 

zuiT& ahiste chulo 

rubo, ruho! 

w0dh kiska ghur hy? 

pddkarke bolo 

myn is sahib ke yuhan 
jaoonga 

poochho ki sahib(beebee) 
ghur men hyn ki na- 
heen 

186m upne sahib se mera 
s&lam kuhna 

ubhee ghur ko jaoonga 

hum bhookhe pyase 
hyn 

Kaptan Orr sahib cka- 
wa'id se p-hir aya? 

n&heen, sahib 

jub wddh awe, tub haz- 
ree lao 


men 


On Parapeg. 


Order arms 
Fix bayonets 
Shoulder arms 


Charge bayonets 
Present arms 
‘Make ready 
Half-cock firelocks 
Present 

Fire 


Handle cartridge 
Load 

Draw ramred 

Ram down cartridge 
Return ramrod 
Recover arms 


bundoocko Sdtaro 

sungeen churhao 

bundoock kandhe pur 
rukho 

sungeen ka hat-h 

sulamee ka hat-h 

ghora do pae purchurhao 

ek pae pur ghora rukho 

shust-lo 

ehhoro (or dagho, or 
maro) 

tonte pur hat-h rukho 

tonta bhuro 

gus nikalo 

fonta guz se maro 

guz p-hir do 

kan se maro 


» Eyes right 
| Byes left 
Dress 
Right face 
Left face 
Right about face 


| 
| Left about face 


| Rear ranks take 
| order 

Rear ranks take close 
| order 

| Ground arms 

Stand at ease 


open 


| Quick march 
To the right wheel 


| On your left backwards 


wheel 
To the right oblique 


Wheel on the centre 


March io file 

Advance 

Tell off the company Into 
three secticns 

! The company will wheel 

in échelon of sections 

| Step out 

' Change the step 

! Mark time 


The company will step 
back six paces 

Halt 

At what time will the 
battalion march to. 
morrow morning? 


Words of command :- 


As you were 
Attention 
Bayonet 

Change step 
Charge bayonet 
Court-martial 
Grenadier 
Ground firelock 
Order arms 
Present arms 
Recover arms 
Shoulder arms 
Stand at ease 
Who comes there 
A friend 


Bring breakfast 
Bring warm water 
Is the water. boiling? 
Make tea 

‘Where is the tea? 
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dshne nuzur 

baen nozur 

burabur ho-jao 

dahne p-hiro 

baen p-hiro 

dahne se adha chukkur 
p-hiro 

baen se ada chukkur 
p-hiro 

pichharee kholo 


pichharee milo 


bundoock s55'ao 

hat-h milao (or hat-h 
maro.) 

juldee ckudum d8¢-hao 

dahnekhosntpursamhne 
se chukkur khao 

baen khoont pur peechhe 
se chukkur maro 

duhne tirchha ekudum 
chulo 

beech ke khoont pur 
chukkur nraro 

vkutar chulo 

age burho 

kumpuneeteentoleekuro 


pultun tirchhee tolee ho 
jaegee 

lumba ckudum rukho 

ckudum budlo 

upnee juguh khure ho 
ckudum 3t-hao 

kumpunee chha chudum 
peechhe hutega 

khure ruho 

fojur kis-wuckt pultun 
kooch kuregee 


ujwur 
telchun 
bugnet 
chunjetap 
churt bugnet 
kot masool | 


ju 942 JO 


stopjdnsioo aasqwu ase arog, 


guran-deel 
gran fyluk 
urdal ram 
furjunt ram 
rikab ram 
cholda-ram 
tundel tis | 
hddkum dar 

e prin J 


“splom Yst 


At rue Breakpast TaBce. 


haziree lao 

gurm panee lao 
panee khowlta hy 
cha bunao 

cha kuhan by 
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Give mea cup of coffee 


Where is the sugar? 

Give m: aclean cup and 
saucer 

Boll some eggs 

Don’t let them become 
hard 

Place the coffee-pot on 
that side 

Place the teapot here 

Come hither 

Bring the cold meat in 
the twinkling of an eye 

Give me a knife 


Bring a fork 

‘This butter is exces- 
sively bad 

Continue nfoving the 
punkha 


These eggs are 1ot fresh 
Bring a spoon 

Give me a knife 

Is that milk or cream? 


Bring the newspapers 

‘Toast some bread 

Tell your master that 
breakfast is ready 

Give that gentleman a 


chair 

Hand bread to that gen- 
tleman 

Give me the butter 

Has the moonshee come? 

Yes, alr 

Very well 

Take away all the things 


Stupvine with 4 Moossage oR Native Turor. 


Mr, Moonshce, how are 
you to-day? 

Is there any news to-day? 

Do not use stich hard 
words 

What is the meaning of 
this word? 

Put it in acommon sen- 
tence or two; then I 
shalldiscover its mean- 
ing from the context 


Explain by signs, if you 
canact by words 


How do you pronounce 
this word? 
Is this right ? 
That is wrong 
Tunderstand your z.ean 
ing from the context 
But the phraseology is 
not correct 

You shou'd say thus 

If you witl speak slow, 
then I may understand 
you 
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ek pone ckuhwaé humko 


mmistee kulian he? 

ek aaf piyaih owr t halee 
humko do 

kddchh unde B5balo 

Génhen sukh. hone ni do 


ckuhwi-dan 0s turut 
rukho 

cha-dan yuhan rukho | 

idhur ao | 

¢-handa gosht, pul marte, | 

i 

ek chhddree do” | 

ek kanta lao | 

yih mukkhun nihayut 
Shurab hy 

punkha hilate ruho 


ek chumeha lao 

ek chhidree do 

wooh doodh hy, ya mu- 
laee? 

ukhbar ke kaghuz lao 

kddchh rotee senko 

sahib se kuho ki hazitee | 
ty-yar hy 

ds eahib ko ek k5drsee 


yeunde taze nuhecn | 
| 


lo 
rotee 53s sahib ko do 


mukkhun do (muska) 
m@dnshee sahib ays hy? 
han sahib 

buhddt uchcbha 

sub cheezen le-jao 


mBdnshee sahib, aj town 
kyse ho? 

aj koee DSubur hy? 

Byse mBshkil ulfaz mut 
kuha kéro 

Is lufs kee kya mine? 


ek ya do mQdvstu’mul 
j0dlme men ise kuho ; 
to myn, ckureene se, is, 
kee mi nee duryaft- 
kuroonga 

ugur tm zuban se na- 
heen sukte, to isharon 
se butuo 

is lufz ko kyoonkur tu- 
luff05z kurte ho? 

yih t-heek hy ? 

00h ghulut hy 

iayn tdmhara mutlub 
ckureene se sumujhta 

lekin mSdhawurd door. 
dst naheen 

chahtyeki tm yoon bolo 

jo tddm ahiste bolo, to 
myn t0dmharee bat 


sumijhoon 


You speak very fast 

Tf you speak so fast, then 
T cannot understand 
you 

Do I re-d well row? 


Reud you this sentence - 
thei I shall hear 

Which is the best time 
for study > 

What are the best books? 


Have you any Hindu. 
stani_ ink, paper, and 
pens? 


This ink is too thick 


Now it is too thin 

Put some cotton in the 
inkstand 

Make me a good pen 


How do you form this 
letter ? 

How do you join these 
two letters ? 

The point ot the pen is 
too broad, small,hard, 
soft 

Is this good writing? 

Where are the ruler and 
penkalfe? 

This paper is very rough 


Where is the polishing- 
shell? 
He writes very badly 


Nobody can read hishand 


I have heard that you 
are well skilled in the 
Hindustani tongue 

Do you think it a difficult 
language? 

Be it difficult or not, by 
making labour you will 
always arrive at your 
object 

But first, inclination is 
necessary 

Yesterday I was veryidle, 
and have not learned 
the lesson 

Do not speak English to 
me until I tell you 
that thereisa difficulty 
to me in the Hindu- 
stani 

If I had all along spoken 
the lunguage of this 
country since I came, I 
should have been able 
te speak it now with 
greatease 


td3m buhoot juldee bolte 

jo 155m itna juld bolte, to 
myn tédmharee bat 
sumujh nalieen sukus 

myn ub ehchha porhta 


hoon 

vih jOSml& t35m purho 
to myn sddnvon 

mBddtaléd karne ko Rownes 
sa wuckt dchcha hy ? 


kown kown  kitaben 
Schchhee hyn? 
t8mhare pas kBS-hh 
Hindustani siyuhee 
kaghuz, owr ckulum 
hyn? 


yih'sivahee buhddt gar- 
hee hy 

ubhee buhddt puttee hy 

duwat men k3dchh rooee 
dato 

ek Schchkackulum m3é- 
jhe turash-do 

is hurf ko kyoonkur bu- 
nate ho? 

in do hurfon ko kyoon- 
kur Jorte ho? 

ckulum kee nok nihayut 
chowree,chhotee,suk/t, 
nurm hy 

yth Xchehha khutt hy 

mistur owe ckalum- 
turash kunan hyn ? 

yih kaghuz bahddSt be- 
m®dlire hy 

mohrii kahan hy ? 


wodh bubddst 
likhta hy 

dvska khutt koee purh 
naheen sukta 

myn ne sddna hy ki t3dm 
Hindustani zuban se 
Khoob mahir ho 

t80m is zuban ko mddsh- 
kil nuheen sumujnte 

mddshkil ho ya nuho, 
mihnut kurne se t3dm 
humesh’ upne mutlub 
ko puhdSuchoge 

lekin puhle,showek cha. 
hiye 

kui myn buhddt mujhoo 
hooa tha, owr subuck 
naheen seekha 

mddjh-se Ungrezee mut 
bolo jub tuluk myn n& 
kuhoon ki Hindi mea 
mddjhe dickckut hotee 
hy 

myn jub se aya hoon tub 
se ugur humesha is 
mddsik kee zubau ko 
holta, toub myn buhddt 
suhuj se bolta 


khurab 


Without practice you will 
not be able to speak 
with fluency 

Tell the steward to pre- 
pare the account for 
the last month 

How auchis the monthly 
pay of the servants in 
arrear? 

Let not their pay ever 
Temain in arrear more 
than one month 

How much is the ex- 
penseofthe househwid? 

Tell me at once the sum 
total 

This is far too much, it 
ever was 80 much be- 


fore 
What is the reason of 
? 


this? 

Mention each item sepa- 
Tately 

Well, you may now go 

How much is this cloth 
er yara > 

Send for a rupee’s worth 
ot fruit 

How many mangoes for 
a rupee? 

What is the price of that 
horse ? 


This is more than he is 
worth 

What is the lowest price? 

This isa great deal too 
much 

l cannot give so much 

Iwill give you just half 
that 


I want a half-ser ot the 
small fish, and a ser of 
the large. 
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mushek he siwa ‘05m tur- 
raree se bol naheen # 
koge 

Khansaman se kuho ki 


pichhie muheene ka! 


hisab ty-yar kare 
nowkuron ka durm.ha 
kitna backee hy? 


dn kee tulub kubhee ek 
amuheene se a1yadi 
backee na rahe 

ghar ka zhurch kitna hy? 


mddjh-se ekburgee jo6in- 
1% kuho 

yil buhddt ziyada hy, age 
kubhee itua na tha 


is ka subub kya ? 

Jiur_ bor ruckum j0dda 
j88da biyan kuro 

khyr, ub ja'iye 

yih kupra fee guz kita? 


ek r35,y ka mews mun 


gao 
rOSpy ke kitne ain? 
dds ghore ka mol kya! y? 


yih BSskee ckeemut se 
ziyad& hy 

nihsyut knin mol kya hy? 

yih babdst ziyad’ hy 


mynitnadenuheensukta 

myn tOdmhen sirf iska 
adha doonga 

myn adh -ser chhotee 
muchhleechahta hoon, 
owr ser bhur buree 
muchbhlee. 


AT Dinnxs. 


is dinner on the table? 

Put the soup near me 

A clean plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, salt, mustard, 
vinegar, pepper 


khana mer pur aya? 

shorba imere pas rukho 

ek saf rikabee, chhddvree, 
kanta, chumebé, nu- 
muk, rage, airké, mi- 
reh 


‘A hot water plate 

Some bread, potatoes, 

| greens, cabbage, tur- 
nips, carrots, cucum- 


rs 

What do you call that 
vegetable? 

1 want beef (literally, 
cow's flesh) 

| Bring mutton, pork, veal, 

venison 


Give me fish, fowl, wild- 
fowl, hare, partridge, 
duck, turkey, ham 


| Give me some curry 

Bring the rice 

‘Bring some wine and 

| water 

Is there any mango fish? 

Bring me some mango 
fish 

| Arethe beefsteaks ready ? 


| Makea devil of the kidney 
| Bring me some pilan 


This meat is overdone 

Tell the cook to beware of 
this circumstance in 
future 

What fruitsare in season 
(ripe) justnow ? 

Bring mea custard-apple, 
plantain, pine-apple,d&e. 


Retininc 


| Is my bet ready? 


Brush the musquito cur- 
| tains well, that nomus. 
quito may remain 
Tam unwell, donot awake 
me early 
Wake meveryearly inthe 
morning 
Send the dog-keeper to 
me at daybreak 
I intend to hunt the 
jackal 
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gurm panee ka basun 

kdschh rotee, aloo, sag, 
kurmkulla, thulghum, 
gajur, kheere 


ds turk areeko kya 
kuhte ho? 
gae ka goslit chahta hoon 


bher ka gosht, soo-ur ka 
xosht,buchhrekagosht, 
hirun ka gosbt lao 

muchhler,  ddrgh, jun- 
xuleemddrah khurgosh, 
teetur,madrghubee,feel- 
mnddrgh, ran, hun ko do 

thora sa salun do 

EhDOSHKa lao 

kddchh shurab panee lao 


hoee tupseemuchhlee hy? 

thoree-see tupseemuchh- 
Jee mere waste lao 

gae ke gosht kee phanken 
ty-yar hyn? 

gddrde kee guznk bunao 

thora-sa pddlao lao 

yih gosht ziyad& puka hy 

bawurcheese kuho ki age 
is bat se Loshyar ruher 


kewn kown p-bulia wuckt 
pukke hyn? 

ek shireeff, kela, Andin- 
nas (wighyrit), ino 


to Rest. 


mera bichhowna ty-yar 
> 


musuhree khoob jharo, jo 
muchehhur ni ruhe 


mynbeemarhoon,mddjhe 
siiwere mut jugao 


hum ko buree fijrjagao 


kdotte-wale ko noor ke 
turke mere pas bhejo 

mere {radi geedur ke 
shikar ka hy 
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SKELETON ROUTE 23. 


THE PERSIAN GULF, MALABAR, and COROMANDEL COAST. 


London to Persian Gulf Ports, via Aden, by Anglo-Arabian direct line, monthly. 
By British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers as follows :— 

London to Karachi and Persian Gulf Ports, every three weeks. 

Bombay to Karachi and Persian Gulf, every Friday. 

Bombay to Kathiawar Ports and Karachi, every Tuesday. 

Karachi to Persian Gulf, every Sunday, 6 a.m. 

Karachi to Bombay direct, every Thursday. 


Karachi to Bombay, culling at Kathiawar ports, viz, Mandvi (Cutch Mandavie), Por Bandar 
(Porebunder), and Verawal, every Saturday. 


Bombay to Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta, every ten days. 
Bombay to Malabar Ports, Ceylon, and Burma, fortnightly. 


Distances.—Aden to Karachi, 1,470 miles; Karachi to Muscat, 470 miles, to @wadur, 260 miles; 
Gwadur to Muscat, 230 miles; Muscat to Bundar Abbas, 250 miles; Bundar Abbas to Bushire, 
215 miles; Bushire to Basrah (Bussorah), 180 miles. Bombay to Mangalore, 390 miles; Canna- 
nore, 77 miles; Tellicheri, 13 miles; Calicut, 35 miles; Cochin, 85 miles; Alleppey, 85 milés; 
Kolachel, 100 miles; Tuticorin, 105 miles; Colombo, 150 miles; Galle, 70 miles; Negapatam, 
440 miles; Cuddalore, 60 miles; Pondicherry, 17 miles; Madras, 80 miles; Masulipatam, 240 
miles; Coconada, 106 miles; Vizagapatam, 75 miles; Bimlipatam, 17 miles; Calingapatam, 
55 miles; Gopalpur (Gopaulpore), 70 miles; Calcutta, 335 miles; total, 2,555 miles. 


Landing.—At most of the above porte, boats are required for landing; they can be obtained on 
arrival of the steamers at varying charges. At Tuticorin the company’s launch ig at the service 
of passengers. Distance, 5 miles, Rs.2. 


Fares.—Direct to Gulf Ports—Muscat and Bundar Abbas, £35; Bushire, £86; Mahomerah and 
Basrah, £36 15s. Via Karachi—Musest, £55; Bundar Abbas, £57; Bushire, £61; Basrah, £68. 
Karachi to Bombay, £5; Bombay via Ceylon to Calcutta, 180 rupees; 2nd class, 180 rupees, 


HOMEWARDS. 


Corresponding services. 


ROUTE 23,—THE 
ROUTE 23. 


(Indian Coast Route.) 
The Persian Gulf. 

By direct steamer to Gulf ports from London, 
or any route to Bombay, thence to Karachi by 
rail or steamer, From Karachi to Muscat, £8; to 
Bandar Abbas, £9 10s.; to Bushire, £13 10s.; to 
Basrah, £15. Between Gulf ports, £5 to £7 10s, 

Hixts—The climate of the Persian Gulf is 
notoriously unhealthy; it is hotter than the Red, 
Sea; the air is moist: there is fog and heavy dew, | 
with strong and persistent sand storms. 
Shanal, an east wind, Is very trying; storms and | 
hurricanes come from the south-west. Gulf fever 
is one of the most virulent, dangerous, and lasting | 
forms of malaria. Small-pox is prevalent; oph- | 
thalmia common. Europeans should not expose 
themselves to the sun, but keep under awnings or 
in the shade. There is less fever in summer. 
September is the most unhealthy ; October to De- 
cember the best season for a visit; in spring it is | 
stormy. The scenery is impressive; the east |’ 
shore is hilly, with mountains in the distance and | 
occasional bold headlands jutting out into the sea; 
the Arabian shore is mostly flat, low, and almost | 
sandy desert. The towns usually consist of a 
tower, a stone residence of the Governor or Sheikh, 
and a number of mud and mat huts clustered 
around the permanent building. These smaller 
towns and villages have short lives; they are| 
abandoned for some fresh locality in times of | 
epidemics, slackness of trade, or scarcity of food. | 
The small camps near the larger villages are usually 

isolated infectious cases, and should be avoided. | 
Cholera is endemic inland, but now less frequently | 
epidemic at the ports. 

Boox.—Constable and Stiffe's Persian Guif 
(Official), 1898, 

The usual route is via Karachi. By the direct 
steamers the route is along the Oman coast of 
southern Arabia, past the British Islands of Kuria 
Muria, to Muscat. 

From Karachi the first port of call (260 miles) is 
Gwadur, the principal port on the Makran coast 
of Baluchistan, but belonging to the Sultanate of | 
Oman in Arabia, It stands on a sandy isthmus, | 
north of C. Gwadur, and there is a square fort | 
with a tower, about which a number of stone | 


houses and mud huts are clustered. Porvzatiox, 
P $ 


| 5,000. 


‘The (chiefly with Indi 


| port, has 8,000 inhabitants. 
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Fever prevalent. Trade is done by the 
iting Buluchs and the 250 coasting craft and 30 
dangis which belong to the port. 

‘Thence westward, across the Gulf of Oman (230 
miles) to Muscat (as Kat), the capital of the 
Seyyid of Oman, a territory of 81,000 syuare miles 
area, and a POPULATION of 1,600,000,” p: 
ligious tribute to the Wahahi chief, and receiving 


‘annual subsidies from England, 


Brrtisu Pouitican Acer and U, 8. Coxsubate. 
The port has trade to the value of §3.£00,000, 
; it has its own large ships, and 
many pearl-fishing and other dhows, A fort built 
| by the Portuguese is in ruins. Sultan's Palace, 
British Residency, Fort, and eeveral Towers, 

Bundar Abbas, 250 miles, opposite Mormuz 
Island, with a fluctuating rorULATION estimated 
at 10,000, the place being almost uninhabitable in 
the hot season, There is a Governor's Fort, and 
|a British Agency and Post Office; a good bazaar, 
The wall round the town 
is crumbling, and the towers are decaying. Near 
is Kishur Island (vORvLATION 20,000), mostly 
engaged in fishing; good shooting on the hills. 
The town has an old Portuguese fort, 4,000 
inhabitants, and some industries, 


The Coast of the Gulf is in places very pre- 


and increasing trade. 


| cipitous, aud on the east shore high mountains 


oe 000 to 10,200 feet) are conspicuous from the 
sto 

Bushire (Abu Shai), 415 miles, porvLaTion 
15,000, the chief scaport of Persia, and head- 
quarters of the Bririst Poxrrican Resipent. 
Foreign Coxsucates. ‘Trade to the value of 
half-a-million sterling is carried on by European 
traders, 

Kuweit or Kouyeit, is the chief port on the 
Arabian shore. The town is nice looking and 
clean, situated between a white sand desert and 
theshallowguif. Much visited by Beduin traders, 
whose camps are ordinarily seen near the town, 
‘The Turkish flag is flown, 

Bahrein Island is independent, and under 
sh protection. It is 27 miles long and 10 wide, 
with high land near the centre, Ad Manana, its 
‘The Shelkh's house is 
fortified, and near the old mosque are the ruins of 
Balad al Kadin, once a large town, The chief 
industry is the pearl fishery, employing 500 native 
boats. 


~ 
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Basra is on the right bank of the Shatt al| 
Arab branch of the Tigris, and 67 miles from its 
mouth, which is 180 miles from Bushire. It is 
the chfef town of the Pashalik, extending some 
600 miles along the lower Euphrates valley and 
Gulf littoral, It is the shipping port for Baghdad, 
and Kirmanshah, The town is on the Asshar| 
creck; it has many good bazaars, extensive] 
suburbs, and is in a well-cultivated district. 
British Pourricau AceNxcy, Frexen, Deca, 
AND Perstan Consutates, Arsenal; Governor- 
General's Palace; Merchants go-downs ; Naval | 
Hospital at Gardelon, on the opposite hank, ‘The 
POPULATION of the town is about 40,000; of the 
district, 200,000. Fever is now less prevalent, 
wheat being raised instead of rice, September is 
the most unhealthy month. 

Basra to Bacupap. The Tigris is navigable 30 | 
miles to Kurna, on the Euphrates, whence it is 490 | 
miles by river to Baghdad. ‘There is no cultivated 
land 100 miles north of Kurna until the neighbour- 
hood of Baghdad is reached. See Rout The 
service is performed by two lines of steamers— 
one English, one Turkish—the former being of 
the American type, but on both the accommodation 
is rough, and the fares vary according to season, &e. 

Karachi to Bombay. 

By direct steamer, 500 miles, weekly, and 
weekly also by the Kathiawar Coast Ports, as 
under, about 560 miles. Fare, £5 53, For deserip- 
tion of Karachi see Sindh-Baluchistan Route. ‘The 
first port of importance is 

(182 miles) Mandvi, Railway projected to 


Haidarabad and Baroda. From Mandvi by road, | 


about 60 miles, to Bhooj, or Bhuj, a military post, 
and the capital of Cutch, in the centre of the 
island, 210 miles from Ahmedabad (partly by 
railway). PoruLatios, 25,421. It is a fine-looking 
place under a fortified hill, half ruined by an 
carthquake, 1819. To Haldarabad, in Sindh, 196 
miles, across the Rann. The sandy province of 
Cutch, properly Aachh, giving name to the island 
and gulf, Mes between Gujrat and Lower Sind. 
At is under a raja, the head of the Jharcja Rajputs, 
who settled here in the fifteenth century. The 
people divide land according to the Bhyad, or 


brotherhood, and used to practice infanticide, for 
which the district was proclaimed, 1874. In the 
gulf are two ports, Posketra and Sureya. The 
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natives are good scamen, and trade with Africa In 
cotton, alum, wool, &c. 

302 miles. Por Bandar (B.). Porvcatiox, 
18,000, This is one terminus of the Kathiawar 
branch of the Rajputana Route. It is famous in 
Indian religious history, and is surrounded by 
interesting temples at distances of a few miles. 

367 miles. Verawal; also a terminus of a 
branch rail, Three miles away is Patan Som- 
nath, once a town and port of considerable 
importance on a hill near tho sea; famous for a 
Hindu temple, now in ruins, covered with carvings, 
from which the sandal-wood Gates were said to 
have been taken hy Mahmud of Ghazni, 1024, and 
burnt, The story is incorrect. The supposed 
original gates, which were brought back by 
General Nott, 1842, and are at Agra, are of deodara 
pine, ornamented with geometrical lines. This is 
the temple in which Saadi, the poet of Shiraz, 
declared he officiated as priest until he discovered 
the fraud of the moving idol. It was finally 
destroyed by Aurungzebe in 1706, though what 
remains is still striking, and it must have been of 
great beauty. Only half a mile from Verawal is 
the Mai Puri, originally a sun temple, now a 
mosque, and a perfect gem of old Hindu carving. 
Hard by is the Bhid Bhanjan pagoda, used as & 
landmark, 

559 miles. Bombay (sce Northern India, p.231). 

Bombay to Tuticorin. 

The first port is Ratnagiri (B.), 130 miles, in 
the South Concan, under the ghits, 97 miles from 
Satara, Church, club, high school, aud English 
shops. It stands on a short river near the sea, but 
has uo harbour, and little trade. Sardines (tari) 
are caught. About 30 miles south is Viziadrug, 
or Gheriah, a fort taken from the pirate Angria, 
1756, by Admirals Watson and Clive, having a 
dock and a very good harbour; aud 50 to 68 miles 
north are Sceerndrug and Bankut, two other forts 
of his. Good snipe shooting. Anchorage at 
Kalbadavi Bay, 7 miles, in the S.W. monsoon. 

210 miles. Vingorlah. It is proposed to 
connect this port with Belgaum (sce Southern 
Maratha Route) via Sawantwari (so called from 
Raja Sawant; reigning here, 1659), at the end of 
the South Concan, The present raja is of & 
family which has reigned from about 1660. It was 
occupied 1820, and the sovereign is under control 
of the British Government. 
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238 miles (225 direct) to the railway port of water, made by the River Balore, where Haidar 
Mormugoa, the terminus of the West of India! Ali built his teak men-of-war. At Kirkal is an 
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Portuguese Railway (see Southern Maratha Route). 
It is opposite to Goa, the seut of the Governor- 
General of the Portuguese possessions in India; 
68 miles from Belgaum, vid Ram Ghat. There is 
a road to Dharwar, over a ghat 2,477 feet high. 
Portiation of New Goa, or Panjim, standing on 
an island, near the sea, 8,440, HoreLs: Gomez; 
Crescent. The deserted city of Old Goa, founded 
by Albuquerque, 110, is 3 miles further up the 
harbour, near the Hindu town which preceded it, 
At Panjim are the Governor's Palace (portraits of 
Albuquerque), Archbishop's Palace, and Churches, 
notably that of Bom Jesus, with tomb and shrine of 


‘ancient Hindu temple. ‘The district was annexed 
in 1799, 

467 miles. Cannanore (B.). PoruLation, 27,418, 
Cantonments, Rented from a Maplah family, who 
also rule in the Laccadive Islands. 

480 miles. Tellicheri(B., Club), a healthy but 
wet spot, noted fur its trade in cardamoms, sandal- 
wood, pepper, cocoa-nuts, and coir, é.¢., cocoa-nut 
fibre. Porvratio 196. It has a club, bunga- 
low, and citadel containing a court-house and gaol. 
ILM.S. Superb was wrecked (1781) near a reef, 
which makes anatural breakwater about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore; Mahé, a French settle- 


Francis Xavier (1765); Custom House, Jesuit Seusi-, ment (2 miles square), fs 5 miles distant. 493 miles, 
vary, and other large buildings; but everything is| Wadagiri. 
stagnant and decaying. ‘The people consist of | 515 miles. 
Eurasians and Hindus. Old Goa, which formerly | Imperial. 
contained 80 churches, is a vast ruin, which, “like | Madras rail. 103 miles from Ootacamund. On the 
other cities of the dead, should be visited by moon- | Malabar coast, and scat of the Collector of Mala- 
ligt," says Burton, in his Goa and the Blue Moun- | bar. Roadstead. ‘This decayed town is memorable 
tains, The Portugucse territory around contains | 88 being the first touched at by Vasco da Gama, 
1,066 square miles, and a ruruLation of 445,450, | Mth May, 1498, after rounding the Cape, 10 months 
mostly Roman Catholics. At Buchanan's visit from Lishon. An English factory was founded 
there were 200 churches and 2,000 priests in ail, bere 1616, and it was ceded (1792) to the East India 
Ithas joined the Indian Customs System. Ys Who had acquired the Pepper Monopoly 
28 miles. Karwar (B.), in North Canara, on! i PorULation, 66,078, one-third being 
the Southern Maratha Route; a growing cotton port, | Roman Catholics, natives, of Portuguese blood. 
from which a rail up the ghats is projected to | Here Mr.Conolly, the collector, was killed, 1849, by 
Wubli. ‘There is a natural breakwater of rocks | fanatical Maplabsof Arab descent, ‘Two clubs and 
here, 808 miles, Honahwar, once a rich and | chureh here, Palace of the native raja, whom 
beautiful city, at the mouth of the river coming | Da Gama created a Zamorin, or “Lord of Rajas.” 
from the Girsoppa Falls (see Southern Maratha | It gives name to calico cloths, Port closed in SW. 
Route). Landing only by previous arrangement, | Meusoon, from about April 15th to October 15th. 
Canara (South), or Kanara, isa district onthe! 59 miles, Narrakal, a harbour of refuge, 
Malabar Coast, adjoining that of North Canara, | Which is not reached by the $.W. monsvon, It ts 
now annexed to Bombay. It gives name to, & miles hence by road to Cochin. 
the Canarese or Malabari dialect, aud includes, 6° miles. Cochin [Kuchi Bandar], rorutatioy 
Baikal. Here property has been immemorially in ' 17,601, 4 port of the State of Cochin (Ernakolam, 
private hands, and does not belong to the state, as | POPULATION 14,038, is the capital), where Albu- 
inthe rest of India. ‘The capital is, | querque, in 1503, built the first Portuguese fort in 


(415 miles, or 390 miles direct) Mangalore, ad- | Ilia. Bungalow; family hotel, One of the best 
joining North Canara, the southernmost corner of | Arbours on the coast. Trade in coffee, pepper, 
the Bombay Presidency, Porunatioy, 40,922, | ¢trdamoms, teak, sandal-wood, coir, &c. It 
At the cantonments are the Sepoy lines, hospital, | stands on a lagoon, or backwater, and has a dock- 
church, a large industrial mission of the Bale | yard, from which large teak ships were once turned 
Society and three Roman Catholic Churches, whose | out for the navy; hotel; a ruined cathedral; an 
converts here are, partly of Portuguese descent. | old Dutch church; a synagogue, near the raja's 
There is a pretty good harbour outside the back-{ palace; and remaius ofjawarsenal taken from the 


Calicut (B.). Hote: 
‘alicut and Ladies’ Clubs. On the 


: Empress; 
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Dutch 1796. They settled here 1663. The raja 
is of the highest caste, a pure Chettiar, of long 
descent. In the town and neighbourhood are 
found Roman Catholic native Christians, Syrian 
Christians under the Patriarch of Antiveb, as well 
as Brahmans, Mohammedans, &c. Here also is 
found a colony of Black Jews, of whom there are 
many in the neighbourhood; nothing certain is 
known of their origin. Area of the state, 1,362 
square miles. Pourvsatios of the state, 722,906. 

735 miles. Alleppy. Porvzatioy, 22,768, 

The coast now passed is that of Travancor, 
a native state and residency, between the West 
Ghats and the sea, reaching from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin, at the end of the Peninsula. The ghats 
are 7,000 fect high in one part, but sink towards 
Cape Comorin, near the old Dutch church, It is 
a picturesque district; area, 6,730 square miles, 
with @ rovunation of 2,587,736. Sir I. Mada 
Rao, K.C.S.L, sometime minister to the young 
Gaikwar, was the able premier, or dewan, of this 
prosperous state. Slavery was abolished 1853. 
Protestants, Catholics, Syrian Christians, Jews, 
Moors, Arabs, &c., are found in ‘Travancore. The 
converts among the Shanar people, here and at 
Timnevelly, are numerous, ‘There are a large 
number of Syrian Christians. Kolachel (B.), 
near Cape Comurin, has an export trade in coffee 
since 1870. The plantations are situated in the 
Asambu Hills, 2,500 feet high, and 25 miles distant 
from the port, to which there is a road. Quilon, 
a Kollam, Cantonment, 5 miles round, with 
barracks, hospital, residency, and the Krishna 
temple. It dates from the ninth century, and 
belonged successively to the Portuguese and the 
Dutch. It is the military headquarters of the 
Travancore State. Canal communication with 
Trivandrum, the raja’s capital. Cantonments, 
with resident chaplain, Porvatioy, 27,887. 
Cottyam College, schools, &e. Nagercoil, the centre 
of an important field of the London Mission, is not 
far from here. 

Cape Comorin, at the extreme end of India, 
is about 60 miles distant from a low sandy point, 
passed by the steamer, marked by an oll Dutch 
church, some ancient temples, and a fort. Its 
name is derived from Kumari, the maiden name 
of the goddess Durga, One and a half miles from 
it the ghats end, after falling to 2,000 fect within 
29 miles. On the level, near the Cape, a Base 
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Line for the Trigonometrical Survey was measured 
1368-9, by means of 72 triangles, over an area of 
6,500 square miles. 

840 miles. Tuticorin (B.). HotrL: Royal. 
Railwa Once noted for its pearl fisheries. For 
the Laumben Channel and the Kameshwaram 
Temple, see under * Ceylon.” 


Tuticorin to Calcutta. 

Coasting steamers, usually make for Colombo, 
990 miles, and Galle, 1,960 miles, then to Nega- 
patam (on the South Indian Route), in all 1,800 
miles, From there it is 948 miles by East Coast 
Railway to Calcutta, Karikal, a little further 
up the coast, is a tiny remnant of the French 
possessions, 

1,510 miles. Chelambram. Has a fine Temple 
or Pagoda, about 2,000 feet long by 700 feet broad, 
of granite aud brick, consisting of a gigantic colon- 
nade, called the “Hall of One Thousand Pillars,” 
resting on as many as 930 pillars, in rows, leading 
up to the small square Vimana, which holds the 
shrines of Siva (whose symbolical lingam is said 
to be invisibly present) and his wife, Parvate. 
Four gate pyramids, nearly 200 feet high, serve as 
entrances to the Temple, which is attended by 
3,000 priests. 

1560 miles. Cuddalore, See South Indian 
Route, also for (1,577 miles) Pondicherry. 

1,657 miles. Madras. Sce the commencement 
of “Southern India,” page 277, for full description. 

1,682 miles. Palikat, on the const, at the 
mouth of a lagoon made by the sea, 37 miles by 3 
toll miles. It was once occupied by the Duteh, 
and is near Karimanal, a place which gave name 
to the Coromandel Coast. On the hills to the 
west is the Tripetty Temple, covered with gilt 
copper, a place of pilgrimage dedicated to Vishnu. 
The Buckingham canal runs towards Madras. 

1,765 miles. Nellore, in a fiat part of the River 
Pennaur, 20 miles from the coast, Porttatiox, 
29,336, It has an old crumbling wall and fort, 
with a church, hospital, gaol, and tank or lake, 
near which the officials live, A new anakat dams 


the river. It was ceded (1801) by the Nawab of 
Arcot. Copper and iron have been found in the 


district. Here the South Indian Route terminates. 

Masulipatam, or Machlipatanam, near 
Colair Lake, the delta of the Kistna, 315 miles 
north of Madras, in the Northern Circars. There 
is little surf on this part of the Coromandel 
Coast. It was taken by the English, 1759, It 
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stands on an unhealthy plain; has a church., 
chapel, market in Robertson Square, and a, 
remarkable series of thirty-three has-relicfs of 
Jain ceremonial observances, brought from a 
pagoda 7 miles distant. Manufactures and trade 
have declined since the cyclone and storm wave | 
of 1864, which destroyed 30,000 lives. ‘This 
district is being rapidly opened up by the railway. 
abranch of which {s projected from Bezwada, on 
the East Coast Route. Sir Arthur Cotton's anikat 
at Bezwada has rendered this district one of the 
most fertile in the Presidency. Yanaon is 
another of those spots on the Indian coast which 
owe their only interest to their French possessors, 
but the steamer is not likely to stop till it reaches 

(1,957 miles) Coconada (forks. : Victoria), 12! 
miles north of Coringa, a growing port (rorct.a- 
Tio, 40,563), one of the best hereabout for small 
craft; anchorage 6 miles off. Its harbour is kept | 
clear only by continually dredging the immense | 
quantity of silt brought down by the river. An/ 
irrigation canal, 90 miles long, joins the neizh- 
boaring deltas of the Godavery and Kistra, pass- 
ing near Ellore and the Colair Lake, 24 iniles 
long. The soil is rich black cotton ground, and 
grows heavy crops of rice. Poor coal is found at 
Beddadanol. Club. 

2031 miles. Vizagapatam. Headquarters 
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2.233 miles. Puri Jaganath (B.), in the 


Southern district of Orissa, Bengal; a deputy-com- 
missionershipand port. Porrtation, 28,794. Here 
are a Government school, bungalow, hospital, salt 
works, old cantonments on the beach, and the 
famous Temple of Juggernaut, or Jaganath, dedi- 
cated to Krishna, among rich groves of trees at 
the south end of the town, with a handsome black 
stone pillar, 25 feet long. before the main gate. 
It was built 1198, fills a space of 650 feet square, 
and comprises 120 small Inildings and three large 
pagodas, one 190 feet high, with a grim idol in 
each, black, brown. and yellow. These are trans- 
ported at the March or Rath Jatra festival to the 
Gondicha Hour, or country-seat of the god, one~ 
and-a-half miles distant, In great wooden cars, or 
raths, built new for the purpose, on twelve to 
sixteen wheels, dragged by the pilgrims, thousands 
of whom then flock here. A number of them used 
to throw themselves under the wheels until this 
was forbidden by the British Government, This 
annaal movement takes three days. The annual 
| number of pilgrims varies from 50,000 to 800,000. 
|The Car Festival is in June-July, The Pilgrim 
} tax, £70,000, to which the East Indian Government 
| succeeded in 1803, was given up, and is collected 
| by the native raja, a descendant of the kings of 
| Orissa. There are 3,009 priests, 620 attendants, and 
| 120 dancing girls in waiting on the idols. About 
| 20 miles north is the Black Pagoda, a ruin, 120 feet 
‘high, and a well-known sea mark. Orissa is a 


station in the Northern Circars, on the low | commissionership, acquired in 1765, and named 
Golconda or Coromandel Coast, 491 miles rorth- from a tribe of Urias, by whom it is inhabited, 
east of Madras, in view of hills 609 to 2,000 fect | Itis very hot, and in the dry season of 1868-9 was 
high, PoProration of town, 34.487. The district | 80 wasted by famine that one million perished 
It is a out ot the population of four milion Irrigation 

works are in progress. Rice and fish are the chie 
Hation on the East Coast Route. At Bobilee,' ous it was conquered by the Moguls, 1580. 


about 30 miles north of this, in the Dekkhan, is’ (:areful surveys of the coast were made in 1870. 
a jungle fort which belonged to Runga-Rao, a 4 survey of Orissa has been published by Sir Wm. 
Polygar raja of high easte, when it was stormed) Hunter. The area of the division is 9,853 square 
by the French under Bussy, 1758. Finding he | miles; rorcation, 4,047, 
could not hold out, he and his head men refused; Balasore, © town and port in Orissa, on the 
quarter, massacred their wives and children to River Boorabullung, has docks for coasters, salt 
the number of 500, and then rushed ont like mad-, Werks, and American inissions, Tn the terrible 
men to die on the walls. The upland country to, hurricane of 1851, 26,000 persons were drowned, 
the north, called Gondwan, is peopled by the Gond Besiles thousands who died of starvation. ‘That 
: : of 1832 broke 9 miles inland, and committed great 
or Khond race, and is a wooded district not much | fayages, POPULATION, 20,775. 
known, The hills are cultivated to the tops, on| > 913 miles. False Point, at the mouth of the 
stone terraces built by the women. 7 ‘ 


Mahanadi; 50 miles up the river is Cuttack, on 
2,048 miles, Bimlipatam ; 2,103 miles, Cal-| the zast Coast Route, reached by river steamer. 
ingapatam ; 2,173 miles, Gopalpur; all places | Rail in progress to Midnapur and Sini on the 
of little importance or interest. 2,188 miles, ! Central Provinces Route. 2,528 miles, Calcutta, 


Ganjam (B.), on the East Coast Route, which see. | for which see Northern, India. 


is flat, well watered, and agricultural. 
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SKELETON ROUTE 24. 


ROUTES IN INDIA. 


The Central Route.—-Bomhay, Bhusawal, Nagpur, and Calcutta, 1,279 miles, 56 hours, 


The Midland Route.—Bhusawsl, Indore, and Udaipur. Itarsi, Jabalpur, and Allahabad. 
Bhopal, Cawnpore, Gwalior, and Agra. 


The Rajputana Route.—Rombay, Baroda, Ahredabad, Jodhpur, Bikanir, Ajmere, Jeypore. 
Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, ‘ 


The Sindh-Baluchistan Route,—Karachi, Haidarabad, Rnk, Quetta, Ruhawalpur, Multan. 
and Lahcre. 


The East Indian Route.—Caleutia, Asansol, Patna, Gaya, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore. 
Agra, Delhi, Ambala, and Simla, 


The Robilkhand Route.—Renares, Lucknow, Barcilly, Naini ‘Tal, and Saharanpur. 


The Punjab Route.—Delhi, Saharanpur, Ambala, Amritsur, Kangra, Lahore, Jammu, Rawal 
Pindi, Kashmir, Peshawar, and Kabul. 


The Bengal Route.—Calcutta to Darjeeling, Purneah, Muzafferpur, Ghorakpur, and Naipalganj. 
The Assam Route.—Calcutta to Dacea, Shillong, Manipur, Jorhat, and Makum. 


The Southern Indian Route.—Madras, Pondicherry, Negapatam, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, Tionevelly, and Tuticorin. 


The Nilgiri Route.—Madras, Bangalore, Coimbatore, Ootacamund, and Calicut. 


The Southern Maratha Route.—Mysore, Banga’ore, Narmugoa, Belgaum, Kolhapur, and 
Poona, 


The Northern Madras Route.—Madras to Guntakal, Bellary, Haidarabad, Bijapur, Poona, 
and Bombay. 


The Haidarabad and East Coast Route.—East Coast Secticn: Madras to Bezwada. 
Rajamandra, Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Cuttack. Haidarabad Section: Madras to Wadi 
Junction, thence Tandra, Vikarabad, Haidarabad, Secunderabad, Kazipet, Dornakal Junction. 
and Bezwada, 


at 
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BOMBAY. 

Seat of the Provincial Government, Military 
Headquarters, é&e. | 

Porvtatioy, with Cantonment (1891), 821,764. 
Nearly one-sixth are Mussulman, 

The elty stands in sight of the distant Ghauts, 
ona long peninsula and a number of islands joined 
by made land, ending at Colaba. It is flat, except 
at Malabar, Kambdla, Worlee, and other hills, 
and so low as to be exposed to floods, yet is 
healthy from being open to the sea breezes. It is 
well supplied with water and gas, tram-cars, and 
other conveyances, A fine harbour lies along the, 
east shore, where the bulk of the population 
reside, with an anchorage off the Fort. 

The English obtained it as part of the dowry of 
the Princess Catherine of Portugal, when married, , 
1661, to Charles II.; who ceded it to the East 
India Company in 1669, ‘The island of Bombay is, 
11} miles long from the southern extremity of | 
Coldba to Lion Causeway, over which the railway j 
passes to the larger island of Salsette, and three to 
four miles broad in that portion which lies to the 
north of the Esplanade, The part called the Fort, 
lying on the harbour, and separated from the 
native city proper by a large maidan (park) is the 
most English, most important, and busiest quarter. | 

Bombay, though not the metropolis of India, is 
its most metropolitan city, far outshining, except 
In historical interest, either Calcutta or Madras. | 
Within a contracted area, it possesses some of the 
finest public buildings, most luxuriant residential 
quarters, the busiest commercial and industrial | 
centres in the country, along with most interesting 
and entertaining native quarters, thronged with a 
truly cosmopolitan crowd, unlike any others in! 
India. There is sufficient character about the 
older buildings to render them unique, notably on! 
the picturesque east side of Hornby Row, though ; 
all this is fast disappearing before the creations of 
English architects. Of modern Public Works 
the most noteworthy are:—the Secretariat (cost! 
£120,000) ; Post-office (in the medival style, cost, 
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Reyts are very high. Good quarters may be 
found on the Esplanade, near the Fort, There are 
few or no boarding houses. At Malabar Hill, 
Kiubdla Hill, and Breach Candy, the fashionable 
parts for Europeans, rents are Rs.100 to Rs.500 a 
month; further off, 4 to 6 miles from the Fort, a 
bungalow costs Rs.100 a month. 

Seasoxs.—In the Cold Season, December to 
February, people stay at Bombay. In the Hot 
Season, March to May, when the temperature is 
96° to 100° In the shade, they go to Matheran, 
Mahabaleshwar, and Toongar Hill, 12 miles, In 
the Monsoons or Rains, June to September or 
October, the Governor moves to Poona. January 
is the coolest month, The temperature varies 
from 50° to 90°; seldom over 85°, Mean anpual 
temperatnre, 80°. Rainfall (1833-74) varies from 
35 to 119 inches. 

AnmIVAL BY Sea—If the steamer make the 
harbour in the day time, the view is exceedingly 
picturesque, overlooking rich groves of trees, 
with Malabar Hill and its country houses 3 miles 
behind; whilst far in the distance are to be seen 
the superb Ghauts, towering to the skies, The 
steamers usually anchor off Ba!lard Pier. Alaunch 
conveys passengers and hand-baggage to the pler, 
which is directly opposite the Victoria Railway 
Station, ‘Those passengers booked through by the 
special mail express are landed first from the 
P. & O. Steamer, the train starting about 5 hours 
after the mail steamer is signalled. Luggage is 
landed and examined on the pier forthwith; if not 
cleared within 24 hours it Is removed to the Town 
Custom House, Agents may be employed to clear 
baggage. 

Crstoms,—Wearing apparel free; on almost all 
other goods 6 per cent, ad valorem duty; additional 
“town” duty on tobacco; sporting guns, etc., 
10 per cent.; wines, 1 R. to 8 Rs. per gallon; spirits, 
6 Rs; perfumes, 8 Rs.; opium, 12 Re, per Ib. 

Boat I1re.—Per mile, in the fine season, Oct. 1 
to May 81: large boat, 12 a.; jolly boat, 6 a; tony, 


£60,000); Public Works Office (cost £60,000); | 3 In the monsoon, June 1 to Sept. 80: 14 4., 

High Court; University Hall (completed 1874) and | 12 4., and Ga. respectively. Per day, Rs. 5, 3, and 

Library (begun 1857); Victoria Terminus, and) 1°12 and Rs. 6, 3-12, and 24 respectively in the 

Crawford Market. Further north, on the harbour, | two seasons, Detention, per half-hour or less: 4, 

are the native town and the magnificent Prince's, 2, and 1a. From or to steamer, 8 a. 

and Victoria Docks; and beyond, Mazagon and the! Cook's Steam Launch several times a week In 
| Peninsular and Oriental and British India Dock-' good weather to Elephanta Caves: R.1. Baggage 
, yards and Pier. | 2a. each package, except hand parcels, 


\ 


‘ 
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PonreRaGe.—To eab or house, per load, 1 anna. 
Coolie hire per day, 5 annis. 

Coxveyances.—Victorias (3. passengers) and 
Shigrams (4 passengers). Per day of 10 hours, 
Rs.5; half-day, Rs.2°8. Within the Fort, per 
hour, 8 a.; detention, per hour, 4 a.; half-hour, 
2a. Apollo Bunder to Victoria Terminus (G.1.P.), 
or Church Gate Station (B. B. & C.I.), or Marine 
Lines, 4.a.; to Crawford Market, 6a; Prince's or 
Victoria Docks, or Roman Catholic Cathedral, 8 a.: 
Colaba, 10 a.; P. & 0. Dockyards, Byculla Club, 
Girgaum or Grand Road Stations, 12 a.; Cumbala 
Hill Hotel or Towers of Silence, 14 a.; Malabar 
Point or Race Course, R.1. For other fares see 
driver's hook. 

Horets.— Watson's Esplanade; Great Western ; 
Apollo Bunder; Gymkhana; Central; English; 
Metropole; Adelphi and Fitzgerald's, in Byculla; 
Cumbala, on Kumbdla Hill; Taylor's, on Malabar 
Hill; Alexandra and Victoria, near the Docks. 
Charges, Rs.5 to Rs.10 per day, inclusive. 

Civss.—Bombay, in Esplanade Road; entrartce 
fee, Rs.100; and Rs.6. a month, Members may 
lve here for Rs.300 a month, board and lodging. 
Chambers, Rs.30 a month, Non-residents may 
become honorary members. Byculla, near the 
Race Course, much used; entrance fee, Rs.200, 
and Rs.6 monthly. It has chambers and hed- 
rooms. Borrd and lodging, Rs.300 to Rs.350 a 
month, Members admitted by ballot, except 
those of the Bengal and Madras Clubs, who are 
admitted as honorary members, Gymkhana, 
Malabar Hill, Liederkranz. Yacht Club and 
Athletic Grounds at Apollo Bunder. There are 
also Cricket, Golf, and other clubs, A branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Socicty meets at the Town Hall 
(Library). Young Men's Christian Association, 
with reading rooms and athletic grounds. Soldiers" 
Institute at Colaba, with reading rooms, baths, &c. 
Sassoon Institute, with Library open to visitors. 

Baxks.—Bombay; National Bank of India; 
Mercantile Bank of India; Japanese, Hong Kong, 
and Shangai Banking Corporation; Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China; Agra; Com- 
mercial and Land Mortgage; New Oriental Bank 
Corporation: Crédit Lyonnais; Comptoir National 
«Escompte de Paris. 


Newsparrns.—The Bombay Garetle, Times of 
India (daily), Advocate (evening), Indian Spectator 
and English Mail (weekly), besides Gujrati and 
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other native papers, the best being the Samachar, 
Jam-i-Jamshid,Kaisar-i-Hind, and Dekkhan Budget. 

Macazines.—The publications in the City and 
Presidency of periodicals in English, Portuguese, 
Gujrati, Mahrati, Hindustani, and Sanscrit, are 
steadily Increasing, and include the Bombay Com- 
mercial Gazette, the Bombay Exchange Gazette, the 
Voice of India, the Catholic Examiner, the Duyana 
Vardhaki (Promoter of Knowledge), the Vividha- 
Juana Vistara (Diffusion of Knowledge), &c., &c. 

Gvipe Booxs, &c.—Maclean's Guide to Bombay 
Caxton Press Guide (and Map), Murray's Bombay, 
Times of India Directory, Official Bfonthly 
Directory. 

Tuos. Coox & Soxs' OrFicr, Esplanade Road. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Fox Hounds, November to Feb- 
ruary; Races, Rifle Shooting, and Regatta in 
February. Swimming Baths at Back Bagand 
Canal. 

THEATRES.—Novelty; Gaiety. 

Piacks oF Worsnir.—St. Thomas’ Cathedral; 
Church of England at Malabar Hill, Byculla, 
Hornby Road, Nesbit Road, Cammatepoora, 
Coliba, Frere Road, and Mazagon; Baptist, 
Bellasis Road; Scotch Free Church, Carnac 
Road; Methodist Episcopal, Lansdowne Road and 
Grant Road; Wesleyan, Coldba; Armenian, 
Medow Street; Roman Catholic, Cathedral, Fort 
Chapel, and at Bhuleshwaram and Mazagon; 
Portuguese at Girgaum, 

Srramsutp Orrices.—Anchor Line, Parsi 
Bazar; Austrian Lloyd's, Church Gate Street; 
Bombay and Persian Gulf, Ash Lane; British 
India, Green Street; Clan, Esplanade Road; 
Messageries, Esplanade Road; Ha'l Line, Elphin- 
stone Circle; Mc/ver Line, Elphinstone Circle; 
Navigazione Generale Italiana, Church Gate 
Street; P.& 0., Esplanade; Wilson Line, Forbes 
Street. 

Sicuts AND OpsEcts oF Noticr.—Library and 
Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at the Town 
Hall (a handsome pile); open 9 to 6, by member's 
order. Bombay Geographical Society; library at 
the Town Hall; open 10to 5. Queen's Mint, near 
the Town Hall; daily, by order. Queen's Btatue, 
by Noble, on the Esplanade. St. Thomas’ Cathe- 
dral, open daily, has Chantrey's Monument of 
Babington. Secretariat, Public Works Office, the 
Crawford Market and Government Offices above 
mentioned, on the Esplanade, Elphinstone 
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College, Rampart Row, or Esplanade. 
Medical College, 1815, amd the Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy Hospital, in the Gothic Style, open by order. 
University, with Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, and 
Rajabel Tower and Library. ‘The Robert Money 
High School; St. Xavier's Roman Catholic College. 
Several Hospitals. Victoria Gardens, Parell Road, 
opened 1862; free from sunrise; first established 
by Sir G. Birdwood, and composed chiefly of 
exotics. Here is the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(raw products and manufactures), with Noble's 
statue of the Prince Consort, given by Sir A. 
Sassoon; another of the Prince of Wales (now 
King Edward VII.) by the same donor; another 
of Queen Victoria, the gift of the Guicowar, 1872, 
under a Gothic Cross; Northbrook Gardens, In 
Grant Road. 

Government Dockyard. ‘Prince's Dock, 30 
acres, where the P. and 0. Steamers Innd (when 
tide permits), opened 1880; with a deep water 
channel and jetty. The Indian Marine, or Navy, 
consists of about ten steamers and gunboats, with 
two turret ships for the defence of the port. 
Lighthouse, on Colaba Point; open 10 to 5. 
Another on Keneri Island. Colaba Memortal 
Church, open daily; built as a memorial of the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf. Observatory at 
Colaba, where the time-ball falls daily. Cotton 
spinning Miils at Tardce, Purell, Girgaum, and 
other places. Sassoon School of Industry, at 
Chunabutty, with Woolner’s Statue. Framjee 
Cowasjce Institute. Panjarapol, or Parsi Hospital, 
for sick animals, at Boo'eshwur. British cemetery 
at Girgaum. Victoria Technical Institute. 


A considerable number of the wealthier inhabi- 
tants of Bombay are Parsis, Zoroastrians, or 
so-called ‘Fire Worshippers,” descendants of 
refugees from Persia at the time of the Mushin 
invasion, They dispose of thelr dead in Tower's of 
Bilence, uncovered buildings in which the corpses 
are placed for vultures to eat. 


Siants 1x tHE Netanpournoop.—Governor's 
House, at Parell; Workshops of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway ; Vehar Water Works and Lake, 
under the Salsette Hills, two hours’ drive, or by 
rall to Barivli or Thana station, which are also 
the best for the Keneri, or Kanheri, Cave Temples. 
Bassein, an old Portuguese elty; by boat or rail. 
Mahim, another old place. Caves of Badja and 
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and 9 miles from the Karli caves. 
Lonauli or Karli (60 and 63 miles from Bombay) 
are the stations for all these latter caves. 


Elephanta Caves, on Garapuri Island, in the 
harbour; 1§ to two hours, by boat or steamer. 
Cook's Steam Launch leaves the Apollo Bunder on 
days and hours which can be ascertained at the 
office, 18, Esplanade Road. Tickets, Rs.5. 


Rattways.—The whole of the Indian raflways 
connect with Bombay, The chief towns are 
reached as under: Acra via /arsi, 839 miles, in 
32 hours; via A/medabad, 848 iniler, in 41 hours, 
for 52-6 and 26-3 rupees. ALLATAnAD via Jubbul- 
pore, 844 miles, in 36 hours, for 69°14 and 29°15 
rupees. Cancurra via Nagpur, 1,279 miles, in 
£6 hours, for 81-11 and 40:14 rupees; via Jubbul- 
pore, 1,400 miles, in 56 hours, for 91°11 and 45°14 
rupees, Drznt via /farsi, 982 miles, in 39 hours, 
for 61-6 and 30°11 rupees; via Ajmere, 890 miles, in 
41 hours, for £5-10 and 27-13 rupees, Lauore via 
Harsi, 1,805 miles, in 62 hours, for 80 and 40 
rupees; via Rivaré, 1,138 miles, in 569 hours, for 
71-2 and 32:10 rupees. LuckNow, 886 miles, in 
85 hours, for &6°5 and 27-11 rupees. MApRas via 
Raichur, 794 miles, in 40 hours, for 49°11 and 24°14 
rupees. Pesiawar via Jtarsi, 1,683 miles, in 74 
hours, for 98 and 49 rupees; via Ferozepore, 1,422 
miles, in 81 hours, for 92:2 and 46°5 rupees, 
Poona, 119 miles, in 5 hours, for 7-7 and 3:12 
rupees, 

Notr.—Fares from England combined with 
steamer passage money at reduced rates; also 
circular tours at low fares if purchased abroad. 
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BOMBAY, BHUSAWAL, NAGPUR, AND 
CALCUTTA. 
Shortest Through Route, 

Leave Bombay from Victoria or Byculla Station. 
The first halt of note is (21 miles) Thana (B.F. 
1 mile), on the landward side of Salsette Island, 
near the Salsette or Kanhari Caves. Poputation, 
12,000, many of them being Roman Catholic 
Eurasians, of mixed Portuguese descent, as dark 
as the natives. The Cave Temples are about 5 
miles off. They contain good carving of the 
Buddhist school, dating from 400 to 900 a.p. Con- 
veyancesat station. 
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Gaol, with carpet manufacture; ancient Portu- 
guese fort, worth visiting; 34 miles, Kalyan, 
junction for Northern Madras Route, Beyond 
here the line ascends the Zhult Ghdt, which 
should be passed in the day time, Between 
Kasara and Igatpuri Stations the line rises about 
1,050 feet in a distance of about ten miles, the 
average gradient being thus 1 in 56. The steepest 
gradient, 1 in 37 for nearly 5 miles, commences 
on leaving the reversing station, Ten tunnels 


and the most important viaduct, the Ehegaon, | 


are passed. From the top of the latter travellers 
look down 190 feet into the valley below. The 
Thull Ghét incline comprises 13 tunnels, 6 via- 
duets, 15 bridges, and 62 culverts. 

85 miles. Igatpuri(R.,B.F.). A sanitarium. 
Romanist, Anglican, and Methodist churches. 
Locomotive and other works, Large game in‘Barli 
forest, 12 miles. 113 miles, Deolali. 117 miles 
Nasik Road. Hence 5 miles by train to Nasik 
(B.F.). A very ancient and holy town, among 
fine hills, in a healthy spot, near the source of 
the sacred Godavery. Porvratioy, 25,000, one- 
third being Brahmans. 

The river bank is studded with temples. Good 
grapes and vegetables. Average rainfall 35in. 
Copper and brass ware. At Sharanpur (1} miles) 
is the orphanage where Livingstone's ‘* Nasick 
boys" were educated. Gungapar temples, 6 miles. 
Lena caves, 5 miles, About 40 miles distant are 
the eight Cave Temples of Ankai Tankai, under a 
hill fort, 

162 miles. Munmar (R.,B.F.) Junction for 
Ahmednagar and Dhond on Northern Madras 
Route. From here it is 24 miles by mail tonga to 
Maligaon, a cantonment, 1,439 feet above sea, 
with church, bazaar, and large native port, 
situated in the collectorate of Khandeish, a 
fertile district, between the Nerbudda and Taptee, 
taken from the Peishwa, 1818. Cotton is grown. 
The population are Bhils and Mahrathas. The 
trade is in the hands of the Brinjaras, half 
gipsies, who own immense herds of bullocks. 

178 miles. Nandgaon (R.,B.F.), the station 
for Aurungabad, 66 miles by mail tonga in 9 hours; 
Daulatabad and Ellora Caves, by fonga. 

Aurungabad, the headquarters of the Hydera- 
bad contingent in the Nizam's territory, 68 miles 
north-east of Ahmednuggur. Popveatioy, 90,220. 
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' Rail projected through this place from Nandgaon 
to joln the Nizam's line, A bungalow, new church, 
and cantonment, 1,900 feet above sea, It is 
| walled town, on the Dond, half in ruins, contain- 
| ing Aurungzebe's Palace, and the Bibi-MQk-bara, 
a mausoleum of his daughter, Rabfa Durani, on 
the model of the Taj Mahal, Water mill at Shah 
Musafir gardens, Robes of satin kinkob are made 
here. 
| Jalna (B.), in Berar: the seat of the Commis- 
sioner of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 40 
| miles from Aurungabad (tonga mail daily in 6 
| hours), in a rugged, healthy spot, 1,950 feet above 
the sea. Popuratiox, 10,000, chiefly Hindus, 
Canton of Hyderabad Contingent, with hospital, 
church, and chapel, 2 miles from the native stone- 
built town and old fort. English vegetables and 
fruit. Good sport. Twenty-eight miles north 
of Jaina, 43 miles north-east of Aurungabad, is 
Assaye, on the Juariver, where Major-General 
Wellesley (Wellington), with 4,500 men, defeated 
the forces of Scindia and the Nagpore Raja, 50,000 
strong, in a desperate battle, 23rd September, 1803. 
At Roza are the tombs of Aurungzebe(or Alam- 
gir) and several Mohammedan saints. The cave 
temples extend about 1} miles along the scarp of 
the hill, The right (but not the usual) way to 
visit them fs to begin at the south end (Dherwara 
is the oldest), where are the earlier examples 
(Buddhist), including the Viswakarma (carpenters’ 
cave); then come the great monolithic temple of 
Rang Mahal and the magnificent Dumar Lena, 
both Brahmanical; finally the Jain group of the 
Jaganath and Indca Sabhas at the north end. 
There are two “musical pillars” in the Court of 
Indra, which generally escape notice. 


| 204miles. Chalisgaon (8.F.), the station for 
Dhulia, headquarters of Khandeish; 34 miles by 
tonga in fair weather, on short notice, The Girna 
is crossed during the rains by a raft on bladders, 
'To Sultanpur Ruins, 24 miles, and 14 miles to 
Pempalner, with ancient temples of Balsan, and 
some caves with well-preserved stone carvings, 
216 miles, Kajgaon; station for the Government 
Model Farm at Bhangaon, 6 miles. Temple at 
Sangameshwar, said to be over 500 years old. 
The important trading towns of Parola and Amal- 
ner are distant respectively 24 and 38 miles; good 
road. Pachora, station, 232 miles (B.); B. at 
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Furdapur, the nearest village, 30 miles; thence by 
tonga, 34 miles, to the Ajanta Buddhist Cave 
Temples, twenty-nine in all, probably the finest 


in India, containing sculpture and fresco paintings | 


supposed to be 2,000 years old. Guide on the spot. 


Apply for conveyances to the Mamlatd:r, Pachora, | 


276 miles. Bhusawal (R.), a busy railway 
centre with European institutions, churches, ete. 
Junction for Midland Route for Malwa, Agra, 
and Allahabad. 333 miles, Jalamb (B.), junction 
for Khamgaon (B.), a cotton and general market, 
with orange gatdens, Akote, another cotton 
market, is 20 miles north of Shegaon Station, 

The Ine here runs through Berar, or the 


Hyderabad Assigned Districts, a province | 
in the north division of the Nizam's Territories, | 
held in trust since 1853 for debts to the supreme ; 


government. It isa commissionership, under the 
Resident at Hyderabad, comprising Ellichpur and 
Woon, in Eust Berar; and Akola, Buldana, and 
Basim (formed 1868), in West Berar, About 30 
per cent. of the area is devoted to cotton. Aren, 
17,711 square miles; rorutatioy, 2,897,491. 

363 miles. Akola(B.). Poputatioy 17,000, with 
church, town hall, club, and cotton presses; and 


salt wells on the River Purana. Important fairs in | 


February and November. Roads to Husim, among 
hills rising to 2000ft., 54 miles; to Akote, 27 miles, 
good shooting, tiger, bison, &e.; to Mekar, 30 
miles, and, 15 miles further on the Jalna road, the 
celebrated Soda Lake called ‘“Lonar," in an 
extinct volcanic crater. Rail projected from Akola 
through Basim to Hingoli, 89 miles. 413 miles, Bad- 
nera(R.,B.). Junction for (419 miles) Amraoti, 
headquarters of the Berars and of the Commis- 
sioner; civil station, with club, 1} miles distant, 
on the road to Ellichpur, 39 miles, a station of the 
Hyderabad contingent. 
8 miles from Amraoti. Good sport. 
Sanitarium (3,700ft.) 1s 20 miles further. 
Delightful climate all the year. 

Proceeding, the Tine crosses the border into the ' 
Central Provinces, in the heart of India, a 
territory under a Chief Commissioner, erected 
1861; 4 commlssionerships and 18 districts, 
together with 15 native principalitics, 


472 miles, Wardha (R.,B.F.). 


and iron mines, An extension is projected to 


Bungalow at Asaigaon, | 
Chikutda | 
Hotel. | 


Junction for | 
Warora (B.), 45 miles, the centre of large coal ' 


Kazipet for Haidarabad (Dekkhan), via 

Chanda, a city and district headquarters on the 
Upper Godavery, and a military post close to the 
Nizam's frontier, Popvratioy, 16,140. It is a 

"walled place, containing the citadel, Balla Killa, 
and the old tombs of the Gond Kajas. 

| 520 miles, Nagpur (R.,B.). Empress Hotel. 
Porvtattoy, 98,300, Headquarters of the Chief 
Commissioner, and of all departments of the 
Central Provinces, Good roads and unlimited 
water supply. ‘The line of Rajas ceased in 1853, 
when the territory wasannexcd. Raja's old stone 
palace, Imambara, and fort; museum and good 

‘library; four public gardens and many schools, 

native and Christian, The Residency is on the 

Sitabaldi Hills. Cantonments at Tuk?i,2 miles dis- 

tant, and at 529 miles Kamptee, or Kamthi(B.F.); 
population, 43,159, Ruméak, an ancient stronzhold 
of the Marathas, is reached from here by bullock- 

tonga, 16 miles. Delightful scenery. 559 miles, 
| Bhandara (B.), 6 miles from the town, Porcia- 

TION, 11,000, GOL miles, Gondia (B.F.), whence It 

lis 27 miles by metalled road to Barha, district 
headquarters, Bungalow at 12th mile, 647 iiles, 
Wonargarh (It.), a railway depot, in a jungle 
country; large game. 666 miles, Nandgaon(B.), 

708 miles, Raipur (B.F.), a deputy-commissioner- 
ship; roruLatios, 23,759, Hospital and jail, with 
artisan school. Rail projected to Vizagapatam 

‘on East Coast Route, 

! 778 miles, Bilaspur (B.F., 24 miles). Junction 
for Katni, on the Midland Route. District head- 
quarters, Great corn-growing country, once the 
kingdom of Chatisgarh, the old capital of which, 
Ratanpur, is 12 miles to the north. It is best 
|reached from Kota, on the Katni branch, from 

| which place this line runs to Umaria (R.,B.F.), 
with coal mines, and on to Katni, 198 miles from 

Bilaspur. 


The main line now enters Chota Nagpur, 
of Bengal, a 
division containing four districts, Ranchi, the 
commissioners’ sent (club, &c.), and nine tributary 
states, It is mostly a wild, hilly country, covered 
with forests, and peopled by aboriginal tribes, the 
Santhals, the Ghonds, Kols, &c. Area of district, 
43,020 square miles; PopULATION, 5,512,151, chictly 
Hindu, The country fs full of game, including 
elephants and tigers. 


‘ formerly the South-West Frontier 
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Gaol, with carpet manufacture; ancient Portu- 
guese fort, worth visiting; 34 miles, Kalyan, 
junction for Northern Madras Route, Beyond 
here the line ascends the Zul? Ghdt, which 
should be passed in the day time, Between 
Kasara and Igatpuri Stations the line rises about 
1,050 feet in a distance of about ten miles, the 
average gradient being thus 1 in 66, The steepest 
gradient, 1 in 37 for nearly 5 miles, commences 
on leaving the reversing station, 
and the most important viaduct, the Ehegaon, 
are passed. From the top of the latter travellers 
look down 190 feet into the valley below. The 
Thull Ghét incline comprises 13 tunnels, 6 via- 
duets, 15 bridges, and 62 culverts. 

85 miles. Igatpuri(R.,B.F.). A sanitarium. 
Romanist, Anglican, and Methodist churches. 
Locomotive and other works, Large game in Barli 
forest, 12 miles. 113 miles, Deolall. 117 miles 
Nasik Road. Hence 5 miles by train to Nasik 
(B.F.). A very ancient and holy town, among 
fine hills, in a healthy spot, near the sonrce of 
the sacred Godavery, Porciatioy, 25,000, one- 
third being Brahmans. 

‘The river bank is studded with temples. Good 
grapes and vegetables. Average rainfall 35in. 
Copper and brass ware. At Sharanpur (1} miles) 
is the orphanage where Livingstone’s ‘* Nasick 
boys” were educated. Gungapar temples, 6 miles. 
Lena caves, 5 miles. About 40 miles distant are 
the eight Cave Temples of Ankai Tankai, under a 
hill fort. 

162 miles. Munmar (R.,B.F.) Junction for 
Abmednagar and Dhond on Northern Madras 
Route, From here it is 24 miles by mail tonga to 
Maligaon, a cantonment, 1,439 feet above sea, 


with church, bazaar, and large native port, | 


situated in the collectorate of Khandeish, a 
fertile district, between the Nerbudda and Taptee, 
taken from the Peishwa, 1818, Cotton is grown. 
The population are Bhils and Mahrathas. The 
trade is in the hands of the Brinjaras, 
gipsies, who own immense herds of bullocks. 
178 miles. Nandgaon (R.,B.F.), the station 
for Aurungabad, 56 miles by mail tonga in 9 hours; 
Daulatabad and Ellora Caves, by fonga. 
Aurungabad, the headquarters of the Hydera- 
bad contingent in the Nizam's territory, 68 miles 
north-east of Ahmednuggur. Porviatiox, 90,220. 


Ten tunnels; 


half | 
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Rail projected through this place from Nandgaon 
to join the Nizam’sline, A bungalow, new church, 
and cantonment, 1,900 feet above sea. It is a 
walled town, on the Dond, half in ruins, contain- 
ing Aurungzebe’s Palace, and the Bibi-MQk-bara, 
,@ mausoleum of his danghter, Rabfa Durani, on 
‘the model of the Taj Mahal. Water mill at Shah 
Musafir gardens, Robes of satin kinkob are made 
here. 

Jalna (B.), in Berar: the seat of the Commis- 
{sioner of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 40 
miles from Aurungabad (tonga mail daily in 6 
hours), in a rugged, healthy spot, 1,950 feet above 
the sea. PopuLatioy, 10,000, chiefly Hindus. 
Canton of Hyderabad Contingent, with hospital, 
church, and chapel, 2 miles from the native stone- 
built town and old fort, English vegetables and 
|fruit. Good sport. Twenty-eight miles north 
of Jaina, 43 miles north-east of Aurangabad, is 
Assaye, on the Juariver, where Major-General 
Wellesley (Wellington), with 4,500 men, defeated 
the forces of Scindia and the Nagpore Raja, 50,000 
strong, in a desperate battle, 23rd September, 1803. 

‘At Roza are the tombs of Aurungzebe (or Alam- 
gir) and several Mohammedan saints. The cave 
temples extend about 1} miles along the scarp of 
the hill, The right (but not the usual) way to 
visit them is to begin at the south end (Dherwara 
is the oldest), where are the earlier examples 
(Buddhist), including the Viswakarma (carpenters’ 
cave); then come the great monolithic temple of 
Rang Mahal and the magnificent Dumar Lena, 
Voth Brahmanical; finally the Jain group of the 
Jaganath and Indea Sabhas at the north end. 
There are two ‘musical pillars” in the Court of 
Indra, which generally escape notice. 


| 204 miles. Chalisgaon (B.F.), the station for 
; Dhulia, headquarters of Khandeish; 34 miles by 
tonga in fair weather, on short notice, The Girna 
is crossed during the rains by a raft on bladders. 
‘To Sultanpur Ruins, 24 miles, and 14 miles to 
Pempalner, with ancient temples of Balsan, and 
some caves with well-preserved stone carvings. 
216 miles, Kajgaon; station for the Government 
Model Farm at Bhangaon, 6 miles. Temple at 
|Sangameshwar, said to be over 500 years old. 
The important trading towns of Parola and Amal- 
ner are distant respectively 24 and 38 miles; good 
‘road. Pachora, station, 232 miles (B.); B. at 
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Furdapur, the nearest village, 30 miles; thence by ; 
tonga, 34 miles, to the Ajanta Buddhist Cave 
Temples, twenty-nine in all, probably the finest 
in India, containing sculpture and fresco paintings 
supposed to be 2,000 years ol, Guide on the spot. | 
Apply for conveyances to the Mamilatddr, Pachora. | 
276 miles. Bhusawal (R.), a busy railway | 
centre with European institutions, churches, etc. ; 
Junction for Midland Route for Malwa, Agra, 
and Allahabad. 333 miles, Jalamb (B.), junction’ 
for Khamgaon (B.), a cotton and general market, | 
with orange gardens. Akote, another cotton 
market, is 20 miles north of Shegaon Station. 
The line here runs through Berar, or the 


Upper Godave' 
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Haidarabad (Dekkhan), via 
ity and district headquarters on the 
, and a military post close to the 
zam’s frontier, Poputatioy, 16,140. It is a 
walled place, containing the citadel, Balla Killa, 
and the old tombs of the Gond Rajas. 

520 miles. Nagpur (R.,B.). Empress Hotel. 
Porvtatroy, 98,300, Headquarters of the Chief 
Commissioner, and of all departments of the 
Central Provinces, Good roads and unlimited 
water supply. ‘The line of Rajas ceased in 1853, 
when the territory wasannexed. Raja's old stone 
palace, Imambara, and fort; museum and good 
library; four public gardens and many schools, 


Kazipet fi 
Chanda, a 


Hyderabad Assigned Districts, a province j native and Christian, The Residency is on the 
in the north division of the Nizam’s Territories, | Sitabaldi Hills, Cantomments at Tukti,2 miles dis- 
held in trust since 1853 for debts to the supreme ; tant, and at 529 miles Kamptee, or Kamthi (B.F.); 
government. It is a commissionership, under the | population, 43,159. Ramtak, an ancient stronzhold 
Resident at Hyderabad, comprising Ellichpur and of the Marathas, is reached from here by bullock- 
Woon, in Eust Berar; and Akola, Buldana, and | tonga, 16 miles, Delightful scenery. 55 miles, 
Basim (formed 1868), in West Berar, About 30 Bhandara (B.), 6 miles fromthe town, Porcta- 
per cent. of the area is devoted to cotton. Area, TION, 11,000. 601 miles, Gondia (B.¥.), whence it 
17,711 square miles; roruatiox, 2,897,491. |is 27 miles by metalled road to Barha, district 
363 miles. Akola(B.). Porvtatiow 17,000, with | headquarters, Bungalow at 12th mile, 647 miles, 
church, town hall, club, and cotton presses; and | Wonargarh (R.), a railway depdt, in a jungle 
salt wells on the River Purana. Important fairs in | Country; large game. 666 miles, Nandgaon (B.) 
February and November. Roads to Basim, among | 708 miles, Raipur (1.F.), a deputy-commissioner- 
hills rising to 2000ft., 54 miles; to Akote, 27 miles, | ship; POPULATION, 23,759, Hospital and jail, with 
good ‘shooting, tiger, bison, &e.; to Mekar, 30 artisan school. Rail projected to Vizagapatam 
niles, and, 15 miles further on the Jalna road, the | n East Coast Route, 
celebrated Soda Lake called “Lonar,” in an! 778 miles. Bilaspur (B.F., 25 miles). Junction 
extinct volcanic crater. Rail projected from Akola for Katui, on tne Midland Route. District head- 
through Basim to Hingoli, 89 miles. 413 miles, Bad- | quarters, Creat corn-growing country, once the 
nera(R.,B.). Junction for (419 miles) AMraoti, | kingdom of Chatisgarh, the old capital of which, 
headquarters of the Berars and of the Commis- | Rufanpur, is 12 miles to the north. It is best 
sioner; civil station, with club, 1} miles distant, ‘reached from Kota, on the Katni branch, from 
on the road to Ellichpur, 39 miles, a station of the | which place this line runs to Umaria (R.,B.F.), 
Hyderabad contingent. Bungalow at Asaigaon, | with coal mines, and on to Katni, 198 miles from 
8 miles from Amraotl, Good sport. Chikalda 
Sanitarium (3,700ft.) {820 miles further. Hotel. | 
Delightful climate all the year. 


Bilaspur. 


The main line now enters Chota Nagpur, 
‘formerly the South-West Frontier of Bengal, a 


Proceeding, the line crosses the border into the ! 
Central Provinces, in the heart of India, a 
territory under a Chief Commissioner, crected 
1861; 4 commissionerships and 18 districts, 
together with 15 native principalities, | 

472 miles, Wardha(R.,B.F.). Junction for | 
Warora (B8.), 45 miles, the centre of large coal 
and Iron mines. An extension is projected to! 


division containing four districts, Ranchi, the 
commissioners’ seat (club, &¢.), and nine tributary 
states, It is mostly a wild, hilly country, covered 
with forests, and peopled by aboriginal tribes, the 
Santhals, the Ghonds, Kols, &c. Area of district, 
43,020 square miles; rorvLATtoy, 5,512, 151, chictly 
Hindu, ‘The country is full of game. including 
elephants and tigers. 
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903 miles. Jharsugada (R.). Junction for Sam- 
palpur (B.), acivil and military station, Diamonds | 
found here, Continuation of line projected to! 
Cuttack and Purion East Coast Route. 1,028 miles, | 
Chakardarpur (R.B.), a railway depét. Good 
roads hence to Ranchi (2,160ft.), district head- 
quarters, and to Chaibassa, 16 miles, wherea great | 
fair is held about Christmas. 

1,050 miles, Sint. Junction for the direct tine in | 
progress to Calcutta (Howrah), vid Midnapur, | 
on the East Coast Route. Porunatron, 33,560. | 
Club; vernacular and other schools and printing | 
press; salt agency and indigo works, 1,100 miles, | 
Purulia (R.), headquarters of Manbhum, the 
eastern portion of the Chota Nagpur division, on | 
the Kasai, The district is hilly (up to 3,400ft.) | 
and wooded; producing rice, cotton, sugar, tea, 
and shellac, Branch line projected via Sukhna and 
Gaya to Moghal Sarai, on the East Indian) 
Route, 

1,147 miles, Asansol (R.). Junction for East 
Indian Route, vid (1,212 miles) Bardhwan (R), to 
1,279 miles) Howrah (Calcutta). | 

For Calcutta, see page 249. | 


MIDLAND ROUTE. | 


BHUSAWAL, INDORE, AND UDAIPUR; 
ITARSI, JABALPUR, AND ALLAHABAD; | 
BHOPAL, CAWNPORE, GWALIOR, AND | 
AGRA. 

From Bombay the Central Route is followed as | 
far as (276 miles) Bhugawal (R.), after which, | 
on the line to the north across the Tapti, come 

(310 miles) Burhanpore (B.), 3 miles from the 
town. Porotation, 34,252. Old fort, palace, and 
mosques. Silk, gold and silver wire, and kincob | 
aremade. The bill fort of Asingarh is visible, 
850 feet above the plain; it was taken from the 
Marathas in 1803 and 1819, Nearest station, 
Chandni. Big game; tiger, bear, bison, nilgai, 
spotted deer, and antelope, 


353 miles, Khandwa (B.), the junction for the 
narrow-gauge Malwa section, on which is, distance 
41 miles, Barwaha. Whence 7 miles by road to 
Unkarji, with temples. 

74 miles to Mhow(R.B.), a divistonal command 
and cantonment in Indore, 2,000 feet above sea, 


under thenorth side of the Vindhyan hills, Cliurch, | 
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library, and theatre, In the neighbourhood are 
Mundlaisir, the Jém Ghét, the ruins of Nalcha 
and Mandu, the old capital of the Malwa kings, 
founded 313 a.p, (Tonga to Dhar, B,), POPULATION 
15,000, 36 miles, thence 20 miles, by Mackery, &c. 
Jama Masjid in Pathan style, one of the finest In 
India, Baz Bahadur palace. 

87 miles. Indore(B.), in Central India Agency, 
the picturesque capital of the Maharaja, seat of @ 
resident, and a military command under Bombay, 
onthe River Kuthi. Porvzatron, 92,329. All the 
land is held at will from the Maharaja. In the 
city are mosques and pniaces; that of the Ma- 
haraja was built by the widow of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, a Maratha chief, who was once a shepherd. 

Central India, as distinguished from the 
“Central Provinces,” is a political agency 
conducted by a resident at Indore, and consists 
of 9 assistant agencies, viz.:—Indore (Holkar's 
Territory), Gwalior (Scindia’s Territory), Bhopal, 
Bundelkhand, Rewah or Bhagalcund, West Malwa, 
Bhopawar, Manpur,and Guna. Area, 77,808 square 
miles ; roruLATION (1891), 10,318,812. 

112 miles, Fatehabad (R.), the junction for 


| Ujjain (B.), in Gwalior Territory, on the Sipra. 


PopunaTion, 34,691, A walled town, in a belt of 
gardens, containing the Maharaja's palace and 
ruined fort; several Hindu temples and four 
mosques; and the Observatory, built by Jai Singh, 
founder of Jaipur, through which the first meri- 
dian of Hindu astronomers is drawn. Remains 
of the old capital of Malwa, and an unfinished 
palace, 5 miles north, 

161 miles. Rutlam (R.,B.), residence of the 
Maharaja; ancient palace. Junction for Dohad, 
Godbra, and Anand, on the Rajputana Route, 
Branch line projected direct to Ujjain, Sehore, and 
Bhopal. 181 miles, Jaora, whence a line is pro- 
jected to Jaipur, Karauli, and Bhurtpur, oo Raj- 
putana Route. 243 miles. Neemuch, or Nimach 
(R.,B.), seat of a political agent,but in the Bombay, 
military command, 1,500 feet above sca. Canton- 
ments, fort, &c. 278 miles, Chitorgarh (B.) 
The famous fortress of Chitor is on an isolated 
rock, 500 feet high. It contains the Réna’s large 
palace, two temples of Krishna; the Kherut Khumb, 
or pillar of victory, a handsome marble cupola 
of 9 storeys, 122 feet high, on a base 85 feet 
square; the Jain pillar, dated a.v, 896; and the 
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Molaka Bindar, or citadel; all within the fortified 
walls, which are 1,200 yards by 400 yerds, and 
have seven handsome gates. In 1290, Chitor was 
stormed by Allahuddeen, when the frightful 
sacrifice of “Johur” was performed by several 
thousand Rkjput women, among them the fair 
Queen Pudmani, for whose possession Allahuddeen 
is said to have besieged the place. 


This is the junction for Debari, 8 miles from 
Udaipur, the capital of Mewar, a walled town, 
2,665 feet above the sea. PorcLation, 46,693. It 
stands near a lake 3 miles in circuit, surrounded 
with temples and mosques; and has a fine stone 
palace of the Maharana, who is of the highest rank 
and the most ancient in descent of all the Rajput 
princes. ‘I'he town overlooks a valley, 30 miles 
long and 10 miles broad. After the great famine 
of 1661, a marble Bund, of a richly ornamented 
character, was built at the cost of a millionsterling, 
across a stream in the hills, by Raja Sing, making 
the artificial lake just mentioned. A famous 
shrine of Krishna at Nathdwara, 15 miles from 
Mauli, which is a great Hindu pilgrimage centre. 
On the east of the main line, reached from Nimach 
or Chitorgarh, is Kotah, capital of a native state, 
the seat of a Maharao and a political agent. 
Poruarion, 88,624. The thick walls, 60 feet high, 
contain the palace and fort, and some temples and 
mosques. The agency includes Bundi, a small 
native ttate. The town (PoruLatioN, 22,544) 
contains a palace, or range of palaces, said to be 
the finest in this part of India. The rail may 
be reached from here at 

312 miles. Bhilwara (R.), beyond which no 
place of importance is passed except the un- 
interesting but healthy cantonment of (379 miles) 
Nusseerabad (Ndsirabdd), the headquarters of 
the Rajputana field-force, and (398 miles) Ajmere, 
on the Rajputana Route. 


Returning to Khandwa, the broad gauge 
G.LP.R. is resumed to, 417 miles, Harda (B.), 
an important civil and commercial station; fair in 
January, attended by 40,000 people. Porutatioy, 
14,000. 443 miles, Sioni Malwa, a grain and 
cotton centre. 464 miles, Itarsi(K.B.); junction 
for Midland Railway; through carriages to 
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Agra, as described later. 480 miles, Bagra; 
4 miles before reaching here is one of the finest 
viaducts on the line. Ancient Thug fortress on 
left bank. 494 miles, Sohagpur (R.); weekly 
cattle fair, 505 miles, Piparia (B.F.), the station 
for Pachmarhi, a sanitarium on a plateau 3,500 
feet above sea; summer residence of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces; inliabited 
by Europeans all the year round. Good sport and 
fishing. Tonga from the station via Singanama 
(B.F.), 12 miles. 536 miles, Gadarvada, junction 
for Mohpani coal mines, beyond which lies 
Chhindwara, a deputy-commissionership and 
military post. Coal, teak and other timber; good 
shooting. To the Mfohtwr sanitarium, in the hills, 
36 miles, 564 miles, Narsinghpur; district head- 
quarters, with fort. 606 miles, Mirganj, 2 miles 
from the famous Marble Rocks, near the Badaghir 
Fall on the Nerbudda. No conveyances at the 
station; these must be ordered from Jabalpur, 
11 miles distant. Two bungalows with food. The 
richly-coloured cliffs should be seen by moonlight. 
Snipe, teal, &c., deer, tiger, boar, fish, Boats on 
the river. 


616 miles. Jabalpur (R.). Jackson's Hotel. 
Town, 1 mile distant. Conveyances. District 
headquarters ; garrison; college; Thaggi jail. 
Nerbudda Club. Excursion to Marble Rocks, 11m. 
Mandla, a deputy-commissionership and military 
station, is 55 miles south-east of Jabalpur. 
Most of the district is wild highland. About 
70 miles cast is Ammerakantak, near a pilgrim 
temple at the source of the Nerbudda, in a 
wild jungle country, little known. 673 miles, 
Katnt. Junction for the line via the Umaria 
coal-fields to Bilaspur, on the Central Provinces 
Route, and for proposed line to Saugor on this 
route. After Katni a fine country is passed 
through to, 734 miles, Sutna(R.,B.), in the assistant- 
agency of Bandelkhand, composed of two dis- 
tricts, North and South, the chief towns being 
Hamirpur and Banda, the old country of the 
Rajput-Bandila tribes. Its north border consists 
of wild precipitous cliffs. Baoni is the only 
Mohammedan State. It was formerly noted for 
diamond mines at Pannah, the seat of a Maha- 
raja of ancient family, 62 miles from Banda, 1,300 
feet above sca, Here are a new palace, Chhatar 
Sal's oldypalace, and some Hindu temples and 
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tombs. Diamonds ave still found, but not in great | said to be some three centuries older. 115 miles, 


quantities. 
that name, is reached by a good road from Sutna 
station. 


It is a political agency under Indore, and ; Tonk. 


Rewah, chief town of a district of Basoda, station for Seronj, an important com- 


| mercial town, 15 miles to the west, in the state of 


143 miles, Bina. Rail projected to 


the seat of a Maharaja. Its fort was successfully ‘Gouna. Junction for 47 miles. Saugor, a com- 
defended, 1857-58, and afterwards blown up with | missionership and cantonment, POPULATION 44,674, 
a palace of the Maliraja, who remained loyal, | situated near a picturesque lake 4,420 fect above 


783 miles, Manikpur, reached after a fine run | sea, 


over the hills, is the junction for Jhansi, via 
Banda, 63 miles. 880 miles, Naini (R.), is the 
junction with the Eust Indian Route, which see 
for (884 miles) Allahabad. 

Return to Itarsi (R. & B.), 465 miles from 
Bombay. The Midland Railway (through car- 
riage) branches off to, 12 miles, Hoshangabad 
(B. 1 mile), a deputy commissionership and can- 
tonment on the Nerbudda, under the Vindhya and 
Siitpura hills. Porv.atioy, 15,863. Founded 1433; 
ceded 1818, Old fort, After crossing the hills, 
the line reaches, 57 miles, Bhopal (R. & B.), 
capital of a Mohammedan State, long ruled by a 


scries of Begums under men’s names; an assistant: | 


agency with a military post at Schore (23 miles, 
through which a line is projected to Ujjain and 
Rutlam), where there is a school supported by the 
Begum (Begam). The state contains 90,000 square 
miles, with a revenue of over £300,000, and a 
POPULATION of 952,486, The city is picturesquely 
situated. Palace; Moti and Jama Masjids; Fort; 
beautiful gardens, upen to the public. 85 miles, 
Sanchi (KR. & B.), is close to the famous Bud- 
dhist Tope, which no one should miss, Express 
trains stop if requested at previous stopping place. 
Conveyances. There are two solid brick enpolas, 
554 fect and 246 feet round, the larger 80 fect high, 
The country is studded with Buddhist remains. 
but only at Sanchi are they well preserved, In- 
teresting carvings, Senchi is referred to by Fa 
Hian, in his description of the “Great Kingdom 
of Sha-chi,” The next halt is at 91 miles, Bhilsa. 
This place is also noted for Buddhist remains. 


Fergusson describes them as the most extensive | 


and altogether the most interesting group of 
topes in India, They are spread over a district 
17 miles by 6. Sanchi possesses 10 topes; 
Sonari (8 miles) 8; Sadthara ($ miles) 9; 
Andher (13 miles) 3; Bhojpur (8 miles) Most 
are believed to be of the Asoka period, i.e., 3rd 
century B.c., but the larger mound at Sanchi is 


Maratha fort. Suspension bridge 200 feet 
long. Continuation of line projected to Katni on 
the main line from Jabalpur to Allahabad. 


172 miles. Jakhlaun. The extensive and 
interesting remains at Deogarh are § miles distant 
by ‘unmetalled road. Rest-house; permission 
required from Forest Officer, Jhansi. Jain and 
other(earlier)temples. At Juhajpur, 2 miles south 
of the station, is another group of Jain and Hindu 
temples. 182 miles, Lalitpur (B.F.} mile). A 
civil station with European climate. Good sport. 
About 18 miles off, in Gwalior, is the ancient 
fortified town of Chanderi, of some archeological 
interest. Porcratroy, 11,000. It can be con- 
veniently visited from Rajghat, 13 miles from 
Lalitpur. Rest-house, no food. Good fishing. 
Tehri, the modern capital of Orcha State, is about 
30 miles from Lalitpur, by metalled road. Rest- 
houses (no food) at Khetwan, 11 miles, and 
Chaprat, 20 miles. Permission from Sub-divisional 
officer. 


228 miles. Jhansi(R. & B., 2 miles). Junction 
for Cawnpore, on the East Indian Route, via 
Orai (K.), district headquarters (black buck 
shooting), and Kalpi, on the Jumna, crossed by a 
Tomb of 
the 84 Domes and other mausolea, P, W. D. 
bungalow, 24 miles; permission from Oral, 


fine steel bridge, and a bridge of boats. 


Change also at Jhansi for Manikpur, 181 
miles on the direct line to Allahabad, via Orcha, 
former capital of the state of that name, with fort, 
palaces, &, ‘Tehri, the new capital, is 40 miles 
distant. 53 miles, Harpalpur (R.), whence it 
ig 18 miles by good road (gharies) to the military 
station of Nowgong. 67 miles, Jaitpur 
(Dharmsala), former capital of a state. 86 miles, 
Mahoba (B.), forts; picturesque temples and 
other ancient remains; notable tanks. 119 miles, 
Banda (R.). District headquarters. A modern 
town. Club, Jain temples,,stone;éarvings, &c. 
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145 miles, Badaun, 18 miles from the celebrated 
fort of Kalingar (now dismantled), with cave- 
temples, 157 miles, Chitrakot, the most fre- 
quented pilgrimage 
chiefly in March and October. 


Beyond Jhansi, on the Midland main line, 
is 254 miles, Datid, 2 miles from the sta- 
tlon, the capital of the Native State. New 
and old palaces; one outside the walls is 
remarkable for size and beauty. Jain tem- 
ples 4 miles away. 261 miles, Sonaghir; 
tombs, on a temple-crowned hill, near the sta- 
tion, 299 miles, Gwalior (R. & B.), capital of 
Sindhia's Territory, and a political agency. A 
fort was begun here a.p. 773. The present noble- 
looking pile, 1 mile long, stands on a precipitous 
sandstone hill, 200 to 340 feet above the plain, 
near the River Suwanrika; and is surrounded 
by picturesque embattled walls and towers, 3 mites 
in circuit. At the fort are the Maharaja's old 
palace; a gun foundry; a ruined Jain temple, and 
the Thaileeka-Lath temple; a Jama Masjid and 
other mosques; and several tanks. In one part of 
the cliff is a igure of Parswanath, 40 feet high ; 
and in another, a shrine and image cut from the 
solid rock. Elephants provided for a small fee on 
application to the man at the Maharaja's Guest- 
house, where a limited number of travellers live 
as at a comfortable hotel, on application before- 
hand to the engineer at the Residency, 2 miles on 
the other side of Gwalior station, close to Morar 
Road station, the old cantonment. At the south- 
east corner, Sindhia has built a palace called 
Lashkar, in the new part of the town. This is 
oue of the great seats of the Marathas, whose 
language {s spoken all round here, Porctatioy, 
88,065. The place was handed over to Sindhia, 
1885. Sindous, on the River Kowari, was a great 
haunt of the Thugs. The railways through this 
territory were made at the cost of the Maharaja. 
340 miles, Dholpur (B.), the capital of a Native 
State,ontheChumbal. From Gwalior the country 
is remarkably cut up by ravines, 


373 miles, Agra Cantonment (B.). Junction 
for the Rajputana line (narrow gauge) and for 
Mathura, on the East Indian Route, 


HoTes.—Laurie’s; Castlo; Metropole; Canton- 
ment. 


centre in Bandelkhand, 
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Cuvs.—Agra, 
| Banxs.—Agra; Bengal Uncovenanted, 

Newsparers.—The Agra Press. 

Seat of Commissioners and a military command. 
Pororariox of Agra, 163,562. Public buildings— 
Government House; the Metcalfe Memorial Hall, 

|in honour of Lord Metealfe, some time Licut.- 
Governor, with Ball Room and Theatre, and a 
Library; Government College, in the Gothic style, 
for English and Oriental Literature, established 
1823; St. John’s Church Missionary College; 
Havelock Chapel and Library, 1873; St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic College; Medical College; the 
Central Convict Prison, where 3,000 are employed 
in printing, weaving, paper-making, &c.; and 
Thomason and other Hospitals. 275 miles, Agra 
Fort (R.), once the seat of the Emperor Akbar, 
and capital of the North-West Provinces, till the 
removal to Allahabad, on the south bank of the 
Jumna (sometimes half a mile wide, but almost 
dried up in the hot months), with a moated red 
granite embattled Fort, about 2 miles in circuit, 
captured by Lake, 1803. Within this Fort are the 
Judgment Hall (now an armoury), with 3 fine 
| chairs, and (spurious) Somnauth Gates (see Raj- 
| putana Route, Gujrat Branch), and a throne room, 
once the presence chamber; Shali Jehan’s glass 
palace, or Shish Mahal, with gilt cupolas, gold 
and blue tracery, and mosaic work; the small, 
chaste Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, of pure 
white marble; and the large Jama Masjid, crowned 
by three domes, close to the station, Here the 
Duke of Edinburgh held the great Durbar, 1870. 


The old city walls, extending 7 miles by 3, 
enclose many remains of suburban palaces, baths, 
mosques, tombs, ind Hindu temples, Two hand- 
some tombs, on the Secundra Road, have been 


converted into orphan schools. 


| At the ond of the Strand Road, 2 miles, is the 
fanous Taj Mahal (‘peerless crown), a mauso- 
leum, built by Shah Jehan, for his beautiful 
queen, Nur Jehan, “the Light of the World;"a 
graceful domed structure of polished white marble, 
jas fresh as when first built, carefully finished in 
| every part and decorated with rich mosaics on a 
| white ground, inlaid with jasper, agate, cornelian, 
and other precious stones, the work of Florentine 
artists, about 1630,.,The tombs of the Emperor 


thes 
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115 miles, 


quantities, Rewal, chief town of a district of Basoda, station for Seronj, an important com- 
that name, is reached by a good road from Sutna ‘mercial town, 15 miles to the west, in the state of 


station, It is a political agency under Indore, and | Tonk. 
Its fort was successfully | Gouna. 


the seat of a Maharaja. 


143, miles, Bina. 
Junction for 47 miles. 


Rail projected to 
Saugor, a com- 


defended, 1857-58, and afterwards blown up with | missionership and cantonment, POPULATION 44,674, 


a palace of the Maharaja, who remained loyal. 
783 miles, Manikpur, reached after a fine run 
over the hills, is the junction for Jhansi, via 
Banda, 63 miles. 
junction with the Eust Indian Route, which see 
for (884 miles) Allahabad. 

Return to Itarsi (R. & B.), 465 miles from 
Bombay. The Midland Railway (through car- 
riage) branches off to, 12 miles, Hoshangabad 
(B. 1 mile), a deputy commisstonership and can- 
toument on the Nerbudda, under the Vindhya and 
Sitpura hills, Porvtatios, 15,863. Founded 1433; 
ceded 1818, Old fort. After crossing the hills, 
the line reaches, 57 miles, Bhopal (R. & B.), 
capital of a Mvhammedan State, long ruled by a 
series of Begums under men’s names; an assistant- 
agency with a military post at Sehore (23 miles, 
through which a line is projected to Ujjain and 
Rutlam), where there is a school supported by the 
Begum (Begam). The state contains 90,000 square 
miles, with a revenue of over £300,000, and a 
POPULATION of 952,486, The city is picturesquely 
situated. Palace; Muti and Jama Masjids; Fort; 
beautiful gardens, open to the public. 85 miles, 
Sanchi (Kk. & B.), is close to the famous Bud- 
dhist Tope, which no one should miss. Express 
trains stop if requested at previous stopping place. 
Conveyances. There are two solid brick cupolas, 
554 feet and 246 feet round, the larger 80 fect high, 
The country is studded with Buddhist remains. 
but only at Sanchi are they well preserved. In- 
teresting carvings. Senchi is referred to by Fa 
Hian, in his description of the “Great Kingdom 
of Sha-chi.” The next halt is at 91 miles, Bhilsa. 
This place is also noted for Buddhist remains. 


Fergusson describes them as the most extensive | 


and altogether the most interesting group of 
topes in India, They are spread over a district 
17 miles by 6. Sanchi possesses 
Sonari (8 miles) 8; Sadthara ($ miles) 9; 
Andher (13 miles) 3; Bhojpur (8 miles) 85, Most 
are believed tu be of the Asoka period, i.e, 3rd 


century B.c., but the larger mound at Sanchi is 


880 miles, Naini (R.), is the | 


10 topes; | 


situated near a picturesque lake 4,420 feet above 
sea. Maratha fort. Suspension bridge 200 feet 
long. Continuation of line projected to Katni on 
the main line from Jabalpur to Allahabad. 


172 miles. Jakhlaun. The extensive and 


| interesting remains at Deogarh are 8 miles distant 


by unmetalled road. Rest-house; permission 
required from Forest Officer, Jhansi. Jain and 
other(earlier)temples. At Juhajpur, 2 miles south 
of the station, is another group of Jain and Hindu 
temples, 182 miles, Lalitpur (B.F. 4 mile). A 
civil station with European climate. Good sport. 
About 18 miles off, in Gwalior, is the ancient 
fortified town of Chanderi, of some archeological 
interest. Porcratroy, 11,000. It can he con- 
veniently visited from Rajghat, 13 miles from 
Lalitpur. Rest-house, no food. Good fishing. 
Tehri, the modern capital of Orcha State, is about 
30 miles from Lalitpur, by metalled road. Rest- 
houses (no food) at Khetwan, 11 miles, and 
Chaprat, 20 miles. Permission from Sub-divisional 
officer. 


228 miles. Jhansi (R. & B., 2 miles). Junction 
for Cawnpore, on the East Indian Route, ea 
Orai (R.), district headquarters (black buck 
shooting), and Kalpi, on the Jumna, crossed by a 
fine steel bridge, and a bridge of boats. Tomb of 
the 84 Domes and other mausolea. DP, W. D. 
bungalow, 2} miles; permission from Oral, 


Change also at Jhansi for Manikpur, 181 
miles on the direct line to Allahabad, via Orcha, 
former capital of the state of that name, with fort, 
palaces, &c, ‘Tehri, the new capital, is 40 miles 
distant. 53 miles, Harpalpur (It.). whence it 
is 18 miles by good road (gharies) to the military 
station of Nowgong. 67 miles, Jaitpur 
(Dharmsala), former capital of a state. 86 miles, 
Mahoba (B.), forts; picturesque temples and 
other ancient remains; notable tanks, 119 miles, 
Banda (R.). District headquarters, A modern 
town. Club) Jain| temples, stone carvings, &c. 


pee 
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145 miles, Badaun, 18 miles from the celebrated ” 
fort of Kalingar (now dismantled), with cave- 
temples. 157 miles, Chitrakot, the most fre- | 
quented pilgrimage centre in Bandelkhand, 
chiefly in March and October. | 


Beyond Jhansi, on the Midland main line, 
is 254 miles, Datidé, 2 miles from the sta- 
tion, the capital of the Native State. New 
and old palaces; one outside the walls is 
remarkable for size and beauty. Jain tem- 
ples 4 miles away. 261 miles, Sonaghir 
tombs, on a temple-crowned hill, near the sta- 
tion. 299 miles, Gwalior (R. & B.), capital of | 
Sindhia's Territory, and @ political agency. A 
fort was begun here a.p.773. The present noble- 
looking pile, 1 mile long, stands on a precipitous 
sandstone hill, 200 to 340 feet above the plain, 
near the River Suwanrika; and is surrounded 
by picturesque embattled walls and towers, 3 miles 
in circuit. At the fort are the Maharaja's old 
palace; a gun foundry; a ruined Jain temple, and 
the Thaileeka-Lath temple; a Jama Masjid and 
other mosques; and several tanks. In one part of 
the cliff is a Sgure of Parswanath, 40 feet high; | 
and in another, a shrine and image cut from the 
solid rock. Elephants provided for a small fee on 
application to the man at the Maharaja's Guest- | 
house, where a limited number of travellers live 
as at a comfortable hotel, on application before- 
hand to the engineer at the Residency, 2 miles on 
the other side of Gwalior station, close to Morar 
Road station, the old cantonment. At the south- 
east corner, Sindhia has built a palace called 
Lashkar, in the new part of the town, This is 
one of the great seats of the Marathas, whose 
language is spoken all round here. Portzatioy, 
88,065. The place was handed over to Sindhia, 
1885. Sindous, on the River Kowarl, was a great 
haunt of the Thugs. The railways through this 
territory were made at the cost of the Maharaja, ! 
340 miles, Dholpur (B.), the capital of a Native 
State, ontheChumbal. From Gwalior the country 
is remarkably cut up by ravines. i 


373 miles, Agra Cantonment(B.). Junction, 
for the Rajputana line (narrow gauge) and for 
Mathura, on the East Indian Route, 


HoTELs.—Laurie’s; Castlo; Metropole; Canton- 
ment. 
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Cuvs.—Agra, 
Banus.—Agra; Bengal Uncovenanted, 
Newsrarers.—The Agra Press. 


Seat of Commissioners and a military command. 
Poruration of Agra, 165,562, Public buildings— 
Government House; the Metcalfe Memorial Hall, 
in bonour of Lord Metcalfe, some time Lieut.- 
Governor, with Ball Room and Theatre, and a 
Library; Government College, in the Gothic style, 
for English and Oriental Literature, established 
1823; St. John’s Church Missionary College; 
Havelock Chapel and Library, 1873; St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic College; Medical College; the 
Central Convict Prison, where 3,000 are employed 
in printing, weaving, paper-making, &c.; and 
Thomason and other Hospitals. 275 miles, Agra 
Fort (R.), once the seat of the Emperor Akbar, 
and capital of the North-West Provinces, till the 
removal to Allahabad, on the south bank of the 
Jumna (sometimes half a mile wide, but almost 
dricd up in the hot months), with a moated red 
granite embattled Fort, about 2 miles in circuit, 
captured by Lake, 1803, Within this Fort are the 
Judgment Hall (now an armoury), with 3 fine 
chairs, and (spurious) Somnauth Gates (see Raj- 
putana Route, Gujrat Branch), and a throne room, 
once the presence chamber; Shah Jehan's glass 
palace, or Shish Mahal, with gilt cupolas, gold 
and blue tracery, and mosale work; the small, 
chaste Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, of pure 
white marble; and the large Jama Masjid, crowned 
by three domes, close to the station, Here the 
Duke of Edinburgh held the great Durbar, 1870. 


‘The old city walls, extending 7 miles by 3, 
enclose many remains of suburban palaces, baths, 
mosques, tombs, and Hindu temples, Two hand- 
some tombs, on the Secundra Road, have been 
converted into orphan schools. 


At the ond of the Strand Road, 2 miles, is the 
famous Taj Mahal (‘' peerless crown"), a mauso- 
leum, built by Shah Jehan, for his beautiful 
queen, Nur Jehan, “the Light of the World 
graceful domed structure of polished white marble, 
as fresh as when first built, carefully finished in 
every part and decorated with rich mosaics on a 
white ground, inlaid with jasper, agate, cornelian, 
and other precious stones, the work of Florentine 
artists, about 1630..| The tombs of the Emperor 
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and his queen lie in a crypt under the central 
dome, with duplicates above, inside an octagonal 
screen of marble fretwork, 24 feet each side. ‘The 
gardens contain fine old trees, fountains, and 
reservoirs. The Mausoleum stands on a marble 
terrace, 430 feet square, 60 feet high; is 190 feet 
square, with minarets 100 feet high at each corner, 
the central dome being 260 feet high and 70 feet in 
diameter. About 20,000 men were employed on 
the work for twenty-two years, at a cost of 3 
millions sterling. After the Taj and the Fort, the 
building best worth visiting is the tomb of Ghias 
Beg, surnamed Itimdd-ud-Daulah, father of Nur 
Jehan, which is just across the river by the bridge 
of boats, It is of white marble, 50 feet square, 
with exquisite work like that of the Taj, but until 
recently used as a granary. Other sights are the 
Akbari, Motamid Khan, and Tolgah mosques, the 
Chini-ka-Raézah; and the mausolea of Pahlwan 
and of Firoz Shah, on the Gwalior road. Public 
gardens, near a palace of the Maharaja Sindhia, 
The banks of the Jumna are studded with 
mausolea and former palaces of the nobles. 
Secundra, 5 miles on the Delhi road, contains the 
disappointing mausoleum of Akbar, 100 fect high, 
on massive arches, 12 feet thick, surrounded by a 
piazza, and gardens of orange, banana, tamarind, 
pipal, and other trees. Tho Agra Canal to Delhi, 
140 miles long, on the west side of the Jumna, was 
begun in 1868, and partly opencd 1874, 


Twenty-three miles on the way to Jaipur are 
the magnificent ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, the 
“Windsor” of Agra, Akbar's favourite residence, 
surrounded by a battlemented wall of red sand- 
stone, between 6 and 7 miles round. At the top 
of a steep ascent isa fine gate, the Buland Darwaza, 
giving access to the Dargah, in which is the 
Diwan-i-Am (Hall of Audience), near which is a 
bungalow (no food), but the most noteworthy 
building is the tomb of Salim Chisti, of white 
marble, ‘There are also many remarkable buildings 
connected with the royal residence, 


After leaving the Fort station the line crosses 
the river by the great Jumna Bridge, affording an 
excellent view of the Taj, &c., and ends at, 391 
miles, Tundla (R.), the junction for tho East 


India route, though carriages run through from 
the north, 
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RAJPUTANA ROUTE. 
BOMBAY, BARODA, AHMEDABAD, JODH- 
PUR, BIKANIR, AJMERE, JEYPORE, 
AGRA, DELHI, ‘and LAHORE*. 


Bombay may be quitted elther from the terminus 
at Colaba, or from one of the smaller stations. 

18 miles. Goregaon, one mile from the famous 
cave temple of Jogeshari, 23 miles, Borivli 
(Dysur), near the caves of Montpezir, and the 
famous Kanheri Caves, which are four miles distant 
from the station, ‘The latter are supposed to have 
been the work of Buddhists, after their expulsion 
from Karli, 34 miles, Bassein Road. From 
one of the two long iron bridges a distant view is 
obtained of tho famous ruins of the Portuguese 
city. The summit of Toongar Hill (2,300 feet) is 
8 miles from the station, Bungalow. Shooting. 
109 miles, Daman Road (W. & B.), station for 
Daman, 7 miles distant. 

167 miles. Surat (R.,8.,B.). A collectorate, 
once of great importance, which declined as Bom- 
bay rose. Poputatioy, 1797, about 300,000; 1841, 
80,000; 1891, 109,229. A great cotton centre, 


jcaptured by the British in 1759, and entirely 


administered by them since 1800. Town walls, 
6 miles round; castle (1543); the old English 
(established 1612), Dutch (1618), French, and Por- 
tuguese factories, all turned to other uses; an 
ancient Cemetery, with tombs, worth visiting, 
of Dutch and English (the Oxendens), &c., from 
1649; the old Palace of the late Nawab, Viceroy 
to the Mohammedan Emperor, in the dirty Mogul 
quarter; the fine temples and hospital for beasts 
and birds, in the Parsee quarter; the college for 
the Boras, an industrious money-lending tribe; a 
high school and a new Hospital. The Dutch fac- 
tory contains an excellent library. 

At 203 miles the Nerbudda (Narbada) river is 
crossed by a fine iron bridge. The river, which is 
esteemed by some of higher sanctity than even the 
Ganges, rises in the Central Provinces, and runs 
west, between the Vindbyan and Satpura Hills, to 
the Gulf of Cambay; past Nimar and Broach, and 
through the Khandesh and Gujrat cotton districts, 
where the rainfall is 30 to 50 Inches, It drains 
about 34,000 square miles. 


* The B. B. &C. I. Railway Co. publishes an illustrated 
Guide Book (Re.2) to Rajputana and other districts served 


by their ling, 
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204 miles. Broach (B.), the principal station 
for cotton export in Gujrat. The famous Banyan 
Tree, whose branches spread over one-third of a 
mile, is 12 miles up the river, 229 miles, Miya- 
gam. Junction for Dabhoi, an imposing town 
with numerous temples, beyond which is Bahadar- 
par, 15 miles north-east of which is the ancient 
ruined city of Champanen, founded about 800, 
and an important capital until 1536, now almost 
deserted. 247 miles, Baroda (R., sleeping-rooms), 
also a junction for Dabhoi. It is the Marathi 
capital of Gujrat, belonging to the Gaekwar, the 
seat of a British Resident and a Contingent Force. 
Bungalow at the camp, 1} mile, Conveyances, 
It is an old town of wooden houses, now being 
greatly improved, surrounded by a double wall 
and 44 towers—and contains the Gaekwar's palace, 
or Moti Bagh, and menagerie, a new palace and a 
citadel. Porunatton, 116,420. Outside is a fine 
new palace, with beautiful grounds, laid out by an 
English gardener, and a short drive further out is 
another palace. There are also an old Hindn 
bridge of two rows of arches, one over the other; 
the Suliman Well and many other wells, tombs, 
mosques, &c. Club, &., at the camp or canton- 
ment, which looks like a park, There was an 
English factory here as early as 1615, Here the 
sepoys were disarmed in the mutiny. The late 
Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao, was deposed 1875 for bad 
government, and fur an attempt to poison the 
Resident, Colonel Phayre. He was succeeded by 
the eldest son of his predecessor, Rhundee Rao, who 
had Sir Madava Rao, K.C.8.I (a wise statesman), 
for minister. Gaekwar !s a surname of disputed 
origin, commonly said to mean the ‘ Herdsman.” 
‘The language of the province is Gujrati. 


Cambay, on the Gulf of Cambry, is 42 miles 
west of Baroda, an old decayed seat of a Nawab, 
formerly an important factory for the English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, Poruration, 31,390. 
About 10,000 houses are empty. Here is a new 
town, walled in with ten gates, containing the 
Nawab's palace and arseaal; and adjacent to it 
1s the ancient Hindu city of Kambayet, the 
principal seat of Jain learning, with several of 
their temples, some converted into mosques by 
the Mohammedans. Cornelians, agates, onyxes. 
and similar stones are plentiful here. Tiger and 
leopard hunting. 

@ 
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252 miles. Bajuva. Line projected eastward 
to Godhra, on the Rutlam Branch, 260 miles, 
Vasad. Line projected eastward to Wadhwan 
(on the Kathiawdr Branch); Malia, on the Gulf 
of Cutch (Kachh); Bhooj; Lakpat, on the 
Rann of Kachh; and Haidarabad, in Sindh, 
267 miles, Anand, junction for Petlad (14 miles), 
and via Dakor (a great pilgrim resort in October 
and November), Godhra, and Rutlam, on the 
narrow-gauge branch of the Midland route, for 
Neemuch and Udaipur. 292 miles, Mehmada- 
bad (W.), is the station for the city and canton- 
ment of Khaira, 7 miles by good road. 


310 miles. Ahmedabad (R.4&S.B.), where 
the broad gange is exchanged for the narrow, 
Line projected to Ahmadnagar. Two minarets, 
close to the platform, with no trace of mosque, 
are the highest in the place. Headquarters 
station, with cantonments 34 miles from the city, 
with church, barracks, college, and schools. The 
city (roruLATrON 148,412) is walled, and 6 miles 
round, with 18 gates, Chiefly interesting for the 
mixture of Hindu and Saracenic styles in its 
mosques and tombs, and for its bazaars, Note the 
pigeon feeding poles. The Jama Masjid (a.v. 
1432), not far from the celebrated Three Gates, 
210 feet by 95 feet, is accounted one of the most 
beautiful in India; marble floor; 15-domed roof; 
supported by 350 pillars, and adorned with most 
delicate fretwork. Rana Sipri's (or Asni’s) 
mosque (a.p. 1514) 1s an exquisite building, and 
styled “the gem of Ahmedabad.” The tombs of 
Almad Shah's queens are back from the street, 
opposite the mosque where their husband is 
buried, with some beautifully carved cenotaphs. 
Haibat Khan's mosque shows combined Hindu 
an Mohammedan architecture. fanek Buray 
(Ruby Bastion), now used for public offices, has 
fine perforated marble windows, &c. Other sights 
are the Bhadar, or Citadel (1411); the modern 
Swami Narayen temple and monastery ; municipal 
gardens, and large cotton mills (in native hands). 
Outside are Hati Singh's Jain temple, and the 
fine large Dhai Harir well. Drives to Shah Alam 
(tombs, mosques, with beautiful marble fretwork), 
beyond which are Batwa and Pirana (interesting 
relics—on the way visit the great tank of 
Kankariya, 72 acres); to Sarkhej (beautiful 
mosques, &¢.,,near a lake). 
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314 miles. Sabdrmati, junction for the 
Kathiawar Branch, on which the first station 
of ncte is; 350 miles, Viramgam (Dharmsala), 
junction for Mehsana (43 miles), on the main 
line, and for Patri, beyond which afe the 
extensive Government salt-fields on the Rann, dry 
in summer. 


390 miles. Wadhwan (B.), capital of a 
native state. Junction for Morvi (68 miles), 
and for Raj Kot (vie Wankaner Junction), civil 
and military headquarters of Kathiawar district, 
Which is full of interesting temples, &c. From 
Wadhwan to Dhola, junction for Palitana, with 
the most famous and extensive Jain temples in 
India on the hills; Bhavnagar (B.), a large 
cotton mart (population 57,653), capital of a 
flourishing native state; Jetpur and Jetalsa, 
junction for Junaghar (B.), PorcLaTion 31,000, 
at the foot of the sacred Girnar Hills, on which 
are 16 famous temples; and Verawal, on the 
coast, and Porbandar, a busy seaport. 


Returning from Kathiawar the main line may 
be rejoined at Sabarmati (above) or, at 853 miles, 
Mehsana, which is also the junction for Kherala, 
and for Patan, the ancient capital of the Balhara 
kings, built about a.p. 745. About a.d. 1000 it 
was said ty be 18 miles in circumference. Many 
remains of temples, &c. Porciatron about 40,000, 
one-eighth Jain. 


374 miles. Siddhpur, Here are gigantic 
fragments of the Shivite Rudra Mala temple, and 
a large monastery of the sect, a rendezvous for all 
castes. 396 miles, Palanpur (R.), the walled 
capital of a native State and junction for Deesa, 
a cantonment 18 miles west. 


A little further on the line crosses the boundary 
between Gujrat and Rajputana. This large 
district, lying between the N.-W. Provinces, 
Punjab and Sindh, is bounded by Gwalior and 
Trdore on the cast and south-east. It is a 
political agency and commissionership, with 27 
assistant agencies; headquarters at Mount Abu 
49 miles N.N.E. of Deesa. It contains 20 inde- 
pendent native principalities, viz., 15 Rajput 
States proper, two Jat (Bhurtsur and Dholpur), 
and one Mohammedan (Tonk). Réjputdna is so 
called from the people, r4jpats, who speak Hindi, 
claim to be of the race or blood of kings (raj), and 
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belong to the soldier caste of the Hindus, spring 
from the Kshatriyas of Mount Abu. The Maharaja 
and Raja chiefs settle disputes among themselves 
by courts of Vakeels (one upper and four lower 
courts), in which the political agent has a casting 
vote. The district, having little water, suffers 
constantly from drought. ‘The soil, though sandy, 
produces rich grass, enough in ordinary seasons 
for the vast herds of camels, horned cattle, and 
sheep, which are the wealth of the pesple, who 
export them to the military stations and neigh- 
bouring provinces. They depend for rain on the 
south-west and east monsoons. Famines come 
every forty or fifty years on an average; great ones 
occurred in 1661 and 1812-13. The only consider- 
able stream on the west side of this elevated 
region is the Loony, running down to the Runn of 
Kutch. Area, 130,264 square miles; POPULATION, 


12,220,343, exclusive of Bhils, estimated at 
227,000. 
425 miles. Abu Road (R.) or Kherari (B., 


conveyances and ponies), 17 .siles from Mount 
Abu, headquarters and a hill sanitarium in the 
Aravalli range, 4,500 feet above sea. Highest 
peak, Guru Sikra, 5,655 feet. Average daily tem- 
perature 69°. HoteLs—Rajputana; Mount Abu. 
Bungalow and club, It is a celebrated pilgrim 
resort, especially for Jains, who have four magni- 
ficent temples here. Ceded, 1845, by the Rao of 
Serohl, on condition that no cows or pigeons were 
killed on the hill. 463 miles, Nana (R.), 476 miles, 
Erinpura Road, or 496 miles, Rani, are points 
of departure on horseback by the Desuri Pass to 
Nathalwara ond Udaipur, the latter of which 
may also be reached by a branch of the Midland 
Route. 528 miles, Marwar Road (R.) or 
Kharchi, junction for the Jodhpur-Bikanir line, 
from which at Luni Junction (44 mites) a short 
line branches to Pachbhadra (60 miles), intended 
to be continued to Balmir and Umarkot, whence 
there is a line to Haidarabad. On the Jodhpur- 
Bikanir line the first station of note is Jodhpur 
(B.), the capital of Marwar, a political agency. 
The city, built 1459, on a ridge of rock, 400 feet 
above the plain, is five miles round the walls. 
The citadel contains the Maharaja's palace, a 
many-storied building, with marble fretwork 
balconies, and fine collections of arms and jewels, 
the palace of his Guru, and the ruins of Maha- 
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mandir temple. The hands carved on the gates | 
represent the queen, who went to Su/tee at her | 
husband’s funeral. Motimahal, a marble palace 
near the Sur Sagur tank, A road runs hence to 
Jaisalmir (140 miles), seat of a Maharawul, a 
beautiful town with finely-carved houses. Porv- 
LATION, 10,965. Merta Road (64 miles further) is 
the junction for the branch to the interesting city 
of Bikanir, 103 miles away across a waterless 
desert, built asa refage by rich traders from 
surrounding states, and richly adorned. It is the 
capital of a Maharaja, founded 1459, and in 1799 
held by George Thomas, an Irishman, quarter- 
master in the navy, who became a general in 
Sindhia’s and the Begum’s services, colaed moncy, 
and in 1798 contemplated setting up as a raja at 
Hansi. He is buried at Berhampur. It was half 
depopulated by drought, 1868-9. Loftyfort. Jain 
monasteries, with Sanskrit WSS, Porciation | 
56,252. Two miles out aré very interesting | 
marble tombs of the Maharajas, A continuation 
of the line is contemplated toBhawalpur. From 
Merta Road (above) it {s 88 miles to Phulera 
Junction (see below). 

Returning to the Rajputana line, the next halt 
of note after (541 miles), Sojat Road (lt.) is (615 
miles), AJmere (R. & 8. B.), the junction of the | 
Malwa branch of the Midland Route, which see 
also for Nasirabad (B.), the next station, 15 miles 
furthur. Ajmere, the principal city (POPULATION, 
68,843) of the British district of Ajmere, is of 
great antiquity and celebrity. Formerly a seat 
of the Delhi Emperors, but half ruined by the 
Marathas, it contains many mosques and temples 
of very massive construction; in one of these, 
Adhai-din ke Jopri, the carvings, well preserved, 
are very beautiful and highly finished. An 
extensive artificial lake, to the west, is over six 
miles round in the rainy season, Kaiserbagh 
Club, Flourishing mission and government 
schoola, and sanitarium on Taragurh hill, about 
2,500 fect above sea. Fort built by the Purihar 
Rajputs. The Mayo College, for sons of thakurs 
(chiefs), is well supported, and surrounded by their 
palaces. Pushkar or Pokhar horse fair, he!d 
annually seven miles from Ajmere, is the most 
noted in Rajpntana, 633 miles, Kishengarh, 
capital of a Maharaja, with an old palace and 
fort. 664 miles, Phulera Junction. The 


Government Salt Factory on the Sambhar Lake 
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near here is one of the largest in India, Branch 
lines proposed north ria Jhunjhun to Sirsa, and 
south to Bara, Jhalrapatam, and Jaora (on 
the Midland Route), 699 miles, Jaipur, the seat 
of a Maharaja and of a political agent, a military 
post. Horers—Kaisar-I-Hind and Rustomji's. 
Porvucatioy, 151,905, It stands on @ rock In a 
basin among granite hills, and isa regularly built 
and interesting town of fine-looking stone houses, 
having a main street two miles long and 40 yards 
broad, intersected by others as broad, with market 
squares at the points of meeting, and gas and 
water laid on. It is named after its founder, in 
the last century, Jai Singh, Raja of Ambar, In 
the high town walls are several lofty towers and 
gates, and the whole is overlooked by a citadel, 
rising 800 feet above the town. The Palace is a 
vast pile, one-seventh of the city in area, half a 
mile long, and eight storeys high. Theatre, 
mint, English and Oriental school, and a medical 
school founded by the late Maharaja Ram Sing, 
G.C.S.I,, an enlightened prince, who established 
a school for the sons of his nobility, and opened a 
public garden, containing a fine museum, foun- 
tains, and aviary, in the English style; European 
band, &c.; also an arsenal, and one of the observa- 
tories founted by Jai Singh (a sight not to be 
missed), and some handsome mosques and temples. 
About six miles off is the old town of Ambar, 
with an immense old Palace. Application to the 
Resident to view; elephants provided at the gate. 
Many wealthy bankers reside here. This State 
supplies India with gold, silver and precious 
stones. The capital of Tonk, the only Moham- 
medan State of Rajputana, Is about 50 miles south 
of Jaipur, and has & POPULATION of 46,069, 

743 miles. Arnu (R.). 755 miles, Bandekui 
(R.), junction for branch to Agra, (93 miles), on 
the Mid and Route, va Hindaun Road (station 
for Karaull) and Bhartpur (Bhurtpore), capital 
of a Jxit State of the same name; a political 
agency and seat of a Maharaja. Porvtation, 
68,033, ‘The town, about 8 miles round, contains 
the ruined Fort, formerly a strong post, thought to 
be impregnable, with a ditch and ramparts 60 feet 
thick, At the first slege in the Maratha war, 
1805, by Lake, the fort repelled him in three 
assaults, and only surrendered after his defeat of 
Holkar at Deeg. At the second siege, under Lord 
Combermere; which lasted some months, it was 
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carried by assault, 18th January, 1826, and restored | 
to the lawful chief. Among the old temp'es at 
Goverdun is one containing a native picture of the | 
siege, with Lord Lake running away. Open Dak | 
bungalow, maintained by the Maharaja for | 
respectable European visitors, free. Lines are | 
projected from Bandekui to Mathura (Muttra), on | 
the East Indian Route, and to Bara, via Karauli, | 
seat of a Maharaja, 80 miles 8.W. of Agra, on 
the Chambul, Porvtatrox, 23,124. 

‘The next place on the main line which is worthy | 
a halt is, (792 miles), Alwar (B.), the capital of a 
Jat State, and an assistant agency. It is 97 miles 
from Delhi, bullt on a slaty ridge of the Chitur 
Hills, 1,200 feet above the plain, which ts 1,500 | 
feet above the sea, It 1s inclosed by a mud wall, 
and has two most interesting palaces of the 
Muharao in the picturesque fort; with a fine tank, 
pavilion, several Hindu temples, and thakur’s 
school. Maharaja’s stud. Good dik bungalow 
close to the station, PoruLation, 52,398. 838 
miles, Rewarl (R.), founded about 1,000 .p.; 
Fort; bungalow. Line proposed to Phulera. 
Junction for Farukhnagar via Garu Hasaru 
(34 miles), and for, (890 miles), Delhi (R. & 8. B.), 
the junction of the East Indian and North-Western 
Routes. 

Delhi, the capital of Shah Jehan, now a com- 
missionership, revenue circuit, and divisional 
command on the Jumna, near the border of the 
N.-W. Provinces, 810 feet above sea, 1,019 miles 
north-west of Calcutta, 390 miles from Allahabad, 
40 miles from Meerut, and 815 miles from Lahore. 
Porvtatioy, 192,579, half Hindu, half Moham- 
medan, 

Hore1s.—Laurie’s; Metropolitan; Grand; Lud- 
low Castle; Cashmere Gate; United Service; 
Imperial; Star; Great Western; Empress. 

Good Bungalow. Institute. Club. Banks. 
Handbooks by Keene, Harcourt, and Stephens. 


‘The modern city, the seat of the Padishahs, or 
Mogul (i.e. Mongol) Emperors, on a dusty granite 
plain, 800 feet above sea, was built, 1631, by 
Shah Jehan, within red granite. walls, 7 miles in 
circuit, 40 feet high, having eleven gates, named 
after the paris of the empire to which they led. 
Former cities, of which the ruins are scen outside, 
were 20 miles round, with a POPULATION of two 
millions, and took in the site of the Hindu Jndra- | 
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prastha, founded, they say, B.c. 3000; with the 
sites of other ruined cities. Here a line of Mogul 
Emperors, after Tamerline. reigned 1526-1707, 
viz.:—B ber, Humayun, Akbar, Shah Jehan, and 
Aurungzebe; a line afterwards represented by 
Shah Alam, the puppet sovereign of the time of 
Clive, Hastings, and Lake, who twk him 
under English protection, 1803; and ending with 
thelate titular King of Delhi, Mohammed Bahadur, 
who, after the Mutiny, was‘tried and banished to 
Rangoon, where he died, November, 1862. The 
Mogul Empire, which, at Sir ’, Roe's visit, 1615, 
was paramount all over India, was afterwards dis- 
membered by the Marathas and others, and 
ravaged by Nadir Shah, 1739, who took 120 millions 
of spoil back to Persia. The fall of the nominal 
sovereigns of Delhi, from whom the East India 
Company accepted the form of a vicarious author- 
ity, was followed by the estiblixhment of Queen 
Victoria's authority, by proclamation, Ist Septem- 
ber, 1858. Since that date the native p inces from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 153 in all, receive 
an imperial Sunnud, or patent, on their accession. 
In 1877 Queen Victoria, and in 1903 King 
Edward VIL, was acknowledged Sovereign of 
India at a grand durbar, at which every State 
in the Empire was represented. 


‘Two main streets, one called the Chandni Chouk, 
or “street of light,” 1 mile long, 120 feet broad, 
macadamised, and planted with trees, intersect the 
city and contain the best shops: gilt or enamellet 
spires, mosques, and houses of the old nobility are 
seen here and there, often highly coloured and 
ornamented. The Ali Mundan Khan canal passes 
by upon an aqueduct. 


‘The most interesting portions of Delhi, apart 
from the great show-places, can only be explored 
on foot, and in these the visitor may wander for 
days, hardly ever seeing a European, and meeting 
with fresh studies of the real East at every turn. 
There are forty mosques, one of the largest being 
called Roshun-ud-Dowlah, but the most remark- 
able is the Jama Masjid, the finest mosque in 
India, of red granite and white marble, 261 fect 
long, with three domes 150 feet high, surrounded 
by minarets, and standing on an elevated platform, 
or court, 450 feet square, accessible by marble 
steps, and three noble gates. There is a large 
well or tank, into which, for a trifle, men will dive 
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legs first from a gallery 40 feet above the water. 
Not far distant is the old Royal Palace, inhabited 
by the King of Delhi before the Mutiny, with 
triple embattled red granite walls a mile round 
and handsome gates, where 27 men, women, and 
children were massacred in 1857. New works for 
strengthening the fort have been exccuted. It 
contains the beautiful Diwan-i-Amm (Hall of 
Audience), where originally stood the famous 
Peacock Throne, worth £6,000,000, which Nadir 
Shah took away; the Diwan-i-Khas, or Private 
Couns I Chamber, with its arabesques and running 
inscription (sce Lalla Rookh), and mosaic work on 
black ground, by a French artist. - Also the 
Emperor's private mosque, or Moti Musjid, of 
white marb‘e, with the Queen’s and Ladies’ bath- 
rooms, ions, gardens, and fountains. Much 
of the gold and inlaid work was picked out in the 
Mutiny; but restorations have been mado. 

In the suburbs, among the remains of streets, 
palaces, scrais, and tombs of Shah Jch-n's old 
city, are the celebrated Asoka Pillar, 44 feet high. 
near the Delhi Gate, erected 270 8.c, and having 
a Pali inscription on it; the Shalimar Palace, near 
the English quarter; Feroz Shah’s citadel, on the 
Jumna, a Pathan fortress, bearing some old inscrip- 
tions; the Emperor Humayun's Zomb, of square red 
sto..e, and Hall of 6% Pillars, with a marble dome; 
the Raja of Jaipur’s remarkable Observatory, or 
Jantar Mantar, including two stone ovals anda 
great stone dial, like a flight of steps; the Nizam- 
ud-decn’s Mausoleum, and a large and fine one 
dedicated to Safdar Jung, ancestor of the Kings of 
Oudh. One tomb marks the grave of Khusro, the 
poct, the author of the Hindustani classic, 
“ Bagh-o-Bahar.” 

The Kutub Minar (B.), U1 miles distant, built by 
Sultan Shams-ud-deen, is a tower of carved red 
stone (built to commemorate the capture of Delhi 
by Kutub-ed-Din), with five gallerics, 150 feet 
round at the base, 249 feet high to the top, which 
can be reached by 379 steps, and commands a 
good view. Near it are an unfinished tower, 40 
fect high; Shah Alam's tomb (died 1806) ; and the 
tomb of Shams-nd-deen, close to the much-fabled 
Jvon Pillar, 28 feet high, erected 1319. At 10 
miles distance is Taghlak Shah’s Mausoleum, dated 
1321, near his town of Taghlakabad, which, like 
the Kutub Minar (1200), is carly Mohammedan 
ju style, as compared with Auryngzebe's later 
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mosque, dated 1630, in the city. Delhi is noted 
for Its gold and silver smiths, shawls and scarfs 
of gold and silver tissue, jewellery, toys, ivory 
paintings, filagree ornaments, bangles, marriage 
boxes, and wood work. Silver work is bought by 
weight against so many rupecs—with so many 
annas extra to cach rupeo for workmanship. 
Salt is made. From hero the East and West 
Jumna Canals have been cut to Raipore. Great 
Fairs are held here. 


Among recent erections are the double viaduct 
over the Jumna; a lunatic asylum; church near 
the Cashmere Gate, with a cross to the victims of 
the Mutiny; hospital; 8.P.G, R.C., and Baptist 
Mission churches, chapels, and schools; English 
College, founded 1792. Clock Tower and Institu- 
tion, and Queen's Gardens (50 acres), with fine 
Museum and Library. The cautonment is 2 miles 
from the Cashmere Gate, by a road lined with 
bungalows and villas of officers. It was occupied 
by three native regiments when the mutinous 
sepoys came over from Meerut, 11th May, 1857. 
Joining their forces, they killed the Europeans, 
plundered the arsenal and city, and proclaimed the 
poor old king as emperor. After a siege which 
lasted till September (the English batteries being 
planted near the Signal ‘Tower on the Mignun 
Pahar ridge, 110 feet high), the Cashmere Gate 
was blown up and the city recovered, 14-0th 
September, by Brig.-Gen. Nicho}son, at the head 
of the 52nd and other regiments. 


Returning to Rewari Junction, we follow the 
line to (890 miles) Bhiwani, from which a main 
road runs to Bikanir. 912 miles, Hansi, one of 
the fortresses held by George Thomas in 1798. 
927 miles, Hissar (R.). District headquarters 
Tomb and temple. Wide streets. Cattle farm 
Civil station across the river. 978 miles, Sirsa (R.), 
only a modern town near older ruins, Rail pro- 
jected via Jhunjhun to Jaipur. Bhatinda (R.), 
junction for the Punjab Route (Nablia and Paliala). 
From here a line ia being carried in the opposite 
direction to Bahawalpur. 1051 mites, K6t 
Kapura (R.), junction for Fazilka, a modern 
municipal town. 1059 miles, Faridk6t, capital 
of a Sikh state. 1079 miles, Ferozepore 
(Firozpur) Cantonment (R.). Clange to broad 
gauge, but a continnation of the metre gauge is 
projected to Lahore, 50 miles, 
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Firozpur, a deputy -commissionership and 
military command, near the Sutlej, in a hot 
sandy spot, named after its founder, Firoz 
Taghluk, 1352. Porvtatiox, 50,437. Large 
arsenal; hospital; large cantonments, ‘The ruins 
of the first town remain. ‘The fort and magazine 
were restored, 1841, by Sir H. Lawrence. Bt. 
Andrew's Memorial Church, built after the Sutle} 
sampaign, 21-22 December, 1845, when Sir H. 
Gough was nearly beaten by the Sikhs under Lal! 
Singh, who was encamped at Firoz-Shahr, at 
Mudki (B.), 26 miles south-east, His lght 
artillery had no chance against the heavy siege 
guns of the Sikhs; and the 62nd regiment was 
driven back in trying to storm their entrenched 
camp. No one knew who had the victory. Our 
Jo83 was 2,490, including 54 officers, one being 
Broadfoot. The next day Lall Singh suddenly 
retreated, with another large force under Tej 
Singh, just when the English had expended all 
their ammunition. 

1,112 miles. Raewind (R.). Junction for the 
Sindh Route, and for (1,138 miles) Lahore, for 
which see Punjab Route. 


SINDH-BALUCHISTAN ROUTE. 
KARACHI, HAIDARABAD, RUK, QUETTA, 

BAHAWALPUR, MULTAN, AND LAHORE. 

Karachi (Kurrachce) may bo reached— 

1. From London, by changing at Bombay to 
British India Steamers, which also run 
direct from Londen at intervals. 

From Liverpool, by Hall or Clin Line, 
monthly. 
From Marseilles, or any other port touched 
at by Messageries Maritimes Steamers, 
monthly. 
|. From Persian Gulf ports, by British India 
Steamers. 

Ships often anchor off Manora, about a mile from 
the landing-place, to which boats must he taken, 
at fixed rates for Ist class (4 men) and 2nd class 
(3 men). 

Horers.—Paul's; Devon Villa. 
galow, close to station. 

Cxvp.—Sindh, with chambers. 
scription, Rs.50 and Rs.7 a month, 
and Ladies’ close hy. Golf. 

Baxks.—Bombay; Agra; 
India; Punjab, 


» 
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Newsparers.—Sindh Gazette; Phenix. Kardcht 
Directory. 

Karéchi, acquired 1839, is the seat of the Chief 
Commissioner of Sindh; a collectorate, judge- 
ship, nayal and military post; commercial port, 
and a terminus of the North-Western Railway: 
820 miles from Lahore; 15 miles west of the delta 
of the Indus; and 3,500 miles from Suez. To 
Muscat, 500 miles; Bandur Abbas, 250 miles; 
Linga, 105 miles; Bushire, 478 miles; total, 1,353 
miles. Bombay, 587 miles. Telegraph cable and 
wire by Red Sea and by land to England through 
Baluchistan and Persia. The town is five miles 
from Kiamari, the port; good carriages may be 
had; there is also a tramway. Good water. 
PoruLation, 105,199. Being the only seaport for 
Sindh and the Punjab, Kardchi is of great value, 
and is rapidly growing in importance. The 
anchorage is exposed, but harbour works, docks, 
and other improvements, including a large break- 
water (finished 1873), are being carried on to keep 
pace with the increase of trade. Large sharks 
are commonly seen, Sca breeze, March to 
September, except during part of May. October 
to December generally feverish and unhealthy. 
‘The native town stands on a plain of hot yellow 
sand, and is visited by dust storms every day; 
but, though hot, it ishealthy. The streets are too 
narrow for carriages, which can only pass round and 
through the chief bazaars, which are picturesque, 
and worth a visit, At the English town outside 
are stone houses and macadamised roads; with 
cantonments, churches, chapels, theatres, high 
| school, school of art, government gardens, and 
Frere Mall. Some officials live at Clifton or 
Ghizri Bunder, the military sanitarium, The 
Magar Pir (crocodile tank), 8 miles off, is worth 
a visit. JZinylaj, about 100 miles distant, is& 
Hindu place of pilgrimage. Mohunkét, near the 
Indus, 90 miles, is a great fort of cut stone, 1b 
miles round, 

Kanichi has two railway stations, the City and 
the Cantonment stations, the former the nearest 
to the port. 

‘The first halt of note is (53 miles) Jungshahi, 
13 miles from which are the ruins of Tatta, the 
supposed Paltala of Alexander the Great, who 
had his dockyard there, aud marched thence across 


the desert on his retury to Persepolis, 325 B.C, 
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Large mosque, built by Shah Jehan, recently 
repaired. Ruined tombs of Samma princes, on 
the Makhli hills, two miles away. Old coins and 
buildings at Kalakot, two milesfrom Tatta. Then, 
107 miles, Kotri, the junction for Haidarabad 
(Sindh), to reach which the Indus has to be 
crossed (until the new bridge is opened) by a ferry 
from the Kotri Bandar, a station on a small 
branch line. Across the river is Giddu Bandar 
station, 4 miles from Kotri, and 3 miles further 
by rail is the important city of Haidarabad 
(Hyderabad), the old capital of Sindh, founded 
1768; a collectorate, judgeship, and military post. 
POPULATION, 58,048, including cantonment. This 
old seat of the late Ameers of Sindh is partly built 
on a limestone hill, about 80 feet above the hot 
and dusty plain. It consists of mud houses, and 
has a citadel three-quarters of a mile round, con- 
taining the ruined Palaces of the Ameers (Emirs) 
and their Treasure house, and the shrine of Shah 
Mekkai, near an old cemetery. The tombs of the 
Ameers, and their predecessors, the Kalhoras, are 
just outside the city. Here the former were 
fually defeated by Sir Charles Napier, 1843, in 
the battle of Dabba, or Hyderabad. 


Sindh, ® province, forming the north-west 
division of Bombay Presidency, in the lower part 
of the Indus valley, south of the Punjab; annexed 
18344, and governed by a Commissioner on the non- 
regulation system. It has a sudder court, and 
includes the five districts of Karachi, Haidarabad, 
Shikarpur, Thar and Parkar, and the Upper Sindh 
Frontier. Sir Charles Napier styled it “young 
Egypt,” from its likeness to the country of the Nile, 
with hills on one side, and the Thar and Parkar 
desert on the other. PopuLatioy, 2,971.74, of 
whom two-thirds are Mohammedan. Intoxication 
by opium, or hacshish, is common, and the British 
have introduced liquor. Beyond Haidarabad the 
line runs to Shadi Palli and Amarkot (birth- 
place of Akbar), capital of the Thar and Parkar 
district, in which are found wild asses, hyenas, 
and lynxes, on the way to Barmah (1,384 feet 
above sea)and Pachpadra, on the Jodhpur-Bika- | 
nir branch of the Rajputana Route. 

Returning to Kotri, the line runs along the 
plains of the Indus valley, with no points of interest 
but the low foot-hills of Baluchistan on the left, | 


and the desert all around. 191 nites, Sehwan, | 
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an important pilgrimage town, near the Kafir Kila 
(Uanbeliever's Fort), now the bungalow of the 
assistant collector, a huge solid mass, 1,200 feet 
by 750, with circular brick arches. Good sport 
on Manchhar Lake, 12 miles distant. 217 miles, 
Dadu; shortly before reaching here the ruined 
city of Kiudabad is passed. 267 wiles, Badhan, 
just beyond which the Nara Canal is crossed, 
281 miles, Larkana, the “Garden of Sindh,” a 
prosperous commercial eentre. 314 miles, RUK(R), 
the junction of the 
QUETTA BRANCH LINE, 

On which the first place of note is (825 miles) Shi+ 
karpur (B.), founded 1617, a commercial town, on 
the Sindh Canal, in a flat spot, 24 miles north-west 
of Sukkur, Porceattoy, 42,004, chiefly Hindu, 
Good shops, a high school, and a bazaar half a 
mile long; groves and orchards outside the mud 
walls. Of late years trade has fallen off, but its 
inhabitants retain their old character as enterpris- 
ing merchants, being fonnd throughout Central 
Asia. 351 miles, Jacobabad (R.,B.). ¢.¢., Jacob’s 
Abode, a military post, and once a frontier station, 
but now much reduced in importance. One of the 
hottest places in India. Founded by General 
Jacobs, of the Sindh Horse, who died here, 1858, 
Headquarters of the Sindh Horse; with barracks, 
Poruration, 11,352. It is 225 miles from Khelat, 
the fortified capital of the protected state of 
Baluchistan (pronounced Balootshistén). 

448 miles. Sibi (R.). Junction for the Bolan 
Pass Route to Quetta, the shortest and most 
picturesque, passing entirely through British 
territory. Sibi was once a chief town of the lecal 
tribes, and was taken by the British in 1641, and 
is now again of some strength. 453 miles, Nari 
Bridge, where the original military line branched 
off, and where the rise coma.ences to the Pamir 
Tunnel, 3,400 fect long, beyond which the ascent 
is 1 in 55 to (488 miles) Abigum, at the foot of 
the ght, where the incline increases to 1 in 25, 
with catch-sidings to (495 miles) Machh (R.). 
Here warm clothing should be donned, if not earlier, 
From Machh may be reached by road Khelét, 


| the capital of Baluchistan and a Political Agency, 


6,800 feet above sea. PoruLarioy, about 14,000, 
‘The Citadel was taken, 1839, by General Wilshire, 
and in 1840 by General Knott. 511 miles, Kolpur, 
near a camping ground at the head of the pasr, 
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5,800 feet above the sea, after which the plain is 
crossed to the important frontier station of (536 
miles) Quetta or Shal (B.), headquarters and 
military post in British Baluchistan, in a com- 
manding and healthy district, 5,500 feet above sca. 
It Is strongly fortified, and supplied with all mili- 
tary necessaries, PorvLaTion, 28,000, of whom 
11,000 are Hindu, the remainder Mohammedan. 
Lansdowne Hotel, Club, &c. The earliest record of 
this part is that of the margh through of Alexander 
the Great and his army. The Brahuis are the 
dominant people, the Baluchis being later comers 
from Mesopotamia or Syria. Fruit is plentiful 
and good. The city is modern and uninteresting, 
but the market and the mud-walled villages on 
the hill-encircled plain afford an opportunity of 
studying the characteristics of Baluchis, Pathans 
(Afghans), Sindhis, and Brahuis. 557 miles, Bos- 
tan (R.), junction of branch line through the 
Khojak Tunnel, over 4,000 yards long, to (88 miles) 
Chamaz, a fortified post in the Southern Afghani- 
stan valley, whence a rail is projected 72 miles 
further to Kandahar, for which place see 
Kabul (end of the Yorth-Western Route), and 441 
to Herat. 

A railway is building towards Kolat, and its 


continuation is projected through Baluchistan 
to a port on the Persian Gulf. 


From Bostan downward the way, passing 
through bare hills, crosses many bridges with 
gates and loop-holed piers, commanded also by 
small towers. 618 miles, Shahrig (R.), where 
warm clothing should be put on, if not at Sibi. 
Beyond this the construction of the line is most 
remarkable, climbing through a weirdly rugged, 
leafless and bladeless country, sometimes through 
Afghan territory,and after passing over the range, 
descending to Sibi (R.) and Ruk (R.). 


From Ruk the main-line proceeds northwards to 
Sukkur or Sakkar, on the Indus, crossed by the 
Lansdowne cantilever bridge of 900 feet span to 
-Rohri, with Bukkkur on an island between. The 
town is stone-built and fortified, and has one 
specially commanding minaret, with remains of a 
fort and temple, on two islands in the stream at 
the Sukkur Pass, where the river narrows. 
Porvatios, 29,802. An annual fair is held about 
March. Porvzation of Kohri, 10,224. Gvod sport 
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in the neighbourhood. Hot winds, March to says 
with thermometer over 100° at sunrise. . Sixteen: 
miles south‘east is Khairpur, a Mohammedan; 
state, the only one not annexed in 1844, because 
its ruler, Ali Murad, cast in his lot with tha 
British, 3867 miles, Ghotki, where is a famou: 
mosque. 402 miles, Reti (R.), 4 miles north | 
the ruined Hindu city of Vijnot, after which the 
Bahawalpur State is entered. 438 miles, Rahim) 
Yarkan is the station for Naushahra, 7 mile 
north of which is the Pattan Minar, 70 feet hig! 
with beautiful carved Jesalmin stone work, 
461 miles, Khanpur (R.), a flourishing commerci 
town, 50 miles north of Islamgarh, and 30 mik 
west of Mithankot, where the five rivers whicl 
gave the Punjab its name unite to form the Indu: 
541 miles, Samasata, whence a line is projecte 
to Bikanir and Bhatinda, on the Rajputana ant 
Punjab Routes. 548 wiles, Bahawalpur, in th¢ 
Punjab, an agency, and capital of a Mohammeda 
State bordering on Rajputana, three miles fro 
the Sutlej, along which the cultivated part lies 
Nawab's Modern Palace. A canal, called th 
Fordwah, 113 miles long, .has been made, and 
this new villages begin to grow up; one call 
Minchinabad, after the resident, Col. Minchin. Th) 
state was taken under British management { 
n 


1866, at the request of the leading men, duriv 
the chief's minority ; and has revived from it 
former anarchy, the people being contented ant 
prosperous. Silk manufacture. The desert portici 
has hardly yet been explored. PoruLatioy of thy 
State, 650,040. Chamba, a small neighbouring stat. 
was managed by a British officer during th 
Raja's minority, and is equally thriving. —Fiv 
miles beyond this station the Sutlej is crossed an 
the Punjab entered. The bridge, named th 
“Empress,” is 4,258 fect long. 587 miles, smut 
aad, the nextimportant station, a fortified town 


3 miles from the Chenab. 
‘ 


601 miles, Sher Shah, the junction with the; 
frontier branch of the Punjab Route, which seo} 
also for (618 miles) Multan (R., at Cantonment 
station), and the remainder of the route via, (717 
miles) Montgomery (R.), and (794 miles) 
Raewind (K.), junction for Ferozepore on the 
Rajputana Route, and Lahore op the Punjab Route. 
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PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL. 


There are three Bengals—Ist, the Presidency at 
large, consisting of everything outside the other 
two Presidencies; 2nd, the Lieut.-Governorship 
of Benzal, or the Lower Provinces; 3rd, the 
Province of Bengal, or Presidency Division, near 
Calcutta. 

Bengal, or the Lower Provinces, under a 
Lieutenant-Governor at Belvedere, Calcutta, was 
first acquired by Clive, 1757, and consists of the 
lower parts of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, most 
of which is a rich plain, 200 miles wide, bordered 
by hills; taking in Upper and Lower Bengal. At 
the census of 1871 (the first regular one ever 


taken), the POPULATION was found to be 66,857,000, | 


whereas the estima:ed population was only 42 
millions; and all the calculations based on this 
estimate were su far wrong. Portions of the 
Presidency are the most densely populated in the 
world, averaging, in the province of Behar, 92 to 
the square mile. The census of 1991 gave the 
following results: Hindus, 43,220,124; Moham- 
medans, 23,437,591; Aboriginals, 2,294,506; Budd- 
hists, 189,122; Christians, 190,829; other religions, 
14,815; total, 71,346,987. Much of the cpium, 
which contributes so largely to the revenue, is 


grown by the Bengal government, and brought to} 


the two great centres, Patna and Benares; the 
latter, however, being just outside Bengal proper. 
Tobacco is grown in almost every distriet.. ‘There 
are 27 jute and hemp mills, with nearly 10,000 
looms and 200,000 spindles. The native states of 
Cooch Behar, Hill Tipperah, Cuttack Mahals, 
Chota Nagpur Mahals, aud Sikkim, are under the 
Lieut.-Governor’s rule. 


Revenue of the Presidency in 1886, 18 snil 
expenditure, 9} millions, 
Calcutta) produced 6§ millions, land 3} millions, 
salt (duty 2rs,) 2 millions, In 1895 the revenue 
was 20} millions, and the expenditure somewhat 
over 8 millions. To the revenue opium contri- 
buted 4§ millions, land nearly 4 millions, and salt 


St 


Opium (exported at | 
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‘the circulation of many of these being, however, 
only limited. See also under “ Vernacular 
Press "* in the * India in General” Section, 


' The Bengal Army gatrisons Bengal proper, 
Assam, the North-West Provinces and Oudh, part 
of Central India and Rajputana, and the Punjab. 


| CALCUTTA. 


AnrtvaL—By sea: The steamer enters the 
Hughli (Hooghly) River at Saugor Island, about 
100 miles distant from the city, and passes the 
Sunderbunds to Diamond Harbour, 40 miles from 
Caleutta, whence train may be taken to the city 
if desired. ‘The ships usually proceed to a j 
but sometimes passengers are landed in boats. 
Deranttre.—The Messageri 

Coast Port lines start from the river opposite the 
Bengal Bank; others leave the Kidderpore Dock, 
where passengers can embark; or leave in a 
tender starting trom Prinsep's Ghat. 


The metropolis of India has belonged to the 
English ever since the factory was ceded, 1664, 
and its name is a corruption of Kali Ghit, the 
name of a temple close by. It is 8,080 miles from 
Great Britain by the Canal, and 11,600 by the 
Cape. Tho time is nearly six hours before 
Greenwich. 


Caleutta is on the east bank of the river, about 
/100 miles from the mouth, at Saugor Island 
(tigers), and 40 miles from Diamond Harbour; 
‘and began with Fort William, which the Emperor 
‘ Aurungzebe granted to the East India Company, 
and which Clive extended into a regular citadel, 
1787. ‘The middie forms an immense square round 
the Esplanade, or Maidan, on which stands Govern- 
‘ment House, the large and beautiful scat of the 
Viceroy. Other city buildings are the Town Hall, 
High Court. Hospital, Gaol; English, Portuguese, 
Greek, Roman Catholiv, and Armenian Churehes: 
with the Bazaars, Hindu temples, Mohammedan 
| mosques, ke. in the native quarters, stret: 
| six miles along the river, which has deep 
for the largest svips up to Garden Reach, opposite 


nearly 24 millions. The Salt Customs’ Frontier | the ghats or landing-places. There are a series of 

Tika \euiuallaiea" | jetties, for large sea-going steamers, at the north 

Jend of the town. Here the city looks like a 

Number of scholars in public, assisted, and | crescent, with the Esplanade, the Eden Gardens 

private schools, 1,635,000, There are a large | and Drives in front, and Government House and 
number of native papers, including 55 in Calcntta, | the Fort atthe Chowringhee, or suuth end. 
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Porvzation, 1,101,354, with the Fort and two 
suburbs; mostly Hindus, with a good proportion , 
of Mohammedans, About 20,000 are Europeans ; 
20,000 Eurasians (of mixed blood) ; and there are 
many Parsces, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Chinese, 
and even Negroes, 4 


CLIMATE.—Monsoon's (rainy season) commence 
in June and end about October; hot months, 
April to June; cool, November to February, and 
close weather, September and October. During 
the monsoon which sets in about the end of April, 
the tidal wave generally rushes up the Hooghly 
River at 20 miles per hour. Al boats then mak 
for the centre of the river, where the wave doe: 
not curl and break over. Ships often part their 
cables. ‘The lower part of the river is then about 
7 feet higher than the upper portion (the tide 
rising that number of fect per minute). ‘The height 
of the Bore varies from 5 to 12 feet. Cyclones 
occasionally in May, September, and October. 
The cyclone of November, 1864, destroyed 30,000 | 
native houses ; and another, June 9th, 1870, which 
lasted 16 hours, was proportionately destructive. 
Caleutta is much oxposed to the effect of these 
cyclones, which visit the coast of Bengal period!- 
cally. 


ToERMoMETER.—Lowest range, 52°; highest | 


range, 100°. 


Coxveyances.—Gharis, 2nd class, one or two 
horses and two men: Short trip, 6 annas; first 
hour, 12 annas; subsequent hours, 6 annas; 5 
hours, Rs.2; 8 hours, Rs.3, First class, open: 
First hour, R.1; subsequent hours, 8 annas. 
Good carriages, Rs.5 to Rs.10 a day, Palanquins 
(chiefly used by natives), 4 annas per hour. 


| Clubs, 
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Civss. —In Chowringhee: The Bengal 
(Residential); the Bengal United Service 
(chambers). In Bankshall Street: The India. 
In Park Strect: Tho New Club. In Free School 
Street: The German. In Wood Strect: The 
Saturday (ladies admitted). Dulhousie Institute, 
Public Library, numerous Athletic and Recreation 
Young Men's and Young Women's 
Christian Associations, Swimming Bath (admis- 
sion through members). The Bengal Club was 
Macaulay's house. 


Scrextreic SocteTies.—Asiatic, Microscopical, 
and Photographic. 


Baxxs.—Agra; Bengal; Delhi and Tondon 
Limited; Mercantile Bank of India; Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China; Grindlay 
and Co; Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris; 
King, Hamilton, and Co.; Alliance Bank of Simla ; 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation; 
National Bank of India Limited; Land Mortgage 
Bank; Thomas Cook and Sons, Office hours: 
10 a.m, to 4 p.m, 


TeeGRAMs to England Rs.3 per word. Names 
and addresses may be registered free at Reuter’s 
London oflice, if their line is used, Overland 
mails made up daily for Bombay and Madras. 
Special mail for England. 


Newsrarens.—Englishmang Indian Daily News, 
Statesman, Asian and Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
Weeklies: Planters’ Gazette, Indian Field, Indian 
Witness, Native papers—Daily: Amrita Bazar 


| Patrika, Indian Mirror, Mohammedan Obserter, 


&e. Weekly: Bengalee, Hindu Patrika, English 
newspapers can be procured of all booksellers on 
the arrival of every mail, There aro over 110 


‘newspapers, of which about half are English; the 


Horeis.—Rs.5 to Rs.10 a day. Great Eastern | 
Hotel, Old Court House Street; Hotel de Paris, 
27, Dhurrumtollah; Spence’s Hotel, Wellesley 
Place; Adelphi Hotel, Waterloo Street; Boscolo's 
Hotel, Chowringhee; The Grand Hotel, Chow- 
ringhee; E. B. Railway Hotel, near Sealdah | 
station, Thero are somo hotels at Howrah Ter- 
minus, across the bridge. | 


A large number of private boarding houses; 
Rs.26 to Rs.30 per week. Many so-called “hotels”. 
are little more than drinking and billiard saloons, | 
Boarding houses are preferred, i 


rest are native papers and periodicals. ‘The first 
native paper was the Sumachar Chandrika, or 
Moon of Light, issued 1821. 

Directories, &c.—Thacker's, for all India, 
Rs.20; Newman's Indian Bradshaw, which 


gives native names of Calcutta streets (a great 
convenicnee), 8 anuas; Traill's Diary for Locat 


‘Information and Statistics; Thacker, Spink, and 


Co., and Newman and Co. publish a selection of 
Indian local Guides; Thomas Cook and Son's 
Guide; Murray's Bengal (includes Rangoon), £1; 
Newman's Tourist Guide (o W. India, Ks.3, 
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English shops, professional men, and mechanics | 


of all sorts abound, and almost anything procur- 
able at home may be found here. 


Steamsmp Orrices.—Anchor Line, 9, Clive 
Street; Austrian Lloyd, Clive Street; Asiatic, 
6, Lyons Range; British India, 16, Strand; City 
Line, Clive Street; Messageries, 19, Strand; 
P. & O., 19, Strand; Navigation and Orissa Co., 
River Street; Thos, Cook and Sons, Court House 
Street. | 


Rauwars. — East Indian (from Howrah 
Terminus) to Benares, Agra, Delhi, and Kalka| 
for Simla, thence by North-Western to Peshawur, | 
&e. Eastern Bengal to Siliguri for Darjecling 
and Goalundo for Dacca and Assam, with several 
branches. Bengal Central, local line to canton- 
ment at Dum-Dum. Calcutta and South-Eastern 
to Port Canning and Diamond Harbour, on the 
Ganges. There are four classes of carriages, but 
few first class passengers. The intermediate and 
third are chiefly used by natives. Good refreshment | 
rooms, mostly under Kellner and Co. Luggage | 
always weighed. Free: Ist class, 1} maunds= | 
1201bs.; 2nd class, 30 seers=60lbs. Extra charge | 
on narrow gauge hill railways. 


Pustic Bumpixes.—Government House, a 
large Grecian pile, built by Marquis Wellesley, 
in 12 acres of ground, with statues of | 
Wellesley, Dalhousie, Hardinge, Canning, Mayo, 
Lawrence, and Sir Ww. Peel; portraits of Clive, 
etc. Belvedere, seat of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
near the Racccourse and Zoological Gardens. 
High Court, a handsome building, with portraits. 
Town Hull, a Doric building (statues of Hastings, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Ramanath Tagore). The 
Municipality, consisting of the justices and achair- | 
man, has an income from revenue aud capital of | 
about £600,000. Calcutta abounds with statues. 
Column to Sir David Ochterlony, overlooking the 
Government Tank. Post Ofiice, amassive building 
on the site of the famous Black Hole, which (as | 


‘ 1883-81, on Chowringee, 
| good Hospitals, viz.: the General (in which sick 
| Europeans usually take rooms at Rs. 3to5aday), 


| Gas Works. 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, or Metropolitan Church, 
247 feet long, erected in Bishop Wilson's time, 
with several monuments; St. John’s Old Cathedral 
(old monuments); Old Mission Church, near Church 
Missionary House; St. James’; St. Peter's or 
Wort Church; St. Andrew's Scotch Church; 
Roman Catholic Cathedral; St. Thomas’ Roman 
Catholic Church. 


The three Theistic Brahmo Samdj sects have 
places of worship. The best Mosque is at tho 
corner of Dhurrumtollah Street. 


University, founded 1857; Presidency College, 
founded 1855; Medical College, founded 1835; St. 
Xavier's (Jesuits’) College; Asiatic Society and 
Muscum, founded 1774, by Sir W. Jones; Bethune 
Ladies’ Coliege; Gencral Assembly's Institution; 
Geological Society's Muscum ; Mohammedan Mad- 
rissa College, established 1780, by Hastings, to 
teach Arabic, &. Besides a large number of 
schools, there are several Colleges der purely 
native management, such as the Ripon, the 
Metropolitan, and the Bangabdsi, which have been 
very successful, 


Imperial Museum, the site of the Exhibition of 
Sailor's Home. ‘Shree 


Medical College Hospital, and the Campbell for 
Natives. City Pauper Hospital. A hospital at 
Howrah, Lunatic Asylam at Bhowanipore suburb, 
Forty-four Bazaars, of which the 
New Market is a general bazaar, well worth 
visiting. 

Cemerenies, &¢.—On Lower Circular Road, and 
near Hindu Burning Ghat at Nimtollah on Chitpore 
Road, “Towers of Silence” beyond Entally 
suburb. Chicf Hindu Temple: Kali Ghat, which 
gives name to the City. Jain Temple, Upper 
Circular Road. Chinese Temple, near China 
Bazaar. 


Botanical Gardens, on the left bank of the river, 


discovered by Mr. Bayne) stood on thenorth side, |The great banyan tree has 300 stems, and is 

inside the gale in Dalhousie Square, facing Lali | 14000 feet round the lower branches, Zoological 

Bazaar, near tho City Fountain, Here a pillar | Gardens at Alipore suburbs, the pic-nic resort of 
. bore four tablets, afterwards placed on Jub Chur. | Calcutta, well worth seeing. 

nock’s tomb in St. John’s Church-yard. Writers'|  Trave.—Fully one-third of the total Indian 

Buildings. Bank of Bengal. ‘The Mint, on the|trade is done here, the exports being suga:, 

river, sultpetre, yice, linseed, indigo, tobacco, jute, 
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shellac, cuteh, buffalo horns, turmeric, hides, 
castor oil, cotton, tea, and opium (to Shanghai); 
embalmed corpses of Muslims are shipped for 
Meshed Ali and Kerbela, on the Euphrates. In 
the suburbs are several jute mills for making 
gunny bags, with cotton mills. In 1871-2 the im- 
ports from foreign ports amounted to 19} millions 
sterling, of which 15} million were merchandise; 
exports were 273 millions. In 1873-4 the total 
exports and imports were 43 millions; in 1874-5 
they were 46 millions; in 1882 nearly 63 millions, 
and in 1893-4 nearly 70 millions. 

AncseeNts.—Corinthian, Royal, Opera, and 
Native Theatres, Concerts, The Calcutta Hunt, 
Razing, Yachting, &c. 

Native Frstivats are worth seeing. The Dus- 
serah, or Durga Poojah (takes place about the end 
of September),a Hindu festival which occupies four 
or five days. Banks and offices closed; a general 
holiday. ‘The Churuk Poojah, a Hindu festival, 
witch lasts four days in the spring. ‘The Ruth 
Jatra (the airing of the images), when Juggernauts 
car is drawn by thousands of coolies, in June. 
The Moharram (Mohammedan festival), which 
oceupies eight days, and is celebrated with great 
pomp and splendour. ‘The Bakra Eed, or sacrifice 
(Mohammedan festival). The Bhearer (Mohamme- 
dan festival). ‘The scene exhibited on the banks of 
the Ganges on the evening of its celebration is 
truly magnificent. Large united gatherings of 
native Christians during Poojah holidays. 


Though originally nothing but an irregular 
agglomeration of native houses and huts, with a 
few European buildings, which description still 
holds good in the native quarter, Calcutta is now 
traversed in almost every direction by good well- 
lighted streets, many being planted with trees. 
‘Two lines of tramways run from end to end, 
crossed at intervals by others, for which transfer 
tickets are, issued. Among noteworthy local 
features are numerous tanks (found in most of the 
open spaces) used as bathing places, &c. It is worth 
while rising very carly some morning to see the 
Hindu women—the only chance for male visitors— 
as they go to their morning ablutions in these tanks 
and the river. 

Water, &.—Caleutta was formerly a most 
unhealthy locality, but extensive drainage works 
have mych improved it, and it js now stated to be 
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the healthiest city in the East. Large sums have 
annually been spent on water supply and drainage, 
and the city, which lies low, nearly on a level 
with high water, is now sweet and clean. The 
drains and cesspools are covered in, and the 
contents brought by special municipal rail to a pit 
outside the city ; where they are deoderised and 
used for agricultural purposes. These works (by 
Mr. W. Clarke, engineer), erected in spite of 
native opposition, have reduced the mortality by 
one-half, saving 10,000 lives a year. Filtered 
water, taken from the Hooghly at Palta, is laid on 
to all the houses, so that the trade of the water- 
carrier or panee-wallah, is now hardly called for. 
The old aqueduets are broken up. 

The country, as opposed to the city, is locally 
known, even to Europeans, as the ‘ Mofussil.” In 
the near neighbourhood of Calcutta are:— 

Howrah, across the Hughli, by a floating 
bridge, to the terminus of the East Indian Rail- 
way for Benares. Porutatios, 116,000. Here are 
the company’s workshops, and steamboat depart- 
ment, with several shipyards and factories; custom 
louse, in the old Fort William; schools for 
European and Eurasian children; hospital; 
botanical gardens, and college. 

Dum-Dum Barracks and Arsenal, 80 minutes by 
rail. 

Titteghur, a beautiful spot for Calcutta residents, 
on the Eastern Bengal line. 

Barrackpore (or Charnock),the Viceroy’s country 
seat, Pretty park, open to visitors, which can be 
reached either by water or rail. Kidderpore dock- 
yard. 

SanrTarivy.—See Bengal Route for particulars 
of the hill station of Darjeeling, 24 hours by rail. 


EAST INDIAN ROUTE. 


CALCUTTA, ASANSOL, PATNA, GAYA, 
BENARES, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, 
AGRA, DELHI, AMBALA, AND SIMLA. 

(Railway time is 33 minutes behind Calcutta time.) 

The terminus is at Howrah, connected with 

Calcutta by a fine bridge over the Hughli, and the 

first halt of interest is at (12 miles) Serampur 

(Bodey’s Hotel), on the Hughli, in a picturesque 

part, opposite Barrackpore. Formerly a Danish 

settlement (purchased, together with Tranquebar, 
in 1845), and famous as the place where the 
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pioneer missionaries were allowed to reside, in 
1799, when refused adiittance to the territories | 
of the East India Company. Porutatioy, 35,952. | 
Here are the old Government Court House, | 
botanical gardens, hospital, and the Baptist Mission 
College (good library), a handsome building, 
erected 1817, with a charter from Frederick II. of 
Denmark. It contains the chairs of Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, and the mission chapel and 
monuments. There are two rival Juggernaut 
houses and cars. From Sheoraphuli (14 miles) 
a loop line of about 60 miles branches off to | 
Tarakeshwar, rejoining the main line at 
Magra. 22 miles, Chandernagore (Clandanna- 
gar, the name meaning “city of sandal wood”), 0 
French possession, though the railway station is | 
on British territory. Porutatioy, 21,820. It is | 
about 3 miles square; was first settled 1700; and— 
has a church, built 1726; a good quay; a ruined 
fort, taken by Clive and Admiral Watson, 1757; 
some Brahman temples; the governor's old house, 
and his country seat and gardens, at Ghyretty. 
Cigars, pottery, silk, and furniture are made. It 
was restored to the French, 1814, with the five 
loges, or factories, at Patna, Dacca, Balasur, &c., 
all now pulled down, though their sites are claimed 
by the French as foreign territory. In 1740, 
Chandernagore had 4,000 brick houses, and was 
designed by the French to be the metropolis of | 
India. At that time Calcutta was a town of mud 
hovels. One mile distant is Chinsurah, a former 
Datch factory, settled 1687, and given up for 
Sumatra, 1824. Old Dutch church, built 1742, ! 
and cemetery; Armenian church, built 1694, being 
the second oldest Christian church in India. 
Hughli College. From here the drive may be 
continued to Hughli (settled by the Portuguese 
in 1540) with an interesting Imémbara. Further 
up the stream is Bandel, with a Roman Catholic 
chapel and priory, the oldest in Bengal. From 
Hughli a branch line runs to Nalhati (on the 
Bengal Route), crossing the river by a bridge of a 
length of 1,200 feet between abutments. 39 miles, 
Pandua (Pundooah), an Interesting tower of | 
Buddhistic origin, 1 mile from the station. 
66 miles, Bardwan (R. & 3. B.). 
distant. It is the seat of a titular Raja, the 
richest zemindar under the crown, having estates | 
78 by 45 miles, for which he pays £100,000 a year } 


Town 1 mile | 
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rent to government. Here are his large (coloured) 
palace, gardens, menagerie, an artificial lake of 
30 acres, and his ciub-house, the “ Sivalaya,” a 
collection of 108 temples arranged in two circles; 
and the shrine of Pir Bahrim, a Persian poet. 
Porutatioy, 34,477. ‘The vorutation of the dis- 
trict (1,391,880) is very dense, 516 to the square 
mile. Products, Indigo, sugar, cotton, and grain, 
75 miles, Khana, junction of a loop line to 
Azimganj, Jamalpur, and Mokameh. This line 
runs by (119 miles from Howrah) Sainthia, 
12 miles by road from Suri, the capital of 
Birbhdm (Beerbhoom), just beyond which are 
the interesting ruins of Niugur. 136 miles, Ram- 
pur Hat, a railway centre with grain trade. 
145 miles, Nalhati, junction for Azimganj, 
6 miles from Murshidabad (Moorshedabad), 
granted to the East India Company in 1765 by 
Shah Alim, where is the palace of the Nawab, 
who lives on a pension of £160,000 a year. Porv- 
LATION, 35,576, Clive, when he took it, 1757, after 
the defeat of Surnj-ud-Daulah, at Plassy, styled 
it the “London of India.” Here he found the 
treasury full of gold, silver, and jewels, and helped 
himself, Speciality: ivory carving. 


Six miles south is Berhampur (B.), and 22 
tailes south of that is Plassy, where, on the 23rd 
June, 1757, after the Black Hole tragedy, Clive, 
with his small but disciplined force of 750 English 
{including 50 sailors), 2,100 natives, and 10 guns, 
defeated the Subadiér, Suraj-ud-Daulah, at the 
head of 50,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry, and 54 guns; 
an event followed by the acquisition of Bengal 
and the establishment of British rule in India. 
The waters of the Bhagirathi have now swept 
away the actual scene of the battle. One tree 
alone marks the site of Clive's Mango Grove. 


From Nalhatt (see page 272) the line runs to (169 
miles) Parkur and (195 miles) Tinpahar, the 
junction for Raj Mahal (‘* Royal Dwelling"), now 
acollection of mud-huts, with respectable houses 
here and there. ‘This oll decayed place, otherwise 
called Akbarnagar, has remains of a palace built by 
Shahjehan’s son, Shuja; and the fine Jama Musjid, 
or mosque, 188 feet by 60 feet. In the neighbour- 
hood are indigo works; the Janghira rocks, and 
the Motijir fall; also Sikrigalll, at the foot of a 
range of hills marked by the tomb of a Mohamme- 
dan saint... Porvnatios, 33,858. Sixteen miles 
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further, across the Ganges (Palki R. 1) is Maldah, | Hotel), with 12,000 inhabitants, has a considerable 
ill-built and dirty, with some mosques, silk facto-| European and mining population. - Within a few 


ries, and twenty indigo plantations. Popunatio 
4, 
Gaur, a ruined place near this, was a large city 
(the Hindu capital of Bengal till 1573) before the 
ianges altered its course, two centuries ago. The 
ruins, many of interest, extend 18 by 6 miles, 

200 miles. Taljhari, the site of a Santha. 
Christian colony, established by an English officer. 
219 miles, Sahebganj(R.&B.). Porcs.attos, 11,080, 
From here there is a steam ferry across the Ganges 
to Manihari,on the Bengal Route. Grass is grown 
for the manufacture of paper. About 7 miles above 


Sahebganj are the ruins of the old fort of Teliagarh ' 


or Garhi, formerly on the banks of the river, com- 
manding the only road between Bengal and Behar, 
and looked upon as the key to Bengal. miles, 
Bhagalpur (W. & B.), a large civil station and 
district headquarters, with a central (manufactur- 
ing) gaol. Champanagar, once & Buddhist capital. 
is about four miles to the west. Bhagalpur is also 
famous for the temple of Goibinath, built on a rock 
in the Ganges, 
‘Testimonial was built by native subscription, 1780, 
in honour of a former judge, near some ancient 
towers, 70 feet high, like the round towers in 
Ireland. At the monsoon, the Ganges is 7 miles 
broad. 298 miles, Jamalpur (R.&1.), beautifully 
situated at the foot of the Karakpur hills, a con- 
siderable railway centre. Porctatioy, 13,213, and 
about 5,500 in the railway workshops (140 Euro- 
peans), for whom the company has built an insti- 
tute, church, schools, baths, theatre, &c. Junction 
for (303 miles) Monghyr (Mangir), famous as the 
last stronghold of the Sirdar of Bengal, witha ruined 
fort. District head quarters. 316 miles, Kajra. 
Half a mile north, close to the railway, is a granite 


hill at the village of Oorien, sald to hive been the | 


hennitage of Gautama Buddah, and the scene of a 
famous conversion; it contains numerous rock -cut 


remains and“ traces" of Buddah, 327 miles, Lakki | 


Serai, the junction of the loop-line, which after 
leaving Khana (sec page 253) runs to (116 miles) 
Ondal, the centre of an important coal district, 
traversed hy branch lines, A series of coal deposits, 
discovered in 1820,extends along the River Damuda. 
‘The best seams are 10 feet thick, iron is also found, 
‘The coal, though inferior to British, is the best 
found in India. 121 miles, Raniganj (Williams 


Good Jain temple. The Cleveland ; 


miles are the Chatna and Bahari Nath hills, 1,200 


of English Bazaar (headquarters), 12,360. ' feet high; and Pachit, where bears and leopards are 


hunted. 132 miles, Asansol (R.), junction for the 
Central Route to Nagpur and Bombay, the shortest, 
open in 1896. 138 miles, Sitarampur, junction for 
(143 miles) Barakar Mines. The line ts to be 
extended to Katras, 176 miles. The bridge across 
the Barakar took 14 years to build. The Paras 
Nath Hills, a former sanitarium, 4,624 feet high at 
the Jain Temples (to which pilgrims flock in 
January), are 50 miles from Barakar Station. 
Bungalow on summit, and also at Taldanga and 
Top Chanci, 140 miles, Mihijam, junction of a 
coal branch, 183 miles, Madhapur(R.),Jjanction 
for Giridih, 23 miles, whence are short branches 
to the Kurhurbali Coalfield, a road to Paras Nath 
(above), 20 miles, and another 12 miles by tonga 
or dak gharl to Hagaribagh, district head- 
quarters, Union Club, 201 miles, Baidya Nath, 
junction for Desgarh, where are temples visited 
by about 100,000 pilgrims annually. 262 miles, 
Lakki Serai, where the loop-line rejoins, and 
whence a branch is under construction to @ya, 83 
miles distant, otherwise reached by a branch from 
Bankipur, just beyond Patna (sce next page). 
282 miles, Mokameh (R.). From here there is 
a short line to Barrh Ghat, to cross the Ganges by 
steam ferry to Semaria Ghat on the Bengal Route. 
332 miles, Patna, a commissionership and military 
port, the ancient Palibothra. An old Mohammedan 
city, chief seat of the opium trade, and capital of 
Behar, 4 miles long; with many ghats and granaries 
on the river, and houses of old families in the narrow 
streets. Fruit and vegetables; duck, quail, ortolan, 
and bears, POPULATION, 165,192, Here are a 
government school, hospital, and medical school; 
opium agency, factory, an store, the principal 
sight; the Nawab's palace and gardeng, 3 miles 
round; an old fort; the great Imambdra, which can 
hold 100,000 at festivals; several mosques and 
tombs, including the tomb of Shah Arzani; the 
Hindu temples of Patanadevi, &.; and an old 
government granary. This was the headquarters 
of the Wahabi Mussulman conspiracy, 1864. 
Formerly the English, French, and Danes had 
factories here; and a pillar among the tombs 
marks the grave of English prisoners murdered 
by the Nawab, Kasim All, 1768. Trade in opium, 
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oll, seeds, salt, tobacco, wax-candles, toys, &c. 
Opposite Patna is Hajipur, on the Z-nga! Route, ; 
reached by ferry from a ghit to which there isa 
short branch line, 

Behar, one of the four great provinces in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, containing 
the districts of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Muzaffar- 
pur, Sdran, &e. It is a picturesque tract in the 
valley of the Ganges, once rcigned over by the 
powerful kings of Magadha, acquired from Shah 
Alam, 1765. Area, 44,186 square miles; Porcta- 
TION, 24,393,504, in 66,490 villages and towns, 
Opium, sugar, indigo, and tobacco are raised; and 
spirits, perfumery, and saltmade. A line of granite 
hills, covered with forest, here stretches off towards 
Bombay. Wolves are found in this part, the killing 
of which the natives think brings bad luck. At 
Sasseram is a fine Mausoleum of Sher Shah, the 
founder of the Afghan dynasty of Soor; it stands 
ina tank, one mile.round. ft will probably be 
here that the visitor will first stand on the shore 
of the famous Ganges River, the “sacred Gunga,” 
1,500 miles long, which rises in two heads, in 
Ghurwal, above Almora, on the sonth side of the | 
Himalayas (near the pilgrim places of Jumnotri 
and Gangotri), about 22,500 feet above the sea, 
not far from the sources of the Indus and Brahma- 
patra, on the north or Chinese side. It receives | 
the Jumna, Ghogra, Gondrak, Sone, and other 
streams; passes Dehra Duon, Hardwar, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Patna, and Rajmahal, at the 
top of its delta, and falls into the Bay of Bengal 
at the Sunderbunds, lying between the west or | 
Hughli mouth, and the east or Barrisdl mouth, 
which the Brahmaputra joins above Dacca. It 
is full of shoals, and for the most part flat and 
uninteresting; becomes shallow and narrow in the 
dry season, but at the September floods rises 30 to | 
40 feet in the lower districts, Its basin includes 
the two Lient.-Governorships of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, an area of $24,000 square 
miles, equal to the United Kingdom and France. 
Its southern branches water the provinces of 
Central India and Rajputana. Its original ontlet 
was probably the Bariganga (Dacca). 

$38 miles. Bankipur(R. & B.), a large civil 
station. The principal building is a large 
granary, erected in 1784, intended to hold the 
Tequirements of the surrounding districts in 
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There is a good view from 
the top, and a remarkable echo inside. Library, 
containing valuable Mohammedan MSS. Those 
preferring to alight here may drive into Patna. 
Bankipur is the junction for Gaya (B.), 57 miles 
distant. Popvatioy, 80,383. ‘This is a place for 
pilgrims, who come to visit a holy spring here; 
it has several shrines aud ghats, and a stone 
Vishnupod (a footprint of Vishnu) in a temple 
shaped like a pyramid, 180 feet high, built by a 
princess of Indore. The town is quaint, and the 
streets are intricate, and it is celebrated as once 
the headquarters of Buddhism, of which religion 
the great temple at Buddh-Gya, seven miles from 
the railway station, is now one of the chief 
remnants. By the side of the Maha Bodhi, a lofty 
tope, restored by Cunninghame, grew the pipal or 
bo-tree under which Gautama (Prince Siddartha), 
surnamed the Sakya Muni, attained his Buddha- 
hood, This tree felt in 1880, and has been replaced 
by a seedling, The adjoining Hindu monastery 
contains some noteworthy Buddhist carvings. 
This and other shrines are now in the hands of 
Brahmans, and are largely resorted to for funeral 
ceremonies (Shraddhas), in consequence of a belief 
that the souls of the departed are thence translated 
direct to Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, Rail- 
way under construction to Lakki Seraf, 83 miles, 


344 miles. Dinapur(B.). District civil and 
military headquarters, a suburb of Patna. 
Church built in the time of Henry Martyn, who 
here finished h's Hindustani Testament, 1808. 
Porvtatioy, 44,194. 411 miles, Buxar (R. &£B.F.), 
famous as the scene of Sir Hector Munroe's victory 
in 1784, which gave the East India Company the 
sovereignty of Bengal and Behar. Fine Buddhist 
temple, 3 miles distant, Many Mussulmans here. 
It has an old fort on the river, and some old 
mosques, Trade in grain and indigo. Stud here 
and at Koruntadhee opposite. 433 miles, Dildar- 
nagar, the junction for Tari Ghét (12 miles), 
whence there is a ferry to Ghazipur, in the 
former kingdom of Oudh, now included in the 
North-West Provinces; a civil and military 
station, on the Ganges, 44 miles east of Benares, 
in a healthy spot, among remains of a former 
city. Poputation, 44,970. Government stud, near 
the racecourse; a fort and large cantonments, 
near which is.a pillar to Cornwallis, who died 


times of famine. 
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here, 1804. In the district are extensive rose gar- 

dens, where rose water and “attar of roses" are 

made; the principal products are rice and other | 
grains, Rose water is used by the nativ 
everything; at meals, for presents, for medicine, 
&c. A rupee weight of real “attar" requires 
200,000 roses, and is worth £10, 

469 miles. Mogal Serai (R.), junction for 
Lucknow, &c., on the Rokilkhand Route, and for 
(7 miles) Benares (B.), across a magnificent 
bridge, and Benares Cantonments, to 
Sekrole. 

Hotris.—Clark's 

Banks. 

This old seat of Hindu learning and’ science, 
formerly Kasi, is finely placed on the Ganges, 600 
to 900 yards wide; its proper name was Virandsi, 
corrupted by transposition into Bandras. It extends 
3 miles along the river, the banks of which are lined 
with ghits (steps), shrines, and temples, founded 
by wealthy rajas, bankers, and merchants, where 
crowds of devotees are always washing. Itsnarrow 
areaded streets, containing some well-built stone 
and brick houses, swarm with Brahmans, fakirs, 
beggars, holy bulls, and monkeys. It is divided 
into sixty wards, under a native police. There 
are over 1,000 Hindu temples dedicated by native 
princes, with hospitals and asylums; besides 
270 mosques, built by the Mohammedan emperors 
of Delhi, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who endeavoured to Moslemise the city 
hy building over many of the Hindu shrines. The 
number of temples above given does not include 
the many hundreds of sma'l shrines inside and 
outs‘de the houses, for there is scarcely a niche or 
crevice that is not consecrated to some Hindu 
deity, containing its imaged personification, placed 
there by some devotee. 

One mosque, the Masjid of Aurungzcbe, at the 
Madhora Ghat, has two slender minarets 147 feet 
high, and only 12 feet broad at the base. One of 
these should be ascended for a bird's eye 
view of the city. Close by is the gilt 
dome and spires of the temple of Shiva, or 
Bisheshwar, enclosing the sacred Jinga, and the 
sacred well of Mani Karniki. Temple of Bhaironath 
and 47 blocks of stone. Notice also the burning 
ghdts, where the dead are burnt, and where many 
bodies are throwa daily into the river, with stone | 


Sirhind; Paris: Hall's. 
Bombay; Azra. 
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monuments to commemorate the performance of 
suttee (satti) or widow burning; the Durga Kund 
temple and its moukeys; the temple at Ghusala 
Ghat, built by a Maratha princess, 1796; the Jain 
temple; the Observatory, built 1680, by Jai Singh, 
who built Jaipur; the temple of Mahadeo; the 
grain market; and the ruins in the suburbs, 
Other buildings are—a Sanskrit college, founded 
1792 ; the government normal college, or Queen's 
college, 1856; Church Missionary Socicty’s college, 
founded by a Hindu, Raja Jay Narrayun, 1814, and 
their orphan schools at Segra; a central prison; 
town hall; good water works; also the Wards 
Institute, established by government. for young 
princes during minority, their estates meanwhile 
being put under improved management. 


Manufactures :—Silk, cotton, dyed goods, gold 
and silver embroidery (kincobs), shawls, Hindu 
paintings and books, brass and copper work (kept 
bright with tamarind or lemon juice); ‘* Benares 
toys” of lacquered wood, and trade in opium, 
indigo, diamonds, &c. This is one of the two 
government centres for “Bengal” opium. The 
present Maharaja's palace is at Ramnagar, 1 mile 
neross the Ganges, close to a well-carved Temple. 
He is one of the richest zemindars in India, 
having tens of thousands of tenants under him. 
PoruLation, 219,467, rising at times to 300,000. 
One-tenth are Brahmans. 


Three days (at least) should be devoted to seeing 
Benares, where Hinda life and character—religious, 
social, and commercial—can best be studied, but 8 
week or more would be well spent here. The 
most extraordinary sight ia the Bathing @ndts on 
the banks of the Ganges; for which the best time 
is the morning, and a boat should be taken on the 
river, which is normally some 80 feet below the 
top of the bank, but it rises 40 feet in the rains, 
Some of the buildings on the banks are very fine, 
and there are some very beautiful bits of sculpture 
among them, The best course is northward from 
the Dassa Sumed ghat, near the Durga Kund, 
then returning southward past the Nattore, Digs 
Pattia, Munshi and Indore ghits and palaces to 
the Man Mandir (Observatory), the Nepdlere 
Temple, Alwar Palace, Manikarnika ghét and 
well (the water of which is believed to cleanse 
away all sin), the Burning and Nagpur ghéts, 
landing at, the Pancbganga bathing ghits, with a 
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group of Jain temples and Aurungzche's Mosque 

in the background. Near here, too, are the chief | 
temples, Bisheswar and Aunparna, and, a mile | 
farther north, those of Bhaironath, the Kotwal 

Dandpan (stick), and Kalkup, the Well of Fate. | 
The ruins at Sarndth (old Benares), on the Ghazi- 

pur road, are interesting as being connected with 

the founder of Buddhism, who first preached 

there, though but little remains to be seen. 


Returning to Mogal Serai, the East India line 
rons on to (489 miles) (Chunar), 2 miles from the 
cantonments. It stands on a picturesque sand- 
stone cliff, 140 fect high; and has a foit, where 
Trimbakji, the Mahratta chief, was confined, 1818 ; 
a Hindo palace, near a holy well; and Kasim 
Suliman's and other Mussulman tombs outside, 
Porvtatioy, 9,143. This place gave name to the 
well-known stone here quarried. 509 miles, 
Mirzapur (B.), a civil and military post and com- 
mercial centre, 3 miles long, and conveniently 
situated for trade, among pleasant gardens and 
woods, It has some good streets, many handsome 
ghats, several mosques and temples. PorvLatioy, 
56,380, Gothic church; schools and printing 
office; club; hospital; racecourse; Kutha Tonsi 
bridge. At Tarah (6 miles) is a waterfall, 60 feet 
high during the monsoon, formed by a stream from 
the bills. 560 miles, Naini; junction for the 
Midland Route to Bombay via Jabalpur, &c. 

564 miles. Allahabad (R.), the capital of the 
North-West Provinces, and seat of the Lieut.-| 
Governor; head of a revenue circuit and district; 
a military command at the junction of the blue | 
Jumna and the dirty Ganges, 310 feet above sea. | 
POPULATION, 175,246. | 

Horers.—Laurie’s Great Northern; Great; 
Eastern ; Kellner's Rooms. 

CiuBs.—North-West Provinces; Jubilee. 

Newspavers.—Pioneer, daily; Pioneer Afail, 
weekly ; Morning Post. 

The modern English town is divided from the | 
native town by the railway. The bridge over the 
Jumna carries the rail, and has a carriage road 
underneath. It consists of 14 spans of 200 and 3 
of 80 feet; cost 443 lakhs, and was opened in 1865, | 
Near the station are an institute, theatre, baths, 
and gardens for the use of the men. Alfred and 
Macpherson Parks, and good water. English 


| Mutiny. 


suburb of Canning Town, with wide, well-planned 
g 
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streets, ‘Temperature up to 110° and 118? in May 
and June, Allahabad is one of the tine University 
towns of India, ‘The Muir University College, for 
the cultivation of Oriental literature, was founded 
1672, The government offices are in the strong 
and handsome Fort, built by Akbar for this “City 
of God," (as the name signifies), of red stone, 
approached by a very handsome gute, containing 
also the Residency, Akbar’s Palace (now a depot 
and armoury), an Asoka pillar, with Buddhist 


| inscription of B.c, 240, and an iron club of Bhin 


Sen, in the Chali Satum Temple, over a sacred 
cave much visited by pilgrims, and said to have a 
subterranean passage to Benares, traversed by a 
third river, the Saraswati, seen only by the eye of 
faith. Sultan Kushru’'s Serai is a fine cloistered 
quadrangle, near which are also some old tombs, 
including the mausoleum of the Rani; the Jéma 
Masjid and other mosques, 


The great Magh Mela fair of 14th December is 
much frequented by pilgrims. For the first 
entrance examination at the Allahabad University 
there were 1,414 candidates. Here Lord Canning 
held Darbar after the Mutiny, 1829, and dis- 
tributed three millions in presents to loyal chiefs, 
The Jumna, 800 miles long, comes down from a 
peak of the Himalayas, 10,850 feet high. 


637 miles. Fatehpur (B.), a small town, 


| PorvLatrion 23,328, with a mosque, built by the 


Nawab of Oudh; a ruined fort and remains of 
other Mohammedan buildings, Here Havelock, on 
his way to Cawnpore, routed the mutineers, 12th 
July, 1857. 

683 miles. Cawnpore (R. & B.), properly 
KAnpur, is a civil district and military command, 
the scene of the most tragical occurrence of the 
POPULATION, 182,712. 


Hotes.—Civil and Military; Empress; Victoria. 
Ciuss.—Cawnpore; Tent; Volunteer. 


Cawnpore is the fourth city In size and importance 
of the North-Western Provinces. It was ceded by 
the Nawab of Oudh,1801. Thecantonment, extend- 
ing 6 miles along the river, though seated on a hot, 
sandy plain, enly 600 feet above the sea, is still 
one of the best in India. Good water. The soil 
is good for vegetables and garden fruit. Cotton 
spinning and weaving; the Ganges Canal, 800 
miles long from Hardwar, ends here. It is well 
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placed for trade, and hi 
harness, gloves, English 


market for saddlery, 
and Indian 


cloths, | town. 
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86 miles. Parukhabad (Forrackabad), a large 
Porvarion, 78,682, with good water, and 


indigo, and saltpetre; with a number of factories 'a good trade; having remains of two palaces, a 


for harness, saddiery, boots, leather, flour, sugar, 
woollens, &¢. 
Commerce is located here. The principal object of 
interest is the Memorial Well, standing among 
remains of entrenchments thrown up by the 
sepoys, marking the spot where the murdered 
bodies of the “company of Christian people. chiefly 


women and children,” were thrown, 17th June; | 


now covered hy Marochetti's Statue, and  sur- 
rounded by an eight-sided Gothic screen, dedicated 
1863, by the Bishop of Calcutta, in presence of the 
Viceroy; with achureh inthe grounds. Wheeler's 
garrison embarked, 17th June, l 
Chara ghit on the river, to be nearly all killed 
by an ambuseade planted by Nana Sahib in a 
Hindu temple. Only four escaped the butchery. 
Havelock, after hard fighting all the way, at 
Futtehpore, &c., reached Cawnpore, 15th July, at 
the head of a small force, saved the remnant of the 
garrison, and marched for Lucknow on 27th; but 
was obliged to return on 13th August. On the 
16th he defeated Nana Sahib at his residence, 
Bithur, or Brahmavart, 17 miles by rail, on the 
Achnera line (below). Outram arrived on 15th 
September with reinforcements, waived hi 
superior rank to serve as a volunteer under Have- 
lock, and the two finally reached Lucknow on the 
23rd, in time to rescue the garrison. Cawnpore 
is the junction for Lucknow (34 miles) on the 
Rohitkhand Route; for @walior (198 miles), 
Bhopal (218 miles), on the Midland Route, and for 
the narrow gauge CawnrorE-ACHNERA Ling, on 
which the first place of importance is (83 miles) 
Fatigarh (Futtyghur), the ‘fort of victory,” 
near the Ganges, formerly a large town, with 
cantonments, laid out, 1777; a gun carriage factory 
of the government; remains of Maharaja Dhuleep 
Singh's palace; and of the palace of its former 
Nawdb, who figured in the Mutiny, when the 
Resident and others were killed, and the town, 
with the church and American mission house(both 
restored), were half ruined. ‘The Nawdb was tried 
and condemned to death for his cruelties, and 
then transported to Mecca, Famous for the battle 


of Furruckabad, or “Surprise of Futtyghur,"’| 


fought 17th November, 1804, 


+ at the Satti | 


The Upper India Chamber of , before 1824), a fart, and an enbattled wall. 


mint (where the “ Furruckabad rupee" was coined 
154 


| miles, Kasganj, junction for Soron (7 miles), a 


‘fronts are worth study. 


place of great antiquity, much frequented by 
pilgrims, who come to bathe in the Burhgdnga, 
which forms a considerable pool lined with hand- 
some temples and ghats. 180 miles, Hathras 
Road(R.), junction for the main line of this route. 
188 miles, Hathras City, a commercial town 
of some importance, PorvLaTion 32,181, taken 
in 1817, 217 miles, Mathura (Muttra) Canton- 


}ments (B.). A civil and military station under 


Agra, 25 miles N.W. of Agra, on the Jumna, in a 
healthy spot, with good sport. Jurfction for 


| Mathura City (the Methora of Arrian), much 
{ venerated as the birthplace of Krishna, and there- 


fore pillaged by Mahmud of Ghuzni, 1017, who 
robbed the gold and silver idols of their diamonds 
and rubies, It used to be a great centre of the 
Buddhists, and a few relics of their buildings may 
still be traced. The principal surviving edifices 
are the Satiburj, “Tower of Widow-burning” 
(1570), the Jiima Masjid (1662), the Mosque of 
Aurungzebe (1669), Jai Singh's Fort and Observa- 
tory, and the modern temples of Gata-Sram (1800), 
Dwarakdhis (1815), Bije Gobind (1867), and 
Radhakrishna (1871). ‘The Museum contains 
exquisite carving. The streets are as interesting 
As those of any city but Benares, many -of the 
temples are up high flights of stairs, and the house 
Many wealthy natives 
and bankers live here. PorvLatrox, with canton- 
ments, 61,195. 225 miles, Brind&ban, which 
ranks among the holiest cities of the Hindus, and 
contains a large number of temples, shrines, and 
sacred sites, the most noticeable temples being 
Gobind Deva (1590), Madan Mohan, Gopi Nath 
(the oldest), and the great modern temple of the 
Seths, dedicated to Rangji, which cost 25 lakhs of 
rupees. The Gobind Deva isa buge red sandstone 
pile modelled on the plan of a Gothic cathedral, 
with galleries and organ loft complete, all parts, 
including the roof (good view), being open to 
visitors, excepting the shrines in the apse and side- 
chapel. 

At Godardhan, 15 miles from Mathura, are the 
fine tombs of the Jat Rajas of Bhurtpore; their 
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beautiful palace, the design and workmanship of | mer cantonment, still remains. 1,051 miles, Tha- 
which are unsurpassed in India, is at Deeg, 9 miles negar; a deputy-commissionership, on the river 
further, where General Fraser defeated Holkar in | Sarsuti, and Great Trunk road. Here are exten- 
1304, Quarters (by permission) in the Gopal ; sive picturesque zemains of a former Hindu city, 
Bhawan Pavilion. AMahaban, with the palace of sacked 1011, by Mahmood of Ghuzni; with a 
Nanda, in which Krishna spent his childhood, Is/ ruined fort and tanks; houses of rich natives; a 
6 miles to the south of Mathura, | handsome temple of Mahadeo; anda fine Mussul- 
An extension of the line is projected to Delhi, | an tomb of marble. Khurket lake, 1,077 miles. 


with branch to Bhurtpore, on the Rajputana Route. | AMbala (Umballa) Cantonment (R.). Junction 


From Muttra Cantonments the line turns south 
ward to (240 miles) Achnera (R.), junction with 
the Rajputana Route, over which trains run 
through to Agra and Tundla, the junction with the 
main line of this route, the only place of note on 
which, since leaving Cawnpore, has been (770 miles) 
Etawah (R. & B.), a civil and military station, 
97 miles north-west of Cawnpore, on the Jumna, 
near the Ganges Canal. Bridge of boats, aud fine 
ghit; church; club; jail; Hume's High School, a 
handsome building. Good sport. Ruins of a for- 
mer Mohammedan city. Poput.atioy, 58,793. The 
country round here is curiously cut up into gullies 
hy the draining of the land into the river. 


827 miles. Tundla (R.), the junction for Agra, ' 


16 miles further on, see Mid'and Route. 


857 miles. Hathras Junction (R.) for Ma- 
thura (above). .876 miles, Aligarh (R., 8., B.), a 
and military post with a disused Fort taken 
by Lake, 1803, and from the sepoys, 1858. Aligarh 
Mohammedan College, the creation of Sir Seyyid 
Ahmad Khdn, one of the most enlightened and 
energetic Muslims in India, which has done mar- 
vels for his co-religionists, Cantonments, near 
Koil, «n old town, 4 miles off. Much indigo and 
cotton grown here. Porviatron, with Koil, 61,483, 
Junction for Chandausi and Bareilly, on the Rohil- 
hand Route. At Rajghét, 30 miles on the Aligarh 


and Chandausi branch, is a viaduct across tne} 


Ganges, on 33 spans of 93 feet each, resting on iron 
wells sunk through the sand, clay, silt, and kun- 
kur, 942 miles, Ghaziabad (R.), junction for 
Delhi, for which sce the Rajputana Route, and for 
the Punjab Route to Meerut and Saharanpur. 
1,080 miles, Karnal, or Kurnal;  deputy-com- 
missionership, in an unhealthy spot, on the River 
Jumna, and West Jumna Cana’. Porctatiox, 
21,963, Branch government stud. It is a dirty, 
walled town, marked by a handsome mosque rising 
over it, The church tower, belonging to the tor- 


for the Punjab Koute, which sec for particulars. 
{1,116 miles, Kalkka (Rt. & B.), 5,000 feet above sen. 
Hotels: —Lowrie's; Lumley's, Just over the bor- 
| ders of the North-West Provinces, and at present 
'(1896) the terminus of this railway, though an 
| extension is projected to 

Simla, in the Punjab, 58 miles by road; a 
sanitarium, the residence of the Viceroy and 
| Commander-in-Chief, between April and October; 
called the “summer capital” of India; on a ridge 
hear the Sutlej, 7,000 feet above the sea, facing the 
|Siwalik Hills, and in sight of the Himalayas. 
| Reached by tonga (book be‘orehand with the 
| Superintendent of Mails, Kalka). 


Free luggage allowed, 12 seers (24% Ibs.). Hotel 
bungalow half-way, at Solan (4,800 feet), where 
jis a small cantonment. Ordinary bungalow at 
each stage. Ponies, dandies, jinrikishas, and 
coolies from the tonga station, beyond which car- 
riages are not obtainable. 

HoTELs.—Harding’s; Peliti’s; Lowrie's, 
many others; also Boarding Hou:es, 

United Service; New. Y.M.C.A. 


Newsparer.—Sinla Press, 


and 


CLuB: 


Assembly Rooms, with Library. Observatory. 
Tennis and Racquet Courts. Good shops of every 


description. Dairy Farm. 
A few civilians and officers are resident. The 
first house was built in 1819. Bungalows, 


generally named after something at home, occupy 
all the best points. ‘The extreme ends of the 
Simla station are six miles apart. On the east is 
Jako peak (8,000 fect), covered with forests; a 
road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. On the 
west is Prospect Hill (7,000 feet), covered with 
grass, but not wooded. Government House, also 
called the Viceregal Lodge. An outlying northern 
spur is called Elysium. To the south are the 
Sabathn Hills, with the great plain of Hindustan 
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lying below them spread out like a map, Portia: 
30,000; much reduced in 
the winter, which sometin.es lasts till May. ‘The 
snowy line of the Himalayas, 70 miles distant, and 
3.000 fect above the sca, seems within a few 
miles. Jutozh, a detached hill, is oceupied by a 
battery of artillery. At Aunandaie are a race- 
course, cricket ground, asd public garden, and 
gywkhana sports are held there. Schools, a con- 
vent, a disy yy and a hospital, are the chief 
baildings. The business quarter and the bazaar 
are in the centre, between Chota Simla and 
Boileaugunge. ‘The area of the Simla district is 
81 square miles, and most of it was taken in at 
the conclusion of the Ghurka war in 1816, On 
the way up fro. Kalka a road (for ponies, dandi 
and rikshas, all procurable at Kalka) branches off 
to Kasauli (B.) nine miles: a cantonment, 6,060 
feet high, with hotel and Lawrence Asylum, ée., 
schools for European and Eurasian children, 
Sabathu (B.) is nine miles further; a eaaton- 
ment (4.500 fect) with a Leper Asylum. It is 
reached by a branch 16 miles from Kalkn, Dag- 
shai Cantonment (6,000 feet) is cigat miles from 
Sabathu. 

From Simla to Srinagar: 16 marches (of 12 to 
miles each) to Chini; thenoe over the Parunz 
Pass (19,000 fect), 27 marehes to Leh, the eapital 
of Little Tibet; or 40 marches round to Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashwir, Vaghanda Springs, 56 
miles. 

A route is open to Sultanpore in the Kullu 
valley, about 130 miles of mountain travel amidst 
beautiful scenery; there are bungalows, and sup- 
plies obtainable every $ miles; the highest point 
(9,600 fect) between Mathiana and Narkanda is 
33 miles only from Simin. 


TION in the season about 


Sy 


ROHILKHAND ROUTE. 
RES, LUCKNOW, BAREILLY, NAINI 
TAL, AND SAHARANPUR. 


N.B.—The distances are given from Mogal Serai, the 
junction with the East Indian Route. 


10 miles. Benares (Cantonment), sce Eust 
Madian Route, 42 miles, Jaunpur Civil Station 
(2). District headquarters with usual offices and 
conveniences, 46 miles, Jaunpur City (1.,B.). 
lying on both sides the Gumti, joined by a tinc 
stone bridge, on sixteen arches, 712 feet long, 
built 1968, Porccatioy, 42,819, Formerly a large 
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Mohammedan city,founded 15€0, by Feroz Toghlak, 
the Path im King of Dethi; with grand remains of 
mosques (one 160 feet high) and palaces; Shargi 
Icenctery ; Fort (1380); and the Lal Darwaza, 
+ Red Gate” (140), Line proposed to Bareilly on 
the sue route. 126 miles, Ajodhya, famous 
as the birth-place of Buddhism, and since appro- 
priated by the Jains, an offshoot from the Budd- 
hists, Old Ajodhya has all but disappeared, though 
inthe 7th century, a. Hwen Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, found twenty Buddhist temples here. 
‘There are, how! interesting temples in the 
moern town, It isthe seat of a Maharaja, and 
has a fine modern palace. ‘The word ‘ Qudh” is a 
corruption of * Ajodhya.” 130 miles, Paizabad 
(R., bb), the junction for Ajedhya Ghat, 6 miles, 
connecting by ferry across the Gogra with District 
headquarters. ‘The town, chiclly modern, was 
formerly the capital of Oudh, Cantonments. 
Remains of the fort and palace (begun 1730) of the 
iersof Oudh, Fine mausoleum of Baba Beguat 
(A8IG). About 600,000 pilgrims come to the sacred 
groves, 192 miles, Barabanki (K.), junction for 
Baharamghat, 22 miles. 

269 miies, Lucknow, more accurately Lakh- 
na0(K.), the old capital of Oudh, seat of a Chief 
Commissioner since 1886, the commissioner being 
also Licut.-Governor of the province, which is 
divided into 12 districts, and watered by the 
Guunti, Gogra, and Ganges; with a population of 
387 tu-the square mile, The talukdars hold two- 
thirds of the soil. Land revenue, nearly one and 
ahalf million, Area, 24,217 square miles; Porvta- 
TION, 12,640,851. 

Horets.- Hills’ Imperial; 
Wales: Civil and Military. 

Ciun—United Service, in the Chatr Manzil, 

POPULATION, 273,028, 


Royal; Prince of 


In addition to churches and chapels, there are a 
library; three hospitals; three branch banks; 
several well-supplied English shops; English 
schools; lunatic asylum; good barracks, with 
workshops and gymnasium; central prison: 
Martiniere, Canning, and Afission colleges. 
Native Reform Club, and twenty periodicals. 
Eley hant stables, 

Lucknow ig 1 Mohammedan city of modern 
date, founded 1775 by the Vizier-King of Oudh, 
Azuf-ud-Daulah, on moving from the old capital 
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of Fyzabad; and is a picturesque collection of 
domes, pillars, and spires, 4 miles long. 300 feet 
abovethe sea. Herea succession of Nawab-Viziers 
and Kings of Oudh reizned from 1716, till the 
deposition of the ex-king, 1856, followed by the 
sepoy revolt. 

Ossects oF INTEREST. —Commeneing East: first, 
Saadat Ali's half Italian-looking country seat of 
Dilkusha.or “ Heart's delight,” with its gilt towers. 
ani park, It had a menagerie for eleplinats, 
tigers, ete. and was Lord Clyde's heal-quarters. 
The Martiniere Collrge, a fantastically-ornamented 
building of a most 
by the addition in 


ifective design, spoiled in 1395 
vont to serve as a verandah- 


corridor. It is surmounted by a dome and four! 


towers, built by Claude Martine, a Frenchman, 
who entered the Company's service as a trooper, 
and died a rich general, 3800, leaving his money 
for the education of natives and Europeans, It 
has marble floors, a labyrinth of small rooms, a 
museum, and the founder's richly-ornamented 
tomb in the crypt, from which the hones were 
thrown out and scattered during the Mutiny. 
The Sikandar Bagh, a palace of the Begum Huzat 
Mahal, stormed 1838, when Captain Hodson was 


killed; and the Nazaf Ashraf, the tomb of the first | and Havelock. 


vizier (marked by a white dome), near both the 
Gumti, the Horticultural Gardens, and Wingfield 
Park, which contains some deer, and has pleasant 
drives. Through the strect called 
Ganj is the Aaisar Bayh, or “ Crsar's garden, 
one of the chief sights, now occupied by civil 
servants, built 1850 for £830,000 by the ex-king, 
Wajid Ali Shab, who called himself Kaisar, and 
was deposed 1856, on the annexation of Oudh, 
and pensioned at Caleutta. It is a gorgeous heap 
of domes, spires, courts, terraces, and fountains, 
showing marks of the struggle of 1857, when it 


Was stormed and plundered; and contains a gate, | 


having the double fish, the family arms, on it; 


Hazrat | 


and the Padshah Manzil, or favourite apartments | 


ofthe great king.” Entering by the north-east 
gale, opposite the Tarawalli Kothi observatory), 
how a bank, turn to the right across th> Chini 


Bagh to the Hazrat Bagh, on the right of which} 


arethe Chandiwalli Barahdari, once paved with 
silver, the Lakhi Gate, which cost a lakh of rupees 
(£10,000), and other noticeab'e objects. Near this 
is the Kaisar Pasand, gyhere the English prisoners 
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were executed, not far from the tombs of the 
lat Ali and his wife, under a 
high dome and zaileries. On the river bank are 
the Chatr Manzil, a hareem, now turned into a 
Club House and Public Library, looking with its 
umbrelia domes like a handsome wedding cake, 
the Farkit Bakhsh, where lived the owner 
of the hareem till the Kaisar Bagh was built, 
‘The Lal Baradair (the Darbar Hall) is now used 
for an exceliont local Miusum. The Residency is 
bow a pieturesque ruin, close to the Cemetery. in 
which are the graves of Sir IH. Lawrence (who 
had been designated for Governor-General, and 
“who tried to do his dutv”), General Neil, and 
Major Banks. At 4/am Bayh, or Queen's Garden, 
2 miles out, where Outram fixed his camp, is the 
grave of Havelock. When the mutincers broke 
out here, 30th June, 1857, the English, under Sir 
H. Lawrence, the Resident (brother of Lord 
Lawrence), retired to the Mochi Bhawan, an 
untenaile old fort close by, from which they 
went to the Residency, Ist July, Lawrence was 
killed by a shell on the 4th, and his successor 
(Major Banks) on the 2Ist: after which the defence 
continued by Sir H. Inglis till relief arrived 
Cawnpore o 25th September under Outram 
Havelock, after fighting his way 
to Cawnpore, had previously attempted to bring 
relief in August. On the 26th September the 
entrenchinents were stormed, with the death of 
General Neil, under the Sher Darwaza, in Kaisar 
ash, On 24th October Havelock died of cholera 
at the Alam Bagh. Lord Clyde appeared on 3rd 
November, resened the English survivors, and 
retired on the 20th, to return in March, 1858, for 
final operations. On 9th March the Martiniére was 
carried; on the 14th the Lmambara and Kaisar Bagh 
were stormed: and the city was finally recaptured 
by 19th Ma the richty decorated 
umé Darwaza (Roman, i.c., Constantinepolitan 
Gate) is the Great Imambara, dedicated by Azuf- 
ud-Daulah, styled a “cathedral” by Heber. It is 
icturesque series of halls round a central court, 
all of tesselated marble, in the Saracenic style, 
and has a great hall 167 feet by 52} feet. There 
was a silver throne here. Near it is the great 
mosque, Jama Masjid, 150 feet high (a good point 
of view), now turned into a jiil. Close by is the 
Hosainabad, or small Imambara, and its mauso- 
leum of Mohammed Ali Shah, the thi 


second vizier, Sas 


from. 


veh. Beyond 


Uking, who 
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died 1841. The Musa Bagh house, with an arena 
for wild beast contests, built by the vizier Saadat 
All, is now a school; Khurséd Manzil, or “house 
of the Sun,” is the quarters of the divisional 
commanding officer. ‘The city itself contains little 
of interest beyond its bazaars, where excellent 
clay models of Indian types can be had. 

Lucknow is the junction for Cawnpore (46 
miles) on the Last Indian Route, and for two lines 
to Bareilly, the more northerly, the Rohilkhand 
and Kumaon Railway, running v/a Sitapur (55 
miles), chief town of Khairabad. ‘The town of 
that name, formerly a large one, is 6 miles to the 
north-west, and has remains of old buildings, and 
manufactures of cotton cloth. 


80 miles. Kheri, 162 miles. Pilibhit (B.). 
187 miles, Bhojipura, junction for Bareilly, 10 
miles further, on the direct line of this route. 
253 miles, Kathgodam (R.—Dining car from 
Barcilly, the first in India), The terminus in 1896, 
but a continuation {s projected to Naini Tal, 
in Kumaon, North-West Provinces, seat of the 
Commissioner of Kumaon and Garhwal, and in 
the summer the residence of the Governor of 
North-West Provinces, a sanitarium, 6,100 fect 
above sea. On wooded slopes, round a beautiful 
luke are many comfortable houses, a convalescent 
depét and hospital for soldiers, with all necessary 
appliances. 

Naini Tal is reached by a good tonga road from 
the station; book in advance. Time about 4 hours, 
By pony or dandy it is7 miles to the hotel, thence 
5 miles to the town. Nodak bungalow. Hotels— 
Grand; Douglas Dale (half way up the hill); 
Langhain's, Boarding houses. There are many 
educational institutions. Some years ago a land- 
slip (after 25 inches of rain in 24 honrs) carried 
away the Hotel, Assembly Rooms, &c., and killed 
147 persons, including the Assistant Commissioner. 
A complete drainage system and protective works 
have now made it safer, The cart road continues 
39 miles north to the military sanitariun of 
Ranikhet, with Badrinath, the Holy Mount (at the 
source of the Ganges), and Tresool, a Himalayan 
peak, 18,000 feet high, in view. The samc road 
winds on for 60 miles further (24 miles by bridle 
road) to Almora (B.F.), the capital of Kumaon, 
which is 22 miles by bridle road from Naini Tal, 
hut it is best reached direct from Kathgodam 
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(above), 39 miles by bridle road in 4 stages. Good 
furnished bungalows at Bhim Tal, Ram Garh, 
and Peora, Almora is 5.490 fect above sea. 
Population, 8,000, A stone-built town about 
1 mile long on an isolated ridge (with glorious 
views, especially at sunset), having Fort Moira 
and Ghurka lines; London Mission College, 
Houses, and Leper Asylum, all founded by a 
former Commissioner, Sir Henry Ramsay ; church 
and chapel. and Hindu temples. Tea plantations, 


and several forts in the neighbourhood. Gooi 
shooting and fishing. Iron and copper are found. 


Valuable timber: ironwood and conifera. It 
belonged to the Ghurkas for a time till annexed. 
1815. The snowy penks of the Himalayas are ten 
stages distant, 20,000 feet above sea and upwards 
to 25,660 feet at Vanda Devi. There is a pass over 
them, 18,000 feet high, to Lake Mansarotay in 
Tibet, the sacred lake, at or near which the great 
rivers Ganges, Indus, and Brahmaputra rise. One 
of the chief peaks in view is Badrinath, or 
Budreenath, 25 miles east of Srinagur, in 
Garhwal, near a sulphur spring, with a temple on 
the Alucanunda, a feeder of the Ganges, in a 
valley 10,300 fect above sea, much visited by 
Hindu pilgrims, worshippers of the “Lord Siva. 
Within a short distance are the Kedarnath 
(23,000 fect) and other temples. 


Garhwal (British),is an assistant-commission- 
ership, under Kumaon, at the head of the Ganges, 
with a chief town at Srinagar, 104 miles north- 
west of Almora, and a civil station at Pauri, 
7 miles from it, Much wheat and rice grown, 
with much forest timber, besides eucalyptus trees 
brought from Australia, The protected native 
state of Garhwal lies west of this British section; 
the capital is Tehri. 

From Almora it is several marches (bungalows, 
but no food) to Pitoragarh, where there is another 
leper asylum. 

The direct route from Lucknow to Bareilly is 
by, 272 miles, Hardoi (R., B.), and 311 miles, 
Shahjehanpur (R.). Cantonments, club, &c. 


355 miles. Bareilly (R., B.), seat of the com- 
missioner, revenue circuit, military command, 
ete., on the Ramgunga, or Jood, the capital of 
Rohilkhand, the country of the Rohilla Afghans, 
or Pathans, a warlike Persian-speaking race, who 
migrated hither 1720, and, under Hafiz Ruhmat 


i 
i 
f 
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Khan, were subdued by Colonel Champion and} 624 miles. Roorkee, or Rurki(B.), the head- 
Shujah-ud-Daulah, Vizier of Oudh, 22nd April, | quarters of the Ganges Canal Staff and Bengal 
1774, in the time of Warren Hastings. ‘* Khand” | Sappers and Miners, on the River Solani, a fine 
means country. PorvLatioy of Bareilly, with ' spot, in view of the Hills, Here is the Thomason 
cantonment, 121,039, Well-built cantonments; | College for civil engineers, founded 1847, with a 
church avd chapels; club; college; bank; hotel; |large establishment, embracing bungalows and 
central prison; old and new forts, Furniture, | barracks, for European and native students: a 
gold and silver tinsel, and perfumery are made. | geological museum, observatory, and depot for 
Junction for Kathgxdam and Kumaon, and for mathematical instruments; printing presses and 
(426 miles) Moradabad, via Chandausi(R.), junc- | engraving department; model room and library: 
tion for Aligarh, 61 miles, on the East Indian and offices for the Survey and Irrigation depart 
Route. jinents. Near this is the Canal foundry and work- 
The direct line proceeds to Rampur, in the | shop, on an equally complete scale, where, amongst 
centre of Rohilkhand, capital of a Mohammedan | other things, mathematical instruments are made, 
state, on the Kosila, 545 fect above sca, in a rich | Here also are a handsome Gothic church, chapel, 
and beautiful country. It is the head of the|cte., missions, hospital. The Solani aqueduct is 
Rohilla states of Warren Hastings’ time. ‘The | 2§ miles long. 
city is surrounded by a dense bamboo hedge.} 546 miles Saharunpur (R.) is the terminus 
PoruLatioy, 76,733. Noted for light woollen | of this Route, the junction with the Punjab Route, 
blankets, calléd Chaddar. and the halting place for Mussoorie, Dehra Doon, 
401 miles. Moradabad (R.,B. $ mile). June- | /andaur, éc., for all which see that route, 
tion for Chandusi and Aligarh. A civil and| PopuLation, 63,300, 
military station, 75 miles east of Mecrut, on the| Horrxs.—Percy ; Empress. 
Ramganga, 700 feet above the sea. Porusatiox, | Headquarters of the Jumna Canal Administra- 
78,400, Founded by the Rohilla Afghans. Collec- | tion, and a most important distributing centre 
tor’s quarters protected by a rampart, built by |between Delhi and Umballa. A favourite resort 
Mr. Leicester, who held it against Holkar, 1817. | of the Mohammedans. Grand Mosque; Botanical 
Cantonment. Fort, founded by Rustam Khan; | Gardens; Doab Canal Nurseries; Hindu Temple: 


handsome Jama Masjid, 1634. Much metal work | Tanks, ete, It fs famons as the point from which 


produced. |the Trigonometrical Survey of India was com- 
459 miles. Nagina (R.), for Bijnaur. 498 miles, ! menced. 

Lhaksar, junction for Hardwar (16 miles), a PUNJAB ROUTE. 

place of pilgrimage, noted for its fair, near a pass' DELHI, SAHARANPUR, AMBALA, AMRIT- 
of the Ganges (Ganga-Dwara), under the 8. E. end SAR, KANGRA, LAHORE, JAMMU. 
of the Siwalik Hills, 1,025 feet above sea. Every; | RAWAL PINDI, KASHMIR, PESHAWAR, 
year, at the propitious bathing season, 10th March| and KABUL. 

to 16th April, and also at every 12th year jubilee, | The Punjab, more correctly Panjab, isa pro- 
this place is crowded with hundreds of thousands | vince and Licutenant-Governorship, between the 
of devotees, who flock to the ghits on the river, Indus and Sutlej, from Delhi to Peshawar ; annexed 
side to dip in the sacred stream. ‘The Harika ' 1845 and 1849, after the first and second Sikh wars, 
Chahan git bas 60 steps, 100 feet long. Many’, and increased by a transfer of the Delhiterrituries, 
wealthy natives live at Kankhal. Loag ranges of 1858. It comprises thirty-two districts, in ten divi 
serais and booths are provided for the pilgrims, sions or commissionerships, besides several tr 
said to have reached two millions, The holy water tary states. PoPuLation, 20,866,$47, with an area 
got here is carried all over India, The great’ of 116,667 square miles. [ts name, Pinj-ib, or 
trading Fair is held on the last day, lth April, ‘five waters,” is derived from the Sutle (ancient 
for the sale of horses, elephants, sheep, shawls, ; Hesudrus), Beas (Hyphasis), Ravee (Hydraotes). 
cloths, sweetmeats, asafotida, &c. The Ganges Chemib (Acesines), and Jhelum (Ayduspes), which 
Irrigation Canal begins here. |rise in the Himdlayas, jom, and finally run inte 
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the Indus. which flows down through Sindh; 
toncar Karichi. The six rivers form the boundaries 
of five Dosbs, each bounded by two rivers, viz.. 
tae Jalandar, Bari, Rechmib, Jhech, and Sindh | 
Sagur Dodbs—the last being next the Indas, where | 
salt mines are worked. The Kachhi Hills, to the 
west, are covered with petrified sea shells. 

‘The Punjab includes 34 native states, the largest 
being Bhawalpur. Total area, 38,299 square miles, 
Porvtation, 4.263.280. A Punjab Tenancy Act, 
defining the conditions of occupancy, was passed in 
1869. The Punjab is strongly garrisoned, the 
larger part being native troops: the Frontier force 
numbers 12,500, India has always been invaded 
through the Passes here, 

The Sikh tribes, under their twelve Sirdars, 
divided the country till they were subdued by 
Runject Singh, who reigned over the Punjab and 
Kashmir down to his death, 1839. In 1845 they 
crossed the Sutlej against the English, and were 
defeated at Subraon, Moodkee, Ferozshahr, Aliwal, 
Chillianwallah, and nally: at Gujrat. Upon its 
annexation it was placed under the two Liawrences 
and other able civilians, who, bringing their experi- 
ence to bear upon the new country, so completely 
transformedit that, in 1857-8, Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Lawrence was able to spare his Sikh troops | 
for the siege of Delhi. New roads and railways 
(begun 1859) have been made; and the Biri Dodh 
Canal, 250 miles long, runs down the course of 
the Ravi to Multdén. At Jalatpur, near Jhang 
on the Hyphasis, Alexander defeated Porus, hav- 
ing entered India by the Khyber Pass and Attock, 
the highway for all invaders from the west 
Great numbers of the people are blind of one or 
both eyes; and deaths from small-pox are very | 


frequent. The English are safe, because vaccinated. 


Delhi (see Rajputina Route) is left in through 
carriages, starting from the general station, and | 
passing over the East India line as far as (13 miles) 
Ghaziabad (R. & 3.), where the North-Western | 
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field artillery, British and Native cavalry and 
infantry. Hore1s—Empress; Meerut Lytton; 
Courtney's; Gee's Cutux—Wheeler; Jubilee, 
‘The cantonment (established in 1806) is notice- 
able as the one where the Afuliny first broke 
out, Sunday evening, 10th May, 1857, among the 
Bengal sepoys of the 11th and 20th regiments. 
who released the prisoners and killed Colonel 
Finnis, It is cold in winter, and up to 140° in 
blazing summer, when cholera sometimes appears. 
Kankar, or chalky lumps in clay, is found in the 
Jumna; mica sand in the Ganges. St. John's 
Church, built 1821, holding 3,000; soldiers’ chapel, 
Church Missionary church (1815), Scotch and 
Roman Catholic churches; theatre, on the fine 
Mall or drive; government schools, hospital, 
military prison, large district jail, banks, and 
several English shops. It stands on a plain 820 
feet above sea, between the Jumna and Ganges, in 
sight of the Himalayas. Two bridges cross the 
river; one built by the Begum Sumroo, a Nautch 
Girl, married to Summers (Sumroo), a Company's 
soldier, who afterwards obtained a jaghir (grant 
ofland) here. The government stud is at Hapur, 
30 miles, Large fair in the spring, a week after 
the Heli festival. 51 miles, Bardhan (B.)-sta- 
tion, 5 miles from the town—is noted for its Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, built on the model of St. 
Peter's at Rome, by the Begum Sumtoo. 

112 miles, Saharanpur (R. & B.) Station, 
junction for the Qudh and Rohilkhand Route. andthe 
j point of departure for the hill stations of Mussoo- 
Tie, 65 miles, and Landaur. The city (ropcta- 
TION 63,194) was founded 1325, and is famous for 
carved wood-work of the dhudi tree, and for 
leather work. This is a horse-breeding neighbour- 
hood. Mangoes in June; sport. ‘The Botanic 
Gardens are worth a visit. Hardwar, the great 
Hindu pilgrimage centre, is 32 miles north-east. 
See Kohilkhand Route, From Saharanpur the 
Mussoorie dik road, ere long to be supplemented 
by a railway line via Hardwar, crosses the Siwalik 


line commences, 41 miles, Meerut (Mirat) City. 
An ancient city, the chief sights being Suraj Kand, | 
or Monkey Tank (1714): Baleshwar Nath Temple; | 
the Mausoleum of Shah Pir; Jima Masjid (1019, | 
restored later). The rorutation (chietly Hindu) 
is 119,390, including 38,000 in the Cantonments | 
(1. & B.). Meerut is the head of a revenue cirewit. ' 
\ divisional command headquarters of horse and | 


hills (in which alone, of all those in India, fossils 
are tohe found, the great Sivatherium in the British 
Museum heing one) by the Moda Pass, the first 
town (42 miles) being Dehra Doon, i.c., ‘* Doon 
Valley" (B.), 3,000 feet above sea. Victoria 
Hotel. Club, Bank, Portnatrox, 20,600. Fine 
Hindu temples. This is a favourite residence of 
retired officers. Races and pelo grounds. Quarters 
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of Ghurka regiment. Six miles further on is 
Rajpur (8.; Horets—Prince of Wales; Victoria; 
New), to which rans a tonga from the station. 
Seats in the mail must be booked in advauce with 
the Tonga Agent, Saharanpur. Thence there is an 
ascent of 3,000 feet in 4 miles, by pony or dandy to 

Mussoorie (Mansuri or Masuri). HoTers— 
Himalaya; Hampton Court; Charleville; ‘Tiverto 
Mussoorie; Oriental; Woodville; KenilworthLo 
Zephyr Lodge Boarding Houses. Himalaya 
Club, founded 1842, with apartments. Public 
Library. English Schools, one of them on the 
English public school system. There are about 
150 houses for residents, perched on different 
points; good shops, bank, brewery, &c. Landaur 
is a military sanitarium (1825) two miles from 
Mussoorie, 12 miles north of Dehra Doon, 7,400 
feet above sea. Oriental Hotel. Cantonment. 
Pony or dandy from Rajpur. Chukrata, a small 
cantonment (1869), 7,800 feet above sea, amid 
deodara forests, is 20 miles from Landaur, by 
pony or dandy. Round Mussoorie are beautiful 
rides, fine waterfalls, and glorious Himalayan 
scenery. The source of the Ganges, at Gangotrl, 
is 13 marches (averaging 9 miles) by bridle path. 
Big game. To Almora and Naini Tal (Johi!- 
hand Route) is 206 miles, or 23 marches, which 
may be done in 15 days via Tehri, capital of 
Garhwal, and residence of the Raja. 

After Saharanpur the next halt of note is 120 
miles. Sarsawa, a very old town, 2 miles from 
the station, five miles beyond which the Jumna, 
forming the boundary between the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjab, is crossed by a fine 
bridge, from which on a fine day a good view of the 
Himalayas may be obtained. 140 miles, Ambala 
(Umballa) Cantonment (R. & B.), the junction of 
the East Indian Route to Kalka (for Simla) and 
from the north for Delhi by the direct mail route, 
only 122 miles. 

Mortars, — Lawrence's; Lumley's; Sirhind ; 
Khuda Bakhbsh's; New. Sirhind and Golf Clubs. 

Ambala is a commissionership, military division, 
and cantonment (1843) in Sirhind, 1,056 miles from 
Bombay, 1,040 feet above the sea, in sight of the 
Himalayas. Porciatiox, 79,294, including can- 
tonments. Here are churches, chapels, missions, 
English and native schools, and banks. The 
cantonments are five miles from the town, which 


consists of narrow streets of brick houses. Good 

water is supplied from the hills at high pressure. 
| 160 miles, Umballa City (R.), founded in the 
14th century. 169 wiles, Rajpura, is the junction 
for (16 miles) Patiala, capital of a protected Sikh 
: state, of 5,951 equare miles, with a roruLaTtioN of 
| 1,583,521. Dak bungalow. 32 miles, Nabha, 

capital of another protected Sikh state; area 936 

square miles, POPULATION 282,756. 108 miles, 
|Bhatinda (R.), junction with the Kajputana 
Route. 

Returning to the main line the next place of 
note is (195 miles) Sirhind (B.), in Patiala, with 
jextensive ruins of a city destroyed (and still 
cursed) by the Sikhs, 233 miles, Ludhiana (B.), 
on the Sutlej, once a frontier station, between 
| which and Firozpur the first British victories over 
jthe Sikhs were gained in 1845-48, Since that 
| time the place has been gradually deserted by 
Europe ins, though it still remains the field of the 
extensive work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission (established 1834), and of the Female 
Education Society (1871). The North India School 
of Medicine for Women (1894) is also here. 
Shawls are made by Kashmiris. The family of 
Shah Snjah, the deposed King of Kabul, live here. 
240 miles, Phillom (R.), a former cantonment, 
with fort. -26¢ miles, Jullundur (Jalandhar) 
Cantonment (B.), 937 fect above the sea, with 
barracks, library, mall, &. Cheltenham Hotel. 
268 miles, Jalandhar City, once the capital of a 
kingdom, called by Ptolemy Kulendrine. It 
stands among mango and other groves, and was a 
seat of the Lodi-Afghan dynasty. Old mosques 
and mausoleums. To Kapurthala, capital of & 
small native state, 15 miles, by good road. Thirty 
miles north-cast is the city of Hoshiarpur, ac- 
| cessiblo by dik ghari; beautifully situated, and a 
‘centre of much trade. Porutatioy, 21,552. Noted 
\for carved work and inlaid wood, lacquer, and 
,eloth. Fifty miles further is the sacred Sikh town 
of dnandhpur, where many religious fairs are held, 
| 276 miles, Katarpur, the station for Kapurthala, 
!10 miles west by a good road, the capital of a 
; Native state (ropunartoN, 299,690). The town, 

with a voruLatioy of about 16,000, hasa fine palace 
and temple. 

316 miles. Amritsar (R., B.), junction for 

Pathankot and Dalhousie. This is the holy city 
of the Sikhs, and their quondam capital. Porcna- 


\ 
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TION, 186,766, Horkis—Amritsar: Railway. The 
principal object of interest is the Golden Temple, 
also called the Darbar (1581). much venerated by 
all Sikhs, who consider it a meritorious act to 
contribute to its adornment. The building, of 
white marble, is small; the roof is covered with a 
thin layer of gold. It is placed in the middle of a 
large tank; a causeway of marble conducts to the 
temple, and a marble ; avement borders the lake, 
which is called Amrita Saras, or the “ fountain of 
immortality,” and bence the name cf the city. 
It is fed by natural springs, which keep it pure, 
though pligrims are always bathing init, In 1781 
it wasdesecrated by Ahmed Shah, the Mohammedan 
king of Durani. Visitors are required to change 
their boots for slippers. The Granth (the sacred 
book of the Sikis) is preserved here with great 
care, but its precepts are little observed. There 
are from 560 to 600 Akulees (priests) attached to 
the temple, The view from the tops of the minarets 
on the east of the tank is fine; there is alsoa 
good view from the tower by the temple. The 
Sikhs are a robust, fanatical sect of Hindu dis- 
senters, ‘disciples’ (as their name signifies) of 
one Nanuk, born at Raipur in the 15th century, 
and of Govind, an earnest fighting leader, who 
died 1708. They all take the surname of “ Singh” 
(lion), and never shave or smoke, but indulge in 
opium or cherry brandy, Runjit Singh was fond 
of horses, and at his death left 1,300 rich bridles, 
besides 8 millions of money, and the famous 
Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light) diamond, which 


he had wrenched from Shah Sujah, and which ; 


now belongs to the British Crown. Other places 
worth seeing are the Hall Bazaar, the ‘Town 
Hall, the Government School, the Santuk Shar 
tank, the new City Gardens, and the Mission 
School, Although the residences of the merchants 
are large and well built, some of the streets con- 
taining them are too narrow for carriages. 
Amritsar is the depot for piece-goods, copper, 
brass, &c., for the Central Asian market, as well 
as for the surrounding country. In its bazaars 
are seen shawls, chudd 
facture, together with goods from Cashmir, 
Gujrat, Sialkot, and Delhi. No one should miss 
seeing the manufacture of carpets and shawls, in 
which a separate shuttle is used for cach colour 
The town has been greatly improved by the 


&c., of native manu- 
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| Municipal Council, assisted by an able British 
‘engineer. The Bari Doab Canal (begun 1868) has 
its offices here, Another canal, to the Ravi, 3t 
miles long, was cut by Runjit Singh. ‘Three miles 
away is the European fort of Govindgarh, built 
1800. 


| From Amritsar the branch line runs to 
' Pathankot (67 miles), once a Rajput capital. 
with afort. This isthe station for Dalhousie, 
a hill sanitarium, 7,000 feet above sea, reached by 
cart road (doolies and tonga, ordered beforehand) 
to Dunira, 80 miles, thence bridle path 22 miles 
(ponies), in feur stages; bungalow at each stage. 
Horers: Strawberry Bank ; Old Dalhousie; Bull's 
Head. Bungalows at easy rents; English church: 
Assembly Rooms; clubs for sports, &c.; good 
water supply. Thence it is 22 miles through 
romantic scenery to Chamba (B.), capital of 8 
native state; area 3,126 square miles, POPULATION 
124,032. Good sport. In the valley below 
Dalhousie is Balun, a militwy sanitarium. 


From Dunira the road branches off to Dharm- 
sala, another sanitarium, 6,500 feet above sea, 
with small cantonment, church, club. gardens, &c. 
It is near the source of the Ravi, and the Lakka 
Peak (14,000ft). Annual rainfall, about 113in. 

. Ancient fort; Runjit Singh's temple of Kali, with 
a gilt dome; the temples of Joalla Mukki. 
Baijnath, and Biagsunath ; hot mineral springs: 
also the grave of Lord Elgin, Viceroy, 1863. 
Gocd iron and hemp. Garnets ard turquoises are 
found. At Kyelang is a Moravian mission: at 
‘Nurpur, 34 miles, a few Cashmir shawls are 
‘made. Tivaly mincral springs, 10 miles. Fron 
Dharmsala there ix a road to Leh and Ladak 
through Sultanpur, the capital of Kulu, thence 
| through vugyar, over the Rotang Pass (13,000It.). 
j between the villages of Rakla and Koksir, and 
‘thence 19 marches to Leh, over two more passes. 
the first 16,000ft. and the second 18,0( Uft. above sea. 
See Colonel Montgomeric’s Koutes in the West- 
fern Himalayas, Kashmir, de; also his excellent 
‘map. Beyond Dharmsala lies the Kangra Valley. 
‘a flourishing tea district. Capital, Palampur 
(Kangra Valley Club). ‘There are about fifty tea 
| plantations here, with forest timber and fronstone. 
| The tea plantations, begun 1852, and now in pri- 
| vate hands, cover 10,000 acres reclaimed from the 
‘ Chumber, Hills, 2,500ft. to 5,000ft. high. 
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Returning to Amritsar, nothing of importance is 
passed before reaching (345 miles) Meean Meer 
East (B.), the military cantonment for Lahore, 
on a very unsuitable site, located, by a freak of 


Sir Charles Napier, in a vast graveyard. One of | 


the reasons for not abandoning the place is the 
eathedral-like church, By road it is five miles 
from the city. Meean Meer West is on the other 
branch of the line, on the Sindh-Buluchistun Route, 

348 miles. Lahore (R.; B. 2 miles), the capiti 
of the Punjab, one of the most ancient and famous 
cities in India, seat of the Lieut.-Governor, and a 
military command. ‘The station buildings were 
designed with the view of being uscd as a tortifica- 
tion if necessary. 
over 2,000 men, for whom houses, bath, theatre, 
library, &c., are provided. Conveyances are 
plentiful. 
Anarkali Bazar. Horets: — Charing Cross; 
Nedou's; Royal Victoria; North-Western; Clark's; 
Montgomery; Sindh-Punjab ; Court House. 
Boarding houses. Punjab Club. Poru.atioy, 
176,854. : 

Lahore is situated about a mile from the Ravi. 
The river formerly flowed by the city, which in 
1662 had to be protected by a long and massive 
embankment, but soon afterwards turned north- 
wards, and has never since resumed its old channel. 
The history of the city (formerly much larger than 
now) is connected with that of every Mohammedan 
dynasty of Northern India. The brick walls are 
15 feet high, with 13 gateways, and a citadel on 
the north side. The circuit of the fortifications is 
7 miles, that of the city under 3 miles. Close to 
the citadel are the tomb of Runjit Singh and the 
great mosque. Lahore was probably the capital 
of one of the earliest of the Rajput States in the 
west, but everything architecturally beautiful 
dates from the time of the Moghul Emperors. It 
was held from 1767 by the Sikhs, but in 1846 it 
was annexed with the rest of the Punjab. It con- 
tains runs of old palaces, serais, Hindu temples; 
the large Padishah mosque of zed stone, built by 
Jehanghir; with the Vizier Klan, Sonara, and 
other mosques. Outside the city, 3 miles north- 
east, are Shah Jehan’s Gardens, called Shalimar 
(House of Joy), 1} miles long, containing remains 
of fine terraces, and 450 fountains, amid mango 
groves, Other objects of interest are the Central 
Museum, constructed in 1864 for the Punjab 


The railway works employ | 


‘Trams to near the city gate and, 
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Exhibition, near which are the Post, Telegraph, and 
Government Offices. Close to these is the station 
chureb, once the tomb of Anarkuli, a favourite 
,slave girl of the Emperor Akbar, who was 
buried alive on mere suspicion of infidelity with 
{his son, Jehangir, who erected the tomb, a.p. 1600. 
‘Punjab University College Hall, Lahore Govern- 
\ment College, Oriental College and Law Schoo! 
| Sessions Court and High School. Cathedral. 
‘Lawrence Gardens, in which are the Lawrence 
and Montgomery Malls, the former used as an 
assembly room and theatre, and part of the latter 
jas a rink and library; here also is the reading- 
room of the Book Club. Government House, 
originally the tomb of Mohammed Kasim Khan, 
cousin of Akbar, faces the Lawrence Gardens 
Mayo Hospital. 
North-West Frontier Section. 

From Lahore, 4 miles to Meean Meer West, 
‘a cantonment station. 26 miles, Raewind (R.). 
| junction for Ferozepore and the Rajputana Route 

to Bombay. 80 miles, Okara, 16 miles south of 

which is the once magnificent Dipa/pur, 103 miles. 

Montgomery (X.). half-way from Lahore to 

Multan, named after Sir R, Montgomery (1865). 

208 miles, Multan (R. & W., B. 1} mile), a com- 
| missionership and military command, 612 miles 
from Karachi, and 1,769 miles from Bombay. 
Poputatioy, 74,562. Bazaars, several English shops. 
and bank. Fruit and vegetables abundant. A large 
old town, with a yery hot climate, on a raised 
mound, 3 miles from the Chenab, here 1,000 yards 
wide, among rains of mosques, tombs, and shrines 
belonging to an carlier city, supposed to be the site 
of Maiti, taken by Alexander the Great. It has a 
hexagonal brick wall, with 30 towers; the Khan's 
old palace, and a tall mosque; with a beautiful 
Mausoleum to Shems Tabriz, a Muslim martyr, 
vutside the walls. The Moltammedans appeared 
here in the middle of the 7th century, the Hindus 
being restored in the 12th, but shortly succumbing 
again. It was taken by Runjit Singh, 1818, and 
by Gencral Whish, 1849, subsequent to the murder 
of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson by 
the Movlraj, and his defeat in two battles by 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes. A 
pillar at the cantouments is dedicated to those who 
died in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns. silk 
goods, shawls, and brocades are made, with glazed 
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tiles like the Dutch, A Persian couplet runs:— 391 miles. Gujranwala (R., B.), a modern 
“ With three rare things Multan abounds, place; the birthplace of Ranjit Singh, with the 
Beggars, dirt, and burial grounds.” family mausoleum, &c., are shown. 411 miles, 


From Multan it is 12 miles to its port on the Indus, , Wazirabad (R.), a thriving town with magnificent 
Shershah, where ix a celebrated mausoleum, views of the Himalayas, is the junction for 


From here it is 8 miles to Muzaffargarh, the Sialkot (B.), 20 miles dis‘ant. ‘This is a large 
district headquarters, and the junction of the! military station, and also a busy trade centre, with 
Sindh-Baluchistan Ronte. large paper manufacture, damascene work, and 


From Multan we come to (36 miles) Mahmud | shaw! weaving. [Twenty-nine miles further is 
Kot (R.), the junction for Ghazi Ghat (10 miles), Satwari Cantonment, and 2 miles from there 
whence is reached, by ferry across the river, Dera | T&Wi, the station for Jammu, the chief town of 
Ghazi Khan, an important frontier station on/ the native state to whose ruler the British sold 
one of the main trade routes to Central Asta via | (for £750,000) Kashmir, lying just across the river. 
Afghanistan, Popurattos, 27,886, “Dera” means! There are several palaces; one a magnificent 
“camp.” 185 miles, Bhakkar(R.). 148 miles, | English pile, another, erected in a few months 
Darya Khan (R.), the station for Dera Ismail | for the late Prince of Wales, is now a museum. 
Khan (across the river), another important; This is the starting point of the Banihal Route to 
frontier post. PoruLatioy, 26,884. The site has Srinagar, via the Chonab valley and Islamabad, 
to be changed every few ycars, as the river| about 163 miles, only to he used by special permit 
changes its bed. The water of the Indus is safe, | from the Kashmir State Council.) 
but the well water causes boils. This is a great| 413 miles. Gujrat (Punjab), the starting point 
caravan centre for the Povinda warrior merchants. | of the picturesque Pir Panjal route to Kashmir, 
Thirty-two miles west is the famous Hindu-Muslim ! rising to 12,000 fect above sea, hy 15 stages, with 
Shrine of Sakhi Sarwar, near which also is buried | gye rest-houses. Parts of this are impassable in 
Nanak, the Guru of the Sikhs. The hill sanita-| winter, Thetown, rort'tTION under 20,000, isvery 
rlum of Shaikh Budin, 4,516 feet above sea, Is 67) ancient, and is famous for leather and damascene 
miles north of Dera Ismail Khan. Tank, @)| work, ‘The hattle-field of Chillianwallak (between 
cantonment for the Punjab Irregulars, on the the British and the Sikhs), one of the fiercest ever 
Indus, the capital of a little frontier state, is 30 fougnt in India, is 12 miles distant. 431 miles, 
miles from Dera Ismail Khan, and about 40 miles | raja Musa,(K.), junction for Dera Ismail Khan, 
from this, or 70 miles from Dera Ismail Khan, is ¢te., (vide ante). 452 miles, Jhelum (‘T.B.), the 
Bunnoo or Edwardesabad, named after Sir| point of departure for Kashmire by the beautiful 
Herbert Edwardes; a military post and seat of a] Punch route, via the town and principality of that 
deputy commissioner, 60 miles south-west of name, tributary to Kashmir. ‘This route is 190 
Kohat on the Afghan border. P.W.D. bu:galow.| miles long, in 14 stages, with few rest houses. 
Bungalows all the way from Tank. | Good fishing at Tangrot, 2 marches north, with 

200 miles. Kundian; junction for Marl (86) bungalow. 479 miles, Sohawa (R.). 506 miles, 
railles), on the Indus, #06miles, Haranpur ; junc-| Laham (flag station), two miles from the very 
tion for Kheura (9 miles). 312 miles, Malakwal| interesting Manikyela Tope, 127 feet in diameter, 
(R.); junction for Bhera(17 miles). 357 miles, | two iniles north-west of which is Court's Tope. 


Lala Musa (R.), the junetion with the | 322 miles. Rawal-Pindi (R. & B.), a thriving 
PUNJAB ROUTE MAIN LINE. ; Modern town (rorcLaTioN 73,795), with large 


On leaving Lahore the train reaches at 354 miles, cantonments for British and native troops, a com- 
Shahdara (5 miles from Lahore), across the Ravi, ! missioncrship, 174 miles from Lahore, and the start 
and a mile from the station is the mausoleum of’ ing point for the Jhelum Valley tonga route to 
the Emperor Jehangir and his favourite wife, Nur Afwrree and Srinagar, Horeis—Rowbury’s: 
Jehan, with minarets and cupolas, but the Sikhs, Powell's; Rawal-Pindi; Imperial; Stewart's: 
took away to Amritsar, as they did from the Bryant, Club, It is a walled town of mud 
Lahore buildings, most of the marble facing. houses, and is an excellent, coul station, 
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though somewhat 
with an oll fort, 
palace; 
change; arsenal: cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
lines, and a Governinent stud, where a horse fair 
is held annually. ‘The place is a!so served hy the 
branch line from Lala Musa. The Salt Range 
between the Jhelum and the Indus is 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high, barren on the surface, but rich in 
pure salt, worked by mining or in quarries; also 


but well drained; 
Shah Soojah’s brick 
normal and other schools; branch ex- 


rainy, 
and 


in iron ore, coal, alum, saltpetre, sulphur, anti- | 


mony, and gold dust, at Kalabagh, on the Indus, 
where the salt is shipped. From Pindi it is 
30 mils (B.F. half way) by tonga (hook hefore- 
hand with the Imperial Carriage Co. at Rawal- 
Pindi) to Murree, a hill station and sanitarium, 
7,500 feet above sea, on the summit of an irregular 
ridge with beautiful views. Horeis—Rowbury’ 
Viewfurth; Travellers’; Powell's; | Mellor's; 
Gerard's; Imperial. Club—New Murree Limited. 
European shops. Lawrence school, Hence to 
Abbottabad in 4 marches on one of the finest roads 
in the Himala Through Murree pases the 
Kashmir Post Route (railway projected). 

‘The tonga leaving Pirdi before daylight connects 
at Murree with one running to Garhi, where the 
night is passed in a well-appointed bungalow, The 
next day another tonga reaches Baramulla. No 
luggage must exceed a maund per package. 
Heavy luggage inust xo by bullock cart, corrying 
15 maunds. At Baramulla, a legion of covered 
boats await their prey. ‘The boats, with 5 rowers, 
reach Srinagar in a day and a half. Travellers 
alsu branch off ere fur the hill station of Gulmerg, 
18 miles up hill, Hotel, church, &c., in July and 
August. It is 2,500 feet higher than, and 12 miles 
distant from Srinagar (PoruLaTion, over 150,000), 
the capital of Kashmir (area, 25,000 square miles; 
POPULATION, 2,500,000), on the Jhelum, 5,000 feet 
above sea, on one side of the far-and-justly-famed 
Vale of Kashmir, surrounded by snow-capped 
mountains, It is the summer seat of the Maharaja, 
and of a Resident, and was a favourite retreat 
of the Mogul Emperors, Itis 2 to 3 miles long, 
and has « mixture of Hindu and Moslem build- 
ings, temples, and mosques; with seven bridges 
supported by deodara logs. English trees and 
fruits grow in the rich soil. Several bungalows 
have been built by the Maharaja for visitors, who 
come here between April and October, but as they 
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(are usually crowded in the season, many prefer 
jhouse-boats. Permission to remain must be 
jobtained from the Resident on arrival, All 
Visitors have to report to an officer specially 
appointed to attend to their comfort, and have to 
(sign receipt of a book of regulations by which 
jthey are bound. Here are many jewellers’ 
; papier-maché, and metal workers’ shops, and 
shawl factories; Shah Jehan's Juma Musjid, or 
great Mosque, about 400 feet square, resting on 
| 384 deodara logs; the Maharaja's old and new 
Pandrattan Temple; the tomb of 
tin ul Abudin, under an eight-sided dome of the 
fifteenth century, now a granary. The Alli Musjid 
(built 1471),on the Eedzah Space,where plane trees, 
| 30 fect round, are seen; the Pathar Masjid, 1€0 feet 
‘ong, was built by Nurmahal, Moore's “Light of 
‘the Hareem.” Within a short distance of the town 


j palaces; 


+ {ave the Dal, or City Lake, 5} miles by 24 miles, 


with floating gardens and flood-gates into the 
river; Nasseeb Bagh (garden) and grove of 
planes, Shalimar Bagh, a garden of terraces and 
fountains, one-third of a mile along the Mar Canal; 
and another garden, Neshab Bagh. Overlooking 
j the city are a temple called Shankur Charah ; 
‘the stone-built Fort of Hari Parbat, three- 
| quarters of a mile round, erected 1597; and the 
Takht-i-Suliman, or Solomon's Throne, a peak 
800 feet above the river, which the natives ascend 
Ist May, from which Haramak Mountain can be 
xeen in the distance. Near Kanbal is Mansubul 
Lake, 3 miles long, with remains of gardens and 
a temple. English quarters, with church, in 
Mansi Bagh. Bachelor’s quarters in Chenar 
Bagh, The city itself is cramped and dirty, but 
good water islaid on, ‘The bulk of the peuple are 
Mohammedans, but the rulers are Dogra Rajputs. 
‘The people are noted for cowardice; they speak a 
language allied to both Persian and Hindi. for they 
have been many tiues subjected, The State of 
Kashmir is governed by & Rajput Maharaja, the 
first of whose line was governor of Juinmu under 
Ranjit Singh (who annexed it 1819) when the 
British conquered the Punjab, and he bought it 
frou the latter for 75 lakhs of rupees. Jslamabad 
is an interesting town, further up the Jhelum, 
noted for sulphureous springs. Five miles north 
are the ruins of Sartand, the chief portion of 
which is a huge temple, of Aryan or Bactrian 
architecture dating from 3rd or 4th century a.v. 
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The British outpost of Giluhit is 230 miles, in 


about 23 stages, from Srinagar, whence also is the 
principal route for Leh, in Ladakh, in 19 stages, 


Returning to Rawal-Pindi, the line goes on to 
(531 miles) Golra, junction of the branch line to 
Kasalgarh (70 miles), which is to be continued 
to Marram., From Kasalgarh, by tonga, 30 miles 
to Kohat, a trading station, fortified, with a 
POPULATION of 12,000, at the foot of the Afridi Hills, 
Bungalow; Cantonments; Buddhist remain: 
healthy. 542 miles, Kala-ka-Sarai, or Sarai 
Kala, one mile from the extensive ruins of Taxila 
or Shab Deri, covering an area of 6 square miles, 
among which 55 Buddbist topes. or stupas, have 
heen traced, the most interesting and Lest pre- 
served in the provinee, All the way from the 
Jhelum to Afghanistan are scattered many Bud- 
dhist and Grieco-Bactrian remains. 551 miles, 
Hasan Abdul(R.); thestation for Abbottabad, 
42 miles by tonga (book with the Dak Contractor), 
via Haripur, a large native town, with bungalow. 
Abbottabad is a hill station and cantonment, 5,000 
feet above the sea, A route runs hence to 
Srinagar, 154 miles, striking the Jhelum Valley 
road below Muzaffarabad, £63 miles, Lawrence- 
pur, and 572 miles, (ampbellpur and Hamal- 
pur, all having small cantonments near them, 
580 miles, Attock Bridge, 4 miles from Attock 
(B.). Here are a strong-looking Fort, built by 
Akbar, 1581; fine bridge over the Indus, and a 
tunnel road under the river. The Kabul river 
joins the Indus near this, through the Khazber 
Pass, by which Alexander marched, and which was 
traversed by the British in the Afghan wars of 
1839-42 and 1879-80. From here boats may be 
hired at a few days’ notice to Dera Ismail Khan, 
5 days, 683 miles, Khairabad (It.), on the 
opposite hills, and 600 miles, Naushahra canton- 
ment (B.), which lies on the road to Civitral and 
the Pamirs, | Fifteen miles north is Hoti Mardan, 
a cantonment 7 miles from the extensive Buddhist 
ruins of Takhti Bhar. 613 miles, Pabbi, is the 
station for the sanitarium of Cherat (B.), 18 miles 
distant, 4,500 feet above sea, Carriages to Shah- 
kot, at the foot of the hills, thence 5 miles by bridle 
road, 


624 miles. Peshawar, 281 miles from Lahore. 
Hotel: Rozario, District headquarters, a commis- 
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sionership, an important divisional command, anda 
military station on the Afghan frontier, 1,070 feet 
above sea. Porrration, 84,190, chiefly Mohamme- 
dan, Church; mission (founded by Gen. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes) with the most artistic and appropriate 
church in India, Here ends the Grand Trunk 
Road from Calentta, 1,423 miles long, begin 1836. 
Peshawar was the ancient capital of Gandhara, 
but the p.esent town was fonnded by Akbar, aud 
afterwards made the capital of East Afghanistan. 
Tt was taken by Ranjit Singh, who half ruined 
desecrated the mosques and tombs, built a fort and 
magazine, 220 yards square, onthe site of the Bala 
Hissar, and converted a large serai into the gover- 
nor’s house, or Ghor Katri, a pile of buildings 250 
feet square. Interesting bazaars, mosques, &c.; 
but yet more interesting are the specimens of the 
fine Pathan or Afghan race, whose languages are 
Pushtu and Persian. though some speak Hindu- 
stani. Peshawar is the greatest commercial mart 


in this part cf Central Asia for the merchants of 
at, 


Bokhara, Ko 
Afghanistan, 


627 miles, Peshawar Cantonment (B.), the 
terminus of the North-West Railway. Hotel— 
Lansdowne. Good gardens, Water laid or 
About, 5,00) troops are permanently stationed here 
to guard the frontier. In the Mutiny year, 1857, 
when the camp numbered 10,000 natives and 2,500 
Europeans, the natives were skilful 
Herbert Edwardes and Briga 
operation styled a “master stroke” by Sir John 
Lawrence, It turned the tide: and doubtful chiefs 
and their levies came to the English side directly. 
Strong son works have been executed, 


Khiva, West Turkestan, and 
e the Edwarées Gate. 


y disarmed by 
er Cotton, an 


A drive of 15 miles brings usto the Khaiber Pass 
(permission required; bungalow at Jamrud, 104 
miles), through which passes the road leading to 
(190 miles) 

Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, a country 
at present closed to foreigners, 


Afghanistan is nominally under the protection 
of Great Britain; its independence is maintained 
in order that a “ buffer state” may exist between 
India and Russian Turkestan, both of which 
powers have railways to the frontier. By agree- 
ment no European travellers are given safe 
conducts into Afghanistan, or allowed to enter or 


e 
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pass through the country, and it is improbable | 


that the short rallway required to unite the 
Indian and European systems at Peshawar or 
Kushk will be made for many years, or that the 
region intervening will be open for travel, explora- 
tion, or exploitation. 


History.—“ He who is master of Kabul.” 
the prov “is Emperor of Hindustan.” In 
1838. Lord Auckland, desiring to put Shah Sujah 
on the throne in place of Dost Mohammed, a tool 
of Russia, met Ranjit Singh at Ferozepore, 1858. 
and Lord Keane was sent to occupy Kabul. 1839, 
by way of the Bolan Pass and Ghasni. ‘The 
murder of the envo: ir A. Burnes, 2nd Novem- 
her, 1841, ed by the murder, 23rd 
December. of General Macnaghton. The British 
000, with 13,000 camp followers, began | 
from Kabul by the Khaiber Pass on 
the 6th January, 1842, and by the 12th it was 
destroyed through cold. hunger, and the attacks 
of the enemy—all except one man, Dr. Brydon, 
who reached Jellalabad on the 13th. 
relief of Jellalabad, and the defeat of Akbar 
‘8 army by Generals Pollock and Nott, 
Afghanistan was evacuated: acamp of observa: 
tion being maintained at Peshawar. After the 
death of Dost Mohammed the Amir, Shere Ali, 
defeated his brother, 4th January, 1869; and on 
the 27th March he was, at his own desire, received 
by the Viceroy at Ambala, to cement an alliance 
between the Government and himself as an inde- 
pendent sovereign. 


In 1878, when the relations with Russia were un- | 
certain, Shere Ali thought fit to receive # Russian 
mission, and to decline one from the Viceroy, and 
war wasdeclared, Gen. Brown entered Jellulabad, 
19th Dec. by the Khathor Pass; another force 
entered Kandahar by the Bolan’ Pass, 8th Jan., 
1879, Shere Ali tied to Russia. His son Yakoob 
signed, 3rd May, the treaty of Gandamak, 
hy which a strip of land near Quetta, on the 
Bolan Pass, was made over to the British, 
and greater control was acquired over the 
passes. The British retired, and Sir L. Cavagnari 
went to Kabul as Envoy. On the 3rd Sept. he and 
the other memLers of the Embassy were massacred 
by the Afghans. Gen. Reberts occupied Jellala- 
bad and Kabul (Oct.), and the enemy were defeated 
in several actions between Dec., 1879, and 19th 
April, 1880, when Sir D. Stewart deteated 30,000 at 
Ahmedkeyl. Upon the defeat of Gen. Burrows, 
at Maiwand, Sir F. Roberts proceeded to Kandahar 
and defeated Ayub Khan, 3rd Sept. Yakub being 
deposed, was succeeded hy Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, 
and fied to Persia, After rome negotiation, an 
arrangement was effected with the new ruler, by 
which he was to be guided in all foreign affairs by 
the advice of the Indian Government, receiving 
an annual subsidy, 
friendly, and in 1895 sent his son, Sirdar Nasrullah 
Khan, to England on a visit. A conference took | 
place in 1885 between the Amir and Lord Dufferin, 


i 
says | 


‘After the ; 


Abdurrahman remained | 


lasting some weeks, during which the Afghans 
iwere sitddenly attacked by the Russians at 
| Pendjel, ‘This led to active preparations and nego- 
tiations, a compromise being eventually effected 
jand war avoided, and the delimitation of the 
Russo-Afghan frontier, long contemplated, was 
| ultimately settled at St. Petersburg in 1887, 


Jellalabad (rorunation, 12,000), 60 miles 
‘west of Peshawar, on the Kabul River, is 
| noted for the defence made by Sir R. Sule in 
1842 against the Afghans, until relieved by 
| GeneeAl Potluck. Hn wan occupied by the British 


| in the 1878-79 war, 


| Ghazni ((ihuznee) is famous for its chief, 
Mahmood, who invaded India in 1024 a.p. It is 
1210 miles west of Peshawar aud 5 miles south- 
west of Kabul on the road to Kandahar, 215 miles 
Ifurther, though the distances by road are son.e- 
what greater. It was occupied by Lord Keane in 
1839, and was taken by General Nott in 1842, but 
eventually restored. 


Afghanistan is the country of the Pushtus, 
some of whom have settled in Northern India, 
| The Pamir Range, on the north of Afghanistan, is 
a ridge 25,000 to 26,000 feet high, the lowest 
pass being 12,000 feet. The Hindu Kush (or Cau- 
casts), to the north, is a range 19,000 feet high at 
one point, dividing the country from the Oxus 
and Turkestan. Bokhara (ancient Bactria) is 
500 to 600 miles north-west of Kabul, down the 
Oxus; Herat is 450 miles west. Kandahar claims. 
Alexander (Iskandcer) the Great for its founder. 
He entered India by way of the Kabul river and 
Khaiber Pass (the route afterwards followed by 
| Mahmood of Ghuzni, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shalt), 
crossed the Indus at Attock, and defeated Porus, 
on the Hydaspes, in the Punjab, 326 nc. 


From Kabul it is 630 miles to Yarkand, 
capital of the Russian protected State of East 
Turkestan. Porveatios, 80,000, nearly all Mo- 
hammedan, It stands ina wild, snow-bound region, 
19,000 feet above sen of the Ganju Pass. Tt 
j belonged to the Attalik Ghazi, and is by some 


| supposed to represent the real ancient Scythia, 


‘the home of Gog and Magog. 


From Peshawar it is 550 miles to Herat, and 
' thence 275 miles to Merv, and 930 to Khiva, 
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BENGAL ROUTE. 

CALCUTTA TO DARJEELING, PURNEAH, 
MUZAFFERPUR, GHORAKPUR, AND 
NAIPALGANJ. 

Terminus at Sealdah, 

Sandarbands Section. 

‘This district, practically the Delta of the Ganges, 
lying to the south and east of Calcutta, is a low, 
sandy net-work of canals and rivers, thickly 
covered with jungle and trees (hence the vame, 
signifying “beutiful forests”), at some seasons 
very unhealthy, It extends from the Hughli to the 
Maina or Ganges, 160 miles miles, over an 
area of 6,500 square miles, two-thirds of which are 
under cultivation. Of the 12 or 14 principal creeks 
running up from the sea the deepest is the Matlah, 
on which is the town of Port Canning. 

Southward from Sealdah the first station is 
(3 miles) Ballyganj, the junction for Budge- 
Budge, 14 miles distant. 10 miles, Sonarpur, 
junction for Canning Town, 18 miles. 38 miles, 
Diamond Harbour, where the mails for Europe 
are transferred, Steamer to Tamluk for 
Midnapur. 

Northward from Sealdah we come to (4 miles) 
Dum-Dum, 48 miles, Bongong, the junction for 
Ranaghat, 20 miles further. From Bongong to 
(74 miles) Jessore, a small town of 9,000 people, 
in the district of thesame name. 91 miles, Nawa- 
para. Steamers hence te Chittagong, at one 
time the second port in India, 342 miles east of 
Calcutta, in a fiat part of the Bay of Bengal, 
between the Ganges and the Burmese frontier, 
7 miles from the mouth of the River Karnafali. 
Poprvtation, 24,070. Churches, chapels, Govern- 
ment school, club, dik bungalow, &. The district 
yleldsrice, salt, indigo, and jute; cotton and coffee 
are grown, and boat building is carried on. Hun- 
dreds of square miles of forests clothe the surround- 
ing hills, inhabited by the Kookies and other wild 
tribes, all Non-Aryan, descended from the original 
natives of India. ‘They are described as a simple, 
honest, merry people, who exhaust the iand by a 
process of ‘‘jooming.” ‘The road from Chittagong 
to Doadkandy, 124 miles long, was one of the first 
English roads made in India, viz., 1808-10, and 
was found of use in the Burmese war, N.E. mon- 
soon, October to April, From Nawapara, or from 
Chandpur, Dacca on the Assam Route, may also 
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| be reached. The line is continued to (109 miles) 
| Khulna (R.), the terminus, whence local steamers 
| (io food) connect daily with the Flotilla service to 
; Barisal. Thence weekly to Noakhali, 9 miles 
further. There is also a daily service, via Barisal, 
to Chandpur, 

Eastern Section. 

From Sealdahto(4miles)Dum-Dum Junction. 
‘The headquarters of the Bengal artillery till 1852, 
and sometime residence of the ex-Amirs of Sindh. 
‘The name comes from the noise made by a battery. 
14 miles, Barrackpur; a cantonment, and the 
country seat of the Viceroy, in an English-looking 
park of 250 acres, containing fine trees, a menag- 
erie, aviary, race-course, and ghéts down to the 
river; and the grave of Lady Canning. Church, 
school, and hotel, and cantonments for English 
troops, stationed here since 1857. The natives call 
it Chanack, from Job Charnock, the founder of 
Calcutta, who had a bungalow here, 1689. Porv- 
LATION, 20,980, Hot and moist, with a rainfall of 
60 inches. 

23 miles, Nalhati; Jubilee bridge to East 
Indian Route. 45 miles, Ranaghat (R.), junction 
for the Sandarbands Section. 57 miles, Bagula, 
for 

Krishnaghar, the chief town of Nuddea 
district, 64 miles north of Calcutta, near the 
Hughli. Government college and school, # church, 
and mission schools; manufactures of coloured clay 
figures, and indigo factories. Porutation, 26,500. 
103 miles, Poraadaha (R.); junction for Goa- 
undo, one of the starting points of the Assam 
Route. 121 miles, Damukdea, near the constantly 
shifting banks of the Ganges, which is crossed by 
ferry steamer (R.) to (133 miles) Sara Ghat, 
whence the line is narrow gauge, 


From Damukdea Ghdt there is almost daily 
steamer service to Rampur-Boalia, and from there 
a tri-weekly. connection to Maldah, whence there 
is a road to the river opposite Rajmahal on the 
East Indian Route. 


157 miles. Nattur(R.). On the down trains a 
dressing bell gives notice to be ready for the ferry. 
245 miles, Parbatipur (R.); junction for the 
Western Section, and also for Jatrapur, one of 
the starting-points for the Assam Route. Ferries 
from Khaunia to Teesta Ghats, and across the 
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Dharlia. Teesta is the junction for Mogal Hat’ 


and Torsa in Cooch or Kuch Behar, a native 
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Sappers and Miners, &e, Hope ‘Town station ix 


| 13 miles distant. ‘The climate is equal to that of 


state and town under a Maharaja, lying near the | Simla, Oaks, rhododendrons, and other trees grow 


Brahmaputra, PorvLatioy of the town, 10,000; of | 


the state, 578.868, ‘The principal square is partly 
surrounded by handsome public buildings, and 
contains a large tank of good drinking water, Fine 
new palace of the Maharaja. 


From Parbatipur the mai 


Tine runs to (306 miles) 


Jalpaiguri (R., B.), the junction for Mal-Bazaar | 
From here there is | 


and Dam Dim, 31 miles. 
good view of the Himalayas, 329 miles, 81 

(R.,B.), whence runs the Testa Valley Road to 
Katempong and Tibet. 
narrow gauge (metre) with the narrower gauge 
(2 feet) unique little Darjeeling line, which climbs 
the hills through glorions scenery. 348 miles, 
Tindaria(R.). 361 miles, Kurseong (Rt.), where 
thick clothing should be donned in the dressing 
rooms at the station, if not already done at Silliguri. 
At Kurseong are the Clarendon Hotel and some 
schools, 376 miles, @hoom (4 miles from Darjee- 
ling). where is an interesting Buddhist monastery. 
The total length of this line is 514 miles, and in 
this distance it rises nearly 6,000 feet (each 1,000 


feet heing marked by notice hoard) in about six | 


hours, exclusive of halt for lunch, 


Darjeeling, the most beautiful hill station in 
India, 7,200 fect above sea, Average temperature, 
In British Sikkim, horght from the Raja of 
Sikkim in 1885. It stands on the borders of Nepal 
and Bhutan, surrounded by glorious scenery, 
including eternal snow, and is divided from Tibet 
hy seven majestic ranges of the Himalayas, which, 
at the splendid peak of Aénchin Junga, rise 28,176 
feet, and at Mount Everest 29,002 fect, ahove sea. 
Two others, as yet unnamed, are believed to he 
still higher. 

Horers.—Grand; 
Darjeeling. 

Boarding Houses numerous. 
and native shops. 


Drum Druid; Woodlands: 
Good European 
Ciep: Darjeclin 

Summer quarters of the Viceroy. Clubs: 
theatre and assembly rooms; churches, chapels, 
and several schools for English children; hospital 
and barracks for invalids; and $0 tea plantations, 
extending over 15,500acres. Cinchona bark and 
ipecacuauha (at Sukua) are also grown. Canton- 
ments at Jelapahar and Sinchur for the Seebundy 

6 


This is the junction of the | 


ina soil of primitive rock. 
To the cast lies Bhutan, bordering on Tibet; 


| chief town, Punakha or Dosen, 96 miles front 


Darjecling. Iv 1869 (during a civil war among the 
rival chiefs) the great monastery at ‘Tassicl 
| with its rich library, was destroyed, PorcLatioy 
stated at 20,600, probably much more, 


Western Section. 

Change from Eastern Section at Parbatipur 
Junction (R. 263 miles, Dinajpur, a civil 
station on the River Purnabhaba, Government 
school, Raja's old palace and mosque. 301 miles. 
Barsoi, junction for Kissenganj, 27 miles. 382 
| miles, Katihar. From here it is 16 miles by 
rail to Manihari Ghat, whence there is a ferry 
to Sakrigali Ghat for Sabibganj on the Lust 
Indian Route, 349 miles, Purniah., Govern- 
ment offices in the Maharajganj suburb; school, 
hospital, and several indigo works. 3 
! Anchera and Kanwa Ghats... Darbhanga (I.), in 
\Tirhoot, a great indigo district, Seat of 
Maharaja. Junction of a line, 61 miles Jong. to 
Bairagnia, on the road te Katmandu (4,000 
' fect), the capital of the izdependent protected 
| state of Nepal. 
| Returning to Darbhanga, the next place of 
importance is Samastipur (U.), the junction for 
Semaria Ghat (28 miles), whence there is a ferry 
to Mokamuly on the Bust Judi Route, Mozag- 
farpur (R.), district headquarters, in the Patna 
division, Porvuatioy, 49,190, CLers—Mezuf- 
ferpore and Tirhoot Planters’. Here are several 
good schools and large bazaars, with two temples 
intheirmidst. Thisis the junction for Motiar(R.), 
49 miles, and Bettiah, 76 miles. Sonepur; 
ferry to Patna, on the East Indian Route. Frou 
Sonepur to (30 miles) Chapra (K.), 2 civil station 
on the low hanks of the Ganges, Steamers on 
the river. Porrnattoy, 57,352. Here are English 
and native (Mahajan) indigo and other factories: 
several mosques and temples, a bazaar, with a 
German Lutheran church, government school and 
hospital, and opium agency. ‘The Tirhoot indigo 
country and the Terai jungle district of Nepal lie 
east and north. 6S miles. 
! miles. Gorakhpur, © civil and military station, 


jong. 
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in North-West Provinces, on the Taptee, 61 miles | reclaimed from the jungle, and employing 309,000 
north of Azimgurh, 525 miles from Caleutta, in a| coolics. The output in 1894 was 94,829,058 Ibs. 
pleasant and cool spot, under the Terai, 330 feet | Other 


c cn. PUI N, 62, . tare 43 . 
above sea, Porctariox, 62,620. Schools! ingia.rubber, silk. Good india-rubber, or caout- 
collector's office in the Basatpur fort. ‘The town, 


7 miles round, contains the old Imambara, palace| “NS as been introduced for eultivation. The 
of the Kings of Oudh, two brick!mosques, and some | Duflln Negi, and other hill tribes are on the 
Hindu temples. Monkeys swarm here. Junction | Tibet border. Elephant, tiger, buffalo, rhinoceros 
for Uskra Bazaar, 39 miles. 219 miles, Man~/ deer, saipe, and other game, 

Kapur (R.). Junction for Ajodhya Ghat, 20; 

miles distant, where is a ferry to Ajodhya, on the Southern Section. 

Rohitkhand Route. 236 miles, Gonda (wolf! 
hunting here), from which it is 28 miles, by palki 
or elephant, to Balrampur. Gonda is the june- 


productions are rhea, or China grass, 


Leave Caleutta by the Bengal Route for Goa- 
lando (150 miles), wheuce there is a steamer 
tion for Bahram Ghat, where there is a ferry to Fetes seer) a mre asters 
Gograghat, on the Kolélkhand Route, for Luck- pee ae tee ete 


noe At 306 wiles: Nadpalgan) Road, i» the e0mer Teaves Gonlando daily at daybreak for 
terminus of the line, and the station for Satena | Silchar (Cachar), calliug on the upward journey at 


26 feet) in Nepyil. | Kadirpur, Bohar, Kamola Ghat, and Narayan- 
| ganj,70 miles, whence they proceed to Dhubri (see 
ASSAM ROUTE. next page). From Narayanganj rail is taken for, 
CALCUTTA TO DACCA, SHILLONG, MANI-, (10 miles), Dacca (B.), more accurately Dhnalka, * 
commissionership, revenue circuit, and ancient 
PUR, JORHAT, AND MAKUM. | city, founded about 400 a.p., on the Buriganga, & 
‘This is one of the most beautiful trips in India, | bend of the Brahmaputra, 190 miles north-east of 
especially if the outward journey is made by one | Calcutta, Port1ation, 82,821, chiefly Mohammed- 
section and the return journey by the other. Of| ans, of a fanatical character. Soil, a red clay, 
the two, the northern is the quicker. Only a few| 20 feet above the river. Good water from the 
years ago this trip was impracticable for ordinary | works, Club; Dacca bank; the Dacca News: 
travellers, the journey up and down occupying | suspension bridge, and a Gothic bridge; shops it 
considerably over a month; but now that a rapid | the Chowra, about a quarter of a mile square. The 
daily mail service has been established, the return. town was formerly a seat of the Mohammedan 
journey to Gauhati is brought within four days government of Beugal, and has remains of Shah 
‘The Brahmaputra has rightly, Jehangir's mosque and castle; the Nawdb's 
heen stylud the Rhine of India,” but from the palace; old factories of the Portuguese, Dutel, 
fact that the snow-capped Himalayas run almost) and French; and of 20) to 300 temples, whose 
parallel with it for much of the way traversed, it! minarets and spires are seen all over the town: 
is so much the grander, The steamers are com-| besides traces in the jungle of Dhaka Ishwari, 
fortable and well-appointed. N.B.—From May to| the first town. English, Roman Catholic, Arme- 
October full provision must be made against the| nian, and Greek churches and chapels; gover 
rains. ment college and normal school; courts and jails 
Assam is a Chief Commissionership (including | bank; the Pogose school, founded by @ native 
Gooch Behar and Sylhet, added 1874) in the, gentleman; park and race-course; and the Mitforl 
Brahmaputra valley, under the Himalayas, ceded , hospital, founded by a former judge. Tea, coffe, 
by the Burmese 18 46,341 square miles, betel nut, and jute are grown; indigo does mt 
Pout: LATION, nearly in 22,408 towns, &e.| pay. Among the manufactures peculiar to the 
was discovered here, by the Messrs.| town are violins (sarwejis), bracelets, necklaces 
in the first Burmese war, and was planted made from sea shells, and idols of polished Ulack 
The tca plantations cover a space of stone, ‘The beautiful shawl scarfs, must 
1,950.00 aer 900 beins cultivated. partly, fine géld, augysil¥er work, for which the place 


and Dhawalagivi (26, 


Bru 


215° 


famous, Lave considerably declined since the loss | Panji, a disused sanitarium, in the Kossiah Hills, 
of the government bounty, and are now only made , 495 miles north-east of Calcutta, and 4,600 fect 
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to order. ‘ 


18 wiles. Kurmitolla (R.). 85 miles, My- 
mensingh, or Nasirabad ; is the district head- 
quarters, 280 miles north-cast cf Calcutta, on the 
Brahmaputra. Porviatioy, about 12,000. Hospi- 
tul, government schools, and jail; with some 
indigo works. At Duryapur is the large o'd palace 
ofthe Maharaja of Susong. Jamalpur, 82 miles 
off, across the river, is a sub-station, with a popu- 
lation somewhat larger than Mymensingh. In the 
wet seagon there is a daily steamer to Fenchuganj 
(2 days), 14 miles south of Sylhet. After leaving 
Narayanganj the steamer proceeds up the river: 
Surma to §ylhet, or Silhet,a civil station, 330 
miles north-east of Calcutta. Porusatios, under 
20,000, Bangalow, bazaar, mission, and govern- | 
ment schopls aud jail. Many tea plantations in the 
vicinity; a call at any of the gardens will well 
teey the journey thither, and the hospitable | 
Assam planter will explain the whole process of | 
tea growing and manufacture, Coal-mines at | 
Larkadorig and Cherra Punji, in the hills; many | 


thousand acres of unexplored forest. | 


Bilchar, 300 miles north-east of Calcutta, is a! 
sudder court and military post, and the admnini- 
strative head - quarters of Cachar. Cachar 
Retreat Club; bungalow; palace of the Raja. 
Freehold plantations of tea, coffee, sugar, &c., 
cover the land around, which was reclaimed from 
the jungle by coolic labour. A Produce Fair, or , 
Mela, is held in December and January, lasting 
five days. Coarse cotton cloth, mosquito nets, and 
Pari rugs are manufactured. Hence by road, 108 
miles, with several bungalows, to Manipur 
(2,619ft.), capital of a native state, under a 
Maharaja, the scene of a massacre of the Resident | 
and other officials in 1891. Continuing on this 
Toute, the rail may be reached at Wuntho, in 
Burma. 

Between Silchar and Badarpur there is to be 
made a branch of the line now under construction | 
from Chittagong to Lumdung (junction for | 
Nowgong and Gauhai), Titabar, Sibsagar, and | 
Dum-Dum Fort on the existing line (see below). 


Thirty miles north of Sylhet (B. at Dumpep, | 
half way), short rail part of the way, is Cherra | 


"fall in the world; average, 463in. 


‘lou, a splendid point of view. 


above sea. 
iron, cassia, cotton, and betel nut. 


English fruits grow here; good coal, 
Meaviest rain- 
In 1861, it is 
said, 805in. fell. The Kossiah Hills are in line 
with the Garrows and Jainteah Hills, 6,000 fect 
high in one part, and abounding in fine scenery, 
‘They form an oblong of red and white granite, on 
Leds of white and red clays and sand. There is a 
good fall of 40 fect on the Burrapani, near Nank- 
Administration 
removed 1870, Hence the road proceeds to 
Shillong, a cantonment, and the seat of govern- 
ment, in the Khasi and Jainteah Hills; splendid 


‘climate, 8,500 feet above sea, on a plateau in a 


billy country. Motel and dak-bungatlow. 
This place may, however, be more speedily 


reached from Calcutta by the 


Northern Section 

of this route, which leaves the Bengal Route at 
Jatrapur, by an equally good daily service of 
mail steamers via Dhubri (B.H.); district head- 
quarters. Goalpara (B.) is reached about noon 
next day. Here are manufactures in iron, brass, 
Gauhati (B.) is reached 
the same night. Formerly the seat of the com- 
missioner of Assany under the Kossiah Hills, 455 
miles north-east Calcutta. Government 
schvols, clurch, and a pilgrims’ hospital. Rice, 
lac dye, and india-rubber are among the products, 
Hence it is 64 miles south by tonga to Shillong, 
just mentioned. B. at Barni Hat, 16 miles; 
Naya Bangla, 45 miles; Borpani, 54 miles; B.F. 
at Nangpoh, 32 miles. ‘There are many most 
interesting places in the of 
Gauhati, among others an old Hinda temple, on a 
hill near the town, 700 feet high, approached by 
granite steps encircling the hill, on which it is 
said 700 virgins reside. Also another temple on 
Peacock Island, in the river, close to the station, 


gold, silver, and silk, 


of 


neighbourhood 


From Gaulati it is a day's run (75 miles) to 
Tezpur (B.), 250 miles above Dhubri. District 
head-quarters of Durrung, and a military post. 
595 miles north-east of Calcutta, near the Bhutan 
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in North-West Provinces, on the Taptee, 61 miles 


north of Azimgurh, 525 miles from Caleutta, in a/ 


pleasant and cool spot, under the Terni, 330 feet 
above sea.  Poputatioy, 62,620. 
collector's office in the Basatpur fort. The town, 
7 miles round, contains the old Imambara, palace 
of the Kings of Oudh, two brick’mosques, and some 
Hindu temples. Monkeys swarm here. Junction 
for Uskra Bazaar, 39 miles. 219 miles, Man- 
kapur (R.). 
miles distant, where is a ferry to Ajodhya, on the 
Rohitkhand Route. 236 miles, Gonda (wolf 
hunting here), from which it is 28 miles, by palki 
or elephant, to Balrampur. Gonda is the june- 
tion for Bahram Ghat. where there ts a ferry to 
Gograghat, on the Rohilkhand Route, for Luck- 
now. At 306 miles, Naipalganj Road, is the 
terminus of the line, and the station for Sulena 
and Dhawalayiri (26,826 fect) in Nepiil. 


ASSAM ROUTE. 
CALC ‘A TO DACCA, SHILLON 
PUR, JORHAT, AND MAKUM. 


ANI- 


‘This is one of the most beautiful trips in India, 
especially if the outward journey is made by one 
section and the return journey by the other. Of 
the two, the northern is the quicker. Only a few 
years ago this trip was impracticable for ordinary 
vellers, the journey up and down occupying 
considerably over a month; but now that a rapid 
daily mail service has been established, the return 
journey to Gauhati is brought within four days 
from Calcutta, The Brahinaputra has right 
heen stylud the Rhine of India,” but from the 
fact that the snow-capped Himalayas ruu almost 
parallel with it for much of the way traversed, it 
is so much the grander. The steamers are com- 
fortable and well-appointed, N.B.—From May to 
October full provision must be made against the 
rains. 


Assam is 2 Chief Commissionership (including 
Cooch Behar and Sylhet, added 1874) in the 
Brahmaputra valley, under the Himalayas, ceded 
hy the Burmese 1826, Area, 46,341 square miles, 
Porv cation, nearly 54 millions, in 22,408 towns, &e. 
Tei discovered here, 1 by the Messrs. 
Bruce, in the first Burmese war, and was planted 
ISH, The tea ‘plantations cover a space of 

150,000 L000 being cultivated. 


ae 


arty: 


Schools; ; 


Junction for Ajodhya Ghat, 20! 


VERLAND GUIDE. 


reclaimed from the jungle, and ewploying 309,000 
jcoolies. The output in 1894 was 94,829,058 Ibs. 
Other productions are rhea, or China grass, 
ind 


rubber, silk. Good india-rubber, or caout- 
chouc, has been introduced for cultivation. The 
Duffla Nega, and other hill tribes are on the 
Tibet border. 
dcer, snipe, and other game. 


{ 


Elephant, tiger, buffalo, rhinoceros. 


Southern Section. 


Leave Caleutta by the Bengal Koute for Goa- 
undo (150 miles), whence there is a steamer 
service to Faridpur (Furreedpore), on the Ganges 
below Goalundo. PoruLatioy, 10,263. A dispatch 
steamer leaves Goalundo daily at day-break for 
Silchar (achar), calling on the upward journey at 

| Kadirpur, Bohar, Kamola Ghat, and Narayan- 
| Ganj, 70 miles, whence they proceed to Dhubri (see 
next page). From Narayanganj rail is taken for, 
| (10 miles), Dacca (B.), more accurately Dhaka, 
| commissionership, revenue circuit, and ancient 
city, founded about 400 a.v., on the Buriganga, 
Lend of the Brahmaputra, 190 miles north-east of 
| Calcutta, Porusatioy, 82,821, chiefly Mohammed- 
ans, of a fanatical.character. Soil, a red clay. 
20 feet above the river, Good water from the 
| works, Club; Dacea bank; the Dacca News: 
| suspension bridge, and a Gothic bridge; shops ia 
the Chowra, about a quarter of a mile square. The 
town was formerly a seat of the Mohammedan 
government of Bengal, and has remains of Shab 
| Jehangir’s mosque and castle; the Nawib’s 
palace; old factories of the Portuguese, Duteb, 
|and French; and of 20) to 300 temples, whose 
ainarets and spires are seen all over the town: 
besides traces in the jungle of Dhaka Ishwari, 
the first town. English, Roman Catholic, Arme- 
nian, and Greek churches and chapels; goveru- 
ment college and normal school; courts and jails 
bank; the Pogose school, founded by a native 
gentleman; park and race-course; and the Mitford 
hospital, founded by a former judge. Tea, coffee, 
| betel nut, and jute are grown; indigo does net 
pay. Among the manufactures peculiar to the 
town are violins (sarwejis), bracelets, necklaces 
imade from sca shells, and idols of polished black 
| stone, ‘The beautiful shawl scarfs, mustins, and 
fine Sold and Gilver work, for which.tRe place i+ 
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famous, have considerably declined since the loss 
of the government bounty, and are now only made 
to order. 


18 miles. Kurmitolla (It.). 85 miles, My- 
mensingh, or Nasirabad ; is the district head- 
quarters, 280 miles north-east of Calcutta, on the 
Brahmaputra. Porvnatros, about 12,000. Hospi- 
tal, government schools, aud jail; with some 
indigo works. At Duryapur is the large o!d palace 
ofthe Maharaja of Susong. Jamalpur, 32 miles 
off, across the river, is a sub-station, with a popu- 
ation somewhat larger than Mymensingh. In the 
wet seagon there is a daily steamer to Fenchuganj 
(2 days), 14 miles south of Sylhet. After leaving 


Narayanggnj the steamer proceeds up the river : 


Surma to §ylhet, or Silhet,a civil station, 330 
wiles north-east of Caleutta. Poruzatioy, under 
2,000. Bangalow, bazaar, mission, and govern- 
ment schopls and juil. Many tea plantations in the 
vicinity; a call at any of the gardens will well 
tepey the journey thither, and the hospitable 
Assam planter will explain the whole process of 
tea growing and manufacture. Coal-mines at 
Larkadorig and Cherra Punji, in the hills; many 
thousand acres of unexplored forest. 


Silchar, 300 miles north-east of Calcutta, i: 
sudder court and military post, and the admit 
strative head - quarters of Cachar. Cachar 
Retreat Club; bungalow; palace of the Raja. 
Frechold plantations of tea, cotlee, sugar, &c., 
cover the land around, which was reclaimed from 
the jungle by coolic labour. A Produce Fair, or 
Mela, is hel in December and January, lasting 
five di Coarse cotton cloth, mosquito nets, and 
Pari rugs are manufactured. Hence by rond, 108 
‘niles, with several bungalows, to Manipur 
(2619ft.), capital of a native state, under a 


S 


Maharaja, the scene of a massacre of the Resident , 


‘nd other officials in 1891. Continuing on this 


toute, the rail may be reached at Wuntho, in ; 


Burma. 


Between Silchar and Badarpur there is to be 
made a branch of the line now under construction 
fom Chittagong to Lumdung (junction for 
Nowgong and Gauhai), Titabar, Sibsagar, and 
Dum-Dum Fort on the existing line (see below). 


Thirty miles north of Sylhet (B. at Dumpep, 
half way), short rail part of the way, is Cherra 
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Paunji, a disused sanitarium, in the Kossiah Hills, 
495 miles north-east of Caleutta, and 4,600 feet 
above sea, English fruits grow here; good coal, 
iron, cassia, cotton, and betel nut. Iteaviest rain- 
fall in the world; average, 463in. In 1861, it is 
said, 805in. fell. ‘The Kossiah Hills are in line 
with the Garrows and Jainteah Hills, 6,000 fect 
high in one part, and abounding in fine scenery, 
They form an oblong of red and white granite, on 
beds of white aud red clays and sand. There is a 
good fall of 40 feet on the Burrapani, near Nank- 
‘lon, a splendid point of view. Administration 
removed 1870. Hence the road proceeds to 
Shillong, a cantunment, and the scat of govern- 
ment, in the Khasi and Jainteal Hills; splendid 
climate, 8,500 feet above sea, on a plateau In a 
hilly country. Hotel and dik-bungalow. 


This place may, however, be more speedily 
reached trom Calcutta by the 


i Northern Section 
| of this route, which leaves the Bengal Route at 
| Jatrapur, by an equally good daily service of 
| mail steamers via Dhubri (B.H.); district head- 
quarters. Goalpara (B,) is reached about noon 
next day. Here are manufactures in iron, brass, 
| gold, silver, and silk, Gawhati (B.) is reached 
the same night. Formerly the seat of the com- 
missioner of Assam, under the Kossiah Hills, 455 
Government 
schools, church, and a pilgrims’ hospital. Rice, 
Jac dye, and india-rubber are among the products, 
Hence it is 64 miles south by tonga to Shillong, 
just mentioned. B, at Barni Hat, 16 miles; 
Naya Bangla, 45 miles; Borpani, 54 miles; B.F. 
at Nangpoh, 32 miles. ‘There are many most 
interesting places in the of 
Gauhati, among others an old Hindu temple, on a 
hill near the town, 700 feet high, approached by 
granite steps encircling the hill, on which it is 
said 700 virgins reside. Also another temple on 
; Peacock Island, in the river, close to the station. 


miles north-east of Calcutta. 


neighbourhood 


| From Gauhati it is a day's run (75 miles) to 
‘Tezpur (B.), 250 miles above Dhubri. District 
| head-quarters of Durrung, and a military post, 
| 595 miles northteastof Calcutta, near the Bhutan 
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frontier, under the Himalayas, there inhabited by 
the Akhas hilltribes. Mission schools; ruins of old 
temples; and large tea plantations, Cantonment 
at Munyledve, 70 miles from Tezpur. The scenery 
is fine all the way, but the further up the wilder it 
becomes, and nowhere is the snowy range lost to 
view. South of Tezpur (by road) lies Nowgong, 
‘a deputy commissionership and military post, on 
the Kalang branch of the Brahmaputra, about 


400 miles north-east of Calcutta, among tea plau- ; 


tations. Several government vernacular schools, 
and the Rajkumar College for young chiefs. 


(olah Ghat, 100 miles further, the residence of an’ 


assistant-commissioner, has (ea plantations aud a 
miuket for cotton and rice. 


One day by steamer, from Tezpur, is Nigriting, 
whence there is road to Manipur, 210} miles, 
tia Golah (hat, 17 miles; Samaghling, 67 miles; 
Kohima, 34 miles; Manipur, 924 miles, From 


Gogaingaon, a very narrow gauge line runs to‘ 


Jorhat, 11 miles, and Titabar, 80 miles, on the 
line under construction to Dum-Dum Fort. By 
road, in a northerly direction, to Lakhimpur, on 
the Lucknow-Sitapur provincial line. 


One more day, by the river, brings us to Dib- 
rugarh; but half-way, in a southerly direction 
from the river, lics Sibsagar or Sibpur, an 
assistant-commissionership, 580 miles north-east 
of Calcutta, in an unhealthy spct, among tea 
plantations, Government schools, hospital, and 


American Baptist Mission, where the Orunodoé, in | 


the Assamese language. is published. Dibrugarh 
(B.) is a deputy-commissionership and military 
post, near the Tibet Frontier. Club. Several tea 
factories and plantations. Exports: ‘Tea; coal; 
petroleam; and caoutchouc. This is the terminus 
of the river trade, as the steamers do not run 
further. From here the tea plantations extend for 
some distance; as much as 2,000 acres, in many 
cases, inone plantation. The journcy down stream 
requires three days only. 


From Dibrugarh there is railway accommoda- 
tion to Dum-Dum Fort (whence there is a line 
under construction to Chittagong), with branches 
to Dibing Bridge (57 miles from Steamer Ghat), 
and to Talap, 25 miles from Makum Junction. 
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| SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The mail route via Bombay gives the quickest 
access to Southern India from the west, but the 
country is more conveniently visited from Cu- 
‘ombo (Ceylon) by steamer daily to Tuticorin; 
‘through journey, 88 hours; fares, 48°69 first and 
| 24-38 second class; native servants, 7°63 rupees. 
| The South Indian Railway Guide (AMlustrated), 

| price 5 rupees, is the best guide book to the sights 
, of Southern India. 


| PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. 


Arua of the Presidency, 141,001 square miles. 
with a rorcLATioN (1891) of 39 millions, in 20 
{ districts, including the Nilgiri, It lies mostly 
on the Bay of Bengal, or east side of the penin- 
sula; a strip under the East Ghats, about 9 
miles long, trom Ganjam to Cape Comorin, taking 
in the Northern Cirears on the Golconda and} 
Orissa coast, and the North and South Carnatic 
on the Coromandel coast. It also includes the 
Haidarabad Ceded Districts, with South CanaraJ 
and the uative states of Travancore and Cochin, 
under the West Ghats, on the Malabar or west 
coast, and nearly surrounds the independent state 
of Mysore. The Ceded Districts and Mysore! 
form part of the interior table-land or Bala-Ghais| 
(ie. above the Ghats). 

‘The Presidency receipts (1894-95) were 134 mil- 
lion rupees, of which 5 were from land, and 1} 
million from salt, on which there is a fixed duty 
per maund. The expenditure was 9} millions. 
The Army (1893) consisted of 47,300 English and 
native troops. There were, in 1893, 24,316 scbovis, 
ete, with 754,404 scholars (mostly Hindu), in 
which English, Tamil (spoken by 15 millions.) and 
Telugu (by 20 millions) are taught. In ever 
direction telegraph lines are open: up the cast 
coast to Calcutta, and down it to Cape Comoris. ; 
and up the west coast to Bombay; and by way 
of Pambam to Ceylon. 


4 


Among the products are cotton, coffee, and car 
damoms, in Travancore; quinine, imported inte 
| the Nilgiris from South America, pepper. zinger. 
| rice, indigo, cinnamon; iron, near Porto Novo and 
! Calicut; sandal, teak, and other timber. chietly 0” 
| the Ghats of the west const—the cast coast b 
| mostly jungle and flat, but favourable to the 
| growth, of diemp and jute. Cotton is grown on 
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alnut 1,760,000 acres of the aren under govern-i 


ment control; coffee on about 65,000 acres, and 
indigo on about 440,000 acres. A Flora Sulrutice 
ofall the timber trees in South India is in progress. 
Though the long coast of this Presidency (viz., 
1.730 miles, or about half the whole coast of India) 
lus few good ports, there are above 140 places 
where cargo may be discharged. It has lizht- 
hiuses at different points. ‘Trank roads have 
len made to Bellary and Salem, &e., in the 
direction since followed by the rail. There are 
43,000 Tunksin the Presidency, all of native origin, 
aml surrounded by 50,000 miles of embankments. 


MADRAS. 

Madrissa (“+ College"), or Mandar-raj, but called 
by the natives Chennapatnam, the city of Chen- 
nappa (Coromandel Coast), a British settlement, 
(1639), formerly known as Fort St. George. It was 
the earliest acquired of the three factories which 
tormed the nucleus of British India; and here the 
great struggle with the French, seated at Pondi- 
cherry, was fought out. It was the most impor- 
tant of the Presidency towns till the Battle of 
Plassey gave Bengal to the East India Company 
anda safer position than Madras, 

It is the seat of the Governor of the Presidency ; 
‘he Chief Justice; the Commander-in-Chief; a 


Roman Catholic Archbishop, and a Protestant; 


Bishop. It stands on the low Coromandel coast, 
marked by alighthouse, &c., among plenty of wood, 
good roads, rivers, and canals, The Buckingham 
Canal extends to the Kristna and Godavery, 400 
miles. Good water. 

Pore Latiox.—1991, 452,518, including 40,000 
Europeans, Eurasians, and Native Christians; 
359,000 Hindus, and 53,000 Mohammiedans. 

Distaxces.—794 miles from Bombay by rail; 
1,062 miles from Calcutta (railway) and 770 by 
sea; 1,020 from Rangoon; 600 from Colombo 
1,780 from Singapore vid Negapatam and Penang ; 
7.313 from London, 

WrATHER.—March to October, hot and dry; 

s, October to December. The N.E. monsoon 


ni 


begins on the 15th October, and then the storm | 
flig is hoisted at the Master Attendant’s flagstaff. | 


Hottest months, May and June; coolest months, 
Decemberto February. Luwest range, 75°; highest 
range, 140°; 
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Sram Packet OFrices.—The P. & 0. Co. 
British India Co., Austrian Lloyd's Co., Messa- 
geries Maritimes, &c. The British India Co., by 
arrangement with the P. &(, Co., take passengers 
(at through rates) to Negapatam, Masulipatam, 
Vizagapatam, &e. ‘Their steamers run regularly 
across the Bay of Bengal to Rangoon, Moulmein, 
and other ports on the Burmese coast. The Clan 
and other lines call at Madras. The Asis 
steamers run regularly to Port Blai 
Andaman Islands, vid Rangoon, See Route 25. 

Layprxe.—By boats, inside an artificial har- 
bour, all the year round. Boat to pier costs up to 
| Rs, including luggage, Pier toll, 2 annas, Har- 
| bour dues on luggage, R.1 per ton of 50 cubic feet ; 
minimum charge, 4 annas. Porteraye by coolie, 
12 to 4 am Customs declaration has to be 
signed at the Custom House. 

Cow’ 
Rs.3 ; two-horse, Rs.7. 
day, except from stations. 
hour), per day, R.1Z8 annas; half-day, 12 annas; 
2amas per mile. Bullock carriages (2 miles an 
hour), per day, R.1; half-day, 8 annas; one mile, 
14 anna; 2 miles, 2 aunas, No other fares by 
distances, which are great. Tramcars between 
|suburbs and the chief points of the old town, 
| Native cars, Bath chairs. 
Horris.—Flphinstone; Royal; Buckingham ; 
| Victoria (Egmore); Lansdowne (Pier); Dent's 
| Gardens; Connemara; Wellington; Capper House 
| (Bench); Napier (Armenian Street) Charges: 
| Re.5 to Ra per day. 

Baxks.—National Bank of India; 
| Agra; Mereantile Bank of India, &e. 
| Curps.— Madras (comfortable quarters for 
| honorary members, members of the Bengal and 
; Byculla Clubs being so considered) ; Cosmopolitan, 
' (includes tie leading native gentlemen); Adyar 
| (open to ladies); Metropolitan; Boating and many 
j Athletic Clubs; Y.M.C.A. 

Newsparers,—Afail (afternoon); Times, Hindu, 
Standard (morning); Christian Patriot (weekly). 
Several periodicals in the native vernacular. 
oF Worsuir.—sSt. George's Protestant 
; St. Thome Roman Catholic Pro-Cathe- 
| dral; Scoteh Kirk; Free Church; Congregational, 

Baptist, Wesleyan, Methodist Episcopal, and 

Lutheran, Churches. Hindu Temples (none of 


yaNces.—Per day: one-horse carriage, 
No less charge than half 
Jinrikishas (4 miles an 


Madras 
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any importance); Parthasarady in Triplicane;} NORTHERN MADRAS ROUTE. 
Kandaswami, Ekambar Ishwaram, and two others] MADRAS TO GUNTAKAL, BELLARY. 
in Armenian Street, in Black Town; Kapal Ish- HAIDARABAD, BIJAPUR, POONA, AND 
BOMBAY. 
Terminus at Madras, Central Station, Broad 
|gauge. Throngh Ist and 2nd class carringes to 
OxsEcts oF Notick.—Fort St. George oulle] and from Bombay on mail trains. 


1680), with barracks, arsenal, and some Govern-| To Mapnas, from Bombay, 794 miles in 40 


ment Offices. Taken by the French 1746; restored ; hours by express, vin Borghat. Poona, 119 miles: 

. aa ed jy | Sholapur, 283 miles; Krishna Bridge, 427 miles; 
by treaty 1748; re-attacked in vain 1758. High} Kyddepore (Cuddapah), 632 miles; and Arkonam 
Court Buildings, in a sort of Hindu-Saracenic Junction, 751 miles. 


style, entirely built of Indian materials. Memorial, Madras to (6 miles)Connur, ciose to which are 
Hall, commemorative of delivery from the Mutiny. | the famous temples of Damodara, Perumal, and 
Government House. Statue of Sir T. Munro by; Agath Ishwaram, 10 miles, Ambatur, 14 miles 
Chantrey. Chepak Park and Palace of the Nawabs, | {rom the important temples of Masilamani Ishwar- 
now Public Offices, Museum (2 miles 9.W, of the ; #™ (festival in May), and Pachamalai Ammen 


Fort), one of the best in India—open daily, except | (Hre-treading). Quarries of laterite iron ore. 26 


| miles, Trivellore. Temples of note here and at 
Sundays; first Saturday afternoon of every month | ™1* y 
Ris Rciaasaihe Aue Sriparam Boothoor, 10 miles away. East India 


reserved for native ladies. Adjoining this is the | : é ; 
Connemara Library, with a tower copied from the | Company's fort of Tripasore, 4 miles. | 34 piles 
: _._|Manur, Temple festivals, May and ‘December. 
Palazzo Vecchio of Florence, theatre, and reading | 43 miles, ATkonam Junction (R.; sleeping quar- 
hall, Observatory, which gives the time for all tors), Here the Nilgiri and South Indian Routes 
the Indian railways, School of Art, Horticul-) meet, 51 miles, TMrutani, one mile from the 
tural Gardens. Armenian Chureh. Presidency | famous Kumara Swami temple. 8¢ miles, Reni- 
College. Christian College. Pacheappah's Col- | gunta (R.), junction for Nellore; 75 miles on the 
lege, endowed in the 18th century by a Hindu.! South Indian Route. 147 miles, Vontimitta 
People's Park, with Zoological Gardens. | Large and beautiful temple to Vishnu, with fine 
| sculpture. Picturesquescenery. 162 miles, Cud- 
Local manufactures are silk, embroidery, and/@&Da(T.). District headquarters. Porctatios, 
silver work. The languages spoken are Tamil, | 7000. Former Nawabs' palace, now government 
Telugu, and Kanarese, | offices. Temple at Madanapelli, 228 miles, Tad- 
patri(T.,B.). Three fine temples with sculptures. 
lin one of which is a figure holding a Grecian 
Tur. Buack Tows, the original Madras, is the , bow. 258 miles, Gooty (T., B.). Loftily situated 
chief business quarter, Popham's Broadway being , hill fort. Good sport. 275 miles, Guntakal 
the main street. A drive through will well repay; Junction R.). Here the narrow gauge Southers 
note the curiously carved lintels, The Esplanade | faratha Route rans off, and this is the best point 
and Mount Road are leading thoroughfares to the ftom which to visit Bellary (R., 8.B.), 30 miles 
residential quarters of Egmore, Nangambakam, ‘listant by rail, District headquarters and large 
and the Adyar, Triplicane is the Mohammedan European station. The town (PorcLatioy 59,467) 
quarter. is commanded by forts on a rock 450 feet high. It 
was ceded to the British by the Nizam in 1300. 
Churches, school, club, &e. Arsenal and barracks, 
Excersioxs.—St. Thomas’ Mount (7 miles, or 1! with large tanks and a gaol, with triple lines of 
mile from station on South Indian railway), old, works. Vellar rock resembles a sleeping man. 
Armenian church (1726). On the way, going or Duck shooting. Copper ts found in clay-slate 
coming, the Little Mount, 5 miles. Cave and site, under the hills, and the soil around is good regar 
of reputed martyrdom of St, Thomas. Trira/ur | (black cotton ground); very open, 
Temple, 26 miles by rail on Madras ra Ramandrug sanitarium. 37 miles distant. acces- 


side : a i i ai i d 7 at. 
Conjeecaram Temples, 56 miles by South Indian | See Ot rien se Danae hac rene rains a2 
railway. : FA ; 


; 4 miles long; old palace, temples, aquedget. 


waram in Mailapur; Mosque in Triplicane. 
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From Guntakal the line runs to(30S miles)Adoni.| 160 miles. Sholapur (R.) is the next station 
with old fortifications and a mosque with stone|on the line to Bombay. Bungalow (with butler) 
chains, Porvs.aTroy, 26,243. A great’cotton mart.| near. ‘This is the largest city of the Dekkhan; 
351 miles, Raichur (R.), the meeting point of the! 1,500 feet above sea, and the district headquarters. 
Madras and Great Indian Peninsula lines. Pas-; Porviatton, 61,915. Railway workshops and 
sengers hy local trains change carriages. Old| school. Fine waterworks, 3 miles. Ruined fort 
fort, in sight of the train, with inner wall bearing; near the station. Cotton cloth, brass and copper 
inscription 1294 a.v. Curious old burst gun./ware are made. Wild duck, snipe, and quail 
The town (rorvLaTion 28,174) is 1} mile from the! shooting. 209 miles, Barsi Road (R., unfurnished 


station. Military cantonment. ‘The viaduct over | pungalow) is 20 miles by dak tonga from Barsi; 


the Kistna, Just before Krishna station, is one of / 32 miles by tonga from Pandharpur (Temple), 


the longest on the line, 8,854 feet, in 36 spans. | and 78 miles from Mominabad, or Amba Jogal, 
From Raichur it is 448 miles to Bombay. From| in the Nizam's Dominions, a cavalry station of the 
Raichur to (59 miles) Nalwar (furnished waiting | Hyderabad contingent. Conveyances on appli- 
room). A sporting centre; wild duck and snipe) cation to the mail contractor at Barsi. 260 miles, 
on adjacent lakes, and large game of all sorts in| Diiegal (R.). 

the jungle. 67 miles, Wadi (R.), junction for! 
Haidarabad, for which see East Coast Route 
TAmiles, Shahabad; limestone quarries, 90 miles, |, 27" miles, Dhond (R.), station 


sn © the Dhond and Munmar state railway, constructed 
Eulbarga, Porvtatios, 28,200. Oneofthechief | a5 g famine relief work in 1877-78, which saves 


towns of the Nizam's Territory. Mohammedan 116 miles en route to the north-cast. On this, 
tombs seen from the linc. Fair in November. | the first place of note is (51 miles) Ahmednagar 


*|(R. B, at the city, 3 miles, tongas). Civil and 
Bungalow, with butler. Nothing of importance is! (nititary cantonment, 5 miles distant. Former 


met with until reaching (151 miles) Hotgi(R.), the; Mohammedan capital. Fort, arsenal, library. 
junction of the Southern Maratha line, uninterest-| churches ani chapels, golf club, &e. Nilghai and 


oi i | antelopes inthe moat. Aqueduct. Cotton factories, 
ing in itself, but the best polnt from which to reach oe ane ai nde sniles, a sanitarinmn, 


the important ruins of | Hence by road, 68 miles in 12 hours, to Aurun- 
Bijapur (R., B.), 69 miles distant by branch} gabad, whence a good excursion may he made to 

ag.) the Alora Caves and back to Nandzaon station, 

line between Hotgi and Gadag. District head-' aij of which see under that heading in the 
quarters. Tongas and bullock carts on short: Central Provinces Route from Bombay. 105 miles, 
notice. Bijapur was a Mohammedan citadel (16th Puntamba, (B.), has finely carved temples on the 
. i iRei@ypor in banks of the Godavery, much frequented. 
century), at one time the second in importance in Shooting. Fine vinduet, 138 iniles; “Yeola, ; 
India, and the rival of Delhi, and therefore des-| town 1} miles from station. Tongas. An import? 
troyed by Aurungzebe in 1686. It came into, ant and ancient manufacturing town. Silks and 


: p se a brocades.. Welkornamented residences. Roads to 
British hands in 1818. It has the appearance of Vio ang Gandapur, in Nizam's Territory. 


a flonrishing walled city, some 6 miles in extent, 146 miles, Munmar (I.), junetion of the North- 
but fa in reality a collection of decayed mosques, Eastern Division of the Great Indian Peninsula 
serais, &e. Steps have been taken to preserve’ Railway. 
some of the relics, Among the principal of these 
are the Go? Gumbaz, which has one of the largest Returning to the line which we left at Dhond, 
domes in the world and a whispering gallery; the the next noteworthy place is (314 miles) Loni (B. 
Jama, Mekkah, and Andu Masjids; the Mechta,’ 2 mile). Celebrated temple of Theur. Fair in 
‘Asar, Chini, Anand, and Gajan Mahals; the september. Small game. 

; : Me ; ‘ 
Teac ad cae uate Saoten Rug of thel 119 miles. Poona(R.), junction it the Souter 
Plain"), a gun of 2 feet 4 inches calibre. The} Maratha Railway. — Tongas. fotels: Royal 

Poona; Central; 


POPTLATION of to-day (14,000) is chiefly confined to) Family (near station); Napie 
New Alexandra; Connaught; Royal Parsee. 


the west end, and, from the tops of the buildings, | ” 
excellent views of the whole can be obtained, Two! luis, &e.: Western India; Gymkhana: Boats 
or three days are required to see the place properly. | Golf: Masonic Hall: ¥.M.C.A. Banks: Bombay: 


nd junction of 
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Decean and Mereantile. 
Observer and Decean Herald, daily. 


Newspapers: 


Poona (Bombay Presidency), the former capital 
of the Peishwa, and now the most important civil 
and military station of the Dekkhan, is situated 
1,800 fect above sea, on the Muta, in an open plain. 
Average rainfull, 29 to 35 inches. Good water. 
Lovely gardens, &c. It is the seat of the Bombay 
Government during the monsoon months, and 
headquarters of the Bombay army. Porvs.atiox, 
including cantonment, 161,390, chietly Hindus, 
Nothing of interest except the Parbati Temple, 
outside the city. 

The Maratha Rajas, the ancient rulers in the 
Dekkban from the carliest times, rose into great 
power under Sivaji, who defeated the Emperor 
Aurungzebe about 1666; but in 1749 they became 
ouly titular sovereigns under Balaji Rao, the 
Peishwa or Vizier, at Foona, whose descendants 
remained de facto leaders of the Marathas till sub- 
dued by the British in 1818, Their capital was 
at Satara, 68 miles sonth, ‘The last raja, having 
adopted an heir without leave of Government, for- 
feited his possessions at his death, 1848, in spite of 
the exertions made by his advocates in England; 
this heir joined the rebels, 1857. The Peishwa had 
houses in each of the seven quarters of the town. 
called Monday's palace, Tuesday's palace, &c. 
‘The Boodwan, or Wednesday’s palace, partly burnt 
1879, is now a government school. The chief palace 
(iti the bazaar) is now a prigon and hospital. Mar- 
ket; law courts; well-payed streets, and plenty of 
well-supplied shops. Principal important buildings: 
Civil Engineering College for the Public Works 
Department, built 1868; the Decean College; Poona 
High School; a Training college; the Sassoon 
Hospital, a «some Gothic pile; the palace of 
Nana Farnawi, formerly minister to the Peishw: 
and the house (Nowsari Castle) of Sir J. Jejecbho: 
Bart., near a Parsee temple, and the waterworks 
made by him. Industries: Clay figures; metal 
ware; silk, cloth, and broeades. The notorious 
Nana Sahih, the adopted heir of the last Peishwa, 
and Tantia Topi, who was hanged 1857, were both 
natives of Poona, ‘Trap soil, with black, red, and 
rey sand. Singhu, a picturesque fort of the 
hwa (now a sanitarium), high up on the ghats, 
isa pleasant excursion, The Corygaum Pillar is 
Ismiles on the ruad to Serur, A ‘Temple at Saswar. 
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Poona | 19 miles south-east, and at Tiguri, § miles further, 


another on a hill 250 feet high. Mahableshtcar, a 
favourite summer resort, is 40 miles (5 hours by 
tonga) from Wathar station, 69 miles from Poona on 
the Southern Marathanarrow gauge line. 

328 miles, Kirkee, a cantonment station. 
Government House and offices at Ganesh Khind, 1) 
miles : also Botanical Gardens. Hotel. Connaught 
Boat Club, 

334 miles, Chinchwad. Two celebrated temples 
near the station. Fair in December. 359 miles, 
Karli, 1} miles from the village and 3 miles from 
| the famous Buddhist Caves, but conveyances are 
more easily procurable at Khandala station. 
Soharghar, 6 miles distant, a fort of the Peishwa, 
| visible from the line between Karli and (364 miles) 

Lonauli(k.). Hotel. The summit of Bhore Ghat, 
| 2,000 feet above sea, ‘Locomotive works and 
school. Club. Masonic Lodge. 

366 miles, Khandala. Palkis, ponies, and 
| bullock carts for the Karli Cave, 5 miles distant, 
| the largest and best cave Temple in India, cut in 
the face of a cliff, and said to date fron about 
| A-p. 80, It is 126 fect by 45 feet, on 41 pillars, 
with good carvings of elephants, bulls, and human 
| figures, and would, says Heber, “make a noble 

temple for any religion.” ‘The bungalow at Karli 
is a fine point of view. Lonauli is the nearest 
| station for the older Caves of Badja and Bedsa, 9 
miles from Karli, Pony and guide will be 
required. 

381 miles, Karjat (It.), the junction for Campoli. 
The branch line is closed during the monsoon, 
| when there is little traffic. ‘his is the celebrated 
Bhore Ghat. ‘The ascending line was first sur- 
veyed in 1852, the works being commenced three 
years later, and regular trafic begun in 1863, It 
is nearly 16 miles in length. ‘There arc 26 tunnels 
and 8 viaducts. The summit is 2,027 feet above 
sea, and the total rise of the incline 1,831 feet. ‘The 
steepest gradient is 1 in 37. Four brakes are used 
tocach train. It cost £11.000 a mile, and 30,000 
men were employed. In these ghats is a hard- 
working race, who flock to Bombay, &c...for em plo: 
meut, from whom the name “coolie” is derived. 

389 miles, Neral (It, bath), the station fur the 
sanitarium of Matheran, 2,500 feet above sea, 
which may be reached from Bombay during a 
morning or afternoon, Palkis (12 bearers), chairs 
(6 bearers). jinvikishas (5 bearers), at fixed charges. 
Ponies, servants, and coolies, Apply to Conveyance 
Contractor, Matheran, or the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway forwarding agent at Neral. Holels: 
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Granville; Rugby; Clarendon; Alexandra; Vie- 
toria; Hope Hall. Gymkhana, Stores. Seasons: 
Mare to June, October to December. 

410 miles Kalyan (I.). An ancient port, 
Stone quarries. Junction of the North Eustern 


Route, which see for remaining stations to Victoria 


terminus, Bombay. 


HAIDARABAD AND EAST COAST 
ROUTE. 
(East Coast Section.) 

MADRAS TO BEZWADA, RAJAMANDRU, 
VIZAGAPATAM, GANJAM, AND CUTTACK, 

From Madras or Bombay by Northern Madras 
Route, to Guntakal, after leaving which the first 
place of interest is at (43 miles) Kurnool Road 
(B, 4 mile), from which it is 33 miles (by cart) to the 
city, PopuLation, 21,963. Civil Station, Palace 
ofthe Nawabs, Mausoleum and Mosques. Beyond 
Kurnool Road the line crosses the Gerramalai Hills. 
9% miles, Nandyal(R.). Here are nine temples 
of Siva, 154 miles, Cumbum (R.). 260 miles, 
Guntur (R.). Trade incotton and grain, Several 
thousands of Telugu Christianshere. PorunaTiox, 
59, 279 miles, Bezwada (R., B.). Junction 
of the Haidarabad line. District headquarters. 
There is much here to interest the archwologist in 
ancient Hindu temples and Buddhist rock temples, 
Canal route to Dowlaishieram, where is a great 
anikat (dam) across the Kistna, 3,713 fect long, the 
crest being 43 feet above sea level; worth a visit. 
The £ust Coust Line runs from Nellore, vii 
Guntur, whence a branch is projected to Masuli- 
tatam, now reached by road or by coast route, 


Changing at Bezwada to the broad gauge line, | 


We reach at (37 miles) ENlore (R.) the sacred river 
Kistna, which rises in the Western Ghats, near 
Mahableshwar and Satara, runs 800 miles, falling 
into the sea, south of Masulipatam, here sometimes 
called the Golconda Coast. Its navigation has been 
improved by the Bezwada anikat. ‘The Godavery 
tlses at a famous pilgrimage near Nassik, in the 
West Ghats, and runs east across India, 900 miles, 
through the East Ghats, to the Bay of Bengal, 
adjacent to the delta of the Kistna, Its fall is 
Sradual, and boats can ascend ft for 700 miles to 
the heart of the Dekkhan, past the great annikat 
at Dowlaishweram and the Chandah coalfield, 
9 miles, Gadurery South, crossing by steam ferry 
v3 miles, Rajamanari (I.). 
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Jin the North Circars district, 30 miles from the 
I sea, Porvsation, 28,397, chiefly Hindu. Court 

house, with some o:d ramparts, church, barracks, 
central gaol, hospital. maz 


zine, an old temple of 
| black granite, mosques, and houses of the Zemin- 
dars. Steam ferry over the river, 2 miles w! 
Good sport in the hills, Up the river, 4 miles dis- 
tant, is the great annikat at Dorlaisheera 
the Godavery is 4 miles wide, Grand river gore 
towards the sea, a favourite Maguiti- 
cent avenues of banyans for 13 miles on the Grand 
‘Trunk Road, 121 miles, Samalkot Junction. 
} Change for Coconada, town, 8 miles, and port (R.) 
9miles. Club, 15 miles, Tuni(R.). 217 miles, 
| Waltair (R.). Club. Junction for Vizagapatam, 
on the coast, 2 miles distant, 

260 miles. Vizianagram (R.), which gives 
name to a native state with a maharaja, contain- 
ing 1,252 villages, with a Porviation of 844,170, 
and yielding a land revenue of £15,000 to the 
Government, Porvtatioy, 30,881. It is a healthy 
spot, with a fort, built 1713; ebureh; and palace, 
12 miles from the sea, at Bimlipatam, The 
ghats, 6 miles off, rise to 3,000 fect. 


303 miles. Chicacole Road (R.), the town 
being 41 miles distant by road. 37% miles, Ber- 
hampur. Porviatioy of town and cantonment, 
25,653, Cantonment at Baxpur, 8 miles distant on 
arocky height. District headquarters at Gan- 
jam (B.), 6 miles fromm Berhampur. On the coast, 
half way between this point and Cuttack, is the 
famous pilgrim resort of Puri, or Jagar Nath, 
(Juggernaut), to which a branch is projected, 50 
miles from (508 miles) Cuttack (B, and Iotel), 
the chief town of Orissa, in Bengal, and district 
headquarters; the terminus of this line (1896), 
though a continuation to Calentta, tie Midnapu 
is projected. PorvLatiox, 47,186, Mogul for 
Mosques, Shoesand gold and silver filigree work 
aremade, Salt. Coal, Cool and healthy, Itis 
| 50 miles by river steamer from False Point on the 
coast. 


Haidarabad Section. 

Madras or Bombay to Wadi Junction by 
Northern Madras Rowe. "This place is in the 
| Nizam's Territory, in which the towns of Tandur 
(44 miles) and Vikarabad (70 miles, I.) forGan 
gawaram are passed before reaching Chadd” 
| ghat, the station outside the walls of the capi?” 
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115 miles. Haidarabad (Dekkhan), #.c., the 
“City of Haidar’—the capital of H.H. the 
Nizam's Dominions, which cover 82,698 square 
miles, with a Porvnation of 11,537,040, 10,000,000 
being Mohammedans. The Nigam's revenue is 
about £2,000,000, PortLatio, with Secunderabad 
eantonment, &c., 415,039, The city is situated cn 
the right bank of the Moosi, among granite hills 
1,700 feet above sea. Hotels: Cosmopolitan, at 
Chadderghat, outside the walls; Dekkhan; Con- 
nanght. Bungalow. Clubs: Secunderabad; 
United Service; Gymkhana; Golf; Boat, and 
Library. Conveyances: Cabs, 1st and 2nd class at 
tariff rates; more than 2 persons pay extra. 
Flephants. Currency: Halli sicca rupees, the 
fixed exchange being 11614°6 to Rs.100 govern- 
ment, still called “Company's rupees.” Coppers 
called “‘duffs,” variable value. About Rs.12 11.8, 
are given for Rs.l0 government, but bazaar 
rate changes daily. Payments in the Nizam's 
Dominions are all made in H.S, rupees, excepting 
at Wadi Junction, Gangineni, Kondapalli, and 
Bezwada. 


The Residency, a handsome Grecian building, 
surrounded by a high castellated wall, is outside 
the walls, at Chadderghat. Between this and 
the city is Col. Oliphant's granite bridge, 600 feet 
long. The Resident, under whom fs the brigadier 
commanding the Hyderabad Contingent, reports 
to Caleutta; the subsidiary force is under 
Madras, ‘The population includes about 8,000 
Arabs, who are allowed to pass in through 
Bombay, and 3,000 Rohillas, military adventurers, 


Haidarabad is a large, picturosque-looking, 
Mussulman city, within a stone wall, 3 miles by 
2 miles, founded 1590 by Muhammad Kuli, King 
of Golconda, Objects of interest: The Nizam's 
Palace; the Jama Musjid, or chief mosque; the 
Mekka mosque, with royal tombs; the Afzul 
Gange mosque; and the Char Minar, or Four 
Towers, 250 feet, built by the founder in the 
original centre of the city; the Rang Mahal, built 
by the half-heathen Col. Kirkpatrick, for his 
Indian wife; and Falak Num, the country house 
of the Nizam’s minister. Roman Catholic college 
and school of medicine here. 
the nobility are worth notice, with their gardens 
and fountains. In the neighbourhood are large 
tanks, one, the Meer Aliin, being a lake 20 miles 


Several houses of | 
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| round, with two steamers: race-course ; antelope 
|preserves; fine public gardens, Golconda,7 miles, 
the old capital and burial-place of the first kings, 
‘whose vast enamelled granite tombs are here 
! surrounded by groves and mosques. The so-called 
“mines of Golconda” never had an existence: 
but the diamonds discovered near Parteal, Cudda- 
{pah, and elsewhere, found a good market here, 
where they were citt and polished, and thus were 
designated as of Golconda. ‘The Mallavilly diamond 
mines near Kondapilly, on the Kistna, were also 
the Nizam’s property, and served to give a name 
to the Golconda Coast between the Godavery and 
Kitna rivers. 


Aurungzebe created the Nizam his Subadar, or 
Viceroy of the Dekkhan, and in 1748 he asserted 
his independence, Malcolm was Assistant Resi- 
dent when the Nizam's corps of 10,000 men, trained 
by the French, and preparing for a coup d'etat 
against the English, were cleverly disarmed. The 
present Nizam, Meer Mahboob Ali Khan, suc- 
ceeded, asa child, 26th February, 1869, on the death 
of his father, Afzal-ud-Daulah; and the country 
was carefully administered by Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.8.I. Great improvements have been effected; 
the treasury is fall; the police and army are on a 
right footing; and the once dangerous mob of the 
capital is thoroughly restrained. The Resident's 
duties with reference to the Nizam are political 
(ie. diplomatic) only; but he administers the very 
Prosperous Assigned Districts of Berar as Chief 
Commissioner. These districts, 17,718 square 
miles, were assigned to Great Britain in 1853 in 
payment of a debt due by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the contingent. All 
|surplus of revenue over expenditure is paid into 
his treasury, The Contingent numbers 8,200 men 
of all arms, in seven cantonments, under British 
officers. Its existence is a result of the treaty of 
1800, by which the Nizam agreed to supply us in 
| time of war with 6,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry, 
besides supporting us with his whole force. But 
this arrangement proving unsatisfactors, the 

British took the Contingent in hand. The Nizam 
“was loyal during the Mutiny. 


121 miles. Secunderabad (or Sikandarabad), 
“ Alexander's Town,” 6 miles north of Haidarabad, 
is a cantonment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force (natives), created 1798. It is 1,850 feet 
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above sea, The situation is said to be healthy.! 
though hot, with bad water, and possesses several 
natural and strategical advantages. It covers 19 
square miles, and is 490 miles from Bombay and 
530 from Madras, ria Wadi. Temperature, 82' 
hottest in April and May, and coolest in Decem 
ber. The monsoon is usually felt in the early part | 
of June, but the greatest rainfall is in July and! 
August; average for the year, nearly 28 inches, 
Trimudgherry, about 2 miles north, is the Europ 
military station. Boluram is a more health 
torment for part of the Hyderabad Contingent, on | 
a higher ridge, 5 miles north, where English truits | 
and vegetables can be grown. The rainfall aver- | 
ages 30 inches. Most of the civil and railway ; 
offices are here. Hotei: Connaught. Club. 


{ 

124 miles. Maula Ali, the station for the 
shrine of a saint of that name, near which is a, 
summer resort of the Nizam. 202 miles, Kazipet | 
(7), junction of the projected line to Chinnor, | 
Chanda, and Warora (coalfields), on the Central, 
Provinces Route, 208 miles, Warangal, former , 
capital of the ancient Hinda kingdom of Telin-’ 
gana, with interesting architectural remains, as | 
also at Hamonkonda, 6 miles distant. 261 miles, | 
Dornakal Junction, for Yellandu, 16 miles} 
away, Mines. 338 miles, Bexwada (R.,B.), the ; 
Nizam’s territory having been quilted 22 miles 
previously, half-way between Yerupalayam and | 
Gangineni. | 


SOUTHERN INDIAN ROUTE. 


MADRAS, PONDICHERRY, NEGAPATAM, 
TANJORE, TRICHINOPOLY, MADURA. 
TINNEVELLY AND TUTICORIN. 


TrRwuxvs at Egmore, though some trains start 
from the harbour; narrow gauge. 8 miles, St. 
Thomas’ Mount (see under Madras). 11 miles, 
Pallavaram ; celebrated temple of Ranga Nith 
Swami, three miles from the station. Festival in 
May. 34 miles, Chingleput Junction. Branch | 
to Arkonam Junction, on the Madras line, 39 miles, 
past Conjeeveram (Kanchipuram, “the Golden ; 
City"), POPULATION 42,548, with a famous temple | 
and Buddhist cells, 2 miles from the station. | 
Festival in May. The Vishnu temple is 2 miles | 
off, with a fine hall of pillars, wonderfully carved, | 
and g valuable collection of jewels. t 
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Tothe S.W. s0miles, by road. is Sadras, formerly 
a Dutch factory, near Mahabalipuram, or 
Seren Pagodus, so-called from the Buddhist 
fanes, excavated ont of the granite cliff along the 
coast, forming domes a s 20 to 40 fect 
high, one of which, water, 
k, and is the scene of 
where Kailyal 
lover from the Leach, Five other 
pagodas are said to be beneath the waves. There is 
alto a group of raths or monolithic temples near, 
Mahabalipuram may also be reached from Madras 
by road to Guindy Bridge (6 miles), on the Bucking 

Canal, and thence by boat, which ean be done 
Guide required. 


75 miles, Tindivanam Siation (town close by), 
the point of departure by cart to (18 miles) the 
ruins of Gingi Fort (Chenji), once considered 
impregnable, 81 miles, Mailam, 3 miles from 
the village, with a temple, at which a festival is 
held in March, 


98 miles. Villapuram Junction (R.), for 
Nellore-Guntakal line, as in preceding route, 
Branch line, 24 miles to 


Pondicherry. Customs examination on return 
t Kanda Mangalam, the Chenji river forming 
the frontier, This is the chief city of the French 
Fast Indian territories ; POPULATION 49,000. 
It isa neat well laid-out town, with lighthouse, 
good pier (the Hindu pillars being from Gingi, 
on British territory), forts, dockyard, citadel, 
cathedral, opera-house, theatre, factories, and 
artesian wells. Hotels: Des Deux Mondes and 
others, Cold weather, December to February, 


| Steamers to and from Colombo, Madras, &c. 


It was bought by the French in 1674; success- 
fully defended in 1748 by Dupleix against Boscawen 
and Lawrence; taken In 1761 from Lally by Sir 


E. Coote; again taken in 1778 by Sir H. Munro; 
eventual restored to France in 1817. The 
revenue is very small, but welladministered, The 


| natives speak French. 


125 miles, Cuddalore New Town, the district 
headquarters, and village of Tirupa Puliyur, with a 
large temple, and point of departure for Manja 
Knpam and Fort 8t. David, across theriver, where 
the East India Company established a factory in 
1686, which figured in the contests with France in 
the 18th century, and was given up to the English 
atthe peace of 1783, Bernadotte, King of Sweden, 
fought as sergeant in the French Army; Clive 
commenced his carcer asa clerk here. 127 miles, 
Cuddalore Old Town (R.). Residence of the 
Governor of Madras until 1820, Porvzatios, 


115 miles. 
“City of Haidar"—the capital of H.H. the! 
Nizam’s Dominions, which cover 82,698 square 
miles, with a Port-LaTios of 11,537,040, 10,000,000 
being Mohammedans, The Nigam’s revenue is 
about £2,000,000, Porriation, with Secunderabad 
cantonment, &c, 415,039, The city is situated cn 
the right bank of the Moosi, among granite hills 
1,700 feet above sea. Hotels: Cosmopolitan, at 
Chadderghat, outside the walls; Dekkhan; Con- 


naught. Bungalow. Clubs: Secunderabad ; 
United Service; Gymkhana; Golf; Boat, and 
Library, Conveyances: Cabs, Ist and 2nd class at 


tariff rates; more than 2 persons pay extra. 
Elephants. Currency: Halli sicca rupees, the 
fixed exchange heing 116'14°6 to Rs.100 govern- 
ment, still called “Company's rupees.” Coppers 
called “duffs,” variable value, About Rs.12 ILS. 
are given for Rs.l0 government, but bazaar 
rate changes daily. Payments in the Nizam's 
Dominions are all made in H.9. rupees, excepting 
at Wadi Junction, Gangineni, Kondapalli, and 
Bezwada. 


The Residency, a handsome Grecian building, 
surrounded by a high castellated wall, is outside 
the walls, at Chadderghat. Between this and 
the city is Col. Oliphant's granite bridge, 600 fect 
long. The Resident, under whom fs the brigadier 
commanding the Hyderabad Contingent, reports 
to Calcutta; the subsidiary force is under 
Madras, ‘The population includes about 8,000 
Arabs, who are allowed to pass in through 
Bombay, and 8,000 Rohillas, military adventurers. 


Haidarabad is a large, pieturesque-looking, | 


Mussulman city, within a stone wall, 3 miles by 
2 miles, founded 1590 by Muhammad Kuli, King 
of Golconda, Objects of interest: ‘The Nizam’s 
Palace; the Jama Musjid, or chief mosque; the 
Mckka mosque, with royal tombs; the Afzul 

Gange mosque; and the Char Minar, or Four 
Towers, 250 feet, built by the founder in the! 
original centre of the city; the Rang Mahal, built 
by the half-heathen Col. Kirkpatrick, for his 
Indian wife; and Falak Numi, the country house 
of the Nizam’s minister. Roman Catholic college 
and school of medicine here, Several houses of 
the nobility are worth notice, with their gardens 

.d fountains. In the neighbourhood are large 


1S: Ne, the Meer Aliin, being a lake 20 miles 


Haidarabad (Dekkhan), ic. the | 
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round, with two steamers: race-course; antelope 
{ preserves; fine public gardens. Golconda,7 miles, 

the old capital and burial-place of the first kings, 
whose vast enamelled granite tombs are here 
- surrounded by groves and mosques. The so-called 
“mines of Golconda” never had an existence; 
| but the diamonds discovered near Partenl, Cudda- 
|pah, and elsewhere, found a good market here, 
| where they were citt and polished, and thus were 
designated as of Golconda, The Mallavilly diamond 
mines near Kondapilly, on the Kistna, were also 
the Nizam’s property, and served to give a name 
to the Golconda Coast between the Godavery and 
Kistna rivers. 


Aurungzebe created the Nizam his Subadar, or 
Viceroy of the Dekkhan, and in 1748 he asserted 
his independence, Malcolm was Assistant Resi- 
| dent when the Nizam's corps of 10,000 men, trained 
jhy the French, and preparing for a coup d'etat 
| against the English, were cleverly disarmed. The 
|present Nizam, Meer Mahboob Ali Khan, suc- 
cceded. as a child, 26th February. 1869, on the death 
of his father, Afzal-ud-Danlah; and the country 
was carefully administered by Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.8.I. Great improvements have been effected; 
the treasury is full; the police and army are ona 
right footing; and the once dangerous mob of the 
capital is thoroughly restrained. The Resident's 
duties with reference to the Nizam are political 
(ce. diplomatic) only ; but he administers the very 
Prosperous Assigned Districts of Berar as Chief 
Commissioner. These districts, 17,718 square 
miles, were assigned to Great Britain in 1853 in 
jpayment of a debt due by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the contingent, All 
surplus of revenue over expenditure is pald into 
his treasury. The Contingent numbers 8,200 men 
of all arms, in seven cantonments, under British 
officers. Its existence isa result of the treaty of 
1900, by which the Nizam agreed to supply us in 
time of war with 6,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry, 
besides supporting us with his whole force. But 
this arrangement proving unsatisfactory, the 
British took the Contingent in hand. The Nizam 
was loyal during the Mutiny. 

121 miles. Secunderabad (or Sikandarabad), 
, Alexander's Town,” 6 miles north of Haidarabad, 
is a cantonment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force (natives), created 1798, It is 1,850 feet 
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above sea, 
though hot, with bad water, and possesses several 
natural and strategical advantages. It covers 19 


square miles, and is 490 miles from Bombay and | 


£30 from Madras, ria Wadi. Temperature, 
hottest in April and May, and coolest in Decem 
ber. The monsoon is usually felt in the early part 


of June, but the greatest rainfall is in July and| 
August; average for the year, nearly 28 inches, | 


Primulgherry, about 2 miles north, is the European | 
military station. Bolaram is a more healthy can- 
tonment for part of the Hyderabad Contingent, on 
a higher ridge, 5 miles north, where E: 


and vegetables can be grown. The rainfall aver- | 
| 


ages 30 inches. 
offices are here. 


Most of the civil and railway 


Horen: Connaught. Club, 


124 miles. Maula Ali, the station for the 
shrine of a saint of that name, near which is a 
summer resort of the Nizam. 202 miles, Kazipet 
(T.), junction of the projected line to Chinnor, 
Chanda. and Warora (coalfields), on the Central 
Provinces Route. 208 miles, Warangal, former | 
capital of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Telin- 
gana, with interesting architectural remains, as 
also at Hamonkonda, 6 miles distant. 261 miles, 
Dornakal Junction, for Yellandu, 16 miles 
away. Mines. 338 miles, Beswada (R.,B.), the 
Nizam’s territory having been quilted 22 miles 
previously, half-way between Yerupalayam and 
Gangineni. 


SOUTHERN INDIAN ROUTE. 


MADRAS, PONDICHERRY, NEGAPATAM, 
TANJORE, TRICHINOPOLY, MADURA. 
TINNEVELLY AND TUTICORIN. 


TeRwixcs at Egmore, though some trains start 
from the harbour; narrow gauge. 8 miles, St. | 
Thomas’ Mount (sce under Madras). 11 miles, 
Pallavaram; celebrated temple of Ranga Nath 
Swami, three miles from the station, Festival in 
May. 34 miles, Chingleput Junction. Branch | 
to Arkonam Junction, on the Madras line, 39 miles, 
past Conjeeveram (Kanchipuram, “the Golden 
City"), POPULATION 42,548, with a famous temple | 
and Buddhist cells, 2 miles from the station. 
Festival in May. The Vishnu temple is 2 miles 
off, with a fine hall of pillars, wonderfully carved, | 
and g valuable collection of jewels, 


The situation is said to be healthy, | 


| Governor of Madras until 1820, 
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Tothe s.W. s0imiles, hy road, is Sadrag, formerly 
a Dutch factory, near Mahabalipuram, or 
| Seren Pagodus, So-called from the Buddhist 
fines, excavated out of the granite cliff along the 
coast, forming domes and pinnacles 20 to 40 feet 
high, one of which, standing alone in the water, 
is a well kno: ea-mark, and is the scene of 
| Southey’s “Curse of Kehama,” where Kailyal 
watches her lover from the beach. Five other 
pagodas are said to he beneath the waves. There is 
| also a group of raths or monolithic temples near. 
Mahabulipuram may also be reached from Madras 
by road to Guindy Bridge (61niles), on the Bucking- 
ham Canal, and thence by boat, which ean be done 
by night. Guide required. 


75 miles, Tindivanam Siation (town close by), 
the point of departure by cart to (18 uiles) the 
ruins of Gingi Fort (Chenji), once considered 
impregnable, 81 miles, Mailam, 3 miles from 
the village, with a temple, at which a festival is 


; held in March, 


98 miles. Villapuram Junction (R.), for 
Nellore-Guntakal line, as in preceding route, 
Branch line, 24 miles to 


Pondicherry, Customs examination on return 
at Kanda Mang: the Chenji river forming 
the frontier. This is the chief city of the French 
Fast Indian territories; PoptLaTion 49,000, 
It isa neat well laid-out town, with lighthouse, 
good pier (the Hindu pillars heing from Gingi, 
on British territory), forts, dockyard, citadel, 
cathedral, opera-house, theatre, factories, and 
artesian wells. /otels: es Deux Mondes and 
others, Cold weather, December to February, 
Steamers to and from Colombo, Madras, &e. 

It was bought by the French in 1674; 
fully defended in 
and Lawrence; 


success- 
48 by Dupleix against Boscawen 
ken in 1761 from Lally by Sir 


| FE. Coote; again taken in 1778 by Sir H. Munro; 
eventually restored to France in 1817. The 
revenue is very small, but well administered, The 


natives speak French, 


125 miles, Cuddalore New Town, the district 
beadquarters, and village of Tirupa Puliyur, witha 
large temple, and point of departure for Manja 
Knupam and Fort St. David, across theriver, where 
the East India Company established a facto: 
1686. which Ggured in tie contests with France in 
the 18th century, and was given up to the English 
atthe peace of 1783. Bernadotte, King of Sweden, 
fought as sergeant in the French Army; Clive 
commenced his career asa clerk here. 127 miles, 
Cuddalore Old Town (R.). Residence of the 
Porvratio, 


x 


, including numerous pensioners. Branch 
line to the port, one of the best on this coast, at 
the mouth of the Panar, 144 miles, Porto Novo. 
‘The town is 2} miles distant, and formerly con- 
tained Dutch and French factories, It was taken 
in 1661 by the Maratha Shahji; Hyder Ali defeated , 
here in 1781 by Sir Eyre Coote. An extension is 
projected to Chenna Salem and Salem on the 
Nilgiri Route. 


151 miles, Chidambaram Station (B. 1} 
mile), has two large temples well worth visiting, 
the oldest in Southern India, gems of art. Festi- 


vals: June, July, and endof December. 174 miles, ' 
Mayavaram Junction, B.1} mile; town3 miles: 
distant. Bathing festival in November. From 
here there is a line crossing the Negapatam line at | 
Tiruvalar, and running to Matupet, 227 miles! 
from Madras, and Adrampatam, on Palk Strait. 
A branch is proposed to Karical, a town and! 
district (63 miles square) belonging to the French, 
with hotels, barracks, theatre, &c. Nine miles to 
the north, by road, is Tranquebar, noted as the 
place where, in 1706, under Danish protection, 
modern evangelical missions first gained a fuot- 
hold in India. It is now rather a city of the dead 
than of the living. Founded in 1616 hy the Danes, 
it was sold to the English in 1845. It lies ina 
healthy spot, part of the delta of the K:ivari, rich 
in crops of rice and full of well-built villages and 
temples. 

193 miles, Kumbakonam (R., B.); the town 
(1 mile distant) is one of the most sacred in 
India. Porviatioy, 54,307, It has from thirty to 
forty temples, built hy the Chola kings, from whose 
name we get the word Coromandel (Choloman- 
dalum). One gopuram (gateway), twelve storeys 
high, is among the most lofty in India, and is built 
of granite, with stucco ornamentation, There is a 
tank into which the Ganges is said to flow every 
twelve years. The College is the most important 
in the Presidency (omitting the capital), and is 
frequented chiefly by Brahmins, On the Vellaur 
(12 miles) is Gen. Cotton's large anikatt (dam), 
made in 1850, 

217 miles, Tanjore, junction for Negapatam 
(R.), a town of 59,221 inhabitants, 48 miles distant, 
District headquarters station, Porvs.ati0s, 54,390. | 
Palace of former Marathi rajas, descendants of'| 
Sivaji, whose line ended in 1835. Admirable! 
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specimen of Hindu architecture in the principal 
temple; fourteen storeyed gopuram, 200 feet high 
and 82 feet square; gigantic monolithie sacred 
bull. Notice speciatly the exquisite Subrahmanya 
shrine. On the left side of one of the gopurams. 
built cir. ap, 1000, is carved a European in a 
“wide-awake” hat, Palace of the Princesses, 
Old Lutheran church, with fine marble memorial 
(by Flaxman) of Schwartz, the missionary, raised 


“hy the last raja but one, who had been his pupil. 


Manufactures of silk, cottons, muslin, and brass- 
work inlaid with silver. Vast rice fields cover the 
delta of the Kavari, the waters of which are 
navigated by boats made of basket-work and 
leather, 


From Tanjore it is 84 miles to Tiruvallur 
Junetion, where is a fine temple. Hence 15 
miles to Negapatam (R.), formerly a Dutch 
possession; POPULATION, 59,221, Steamers to 
Madras, Penang, and Colombo, and also coast 
steamers. Sleeping accommodation at the station. 
Locomotive workshops. Dutch Cemetery. Three 
miles north is Nagore, a large Mohammedan sea- 
port; mosque, with prominent minarets, one 150 
feet high. 248 miles, Trichinopoly (R.S., B.1 
mile). Junction for Erode, on the Madras and 
Calicut line, 87 miles, with Karur half way. 
Large temples. It was formerly a capital city. 
Coins of Tiberius Cesar have been found On this 
line, 3 miles distant, is the station of Trichi- 


‘nopoly Fort, about a mile from which, in the 


midst of the town (roruLaTioN 90,609), rises the 
remarkable rock of gneiss, the summit of which, 
reached by nearly 400 steps, is 260 fect above the 
street, and 500 fect above the sea. It is crowded 
with temples and beggars. Celebrated temples 
on Srirvingham Island, 14 miles. That of Sri 
Rangam is the largest in India, the outer court 
measuring 825 by 960 yards. Fair in winter: The 
temple of Jambukshwar is 1} miles away, swaller 
and older. The Cantonments (District head- 
quarters) are nearer the junction. Good Club. 
St. John’s Church, with Bishop Heber’s tomb, near 
to station. Kdvari Anikatt (dam) is reached from 
Elamanur, the next station. 

506 miles, Dindigal (R.). Porv.ation, 20,203. 
Old ruck-built fort the scene of many sieges, 
taken from ‘Tippoo Sahib in 1783, Healthy 
climate, 900 feet above the sea. ‘Tobacco aud 
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cinchona are grown. actories of Trichinopoly 
cigars. Good shooting and fishing, Extension 
projected to Palghat and Olavokode on the 
Madras-Calicut line, vid Opilipati, Darapuram, 
Palini, and Odwmalakata, 319 miles, Anumaya 
Naya Kanur (R., B.), the point of departure for the 
rapidly growing  sanitarium of Kodaikanel 
(7,000 fect), in the Palnai Hills, of which Mount 
Permal is the highest mountain souti of the 
Himalayas. Bullock cart to foot of the hills, 44 
miles in § or 9 hours; best done by night. Ascent 
thence 12 miles hy ponies or palki 

S44 miles, Madura (R.,8.B.). The Athens of 
Southern India, Porveatioy, $7,428, chietly Tamil- 
speaking. Club, It is a very old but clean place, 
taken by the English, 1781, having remains of a 
Hindoo university, founded about 5u0 a.p. by the 
Pandyan kings (kings of Ptolemy's Aeyio Pan- 


dionig): and a fine charccdi and temple. built or 


enlarged by Tirumala Nayak, a munificent raja 


whose 17th century palace is also one of the sights. | 


The Charadé is a splendid granite Jal, 33ait. by 
R2ft., on 997 stone pillars, and was built 162: 
2 cost of a iillion ste: Tt serves for an 
entrance tothe great Temple of Minckshi, which 
covers 20 acres, and has nine tower-like gates 
(yopurams), and the Tank of the Gulden Lotus, so 


ing. 


45, at) 


line is projected, eventually, perhaps, to be con 
tinued by Adam's Bridge to Ceylon. On this 
island, a low sandy flat, once part of the main 


from Colombo). 491 miles, Koilpati (I.); vill 
Z mile distant, where the zemindar's bungalow 
may be used with Kulagamalai 

Buddhist Caves ave 114 miles from here. 
miles, Maniyachi, junction for Tinnevelly, 
| 18 miles distant; a district headquarters station. 
Porunatioy. 24,768. It is weli built. and has two 
granite gopurams and a handsome bridge, erected 
hy anative. A mile anda half away i 
tie native town, 120ft. above sea: rovenaTioy, 
18,000; formerly a cantonment for troops. ‘Thirty- 
six miles distant is Kutallam, a sanitarium, 
amid beautiful scenery with waterfalls, and another 
‘at Papanasham, 29 miles from Palamecotta, on the 
southermuost spur of the Indian mountain system, 

Railway projected from Tinnevelly to Guilon, 
Trivandrum, Nagercoil, and other points on 
the Malabar Coast. 

443 miles. Tuticorin, the terminus, and the 
point of embarkation by daily British India Mail 
Steamers for Colombo (15 hours). Several poor 
hotels. The town is supplied with water by anew 
leut from theriver. Cotton, rice, and cocoa-nuts 


permission, 


Palancotta, 


| 


called from the gold bench on which candidates | tre exported. Pearl fishery here. 

for degrees used to sit. Tiramala Nayak’s Zaluce| —-yyLLAPURAM-GUNTAKAL SECTION. 
contains a grand Saracenic Hall, with a dome 9ott. | Leaving the main line at Villapuram, 98 iniles 
across, which, however, was never finished; it is! from Madras(sce page 283), the first place of note is 
now used as a law court, &e, Térumela Vayek's | (20 miles) Tirukvilur, with a large temple, where 
Tank, a lake with a temple init. Native lizht- | great festivals are held in April and December. 
house pillar to Mr. Blackburn, a former cvilector. | 42 miles, Tiruvannamalai (It.) is still more 
Several mission schoo!s, hospitals, orphanages, and , important as a pi 93 miles, Vellore 
allied institutions here cud at Pasamalai, 3 miles | (rorur v temple with Dravidian 
distant, Suk weaving. Good scarlet dye, table- | stone carvings; central gaol; an alligator pond 
cloths, napkins, &c., are made. The Aligiri Hil!s | year the magazine; and a strongly-built fort and 
to the south-west are 4,219ft. high, and in this palace, in which Tippoo’s children were contined, 
drection is the River Perryaur, running to the, 1s0s. It was the scene of the ‘Little Mutiny, 
west coast, but the water of which is borrowe!,, when two regiments of Sepoys, being roused hy 
for irrigating purposes, to increase the voluine of some new regulations about turbans, beards, and 
the Vigay, running east. The native state of easte marks, mutinied, 9-10th June, killed Col. 
Poadoovottah, or Raja Tondiman’s Territor " Fancourt, three oflicers, and 112 men of the 69th: 
40 miles down the river, containing much rock, and were put down hy Col. Gillespie and a trooy 
jangle, and innumerable tanks, ‘The raja is the of the 19th dragoons, who galloped off trom Arcot 
recognised head of the Thief Custe, or Kallars. 99 miles, Katpadi, junction 
From Madura pilgrims start for Pambam, an island 120 miles, Chittoor (B.) 
105 miles to the south-west, to which a branch A hot place on the river 


m resort. 
hi 


on hearing the new: 
of the Madras rail 
District headquarte! 
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Puni, 1,000 feet above sea, eighty miles west of 
Madras by road, The stone fort was taken by 
Hyder Ali, 1781, and the garrison killed, Remark- 
able megalithic tombs and monuments. Shooting. 
About 25 miles west is Palmancr, in the hills, 1,200 
feet above Chittoor, and used as a sanitarium. 
138 miles, Pakala, (R.), junction for the Gunta- 
kal branch, 181 miles, Dharmavaram (R.), 
junction for Southern Mahratta Route to (244 
miles) Guntakal (I.), junction for Vorskern 
Maras Route, which sec. 


After returning to Pakala, then comes (157 miles) 
Chandragiri. ‘Iwo miles from the station are 
the palaces of the Telugu kings, one entirely of 
granite, no woud being used. Olt fort on the 
top of a hill. 163 miles, Tirupati, celebrated 
for its temples, one mile from the town, The chief 
festival isin September. 171 miles, Renigunta 
(R.), junction for the Madras Railway, Sleeping 
accomuicdation at station, Bungalow close by. 
200 miles, Vencatgiri. Raja's palace and bunga- 
low; the latter may be occupied with his permission, 


Shooting, 246 miles, Nellore. District head- 
quarters. 12 miles from the sca on the Pennar 
Bungalow. Rail to Caleutta by the Zast Coast 


Route and Guntur. 


NILGIRI ROUTE. 
MADRAS, BANGALORE, COIMBATORE, 
OOTACAMUND, AND CALICUT. 

From the terminus at the Central Station, by 
broad gauge rail asin the Vorthern Madras Route, to 
(42 miles) Arkonam (R.). junction of the Northern 
Ivanch and the South Indian line. Sleeping 
accommodation, 6 miles, Sholinghur, 4 wiles 
from a large tank, where shooting can be ha 
66 miles, ATcot (PortLation, 11,000), famous for 
Clive's first successes. Delhi-Darwaza, a fine 
gate 80 miles, Katpadi (1.), junction of the 
South Indian Villapuram-Guntakal line. 96 miles, 
Gudyattam. ‘The town is 3 miles from the 
station; PoruLation, 19,000; annual festival in 
May; large temple, 2 miles distant, at Palliconda ; 
Tuesday fair; good shooting near. 113 miles, 
Ambur, 3 miles north of the famous temple at 
Darian Kuppam; Poverattos, 10,000; tanneries. 
118 miles, Vanizambadi, Porucation 16,000, 
chiefly Mohammedan; trade in oils and hides. 
152 miles, Jolarpet (R.). junction of the Banga- 
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lore branch, on which the line rises, through 
lovely scenery, to the Mysore plateau, the steepest 
gradient being 1 in 68. The first important station 
‘on this branch is 

(176 miles.) Bowringpet. Junction for the 

Gold Mines, 10 miles, 12 miles, Kolar, the dis- 
‘trict headquarters. 205 miles, Whitefield, sta- 
tion for the Eurasian ant Anglo-Indian colons, 
2 miles distant. Good sport at Ooscolta, 6 miles 
thence. 216 miles, Bangalore Cantonment 
(Dandu). District headquarters, British territory 
in Mysore, 13} miles square. Fine temperate 
climate, 3,000 feet above the sea, highest summer 
temperature 89°, Good English society and shops. 
Race-meeting in July. Ritle-meeting in Septem- 
ber. Several Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churehes and chapels, Museum. Fine Botanical 
and Zoological Gardens, with Floral Hall, Cub- 
bon Park. Good schools and college. Cotten and 
silk mills. Horzts: Cubbon; West End; Bow- 
;ring; Mayo; Cantonment; Polo; to which con- 
iveyances may be had. Otherwise only native 
bullock carts available, Bangalore ama Enited 
Service Club. By road 2 méles to (219 miles) 
‘Bangalore City (B.), where the Madras brow 
gauge line ends. Mysore, 86 miles (sce Southern 
Maratha Route). ‘his is culled the Pettak. Por- 
LATION, about 80,000; total with Cantonment and 
British Station, 180,366, Old Roval fort, where 
;the rvom is shown in which Sir David (then 
Captain) Baird was imprisoned, when not em 
ployed to pump water. Delhi Gate, taken by 
| assault by Lord Cornwallig in 1791. 

From Javarver junction, the first important 
station on the main line is (207 miles) Salem (K.). 
the town (Porccation, 67,710) being 4 miles 
away. District headquarters for the South 
Carnatic, situated on the River Tyromani. 
is a fertile valley, 1C,070 feet above the set. 
{Cotton and silk goods are made, Magnetic iron 
ore is found in beds 50 to 100 feet thick. Starting 
point, by driving or riding, for the Yercand (Hotel) 
|on the Shewaroy Hills, lying 7 to 15 miles to the 
north, where are small coffee and farming free- 
holds, These hills form a fine healthy table-land. 
| 7 miles by 3 miles, 4,936 fect high at Mount Mutu. 
Good sport: bison, hog, clk, leopard, tiger, ant 
elephant. English fraits and vegetables, tev. 
. cinnamon, &c., are, raised. 
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240 miles. Brodie (R.S.). 
inopoly, on the South Indian line. 301 miles, 
Padanur (R.), junction of the Nilgiri branch, on 
which, 4 miles off, is Coimbatore (B.). District 
headquarters. Porctation, 46,303. A salubrious 
spot, 1,480 feet above the sea. Three miles hence 
tv Parur temple, with pillar and stone chain, 327 
miles, Mettupalaiyam (Mettapollium). Junc- 
tion (R., Hotel). Rack railway, 22 miles, up the 
Ghét to Coonoor, « delightful health resort, 6,000 
fect above the sea. Hotels: Hill Grove; Glen 
iew; Grays; Davidson's; Sim's Park, 
miles further up, reached by tonga service from 
Mettupalaiyam (34 miles), is Ootacamund 
(* Ooty "), district headquarters and summer 
residence of the Madras Government, 7,300 fect 
above the sen. /otels: Rose Mount; Sylke’s; 
Shoreham; Farrington; Longwood ; Paris, Boar 
ing House: Grace Cottage. Newspaper: Nilg 
News, Club: Y.M.C.A. ‘The central points sur- 
Tound’a lake in the hollow in which Ovtacamund 
lies; most of the houses are perched about on 
various sites, called Charing Cross, Snowdon, 
Saddleback, Avalanche Hill, and the like. 
There are bazaars, shops, a Gothic church, 
chapels, schools fur English aud native children, 
and splendid drives. English fruits and vege- 


tables grow here; a fire is enjoyed in June, and} 


warm clothing is essential. In the rainy season, 
at the south-west monsoon, the drizzle or Scotch 
nist clears away only to be succeeded by a London 
fog. The place was tirst brought into notice about 
1821, when Mr. Sullivan built a house here, and 
Sir W. Rumbold another, now used as a elwh and 
ball room, Government House, Lawrence As 
lom, in memory of Sir Henry Lawrence, chiefly | 
for soldiers’ orphans. View of Mysore from! 
Tippoo's Look-out. Villages or “Munds"” 
Todas, the aborigines of the Nilgiris, a handsome 
and independent race. 
Nanjangad, on the Southern Maratha Rout 
Between Coonoor and Ootacamund the road | 


branches off to the military station of Wellington. | 
Coonoor and other points round are milder and 
more beautifully situated. Kotayiri, 10 miles’ 
north-east of Ootacamund, is the centre of a tea} 
arowing district, in a balmy air, near a gluit 
6,600 feet above the sea. Weekly Lazaar. 


Junction for Trich- + 


‘welye { 


of! 
i 


There is a road down to) 
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The Nilgiri Hills form a granite range, 40 
miles by 15 miles, broken up by ravines and dykes 
of trap, especially in the Kunda range, which 
are 8,350 feet high on the Dodabeta range, and 
8,837 fect in the Animali range, the highest of the 
whole, further south. Among the sights are Vola- 
| cul Drug, a fort built by Hyder Ali, the Khaiti 
and Bhawani Falls, and many cairns, stone circles, 
and kistvaens, Game is plentiful—as woodcocks, 
partridge, snipe, the great sambhur, or elk; the 
| bison, wild hog, ibex, and leopard ; sometimes the 
elephant and tiger. There are large plantations 
of cinchona or quinine shrubs. ‘the parent stock 
| was brought from South Aucrica, chiefly through 
the exertions of Mr. C, Markham, C.B. Large 
tea and coffee plantations, The eucalyptus (blue 
} gum) and other Australian trees are grown for 
timber. 


| Beyond Pidanur (sce above) the scenery at onec 
; becomes tropical, but there is nothing of note until 
| (332 miles) Olavakode, the junction for Palghat, 
ja large native town (PoruLatioy, 39,481) two 
miles further, from which a line is projected 
to Dindagal, on the South Indian line. 359 miles, 
Shoranur (R.), the point of departure by boat 
for Cochin, or for ‘Trichur and Guilon. 382 miles, 
Eddakolam, half a mile from the famous temple 
of 1) Feastsin January, February, April, 
} July, and October. 387 miles, Tirur, the point 
of departure for the military station of Malla- 


irunavoi, 


param. 413 miles, Calicut, the terminus (B., and 
two hotels). District headquarters. Porvarioy, 
66,078, 
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' MYSORE, BANGALORE, MARMUGOA, BEL- 
. GAUM, KOLHAPUR, AND POONA. 


Mysore (B.), the present capital of the State of 
that name, isa city of 74,048 inhabitants, includ- 
ing the cantonment. Jfotels: Gordon (near the 
city); Royal (near the station). The places of 
interest are the Palace in the Fort; Jagan Mohan 
| Palace; Summer Palace, with Zoological Gardens. 

Many schools and colleges; Maharani’s Girls’ 

School. Great Dasara festival in October. On 
| the south-east is the Chamandi Ifill (3.489 feet), 
having a temple of that goddess on the summit. 

On the steps is a fine colussal statue of Wandi, the 
} sacred bull of(Siva, hewh, out of the solid rock, 
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by order of Dodda Deva Raja (1659). By rail, 
15 miles, to Nanjungud (car festival in March). 


nearly 28,000 square miles. with a PoruLatios of 
about 5,000,000, 
the Indian Empire, and it was restored to its native 
Hindu rulers by the British, after subduing Tip- 
poo, the sou of the usurper Haidar, in 
1831 to 1881 it was known as ‘the rendition,” and 
was administered by British authorities during 
the minorities of successive maharajas, being now 
in a highly prosperous condition. 
the adjoining province of Coo 
and silk producing di: 


Mysore and 


c great coflee 
riets, with a lirge extent 
of forests of teak, sandal wood, Sc., and lucrative 
gold mines, The languages chiefly spoken are 
‘Tamil and Kanarese. Merkara, with a Porvs.a- 
toy of 7,000, 73 miles from Mysore, is the ehief 
town of Coorg; 4,500 fect above sea, with a fort 
and raja’s palace, now used as public offices. The 
last raja died a Christian, in London, 1859, The 
rainfall is about 120 inches, 


Beyond Mysore the first place of interest is 
() miles) Seringapatam, onan unhealthy island 
in the Kavari. the former capital of Mysore, and 
of great historic interest. 


dungeons, the temple of Ranga, the gre st mosque, 
and the Wellesley Bridge. Maidar Ali made this 
his capital, 1765, and it was taken, 1799, from his 
son. Tippoo, who wa It 
contains ‘Tippoo's rnined palace and harem, 
where chained tigers were kept; the Hindu 
Raja's palace, near the Te nple of Shri-Ranga; and 
the wardens in which stands the fine mausoleum 
of Haidar and Tippoo, near the graves of Colonel 
Baillie and other Englis 
Bagh, a scat of Tippoo's, was occupied by the 
Dake when, as Colonel Wellestey. he commanded 


killed in the assault. 


On 2ith March he defeated the Mysoreans; on the 
Sth April following be failed in a night attack, 
and was nearly killed, but was successful the 
nest morning, ‘The final assault on dth May was 
led by Gencral Baird, who had been Tippoo's 
prisoner. Wellesley was made commandant, with 
Malcolm for seerets 
French Rocks. ‘The name was 
given by the English to Hirodi, because Haidar's 
Freneh troops were quartered there. A few miles 


12 miles. 


The Native State of Mysore has an area of | tions. 


It iy one of the best governed in | 


9, From, Bangalore, This place 


| BANGALORE TO GUNTAKAL, 


See the breach, the; 
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from the station there is a colossal image, one of 
the most remarkable in India, with rock inscrip- 
40 miles, Maddur (R.). the station for the 
Kavari (Cauvery) Falls, 15 miles to the south hy 
road, thou;h passengers can be set down at a 
platform nearer to them on giving notice at the 
From Maddur it is 46 miles to 
1 be best reached from 
Madras or Calicut by the preceding Nilgiri route. 
‘The shortest route to Bombay is vid Hindupur to 
Guntakal (Northern Madras Route), but the 
narrow gauge route to Poona here given is the 
covlest, though the longest. 


preceding sta 


fon. 


BELLARY, 
AND HUBLL 


23 miles. Dodballapur. Fort, with Hindu 
and Persian inscriptions, This is the station for 
the celebrated hil fort of Nandidrag. 62 miles. 
Hindupur (R.). Trade in sugar, piece guods. 
and gra 85 miles, Nellukonda, Fort, with 
dilapidated palaces aud other architectural re- 
mains. 11] miles, Dharmavaram (R.), junction 
of the Nellore-Guntakal Section of the South 
Indian 174 miles, Guntakal (R.), 
junetion the Northern Madras line (for 
Bombay), East Coast route, aud Southern Maratha 
line to Bellary (roruLation 59,467) (see Northern 


railw 
of 


| Madras Route), and on to (70 miles) Haspet (R-) 
ithe station for the remarkably int 


sting ruins 
miles) of Hampi, the ancient capital of te 
kings, finally overthrown by these of 
Bijapur and Golconda, The royal palace was of 
extraordinary splendour, and its ruins rem 
with clephants’ stables, ladies’ bath, the Vittoba 
temple, &e. Great festival in March or April. 
| Kamalpan bungaiow, balf a mile from the ruins. 


+ ( 


‘123 miles, Gadag (R.), the junction for Hotgi 
the 33rd at the siege of 1799, under General Harris. | R 


. on the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 174 
miles from Gadag. On this line is, at 42 miles. 
Badami (3 miles to the town). Interesting for 8 
Jain excavation and cave temple. with three caves 
of the Brabminical type, of the Gth and ith 
centuries. These caves mark the period when 
Hinduism was asserting itself previous to its final 
triumph over Baddhism in the next two centuries. 
Some of the pillars are in the best style of Hindu 
art. 115 miles, Bijapur (R.), for whieh see 

| Northern Madras Route. 
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From Gadag, the direct line runs to (160 miics) 
Hubli(R.), junction of the 

MAIN LINE FROM BANGALORE TO 

MARMUGOA AND POONA, 

45miles (from Bangalore) Tunkur(R ). Thence 
ty (103 miles) Arsikere (R.). Here are soine 
ruined temples, one being a type of the Chalukyan 
style, The Mysore-Haruhalli gold mines are 7 
miles distant. 113 miles, Banavar, Near here 
are Hulcbid (a namo meaning ruins”) and Belwr. 
The former is the ancient Durasamudra, the eapital 
of the Hoysala kings, and contains remains of 
remarkable Hindu temples. Of the principal one, 
the Moysalesvara, 200 fect square (begun in the 
Nth century, but never finished), Ferguson says: 
“The effects far surpass anything in Gothic art, 
and are just what medieval architects were often 
aiming at, but which they never attained so per- 
fectly.” The Jain temples contain polished black 
pillars, giving a double reflection. At Brlur the 
temple of Chennakesava, remarkable fer its clabo- 


rate saulpture, is slso a beautiful example of the , 
Chalukyan style, erected in the 12th century, but, 


the tower has been rebuilt in 


1 incongruous style. 


128 miles, Kadur (R.), district headquarters and ; 


station for Chikmalgur, where are extensive coffee 
Hantations, 131 miles, Birur, 40 miles distant 
from Shimoga, the point of departure for the Baba 
Badur mountains; highest peak, Mulina Giri, 
6.317 feet. From Shimoga it is 34 miles to the cele- 
brated Gersoppa Falls, almost unsurpassed for 
andeur and sublimity; one of them, the‘ Raja” 
full, pours in one unbroken column, 600 feet wide, 
sheer down to a depth of 839 feet. They are on 
the verge of the Western Ghits, in a splendid 
panorama of mountain and forest scenery, and a 
vest visited in the cold season, Four days’ notice 
should be given to the Amildar at Kadur to arrange 
for conveyance. Bungalow at the fulls, but pro- 
visions should betaken. 186 miles, Holalkiri(1.), 
the station for Chitaldrug, the district head-yuarters, 
containing one of the largest hill forts in Mysore, 
situated on the top of a rock, having six gates, also 
native temples, and magazine where Tippoo Sultan 
kept his treasures ; POPU RATION, under 5,000, 
210 miles. Harihar (R.). Frontier town of My: 
sore,on the Tungabadra, Famous for the temple 
of Hari, erected in the 13th century. 291 miles, 
Hubli (R). Junction for the line to Bellary, 
= 
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Guntakal, and Bijapur. (Sec preceding portion of 
this route), Railway works; centre of the cotton 
trade of the South Maratha country ude in silk 
fabrice, brass and copper vessels, grain, sult 
A line is projected from here to the port of Ka 

303 miles. Dharwar (T.), 
Bunzalow. Fort, 338 mil 
for Marmujoa Harbour, 71 miles distant, on the 
West of India Portuzuese railway, the station for 
Goa. Change at Castle Rock, 15 miles from 
Lona. 1 miles, Belgaum (R., B. } mile), 
District headquarters, and station for European 
and native troops; 2,00 feet above sca, with a 
temperate climate. Club. Fort, taken 1818. 
lars’ College, for sons of the Maratha gentry. 
High school. Cotton is grown in the district. At 
Gokak (roveLaTios about 10,600), 36 wniles distant, 
Are Fulls on the Gutparba river, wh y 
wide (over 400 yards in July) and 180 fect down, 
in the midst of picturesque scenery, 456 miles, 
Miraj (R.), junction for Kolhapur (.), 29 miles, 
the capital of a native State, annexed 1848, with 
highly venerated ancient shrines, one great temple, 
and an old palace. 


20 feet above sex. 
Londa (Rt ). junction 


During successive minorities 
affairs have been brought into a flourishing eon- 
dition by a Council of Keget 
works have been ¢ 


and modern public 
dd out extensively, ‘These 
jinelude a fine palace, town hall, schools, and 
| hospital. The raja is considered as the head of 
jthe younger branch of the Maratha house of 
Sivaji. Mount Panhala, with caves, and doliba 
{Ill with temple, are within a short distance. 
| The survey has been made for a continuation of 
‘the line to the coast at Ratnagiri. 
| 539 miles. Satara Road is 10 miles (con- 
| veyance at the station) from Satara, district 
j headquarters; formerly the chief scat of the 
| Marathas, 68 miles south of Poona, 80 miles from 
Mahableshwar, on the eastern slope of the Gluits; 
POPULATION, 29,600; interesting fort, 


The town 
| stands in “Sleepy Hollow,” among hills, near the 
| head of the Kistna; and contains the Raja's Palace 
| and family temples, barracks, high school, and a 
strong fort on a rock. The Residency and some 
| ancient cave temples are outside the walls. Quail, 
foxes, bears, and panthers are found here. 

547 miles. Wathar (R.), is the station for 
the sanitarium of Mahablesiear (40 miles in 
5 hours), on a table-land in the Western Ghits, 


“a 
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4,500 fect high, 25 miles from the sea and 70 miles } 
south-east of Bombay, near the head of the sacred 

Kistna, Founded in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, ' 
who obtained the site from the Raja of Satara in | 
exchange for ancther patch of territory. Good 
carriage drives, Hotels: Mahableshwar; Fountain 

Ripon. Club, at which chambers are available. 
Furnished bungalowa(about 100), Rs.400 to Rs.1,500 
for the season, March to June, During the cold 
season from R.1 to Rs.3 per day... Library and 
reading-room. Living is moderate; geod mutton, 
Veof, potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. From Nov- | 
ember to February the air is bracing, with slight | 
frosts. ‘The chiof drawbacks are the fine red dust | 
in the spring, and 230 inches of rain in the monsoon 

months, from June to October; yet the beautiful , 
country is entirely free from malaria and swamp. 

Walks and drives to Bombay Point, Sidney Point, 

Elphinstone Point, &c., where there are grand 

prospects of the magniticent scenery around. More 

distant are Pertubghar Fort, the Hindu Temples 

at the source of the Kistna, and the Wai Valley, 

to the great Banyan tree spreading over nearly 4 

acres. This sanitarium can be reached by three | 
ghits—Ist, Tai Ghat, by way of Wai; 2nd, Par 
Ghit, coming from Bombay; and 3rd, the Kurulshi 
Giuit, from Satara, 


CEYLON. 

The island of CEYLON (Sinhala) is situated 
between 5° 55’ and 9° 51’ North latitude, and 
79° 42' and 81° 55’ East longitude. Its extreme 
length from North to South, from Point Pedro to 
Dondra Head, is 271} miles; its greatest width 
137} miles, from Colombo on the West coast to 


Sangemankande on the East; and its area, includ- 


ing its dependent islands, 25,742 miles, or about | 
five-sixths that of Ireland. Acreage of island, } 


nearly 16 millions,of which 33 are under cultivation. 

‘The traveller coming from Europe will be de- 
lighted with the freshness of the tropical scenery, 
as it is displayed in the blue sca of the bay, and 
the wooded hills that eneircle it, Far in the 
distance rises the zone of purple hills, behind 
which towers the sacred mountain, Adam's Peak, 
7,353 fee above the level of the sea, with its 


summit enyeloped in clouds; best seen during the 
N.E. monsoon; the view from the top is magnifi- 
cent, though Piduruta Layata, the highest peak in 
Ceylon, reaches 8,296 fect. 
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In 1891 the population amounted to 8,008,466, 
chiefly Sinhalese, Malabaris or Tamil Coolies, and 
Mohammedans, miscalled, in imitation of the 
Portuguese, Moor-men, The Europeans only 
number about 5,000, In 1887 the population was 
roughly, probably incorrectly, estimated at 
900,000. 

History.—The conquest of Ceylon (the ancient 

‘Taprobane, Lanka,or Serendib), by Wijaya, a North 
Indian Prince, took place 5433.c., and the establish- 
ment of Buddhism 307 n.c. The branch of thetree 
under which Buddha thought out his philosophy 
(at Budh-Gaya, near Patna), a pipal or Bo-Tree 
(Ficus religiosa), closely allied to the Banyan— 
shown at Anuradhapoora—is said to have beet 
planted about twenty centuries ago. The first 
national marine was established a,D. 607, artisans 
from Malabar being employed. Some of the 
structures in and around the ancient capitals are 
more than 2,000 years old. Between the time of 
Wijaya and the last King of Kandy (deposed by the 
British in 1815) about 170 sovereigns ruled over 
the island. When the Portuguese arrived in 
1505, they found the kingdom divided into seven. 
They heid the coast for 157 years, establishing 
monopolies of all the principal exports. The most 
remarkable reminder of their rule is the assort- 
ineut of corrupted Portuguese names still borne by 
thousands of Sinhalese, inherited from ancestors 
on whom they were bestowed, along with theit 
nominal acceptance of Christianity, now forgotten 
by their descendants. In 1656 the Portuguese 
were expelled hy the Dutch, who followed in their 
footsteps in the matter of monopolies, of which 
cinnamon became the chief. The Dutch were it 
their turn expelled by the British in 1796, and at 
the general peace they received Java in exchause 
for Ceylon, The island was at first governed by 
the East India Company, but in 1802 it was made 
a crown colony. It was not, however, till the 
year 1815 that the kingly power of Kandy passed 
away to the British; subsequent to the defeat and 
massacre of the 19th regiment at Wattepolowa. 
In this year a solemn convention of the chiefs 
assembled in the palace of Kandy, at which the 
treaty was concluded, formally deposing the king. 
and vesting his dominions in the British crown. 
In 1796, when the English landed in Ceylon, there 
was not in the whole island a single good rox. 
Before the first governor (Sir E. Barnes) resignet. 
every town of importance was approached by # 
carriage road; and the long desired highway from 
sea to sea, connecting Colombo and ‘Trincomali, 
was commenced. ‘They now extend in all directions 
to a total length of 3,000 miles, not to mention the 
railways, of which 277 miles were open in 18%, 
while 330 miles more were surveyed. TheCeylon 
gauge is 5ft. Gin. Dining and sleeping cars are 
provided, this line beitig the first in Asia to adevt 
these conveniences. Coaches run on the prineip:l 
roads; on others bullock carts are used, travelling 
night and day. At every stage of about 12 miles. 
rest-houses, With food, bed, and service, are pro 
vided. 


i 
J 
| 
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Cumate.—The average temperature of (o- 
lombo's perpetual summer is 81°, East of the 
central range the rainy season is from October to 
January, when the monsoon blows. West 
of the central range the 8.W. monsoon brings wet 
weather between May and September, while 
occasionally during the other months the force of 
the N.E. monsoon brings the rain across, though 
the reverse is seldom true of the other side. 
Nawara Ellya being on the west, and Bandara- 
wela on the cast, it is always fine at one of the 
two places, so the same company has hotels at 
both for the convenience of their guests. J/elmets 
and umbrellas are always indispensable, 


Srort.—Park Country and Batticaloa: elephants, 
deer, cheetahs, bears, pigs, teal, snipe, peafowl, 
ete. From Colombo to Bandarawela by rail; 
coach to Badulla (18 miles) and Sunugala (25 
miles), thence hired carriage to Bibile (12 mi 
Or, from Batticaloa, 68 miles by bullock cart to 
Bibile. Horton Plains: Etk, deer, elephants, spur 
fowl, ete. Ambewella by rail, thence 8 miles 
bridicroad. Trincomalie: Same sport as Batticaloa, 
Road to Kanthalai Tank, 24 miles, Pu(falam: 
Elephants, bears, cheetahs, partridge, ete. From 
Colombo 84 miles by canal or road. Pomparipo, 
25 miles further by lake or road. Mambantola: 
Rail to Matara, thence hired carriage, Minerya: 
To Matala by rail, thence to Habaran by carriage 
road (44 miles) and bridle road (15 miles), Sir 
Samuel Baker's Rifle and Hound in Ceylon is 
still the best book. 


Propuctioxs.—Tea, coffee, arrack, cinnamon. 
cardamoms, pepper, cacao, cinchona, ebony, india- 
rubber, plumbago, palmyra palm, sago, cocoa-nuts, 
colr, essential oils, jaggery sugar, precious stones, 
fine cabinet woods, shells, rice, grain, tobacco, 
bread-fruit, iron,, silk, hemp, pearls, and gold. 
N.B.—Beware of imitation precious stones; their 
name is legion; the dealers ask for their goods 
eight or ten times what they are worth. For 
information respecting the great planting industry 
see Ferguson's Ceylon in 1893. 


The island abounds in every requisite for the 
table—fish, flesh, fowl, and game; fruit and 
vegetables of every description; the principal 
fruits are plantains, bananas, mangosteen, oranges, 
pine-apples, the luscious mango, the jak, and the 
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cocoa-nut. The Sinhalese excel In making curries, 
jMavoured with the delicate ercamy juice of tho 
cocoa-nut. 


‘The carly exports from Ceylon consisted entirely 

of natural productions, aromatic drugs, gems, 
pearls, and shells, ‘Tissa, the first king who 
became a convert to Buddhism, sent by his 
ambassadors to Asoka, #.¢. 306, eight varieties of 
costly pearls, sapphires, lapis lazuli, rubies, and 
‘three bamboos. for chariot poles, remarkable for 
their natural marking, resembling the carvings of 
Howers and animals. ‘The gifts sent by the King 
of Mnagadha (Oudh) were a chowrie (the royal 
fly flapper). a diadem, a sword of state, a royal 
iparasul, golden slippers, a crown, an anointing 
‘vase, asbestos towels, to be cleansed by being 
"passed through fire, a costly howdah, and sundry 
vessels of guld. 


To many of those v 
| the opportunity of seeing Buddhism 
"not as it has been parodied for occidental cars, 
will prove a very interesting point. Buddhism is 
‘rather a philosophy than a religion, consequently 
jthe ritual, observances, and institutions which 
have grown up around it in various countries 
' differ as widely as other customs of the people of 
those countries, ‘Though Ceylon was one of its 
early mission ficlds, and since its practical eradi- 
‘eation in India (where it is only represented by 
its practical offshoot, Jainism) has become the 
country in which it has been longest established, 
‘yet it is most strictly observed in Burma and 
“Siam, to which it was carried by Sinhaleso 
‘missionaries, Only of late years, under European 
intluences, has there been some revival from 
‘lethargy, but the sclestion and adaptation of the 
!sublimer views now taught by the modern school 
are an outcome of Christian missions and an effort 
to withstand the effect of their superior ethical 
teachings hy a reconstruction of Buddhism on a 
higher ideal, Buddhism has no priesthood, no 
temples, no God, but the ignorant practically 
worship Buddha. In Ceylon a strange relic of 
‘Hinduism is to be seen, in the figures of idols 
| found in some of their shrines beside the images of 
| Buddha, for Buddhism was, in its origin, a protest 
‘against Hindu idolatry. See Spence Hardy's 
Eastern Monachism and Coppleston’s Buddhism 
Jin Magauth and Ceyton. 


ng Ceylon 
8 it really is, 
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Cennescy.—The rupecof British Indiais divided | 
into cents: silver, 10, 25, and 90 cent pieces; copper, 
4,4, 1, and 5 cent pieces. Indian silver: 4 and 8 
anna pieces are legally current. Paper money: 5, 
10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 rupees, English money 
freely aveepted, but not econou 3 full value 
iy never given. 

Newsrarens.—Daily: Observer; Times of Ceylon 
(these two also weekly); Cenon Examiner; Cevlon 
Independent, Monthly: Household and Literary 
Register; Tropical Ayriculturist, 


—Ferguson's and others, to be 
had at the Observer office. 

Ceylon is the most central British military post 
In the east; its port, Colombo, is distant trom 
Bombay about 900 miles; Madras, 660; Caleutta, 
1,400; Natal, 4,000; Freemantle, 3,600; Hong- 
Kong, 3,000 miles. 


COLOMBO, 


Arka, 6,413 acres. Porctatiox, about 130,000, 

‘The capital stands on a peninsula surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, having a lake on 
the land side. A breakwater has been con- 
structed at a cost of £600,000; the new harbour 
works afford every facility for the landing and 
embarkation of passengers and goods, and ships 
now find proper shelter in the S.W. monsoon. ‘The 
Island revenue is 1} miliions sterting; the trade 
amounts to between 14 and 15 millions, and is 
increasing steadily, 


The new buildings, on the site of the old fort, 
are of handsome European architecture—Queen's 
House (the residence of the Governor), Post and 
Telegraph Ortice, Barracks, Hospitals, Town Hall, 
Law Courts, Colleges, and Turkish Bath, 


In the suburbs are the modest dwellings of the 
semi-Dutch and Portuguese. Sinhalese, Tamils, 
Arabs, and Malays now vie with Europeans in 
their dwellings, The only ancient quarter is the 
Pettah. 


‘The hamlet of Kollupitiya, on the shores of the 
Lake Colombo, once surrounded by cinnamon 
gardens and cocoa-nut groves, overlooking the 
bay, was formerly the iesort of the civil and 
military authorities, and merchants (native and 
Enropean) of the island, but these are now steadily 
moving further out. ; 


{ 
Ist and 2nd class; bullock hackeries; jinrikishas. 
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Hor Grand Oriental; Bristol; Galle Face; 
British India; Australia; Metropolitan. Charges, 
Rs. 4 to 10 per day. 

Every accommodation for landing, &e. Boats 
at fixed charges. Duty Is payable at the rate of 
64 per cent. on most articles not for personal use. 
pecial charge fur firearms, One-horse ear} 


ages, 


StEAMEKs.— This is now the port of call for the 
PV. £ 0.Co., Orient, Messageries, and other steamer 
lines, where the junction is made bet ween the route 
from Suez and the routes to Madras, Calcutta. 
China, and Australia, To Tuticorin (where rail 
may be taken for any part of India), about 2 
‘les, small steamer every afternoon; Madras 
600 miles further. 

Bibby steamers call here outwards and home- 
wards every fortnight. 

The “P. & 0.” Company's steamers (Mr. 
F, Bayley, Agent) arrive here with the outwaid 
mails every other Thursday, and sail the day after 
for Madras and Calcutta; for China and Australia 
(with the Outward mails), every other Tues 
The Homerard maits from Calcutta and C 
every fortnight; from Australia every fortnight, 
allowing for monsoons. “Orient” Line. Mes- 
sageries Company's Agent, Mons. C. Ruinat. 
British India Company's steamers (Agents, Bols 
and Co.) to Lisbon, London, Red Sea Gulf, Bombay, 
Caleutta, Rangoon, Singapore, ete. Navigaziene 
Generale Italiana line to Genoa, Singapore, ete. 

Bayxs.—Madras; National Bank of In 
Chartered Bank of India, Australi 
Hong Kong and Shanghai; 
India; Comptoir National d'Escompte; 
and Westminster Bank; Deutsche Bank. 

Hovers.—Grand Oriental; Bristol; Galle Face; 
miles, Mount Lavinia, 


London 


and, 


Creps.—Colombo; also Cricket, Football, 


Garden, Golf, Tennis, ete. 

Pecouic Ixstiretioxs.—Colombo Library; Law 
and Medical Libraries; Museum; Asiatic Societys 
Agri-horticultural Society. 


The population of Colombo is of a very mixed 
character, The efteminate-looking but uprizht 
Sinhalese of course predominate, men as well as 
women wearing their hair coiled in heavy knots; 
the former have tortoise-shell combs, the latter 
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silver or other pins, The darker and more manly , 20,000), most picturesquely situated round an 
Tamils, imported as coolies from Southern India, | artificial Inke, with beautiful drives and walks. 
come next, then Hindus of every caste. Half-bred Hotels: Queen's; Florence Villa, Haramby House. 
Arabs, large numbers of Eurasians (here called | Banks: Mercantile Bank of India; National Bank 
“burghers"), a very few English-speaking Dutch, | of India, Clubs, dc: A.B.CD.; Masonic and 
aud a large contingent of Europeans, are the | Royal Arch Chapter; United Service Library; 
remaining chief features. On Janding, the chief‘ Oriental Library. : 
hotels are within a few minutes’ walk of the Cus- 


tom House, as is also the Post-office.. The railway 5 : 7 haa 
terminus Is fifteen minutes’ drive, but the Fort | tit f Kandy is its Buddhist Shrine, adjoining 


Station (for Galle) is close at hand, The steamer tte ld palace (now the Government Agent's resi- 


: i e), fi as containtn, h reported to 
offices and European shops cluster round the Clock | ¢¢8¢ famous meatal tooth eoverted 


SOI : [have belonged to Buddha, By its side is the 
Tower Lighthouse in the Fort, aud the native town, | ‘Auillence hill: <ots’ used "asset courts “Wihiiia 


or Pettah, is passed on the way to the terminus. | j 
Beyond this are Wesley College Hizh School, the {08 Miles drive are the extremely interesting 
hey s ‘ollege High School, the ei : ; 

3 ¥ Be ewe Botanical Gardens of Peradeniya (Hand-guide at 


law Courts, Wolvendaal Dutch Church (1749), ile l 
: * gate, 124 cents), where varicties of tropical plants 
and the Vietoria Bridge, leading to the Buddhists Ste 128 ceuts), where varicties of tropical 


\ be in wild luxuriance. Notice the 
Monastery of Kelani, six miles in all. On the pa Lear nee atthe aan i 
return, a Mohammedan mosque, the Buddhist tope | °° °C" U eae fe 


¥ -factory, © be ins , and the 
of Kotahena, and three Hindu temples may be factory, clese by, may be inspected, and th 
3, : Colombo train caught at Peradeniya Station (not P. 
visited, shoes being removed on entering. In the 


opposite direction, driving southward through | IU*tion). Kandy is also the starting point for the 
Kollupitiya, past a small Buddhist tope, the site of ) Mile buried city of Ayurapuaruna, the ancient 
the once famous Cinnamon Gardens is reached, | BUdithist capital, Rail 17 miles, as far as Matale, 
and the Museum, containing much of local interest. | Hence conch (book beforehand) to Dambuila (re- 
On the return a fine Banyan tree is seen; Slave | MATKADe rock temple), thence to Anuradhapura, 
Inland (once a Dutch slave-depot) is crossed, and | 42 miles. (See Burrows’ Buried Cities of Cey- 
tio mosques may be visited. By making adétour | 2" ‘The chief dagodus (otherwise called pagodas 
round the lake, two Buddhist topes, a monastery, OT {22% Felic-shrines erected to make mori” 
‘nl andther moaqua nay Ve s\siteiL are seven in number, the highest being now 231 
fect high, but once over 400, From Anuradha- 
Those who have time should certainly run up to jure a coach runs to Jaflna, whence the return 
Kandy (74 miles in 5 hours), or if possible cateh | may be made by steamer. 
the night train for Bandarawela, in Uva (160 
miles, 134 hours up, 114 down), for which warm| From Colombo one branch of the railway follows 
clothing will be needed, the summit being a mile the coast to Matara (97 miles), vid Mom Lavinia 
above sea, Thence may be visited the native town | (7 miles), a sea-side resort with a good hotel, built 
of Badulla, 18 miles by coach. Rest House here, | #8 4 Governor's residence, and Galle (pronounced 
At Bandarawela there is a good hotel. On the | Gall). The road from Columbo to Galle is rich in 
relurnjourney through most picturesque mountain | Scenery, and is literally an avenue of palm trees, 
seenery (at Paltipola, the summit, there is a preci- | 70 miles long. ‘There are about twenty millions 
vice on either side of the line), visits may he paid | of these majestic trees in the island, 
tv Nuevara Eliya, the leading hill sanitariun, ! 
With fine hotel. It is 6,200 fcet above sea, and is | 
43 miles by coach from Vanuoya station. Hill! Creps, &e.—Galle; Cricket; Tennis. Mercan- 
Club. Fine mountaineering and other excursions. | tile Bank of India, 


Apart from ils surroundings, the chief attrac- 


HoreEts.—New Oriental; Ephraum’'s, 


Hatton (4,150 feet; refreshments). Adam's Peak | Being on the direct sea route from Suez to the 
Hotel, whence the vencrated summit itself may be | far East, Point de Galle was once the port of call for 
tached, 16 miles by carriage, then fout-climb of steamers, but it now been abandoned for the 
200fect. Kandy, the former capital (roruLatioy, , more commodious harbour of Colombo, and has 
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grown a quict, old-time, sleepy place, which the 
interest of the railway route and the surrounding 
country render still worth visiting. i 


With the exception of the native bazaars and: 
shops and a few public buildings, there is little to 
be found of interest to the traveller within the 
town. Visit the Fort, 1 mile in circumference; 
a new English church, and old Dutch church; 
Mosque; Pettah, or native town; lighthouse; and | 
barracks. At Buona Vista are the orphanage and ; 
school of the Society for the Propagation of the | 
Gospel. The houses are one storey high, and | 
spacious; each having a verandah, supported by ; 
pillars the entire length of the front; the streets | 
are narrow, yet the town is healthy and agreeable. 
Outside the town is a Buddhist Temple, with 
A drive to Wakwella, | 
4 miles from Galle, will well repay the visitor. 


colossal figures upon it. 


Some conjecture that the long sought Tarsbish | 
may be found to be identical with Galle. 


After the railway, the best way of seeing 
Ceylon is 


THE COAST TOUR, 


on one of the Ceylon Steam Shipping Co.'s 
vessels, which sail north and south about once 
every ten days, taking nearly a week to complete 
the round, Starting northward from Colombo the 
first port made is Paumben (Madras Presidency), 
on the route to be followed some day by the rail- 
way to India over Adam's Bridge, close at hand 
beyond the island of Rameshicaram, a low sandy 
flat, 11 miles long (once part of the mainland), is 
the most extensive and in many ways most in- 
teresting group of temples in Ceylon. The great 
temple ranks with any spot in India for sanctity, 
because originally built by Ram, the great Hindu 
deity, as an expiation for having slain the divine 
Ravana, who had carried off his wife Sita to 
Lanka (Ceylon), which Hanuman, the monkey 
general, had enabled Ram to reach by construct- 
ing the remarkable range of rocks known as! 
‘Adam's Bridge.” The Channel towards the | 
mainland, 7 miles long by 1 mile broad, has been , 
deepened since 1830, allowing many small craft 

to pass this way, instead of going outside Ceylon. 

It was safely navigated by H.M. s.s, Pluto and | 


: vessels drawing 11 fect at neap tide. 


| Colombo, 
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Nemesis, Upwards of 2,500 small craft go through 
yearly, and the increased depth now serves for 
The saving 
of distance is about 380 miles. At Rammad, on 
the mainland, is a fort, with Protestant and 
Catholic churches, the Zemindar’s palace, and 
pagodas. Tho Zemindar was guardian of Ram's 
temple, 


Jaffna, or rather its port of Kangesanturai, is 
reached next day at daylight. The town (roru- 
LATION, 45,000)is12miles off. Rest House, Y.B.C.A. 
Good drivesin thencighhourhood. Point Pedro, 
next touched at, is of little interest, but the 
steamer may be rejoined after a pleasant drive of 9 
miles. Trincomalie (Trimkamali), PorcLatioy, 
12,000, is next reached. A naval station for the 
Kast Indies, on a bold peninsula, between outer 
and inner harbours, strengthened at entrance of 
the inner harbour by the batteries of Fort Osten 
burg, for the defence of tie port and the arsenal. 
‘The fine Harbour or Bay has a coast line of 30 to 
40 miles, with deep water everywhere. With the 


‘exception of the citadel, erected on a cliff, 


Admiralty House, the English, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Mohammedan places of worship, the post- 
office, &e, the town is poorly constructed, and its 
bazaars are the least inviting in Ceylon, It is in 
contemplation to transfer the naval station to 
Batticaloa (rorctatiox, 6,000) is 
another night’s run distant, and is a good starting 
point for the interior and province of Uva, whence 
rail may be taken at Bandarawela, 7.v, Batticlot 
to Badulla, 105 miles in 5 days by bullock cart. 
Thence to Bandarawela, 18 miles by coach. Rest 
House. The Dutch, whose first appearance was 
off here in 1602, have left a characteristic monu- 
ment of their occupation in this district, a8 in 
other parts of the island, in an extensive series of 
canals. Famous for native weavers, Haim- 
pantota (roruratiox, 4,200) is near the soath end 
of the island, a few hours further. Rest House; 
hunting district; salt pans. Matara (porutaTioN, 
8,500) a short run beyond, just round the southern 
most headland of Dendra, is the terminus of the 
railway. Rest House. Beautifully situated old 
Dutch stronghold. Galle (27 miles further by 
rail) has already been described, and the next 
port, Colombo, is the last of the round. 


Steamer from Colombo to Madras in 3 days. 
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ROUTE 25. 


CALCUTTA to BURMA, SIAM, and COCHIN 
CHINA. 

Mail Route: London via Brindisi, Sucz, and 
Bombay to Calcutta, thence by steamer (787 miles) 
to Rangoon, every Sunday in 62 hours. Throngh 
first-class fares from London, £67 10s.; no through 
ticket; by sea £60, or via Bombay-Madras £60, 
plus 50 rupees railway fare. 


By direct steamer via Sucz, from Liverpool, et 
£35; Henderson's Line, fortnightly; Bibby Line, 
fortnightly, via Marseilles, £50. 

From Calcutta by British India steamers every 
Sunday and Friday, arriving Wednesday and 
Tuesday; by Asiatic Company to Chittagong, and 
Burmese ports every Thursday; to Andaman 
Islands, Rangoon, and Madras, in 32 days round 
trip every six weeks; by British India. Company 
vla Chittagong. Akyab, Kyouk-Pbyoo, 
Sandoway to Rangoon, in six days, every Sunday 
from Calcutta, and Wednesday from Rangoon. 

Fares to Rangoon from Calentta, 75 rupecs; 
coastwise, 90 miles by British India Company, 
and 75 miles by Asiatic Company, via Andaman 
Islands, 109 rupees, From Culombo, by Bibby 
Line, 160 rupees, 


Chittagong, 355 miles, chief town of the 
Province, a British possession since 1760; climate 
bad, town unhealthy, but the port has an increas- 
ing trade, and is the fourth in importance in India. 
Railway via Laksam Junction (60 miles) to 
Karimgary, 160 miles further, beyond Kachar in 
Assam, being constructed north-cast; branch, 
Laksam to Chandpur oa the Bralmaputra, whence 
steamer to Calcutta, 

Akyab, 168 miles, Porvtartoy, 40,000. (B.) 
Club, Gymkhana. Excursions to the antiquities 
at Myohaung (50 miles) and Mahamuni (98 mites). 
Many Pagodas, rnins of Palaces, and Forts. Sec 
Dr. Forch Lammer's Oficial Report, Burma, 1891. 

Akyab to Rangoon, 530 miles. 

Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal; a 
commissionership and the seat of a convict settle- 
ment at Port Blair, 690 miles from the mouth 
of the Hugll, first chosen, 1858,. for the Sepoy 
tehels, ‘There ate about 12,000 convicts, with 
sufficient military and police; some thousand 
acres of jungle have been cleared, of which much 


and | 
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is under cultivation. A church has been built, The 
ticket-of-leave system is worked with success. Only 
convicts transported for life are to be sent here. 
Here Lord Mayo,the Viceroy, on a visit of inpection, 
was assassinated by a convict, 8th February, 1872. 
A lighthouse has been built on the Cocos Island, to 
the North, 


Nicobar Islands, 250 miles S.E., liave been 
addet to the convict settlements, and contait 
barracks at Camorta, &e.; 4 hospital, and cotton 
plantations, 


Burma, the most casterly province of British 
India, lying between Bengal ant! Assam on the 
one side and Siam on the other. A chief commis- 
stonership, divided into Upper attd Lower Burma; 
which, two years ago, was raised to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. Total area, exclusive of the Shan 
States, 171,430 square miles. 

Upper Burma (area, 83,473 square miles; 
POPULATION, 2,946,933) was annexed, along with 
the Shan States, 1886, the king being deposed and 
sent to India. 


Lower Burma, (ana, 87,957 square miles 
POPULATION, 4,658,627), comprising Tenasscrita; 
Arakan (annexed 1826), and Pegu (annexed 1852), 
was formed intoa government.in 1862. PorvLaTiox 
of the tributary Shan States over 2,800,000, 


There are immense ruins in various parts, and the 
country was undoubtedly densely peopled at one 
time. The land slopes from north to south, and 
the course of the four great rivers is southerly, 
Principal river, the Irawadi, navigable up to be- 
yond Bhaio, 900 miles. ‘Three chief ranges of hills 
run through the southern portion, the extremenorth 
being entirely mountainous. Burma is rich in 
minerals and metallic ores, as yet little worked, and 
in great forests of teak and other valuable timber. 
The inhabitants are of Indo-Chinese race, speaking 
more than one monosyllabic language (Burmese 
predominating), the religion being Buddhism, 
largely tinctured with Shamanism. The visitor 
should witness their religious feasts, called pwecs. 
‘The railway system is being extended from Man- 
dalay as far north as Myitkyina and the Kunlott 
Ferry on the Salween River. 

Booxs.—The Burman, J. G. Scott, 1832; Burma, 
Capt. Forbes y Tour in Burma, Dr. Ortel. 
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Rangoon, 7,663 miles from London, Poruna- 
Tio, 252,497. HoTets—Royal; Strand; Central; 
Allandale. 


Currency, postal, and telegraph rates, same as 
in India. 


On the Maing, 21 miles from the Gulf of Mas: 
taban, and 21 miles cast of the estua 
Irawaddy, The chief objects of interest include 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sooliy Pagoda, and 
some dagobas; Royal Lakes and Parks (200 acres) ; 
Suratee and Town Bazaar; Cantonment; clephants 
stacking timber at Ahlone. 


Ratiway to Upper Burma, 
thence by Thazi to 


(336 miles) Mandalay. Pov iatiox, 200,000, 
Hoven: Jalween House; Bungalow. 


The town is 2 mites from the Irawaddy. The 
piincipal objects of interest include the Queen's 
Gelden Monastery; Arakau, Sark Yah ‘Thecha, 
Ain Daw Yah, $450,’ Pagodas; Royal Palace; 
D:fferin Fort; ar, EXevnstoys to the Min- 
goon Pagoda and Beli; to the Ruins of Amara- 
pura; by the Trawaddy to Bhamo; or rail may be 
taken via Mogaung to Myitkyna, whence the 
Irawaddy may be descended to Bhamo and the 
sea, 900 miles. The journey northw: 
nd down stream back to Prome, whene 
taken to Rangoon, is that recommended, and it 
custs in fares about 130 rupees, 


Moulmein, 147 miles, by steamer in 9 hours 
from Rangoon, THorets: B.1; National; Crite- 
rion. Chen: Moulm Vehicles: Tikka 
Qharries, very poor. Kyaikthalan, Usnia, and 
other Pagodas; Buddhist Temple Caves, of which 
those in the Attaran River, 10 miles, are easily 
visited. 


Tavoy, 207 miles from Moulmein, 230 miles 
from Rangoon, Poruratiox, 16,000. A smali 
town, with many pagodas, The route south is 
through the Mergut Archipelago, some of the 
Islands having very bold or quaiut headlands and 
curions scenery. They are peopled by the Seclungs, 
and there ig good sport on the larger ishinds. 


Mergul, 92 miles from Tavoy, on the Tenassetin. 
Porviatioy, 10,000, Pearl and tin 
wining. 


fisheries 
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y of the; 


Tango, 166 miles, 


| Pe 


NG is 750 miles south of Rangoon ; thence 
miles) to SINGAPORE. Sve Route 27, 


by steamer of the Messageries 
China; or by North German Lloyd line in 
connection with sailings from Europe. 


| SIAM. 


‘ Bangkok, for over a century the capital, is 
| situated about 860 miles N.N.W. of Singapore, 25 
| miles up the broad river Menam Chow Phya. 
which forms its main thoroughfare, and is lined 
with floating houses and shops. With the excep- 
tion of one or two quite modern roads in and 
around the city, the only communication is 
kicngs (canals), which intersect the whole country, 
From Bangkok, the firmer capital, Ayuthia, with 
\its gigantic ruined temples, may be reached in 
eight hours by steamers running daily. Petcha- 
buree and Ratburee may be visited by occasional 
direct steamer across the Gulf of Siam. ‘The best 
time for a visit is from October to February. 
March and April are the hottest months, and are 
followed by the rainy season, lasting till August. 


Star; Palace. English and 


American physicians. 
Gun. 


Ciuss—United; ings 5 


Newspave 


—Three English newspapers. 


Baw Kong 
Chertered Bank of India. 


.—I ng and Shanghai Bank: 


Ministers and Consuls from the chief foreign 
nations, who exercise jurisdiction over their 
countrymen, as in China and Turkey. Good 
European and Chinese shops, with reasonable 
s. Electric trams along the left bank of 
the river, Railto Paknam, near the mouth of the 
river, and in construction up country, 160 miles 
id Ayuthia to Korat. Telegraph to all parts of 
the world, Local telephones and electric lighting. 


| One of the chief sights of Bangkok, apart from 
, the interesting study of primitive native life, is 
the Palace, an effective piece of architecture, 1¥ 
which a pass may be obtained through any of the 
; consuls, The monuments and temples within the 
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palace enclosute are of the finest, and in good 
repair, In one is a green stone Buddha, formerly 
said to be of emerald. Within the outer walls of 
the palace are the Nobles’ Club and Library, the 
Government Offices, and the stables of the albino 
(“white”) elephants, Near by, across a well-kept 
field used for tennis and cricket, in the former 
second king's palace, isa museum of natural his- 
tory and Siamese manufactures. ‘There are also 
burracks, pleasure gardens open to the public, and 
an extensive temple. These great teimpics are 
exceedingly numerous, and attached to many of 
them are monasteries and schools, All are used 
for cremations, but the one most used is the Wat 
Sikate, where the bodies of the poor may be seen 
exposed to the vultures without heing burned. 
An execlient view may be obtained from the 
~ Gulden Hill” adjoining, and another from Wat 
Chang, on the other side of the river. 


The population of Bangkok is not known; about 
half are Chinese, in whose hands is most of the 
trade. Chief exports, rice and teak; imports, 
wheat, European goods, and Chinese preserved 
fools, Excepting the homes of the nobility, the 
dwellings are of teak or bamboo and palm, thatched 
with palm leaves, and erected on poles s'x or 
cight feet from the ground. Constant bathing 
keeps the people clean, but their food is not to be 
trusted. Wise Kuropeans store rain water for 
drinking purposcs. Both sexes are expert rowers ! 
andswimmers, Bete] nut chewing is universal. 
English is the foreign language chiefly studied. 
Gold, rubies, and sapphires are among the natural 
productions of the country. 


By an agreement between France and Great 
Britain, signed at the beginning of 196, the inde- 
Pendence of the kingdom is now practically 
secured, 


The King of Siam, who speaks English fluently, 
paid a lengthened visit to England and some 
other European countries in 1897. His object was 
Principally that of making himself acquainted | 
onthe spot with some of the results of modern | 
Progress in arts and manufactures. | 


‘hong. 
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Bangkok to Hong Kong, 1,400 miles, by steamer 
of the North German Lloyd, every few days; a 
Messagcries steamer runs between Bangkok and 
Saigon fortnightly. 


Tongking (Tonquin), or French Cochin China, 
Aunam, and Cambodia. Fortnightly service by 
M. M. Co. from Marseilles: Fare, £68; £45 to 
son; £70 to Nhatiang to Quinhon; £74 
to Tourane; £75 to Haiphong. 


Saigon (650 miles from Singapore; ropuLATION 
19.001), the capital of the French possessions in 
Cochin China at the mouth of the Cambodia, or 
M 3 well laid out and built, and having a 
jovernor’s House, Gothic Cathedral, and Float ng 
Docks. Hotels—Grand Baleon; — Meridional; 
Marine; Univers, Bi-weekly Journal Oficiel 
Easy trips to interior towns by mail steamers. 
Rail to Mytho, Steam tram to Cholun, 4 miles, 
the granary of Cochin China, — Governor—His 
Excellency M. A. Rousseau. British Consul—C. F. 
Tremlett, Esq. United States Commercial Agent— 
E, Schneegans. ‘The trade in rubber and gutta, 
&c., is carried on by English and German houses. 


Cochin China, annexcd 1867, is 150 miles by 
240 miles, and coatains a rorciation of 1} 
millions, Cambodia, behind it, is under French 
protection, At Prompenh, the capital, are the 
King’s Palaces, lined with mother-of-pearl; and 
near it are remains of the great city of Angoor 
and the Buddhist temple of Nakhon Wat, dating 
from the thirteenth century, Soc the Coast and 
River Guide (gratis) of tie Fluviales Cie, Haip- 
Paris Agency, 43, Rue Taitbout, ‘The 
Company have 30 steamers, connecting all the 
River and Coast Settlenients, &c. 

The Messagaries Branch Steamers from Saigon 
touch at Quinhon (340 miles), in Anam; Touron 
or Tourane, 183 miles—the port of Hug, the capital, 
40 miles distant; Cho-Bay, 16 miles; and Haip- 
hong, 291 miles, the port of Hanoi, 90 mites 
distant up the Songka. Hanoi (voruatioy, 
80,000), the capital of Tongking (Tonquin), has a 
French Citadel, where Captain Riviere was killed, 
1883. Sontay, up the river, was capt sed, 1833. 
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From Carcurta as in the Assam Route, up the 
Brahmaputra river to Delaughur, thence by rail 
to Ditung. 

Ditung to Mogaung, about 175 miles along the 
route of the projected railway and the existing 
telegraph. 

To Buamo by river (see in route above); on to 
‘The best way is to fit out at 
Commu- 


Nampung, 33 miles. 
Bhamo, where there is a mission station 
nications are maintained with the Inland Missions | 
of China, via Tali-fu, about 450 miles, accomplished 
in 33 daily stages, some, across the Shan Mountains, 
very heavy climbing, but passable by pony or mule. 
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Muntze, on the frontier, aud by French steamet 
to Hanoi, about 40 hours. 


Yunnan to Tong-chuan, 200 miles, an easy road ; 
to Chao-tung, 110 miles further, whence it is only 
about 300 miles to Ching-kong Sui-fu on the 
Yangise-kiang navigation, 

Sui-fu, 412 miles to Ichang; the current is 
strong, aud whilst it takes 15 days and costs 
about £3 to have a boat towed up stream, the 
journey down ts done easily in three days at_a 
cost of £1, 

Ichang to Hankow, by steamer in three days: 
Hankow to Woosung (or Shanghai) in three days. 


The journey will require from 90 to 120 days in 
the summer or dry season; the cost may he £100, 


| but it can be done for mnch less by those content 
‘to travel native fashion. See Across Chrysé, by 
| A. R. Colquhoun; An Australian tn China, by 
|G. E. Morrison; Round the World on a Bicycle, by 
J.B, Fraser; The Yangtse Gorges, by A, Little. 


Tali-fu to Yunnan, 915 1, or about 150 miles. 
There is a mission station at Yunnan, and a regu- 
Jar trade route to Hanoi, in Tongking, by Laokai, 
four days by rond, thence down the Red River to 
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SKELETON ROUT 


OUTWARD. 


EAST INDIA ROUTE.—LONDON to SINGAPORE, BATAVIA (JAVA), LABUAN, 
BORNEO, and the MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives at Singapore about every other or Sunday. 
Messageries Steamer (B linc) arrives at Singapore every other Monday, and tranships, leaving 
for Batavia on Tuesdays, and arriving there Thursdays. 
British India Company’s Steamer from Singapore to Batavia fortnightly, or as occasion may | 
require, connecting there with the direct Mail Steamer of the same Company for Queensland, 
Netherlands India Company's Steamer. direct from Amsterdam, via Marscilles, Suez, 
to Batavia, and Inter-Insular Service by the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatshappij. 

North German Lloyd from Bremen. calling at Southampton, alternate Tuesdays, for Singapore 
and Hong-Kong, connecting with steamers for Bornco and New Guinea. 

Packet, twice monthly, from Singapsre to Labvan and Borneo, in about 4 days, 

British India Company's Steamer (British India Association), with the Queensland Mail.) 
every 4 weeks, From London tu Plymouth, Suez, Aden, Batavia, 8,625 miles. 


Distances.—London to 8ucz, 3,770 miles; to Colombo, 3,401 miles; to Penang, 1,278 miles; to 
Singapore, 381 miles; to Batavia, 516 miles. Singapore to Labu:n, 700 miles. From Batavia 
there Is communication with Samarang, Soerabaya, Padang, Deli, Atjch, and other places in| 
Java and Sumatra, Netherlands India Line—Amsterdam (¥mulden) to Southampton, 260 (Dutch | 
sea mile=4 English; thus 65 Dutch=260 English), Gibraltar 1,140 miles, Marscilles 688 miles, | 
Suez 1,636 miles, Aden 1,316 miles, Padang 3,568 miles, Batavia 576 miles, 


Time of Journey.—Avout 34 or 36 days from England, viz 
Singapore to Labuan, 4 days. Netherlands India Company. 
Maracilles, 9; Suez, 8; Padang, 20; Batavia, 3. 


34 to Singapore, 2 to Batavia. 
sterdam to Southampton, 3 days; 


Fares.—By Peninsular and Oriental, from London to Singapore, £67 and £55 Ist class; £42 and 

£36 Qnd class: exclusive of wines, &c. By Messagerics from Marseilles, £62 Ist class; 
| £48 2nd class; £23 3rd class. For fares, London to Marscilles, ace Skeleton Route 2. ‘Through 
; fares from London (by British India Company), £53 to £57 1st class; children (3 to 10 years), 
‘half-price, Singapore to Batavia: Cabin, £10 10s.; Deck, £2. 


HOMEWARD. 
BATAVIA to > SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, SUEZ, and ENGLAND. i 


‘Netherland India Company’s Steamer leaves Batavia every fortnight, and arrives 
pore in time for the P. and O. Steamer. The Labuan packet arrives at the same times. 

The French Messageries Steamer (branch line) leaves Batavia for Singapore every other | 
Saturday or Sunday. 

British India Steamer from Brisbane (Queensland), monthly, to Batavia; thence direct to 

)  8uez and London fortnightly, or as occasion may require. 


at Singa-| 
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The direct ronte by sea from London is via 
Suez to Aden, 5,077 miles; thence 3,950 miles to 
Batavia. The mail route is from Colombo, 8,407 
miles, to Singapore, 1,570 miles, whence it is 500 
miles through the Straits to Batavia, in two days, 
always in sight of land, 


Batavia is the focus point of the traffic between 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago; between 
Calcutta and Australia, via Torres Straits, and 
via the West Coast (Adelaide 3,400 miles), and the 


quickest route to the ports of the North Coast. | 


Port Darwin being 1,425, and Derby 1,295 miles, 


via Sucrabaya. 


Regular Inter-Inswlar services are run in both 
directions, as under, by the Koninklijke Packet- 
vaart Co. Singapore, Batavia, weekly: both East 
Coast and West C: ervices. Batavia, Mun- 
tok, Palembang, w Batavia, Belawan-Deli, 
weekly, via, Sucrabaya, twice a week. 
Batavia, Padang, fortnightly, | Batavia, Palem- 
hang, Djambi, fortnightly. ” Singapore, ‘Batavia, 
Soerabaya, Macassar, the Moluccas, the North coast 
of Celebes, and Gulf of ‘Tomini; ‘and Singapore, 
Socrabaya, Macussar,and the Moluccas. Singapore 
tof Borneo. Singapore, Bazan, 
i, Samarang, Tegal, Cheribon, Batavia, 
and via Palembang back to Singapore. | Batavia, 
Sverabaya, the Lesser Soenda Islands, and New 
Guinea (Papua). Singapore, Batavia, Soerabay. 
Macasear, the Moluccas, New Guinea, Kei Islands, 
and Aroc Islands. Amboina, Ternate, Halmaheira, 
Doreh, and Humboldt's Bay. 


The Services are arranged to give a call at all 
important ports in one direction or the other once a 
month or oftencr: most have teck/y or fortnightly 
calls; the outlying islands and ports, like Djamna 
and Roon, are visited every three’ months, and 
Boelita-Bay, Sekar, Fak-fik, Kei Islands, and 
Iwaki every four month 


:8.—Local fares vary, but averaze about 
2nd 


1 ruliien (Is. 8d.) for cach 8 knots Ist class 
class is three-fifths and 3rd 
Ist class fares. ‘The fares and distane 
chief points are as follows:—Batavi 
2 miles, 78 guiden; Batavia-Padan 
1 gulden: Padang-Penang, 283 miles, 12 


singapore, 
572 mile: 
guiden; 
40 gulden; Socra- 
ay 264 miles, 43 gulden; 
onto Balik-Pappan, 3360 miles, 28 gulden, Balik- 
Pappan to Don, (Celebes), 192 miles, 5°80 
guulde ar, 452 miles, 73 gulden; 
TL gulden; Batavia to 
254 sulden; Macassa 

Sekar (Borneo) and Skrue or 140-1 
miles, 136-146 gulden; Ambuina via 4 


ns 
530 iniles, 


missin (Borneo), 


ate 
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(Halmaheira) and Sorong, Doreh, Roon, Djamna 
on the N. Coast of New Guinea to Humboldt’s 
Bay, 956 miles, 227 guiden; St. David's (Mapia) is 
Nv of Dorch, fare 16 guleen, or 144 gulden from 
Amboina. 


North Borneo is reached from Singapore via 
Kuehing, 375 miles, and Labuan Ts., 412 miles 
beyond, whence it is 160 miles to Kudat, and 146 
further to Sandakan. 


See also Routes 29 and 30, 


TroricaL Outrit.—Dress clothes, frock coat, 
and visiting costuines are best unlined, and are 
necessary, Linen underclothing is cvoler than 
cotton, but wears out very quickly by washing. 
Silk or linen jackets and trousers. Thin woollen 
| underwear recommended; flannel jackets 
(kabajas or blazers) for mountaincering, canvas 
shoes, a solar helmet; ordinary hat for evening 
wear; waterpreof. Be well supplicd with wash- 
able clothes and underelothes—linen suits often 
cannot be worn a second day. 


is 


Ladies’ dress as for India, loose jackets (kabajas 
or sarongs) are much worn; washable morning 
dresses are worn until 5-0 p.m; unlined cotton, 
silk, and linen dresses are the best for the damp 
heat, but a warm wool cloak must be taken for 
evening wear out of doors; silk gloves are pre- 
ferableto kid. Leather goods not kept in stoppered 
bottles quickly become stained and unwearable. 


Moxey.—As in Holland. This is the legal 
currency, but Mexican dollars pass commercially 
everywhere, and at the exchange of the day are 
accepted by government offices generally. 


Booxs.—Guide to the Dutch Indies, Bemmelen 
and Hooyer, 1897; Zravels, HU. 8. Bickmore, 1868; 
With the Dutch in the East (Military), W. Cool, 
1894; In Savage Isles, F. B. 8. B. Powell, 1892; 
Java, F, R. Scidmore, New York, 1897; Facts about 
daca, A. de Wet, 1900; Visit to Java, W. Worsfold, 
1893; New Guinea (German), M. Kriljer, Berlin, 
1899; Toil and Travel in New Guinea, T. F. Bevan, 
London, 1890; Report on New Guinea, Sit W. Ms 
gregor, 1897; From my Verandah (New Guinea), 
| HH. Romilly, 1889; Through New Guinea, H.C. 
Webster, 1898; Borneo Handbook, London, 189 
North Borneo, ¥. Hatton, 1886; A Decade in Borneo, 
| W.B, Fryer, 18945 Exploration of Mt. Kina Balt 
| Borneo, J Whitchead,, 1893. 
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Laxavacr.—A/alay: There is little difficulty 


in acquiring a few words. In the following jacarta or Djokja); but the Dutch, who first 
vocabulary all are spelt phonetically :— and dare Y 


long, g hard, as in go. "Yes, va; iin, ferda; come Settled here, 1595, are the real masters. The FE: 
here, ma-ry seniz go away, piggee: quick, Tkass; lish captured it, 1811, and restored it to the Duteh 
take this (away), barca eeny (piggee); never mind, . jy 1816; during which short interval It was 
Ce ee ee eee das eat A Elatis aang governed by Bir T. 8. Rallies, whose Jisfory of 
wl kray-ta say-teah; drive on (slowly), Java is the best work on the subject. In 1860, 
(plan); stop, brenti; wait! nan-tec dooloo: thanks, the Dutch, after a severe conflict with the Queen 
seen ogee eee ic untter) of the Island of Celebes, conquered her territory 
apa korangh; do you speak English? fo0-too cha- and her successor hulds his office as a vassal 
bap Ingris: Chinaman, mem-towkay; European, m. | of Holland. Earthquakes and eruptions occur; one 
(ain; Malay, m. inche: European, f, mem-luins | 4¢ the worst of which happoned 28th March, 1879. 


slippers, kasoot seri; jacket, bajoo; ‘hat, to-pee; 3 
unbrella, — pee-yon: stick, fong-kat; (white) Another, in 1883, destroyed Angier, 80 miles from 
clothes. pakhay-en (pootee); Broom, sais: servant, “Batavia, where; ships called for provisions, and 
Ce Epa Bt Cook ang tots: voli | Krakatoa Island, 2,625 feet high, in the Straits 
discharge, kassi-klua; dollar, ring-git; cent, sen: | of Sunda, and quite altered the character of the 
thane eoee to the left i ht), baliiee her coast, so that the Straits had to be re-surveyed, 

aman); do you know where—, angkoo too < ends s 
dimana—; no Ido not know, si-ya, ti foo; how | About 50.000 people were killed, . 
much is this? brahpa har-ga ceni; that is not! BATAWIA—Railwcay and Telegraph Station. 
Soh hie choo ae I will Mot Pay a cent more, | Capital of the island of Java and of the Duteh 
Wtahaens rs ‘Pen-oe! alte pret be East Indies, or Archipelago. Luggage examined. 
tolong kahsee oonjoh sahmah si-yah timpat dimana | Passrorts ave requived. Anyone staying in the 
tuan-tuan choochy tangan; drive back to the hotel, sland more than 24 hours must be registered 
pulang batik punch-house berar; give me, kases with unt particulars 
give me more rice, kasee nasee lagee. ‘The num- | With full particulars, 
bers progress by repetition:—I, sotoo; 2, dua;| From the Jetty at Tanjong Priok trains run 
ae 4, ano ; Feces , aera! Tt; 8, ae regularly to the city (6 miles), 

in: 9, sembilan; 10, sa poolo; 11, sa blas; 12, dua e 7 og. me 2 
as, ete; 21, dua pooto, satu; 32° uga pool ua; POPULATION, 95,800, Lat. 6° 8.5 long. 106 
100, sa-r'a-toos. 5Y E, It stands on the Djeliwong river, 

The Dutch East Indies include Java and ; “Midst swamps, and is a parallelogram, 4,200 feet 
Madura, parts of Borneo, Sumatra, Bencoolen, 1S by 3,000, Tho streets are intersected by 
Banea, the Celebes, Moluccas, Menado, and Timor, Cals, and interspersed with trees planted on 
with half of New Guinea. Porutattoy, 25 mile | °8ch side, and cross each other at right angles, 


lions. The chief products are coffee, sugar, tin | ' the Dutch style. Trams, 
(irom Baiieu), and taliga: Horers.—Des Indes; Der Nederlanden; and 


\ 
| other good hotels; 5 to guilders aday. Claret, 

THE ISLAND OF JAVA, 12 guilders; pale ale, 1} guilder; Seltzer water, 

situated between lat. 6° and 9° South; long. 105° 1 guilder per bottle. Fruit, rice, and bread are a 

and 114° East} on the south of Bornco, and sepa-! safe dicts butter and beef are scarce. 

rated at its west end fromSumatraby theSunda — Cr.vus.—Civil; Military ; Harmonic. 

Straits and Java Head. It is 666 miles long, and, Bririsit Coysut. 

36 to 135 miles broad; rorvLatroy, including the sivep Starrs Coxsun and Vicw-Coxsu. 

small island of Madura, 23,064,086; inclusive of | Baxxs.—Chartered Bank of India; Bank of 

about 40,000 Europeans and 240,000 Chinese. ‘The: Rotterdam; Chartered Mercantile Bank; Java 

mountains in the interior are 8,000 to 12,000 feet | Bank; Netherland India Co.'s Bank. 

high, It is divided into two districts, viz., Sunda’ = Conveyances.—Small barouches with two 

onthe west, and Java onthe east. Alltherivers are’ ponies, The roads are excellent, Post-horses, at 

short; Solo is the principal one. There are nearly | the rate of 13 to 2 guilders per paal (rather less 

forty voleanos in the island, which was formed | than an English mile), supplicd by government. 

by dvoleanie upheaval. It is nominally under the | The traveller must purchase a carriage, or hire 

Susunan (“Emperor™), who resides at Solo (or | ones rate, 4 to 8 florins per day, 


acartn), and the Sultan, who lives at Matarem. 
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Terecraru.—To Singapore and England and} 
through the island to Cape Solano; also open to} 
Australia. 

Raiwaxs.—To Buitenzorg and Tjitjocroek, up 
the hills, about 50 miles, ‘Total in the island, 
about 340 miles, part State lines. A trunk line 
runs to Samarang, with an extension to Suerabaya 
and Panarekhodn. 

Diicesces—To Samarang, about 255 miles. 

Sreamens.—Netherlands India Company's boats 
arrive here in two or three days from Singapore 
inconnection with fortnightly boats of the P.and O. 
Company (Agents, Messrs. Maclaine, Watson, and 
Co.) and the French Messageries (Agent, Mr. W. 
Suermondt). Through Tickets may be had at 
Southampton, Brindisi, or Marseilles. The Steamers 
of the above Company call at all the ports of 
Northern Java, 8. Borneo, Celeles, the Moluccas, 
and Sumatra at fixed intervals. British India 
Company (The Borneo Co. Limited)to various parts 
of the Dutch and English East Indies, China, and 
England, 

TuennomeTER.—Averages about 83° all the 
round. In the sun it sometimes rises to 120°, 

Moxsooxs.— Fal season, April to October. The 
rainy season, November to April, is at its height 
in January and February. 

Corxs.— Silver florin (guilder)=Is, 8d., divided 
into 100 copper cents, called doits. Doubloons 
received at the Custom house at the rate of 100 
Spanish dollars for 260 florins, Sovereigns 
for 12 florin 

Picul = 13341bs. 

N.B.—Most of the native names are spelt in the 
Dutch manner; oc = English oo. 

Onsects oF NoTIce.—Goverument House (Stadt 
House); Custom House; Statue of Governor Coen 
in Waterloo Square; Batavian Socicty’s Ethno- 
logical Museum, rich in antiquities and objects 
of natural history; Fort, built of coral rock 
Town Wall and houses built of lava. blocks 
from the voleanoes; Great Church; Lutheran 
and Portuguese Churches; Chinese Temple; 
Opera (twice weekly); Concerts (once a month); 
‘Theatre (twice weekly). 

Captain Bligh, of H.M.S. Bounty, arrived, at 


ASR 
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Onsects 18 THE IsLaND.—Ruins of 
Temples; Government Establishment and Dry 
Dock. The large Citadel at Ryswyk, 24 miles. 
strong and admirably planned, and_ provided 
with an Artesian well; Botanical Gardens and 
Governor's Summer Palace, at Buitenzorg (hy rail), 
with a monument to Lady Rafiies (1814). Salak 
volcanic mountains near it are 7,000 feet high. 
Fine drive past Toegoe to Sandanglaya, 40 miles: 
a Sanatarium, with Hotel. At Bandong, 90 miles 
by rail from Batavia, is a fine healthy table-land, 
8,000 feet above sea, with a volcanic crater in it 
850 feet higher. 

The ruins of Brerve-Butcer are visible at no great 
distance from the high road and rail betwist 
Djiojacarta (Jockio) and Suracarta. The great 
figure represents Menak Djingo, King of Balano- 
jangan; the female figure represents the Queen 
Koesvenoe Kentjono Woengoen. All about lie 
scattered remains of blocks of masonry, columns, 
altars, and figures of gods and goddesses. 


The ruins of Parambanan (Pambanantjande 
Sewoe, or Thousand Temples), situated not far fron 
the above, about 4 leagues from Suracarta, are 
considered the most remarkable in Java. In the 
centre of an extensive plain, almost a square, rises 
a great Temple about 60fcet inheight. In fouror 
five rows round the chief temple there are about 
200 smaller ones of similar architecture, full uf 
carved work. There are eight great statues of 
seated figures, about 9 fect high, seated two hy 
two at the four entrances. Afount Merapi (the 
largest voleano in Java) rises majestically in the 
background. 


The rains of Moendoet are situated in the 
Residency of Kado, in central Java, reached from 
Djokja (page 303}. A little beyond the village of 
Moendoct, on the left bank of the Kali Ele, 
you come to a large octagonal truncated pyta- 
mid, about the height of 60 or 70 feet, formed of 
great, square, uncemented blocks of trachyte lava. 
surrounded by galleries, Its walls are covered 


Buddhist 


| with niches, arabesques, and carvings. These ruins 
| were cleared i 


1834 by the Resident, C. L. Hart- 
man, Esq.; and an account of them may be found 


Batavia, 1789, after his memorable run of 4,000 
miles across the Pacific in an open boat, in! 
which he had been turned adrift, with a few of! 
his adherents, by the mutineers at Tahiti. } 


in the “Tijdschrift voor Neerlandsch.” In the 
centre is a colossal male figure, about 14 feet high. 
formed of a single block of stone. Two figuris 
on cither side are 8 feet high, adorned with 
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treble diadems, and decked with rings and other 
ornaments. They were probably erected by the 
Hindoos, who formerly had possession of Java. 
Incertain portions carbonic acid exhalations are 
fatal to animal life; this is the true Upas—there is 
no other. Some trees produce a milky poison, 
like the South American wourali (Hingston). The 
ruins of the great Temple of Boro-Boedoer, 
or Bara Budur (Great Buddha), are about 14 miles 
from Brodjong-alang, opposite Moendvet, on thi 
right bank of Kali-Progo. It was first described 
by Raffles. The great pyramid or pagoda is 350 
feet on each side, and 200 feet high, in 8 terraces, 
containing about 472 cells in all, 
figures of Buddha, many carved bas-relicfs, two 
Hons, &c. The story goes it was built in three days, 
of prepared stones, without mortar or cement, by 
100,000 men, and without the noise of chisel or 
hammer. 

The island bears everywhere evidences of 
yoleanic action. Searcely any region of equal 
extent in the world contains so many volcanoes, 
active or extinct. Of the former there are about 
a score, of these the most active is Merapi, next 
Guntur and Galung-gung. Semeroe is the loftiest, 
viz, 12,288 ft. There is a mud volcano at 
Groborgan; burning naphtha spring at Afelati 
Derat; and the Gawa-Upas (Valley of Death) at 
Banyunas is connected with voleanie action. 

Samdrang.—Railway and Telegraph Station. 
A port, 255 miles E.S.E. of Batavia, on the 
Samarang River. Landing through the surf. 

PopuLatron, 70,000, many being Chinese, 

Horers.—Pavilion: Tjandi, 

Eneuisn Vicr-Coxsth. 

STEAMERS.—To and from Batavia and Singapore; 
fare from the latter, £14. 

RamLwAy.—112 miles up country to Kadongati, 
for the Temples, past Solo (Socracarta), Djol 
(Djiojacarta), near the South Coast, 
a plain, with Japara and Merapi in the distance. 

It is the residence of a Dutch Governor, and has 
a Church, Town Hall, Villas, and Garde 
Damak, near here, was burnt, 1871. Rice, indigo, 
tobacco, sago, and tapioca are grown, 

The road to Soerabaya, along the coast, passes 
the Valley of Death with the famous Upas Tree, 
respecting which so many fables are current 
(see above), 


th niched | 


It runs over 


~ 
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Soerakarta.—Ruiliay and Telegraph Station. 

This place, otherwise called Solo, Soeracoorta, 
Suracarta, Soerakjarta, Ig the seat of the native 
ible 
ATION, 100,000, HorKL—Sli 
$.E. of Samarang; 390 B. 
al, August 31st. 


i 


: Emperor, at the centre of the island, now access 


by rail 
Distance: 


—Thelarge, broad, shaded avenues, 
s intersecting each other at right angles. 
Kraton (square), surrounded by a high wall and 
ditch, and mounted with heavy artillery. ‘The 
Emperor's Palace, a low building with a tower 
and marble floors; villas, surrounded with high 
walls; European Town; Fort, 800 yards from 
the Kraton; Dutch Resident's House. 


Djokja (Djiojakarta), three hours from Solo by 
rail, Broad shady streets; Club House 
Sultan's Palace and Gardens; and the old Temple 
or Palace, a ruin richly carved. Hence to the 
Temples at Moendoet (sve page 302), Boro-Boedoer 
(see above), and Parambanan (sce page 202), by 
pony cart, thirty miles, across rivers in baskets 
Teak trees in ubundance, 


slung on bamboos. 
Boerabaya, or Sourabaya.—failieay and 
Telegraph Station, 

On the narrow strait facing the Isluid of 
Madura. Porcatiox, 127,400, Distance, 115 
miles from Samarang; or 30 hours by stoamer. 
Club 


Hotexs.—Wynveld; Simpang; Marine, 
House. 
Excrastt Vice-Coxstt 


Unitep States Cox! 
Basks.—Chartered Mereantile Bank of India; 
Java Bank; Chartered Bank of India; Dutch 
| Bank, 
Here are a Governor's house, fortifications, 
nal, dockyards, &e. 


\ 
| ars 

Excursron (one day) to Tosari, 6,000 feet above 
| sea, close to the active volcano of Mt. Bromo, and 
, to Smeroe, the highest polnt in Java, Good Hotel. 
| cerocan, and to Kediri, with branches, 160 miles, 
| ntso eastward to Panarockban, and westward by 
| Soerakarta to the ‘Trunk line between Samirang 
and Batavia, passing Djoka-karta, Tjilatjap, 
| Bandong, and Buitzenzorg Branches ta Mage- 
| lang and to Garoet. 


Rauway through the coffee districts of Pas- 
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Sumatra.—Panaxe,a miserable port on the 
west coast; railway to Padang-Pandjang; thence 
to Fort de Kock, and thence to Paja-Kombo 
(Oembilien) in high healthy country. Hotes, at 
‘Solok for the coal-tield. 

Deus, on Belawan harbour on the east coast. 
almost ‘opposite Penang, railw 
Serdang, to Deli Toewa, to sch, 
Medan is the chicf town of the north district, and 
capital of the island. Hoters—Orange ; Medan ; 
de Witte Sucietet (club). 

The Celebes and Moluccas. 

Macassar, 45% miles from Soerabaya, passing 
Lombok, the largest voleano of the B. 1. group, 
‘The port is free, there is a good quay, and a large 
Chinese town. Club, Excursion to Goa and 
Maros (40 miles), 

Ternate Islands (Moluccas), ‘Ternate. 
School, fort, and Kedaton of the Sultan, 

Dutch Borneo and Guinea. 

Holland possesses the greater portion of these | 
islands, but has done little as yet to exploit their, 
possessions. Bandjemassin is the chief port on | 
the south coast; on the west there are trading | 
factories at Pontianak, Sing Kawanz, Pam fF 
and Sambas, reached from Batavia and Singapore; 
on the east coast there is a good port at Kota 
Baroe, on Poeloelant Island, and trading stations | 


{ 
D | 


Club, , 


at Samaldtakan, Passir, Balik, Pappin, Moe 
and at Beroneo and Boclong: 
In 


Djawa, Samarin 
on the north-crs Guinea there are ten) 
stations, of which Fak-fak is nearest Ceram 
(Amboina) and Humboldt’s Bay, the most impor: 
tant of those on the north coast. 

For ports in Geraax New Gcisea, see Route 30. 


THE ISLAND OF LABUAN, ! 
about 4 days’ sea passage, or 700 miles from 
Singapore, and 1,000 miles from Hong Kong. It | 
is situated 6 miles from the north-west coast of 
Borneo; is about 25 miles in circumference, with 
an area of 33 square miles; and is very cligibie 
for a coal depét, as well as for a harbour of | 
refuge, and station for ships of ‘The name is 
derived from the Malay word, Labo, an anchorage. | 
It has a general clevation of about 70 feet above 
the sea, and is covered with primeval and secordary 
forest. Kini Balu Peak (in Borneo) is visible, 

PorcLation of the town of Victoria, about 
3.000, and of the island, 4,500; mostly coloured 
peuple. Lut, 6° 20° N., long. 115° 10" B. Good 


j the cession of an independent r: 


' Brooke, nephew of Sir James, isa strip of 


j silver, sago, gutta-percha, pepper, gambier, cor 
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harbonr and a free part.* Three sago factorles, 
Temperature, 72° to 90%, Perhaps the best time 
of the year is at the north-east monsoon, January 
to April, when the weather is dry and hot. The 
climate has improved since the jungle was cleared. 
Rainfall, 140 inches, mostly at night. 

Govenxor AND Cossut-GENERAL 1N Bor 
E. W. Birch, C.M.G. ActinG Restpext.—F. 0. 
Maxwell, Esq. Burrisit Consunate at Sandakan. 

The government is administered by the Char- 
tered British North Borneo Company. The istand 
is rich in coal, and the fertile soil produces luxu- 
rious vegetation, and fine cattle are raised in the 
highlands, 

The island was taken possession of by Captain 
R. Mundy, of H.M.S. Zris, December, 1846, upon 
its cession by the Sultan of B'rni or Brunei. The 
late Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, w: 
appointed Governor, and remained here till 1 


acting also as Commissioner to the Sultan and 


Chiefs of Borneo. Ie was a Norwich man, whe 
for atime held a commission in- the Indian army. 
Seeing the value of Borneo, he obtained, in 1341, 
j from the Sultan, 
and successfully governed his people through a 
native council of their own choosing, besides 
putting a stop to piracy. 

Consult Mr. ©. Brooke's Ten Years in Suraeat: 
and C, Boek's Head Hunters of Borneo. 

Sarawak (a British protectorate since Mth 
June, 1888), now held by His Highness Rajah C.J. 
nd next 
to Labuan, on the north-west coast of Borneo: 
area, 41,000 square miles, watered by eleven rivers, 
Porvratrox, 300,000; of the town of Kuching, 
5,000. Tt an English church and schools; 
good anchorage. The people, formerly notorious 
pirates, are improving, well-behaved, and intelli- 
gent. The surface is hilly; good roads have been 
made; the climate, though wet, is fairly healthy. 
The Rajah is absolute head, but is assisted by 
councils of Europeans and natives. He has three 
gunboats and fourteen forts, and a revenue sufi- 
cient for the requirements of the country, with 
all the apparatus of a settled English Government 
Imports, about £209,000. Exports, £450,000. 
Chief productions: coal, antimony, quicksilver, 


rattans, and ironwood. 
WE. 


Lat. 1° 2’ N., tong. 110" 
‘The chief trade is with Singapore and 


| along the coast of Borneo, 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

A state under the jurisdiction of the British 
North Borneo Company. Area, about 30,700 
square miles, round Kini Balu, a peak 13,680 feet 
high, beyond Labuan, at the north corner of 
Borneo, near Balabac Strait, and Balambangan 
Island, a former English Settlement. Sandakan 
(POPULATION, 7,000) is the capital, 

Governor—E, W. Birch, C.M.G. 

Coast line 600 miles long, with a good harbour 
at Sandakan, to which seven rivers run. The 
officials live there, and at Kudat. Productions as 
at Labuan. 

Atthe end of October, 1888, the establishment of 
avirtual protectorate over British North Borneo, 
Brunei, and Sarawak, was announced. These, 
with Labuan, will probably eventually be consoli- 
dated into a compact British Possession, with an 
area of about 70,000 square miles. ‘The total 
trade of the three territories is at present above 
£1,000,000. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


From Hong Kong, 640 miles, from London by 
P.and 0. £86; by N.D. L, Line £72, in three 
days, These islands were discovered, 1521, by 
Magathaens, and named after Philip II. of Spain, 
and were ceded to the United States of America 
in 1898. They consist of 31 islands, besides small 
ones, and extend 16° north and south, PorcLation, 
>} millions, Luzon, the largest, is 360 miles long; 
Panay, the next, has /oilo for its port. Cebit, the 
oldest place in the Island (1571), is the capital of 
the Visayan group. A cross at Macten Island 
marks where Magalhaens (Magellan) was killed 
by the natives, 1521. 

CurreNcy.—The Mexican dollar. 

Lancvacr.—Spanish, 

BuoKs.—The New Pacific, H. II. Bancroft, 1900: 
The Phitippines, G. J. Younghushand, 1899. 


MANILA. 

The present capital, a port on Luzon Island, has 
‘ Popttation of 160,000, including the suburbs, 
and about 5,000 foreigners. 

GoveRrnon—U. 8, Military Commander, 

Hotr1s.—Oriente; Alhambra; Continental. 

Evcuisn Crcp. 

British Consvn. Vick-Consuis at Cebu, at 
Toto, and at Sual. 

c 
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The town is beautifully situated on the Pasig 
river, which issues from Like Bahia, 10 miles 
distant, and flows east of the Bay on the west 
coast, which is a circular basin of 30 miles in 
diameter and land-locked. Few of the houses are 
more than one storey high, on account of the 
prevalence of earthquakes, and they formerly 
frequently had flakes of mother-of-pearl for 
windows, 


Coxverances.—Palanquins,Horses (very good), 
Carriages, Boats, Canoes (Baueits), 
Newsparers.—Freedom; Times. 


Bayaens.--Chartered Bank of India; Hong 
Kong Bank; Spanish Philippines Bank. 


Seasons, &c.—The rainy season begins in August 
and ends in December, It is healthy, but ex- 
tremely hot, March to July, and subject to carth- 
quakes (“one a week,” they say) and typhoons, 
The best time to visit Manila is in January or 
February. 


Onskcrs oF Notice. ~The Governor's Houses 
Public Offices; Churches; Plaza (statue of 
[sabella IL); Cigar Faetories; Barbers’ Shops; 
Statue of Magalhacns; Forts; Great Ceekpit. The 
Lake—Los Buaiios; Island near Los Bailos (fine 
shooting); Majajhay, Luisiana, Tananan, Voleano 
of Saul, Calamba, Hala Hala, Santa Cruz (water- 
fall and gorge, both magnificent). Bamboo, plan- 
tain, cocoa-nut, palm, sugar, hemp, and tobacco 
plantations; Indian Villages; Convents; Castle 
of St. Philip; Puerto Cavite, 20 miles south-west. 


Cosremes.—Women wear a pifia camisa (che- 
mise) which is much thiuner than muslin, over 
which a saya (petticoat) of a bright plaid pattern, 
and then a tapis (a large kind of searf or shawl), 
always of a much brighter colour than their dress, 
Their beautiful hair is worn hanging down, often 
to their heels, 


The men we: 
shirts outside th 
hats (sitlacott) with hors 
Ball costume is white ; 
They are addicted to smoking and chewing betel- 
nut; cock fighting is a great pastime. 


r fine embroidered striped piiia 
r trousers, and large bambou 
hair hanging down, 
et, vest, and trouse! 


Ramwars,—To Dagupan, 123 miles; steam 
tramway to Afalabon, 


STEAMERS.—Sce Route 30. 
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| N.B.—P. and O. Steamer leaves Bombay fortnightly for Colombe, comecting generally there wii 


1 
i 
4 
i 


j 
Distances. 


\Time of Journey.— About 46 days from England to Shanghai, 


\ Fares.—From ng 


_ SKELETON ROUTE 28. 


OUTWARD. | ey oe 
CHINA and JAPAN ROUTE.—LONDON to the FAR EAST. 


{England to Colombo, Ceylon.—Sce Route 22. 
| Peninsular and Oriental Steamer, from Aden for the East, leaves Colombo every other Tuesday. | 
* ” arrives at Singapore every other Wednesd: | 
% s a Hong Kong every other Tuesday or Wednesday. ; 
Shanghai every other Saturday or Monday. 
leaves Hong Kong about every other Friday or Saturday. , 
reaching Yokohama in 9 or 10 days. 


the China steamers. 


For other Lives from Europe, North German Lloyd (Southampton), Navigizione Generale 
Italiana (Genoa to Singapore). Canard, and other Lines (rid New Yo-k, «nd Canadian 
Pacific tid Vancouver, ou the Australian Line, weatward to China and Japan), Royal 
Mail (Southampton and Panam), &c., sce Steamer List and Advertisements in Bradshaw's Guides. 

‘Prench Messageries Steamer leaves Colombo every other ‘Thursitay or Friday, proceeds to 

apore, 6 days; 2 to 3 days; Tong Kong, 5 days; 3 days; Yokohama. 

from Hong Kong, 7 to 8d British India Steamer to Straits Settlements, vid Calcutta, | 

Japanese Steamer from London and Antwerp. 


—London to Port Said, by sea, 3,215 miles; to Suez, 
3404 miles; to Penang, 1,264 miles; to Singapore, 381 mile 

nhai, 870 miles (or, Hong Kong to Swatow, 175 miles 
miles). Hong Konz to Yokohama, 1,800 miles, London 


cmal 87 miles; to Cotombo,” 
to Hong Kong, 1,437 miles: te 
Amo; 150 miles; Foochow Foo, , 
Suez) to Shanghai, 10,9 


15 to Port Said, 13 to Colombo. 
8 to Singapore, 6 to 7 days to Hong Kong, 4 to 5 to Shanghai; Hong Kong to Yokohama about 
days, (Here the Bast and West Routes Round the Wor connect. England, west ward, to 
New York, 7 days; San Fi s Japan, 16 days; or 30 days—Sve Routes 48, 49 
by Canadian a : 


o1 


and, by P.and O, Steamer, Ist class, to Penang or Singapore, £67 and 

fl class £36 and £42.” To Hong Kong, Shanghai, or Yokohama, £81 and £60; 2nd class £ 
to £46, Children (3 to 12 years), half- om Brindisi, £5 Jess than from England. for 
cach adult. Fore Cabin—2nd class Passengers to Penang and Singapore, £42 and £46; to 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, or Yokohama, £42. All these are exclusive of wines, spirits, and 
heer. The Messageries Steamer Fares from Marscilles are less by about £5. Japanese 
Steamer to Hong Kong or Yokohama, £49. | 


Luggage.—In the P. and O. Steamer, 3 ewt, are allowed Ist class; 1} owt 
Tus. per ewt. between any two ports 


(class; overweight, | 


i HOMEWARD. 
SHANGHAI to HONG KONG, SINGAPORE, PENANG, COLOMBO, ADEN, PORT 
SAID, and ENGLAND, 


P. and O. Steamer leaves Yokohama every other week for Hong Koug. 


% = leaves Shanghai every other Tucsday at daylight, 
i s leaves Hong Kong every other Saturday at 2 pam. ' 
io 4 Arrives at Singapore about every other Thursday 
a a - Colombo a every other Thursday. 
e Aden overy other Thnrsday. 


Port Said. every other ‘Tuesday. 
N.B.—From Coloinho, it is 3 days from and to Madras, 6 to Calcutta, and 4 to Bombay, Allow: 
ance must be made for monsoons, 
Messageries Steamers leave Yokohama every fourth Sunday; Shanghai every fourth Saturday 


or Sunday; Hong Kong every other Weduesday or ‘Thursday.—For other Steamer Lines, &s 
above, sec Bradshaw's Guides. | 


ROUTE 28,—PENANG, 


ROUTE 28. 
LONDON TO THE FAR EAST, tia COLOMBO, 
PENANG, SINGAPORE, YOKOHAMA, 


HONG KONG, AND SHANGHAI. 
London to Colombo, see Route 22. 
and . passengers for China are transferred to 
another steamer for the Straits, Hong Kong, and 
Shanghai; those for Japan change again at 
Nong Kong. By the Messageries Steamers, arriv= 
ing at Colombo about every fortnight, passengers 
are carried direct. 
they are the only steamers for Saigon. 


P. 


Shire Line, every three weeks, London to Yoko- | 


hima, £42; Glen Line, every three weeks to 
Yokohama, £45; Japanese Line, fortnightly to 
Yokohama, in 45 days, fare £50; North German 
Loyd to Yokohama, every other Tuesday from | 
Southampton, £81 and £46; Russian Line from 
Odessa, every three weeks for Shanghai and 
Viadivostok, £50. 

Sturting from the roadstead of Colombo, the 
‘wat proceeds for about three days till she sights 
the Nicobar Islands, leaving Acheen Head, Sumatra, 
ou ‘he right; and on the morning of the fourth day 
lw steams along the Straits of Malacca, The Gold 
J intain of Sumatra, Karinchi, 11,820 feet high, 
's seen to the right, like a stupendous cone on 
tt- horizon; on the fifth day the ship arrives at 


PENANG, formerly Prince of Wales | 


Island, 
one of the Straits Settlements, a beautiful island, 
called by the natives Pulo Penang, or Bete! Nut 
IMand, on account of its resemblance to the nut of 
tiw Areca, which grows here in abundance. 


Position.—T wo miles off the north-west side of 
Malicea Straits, and facing Deli, a Dutch colony 
im Sumatra; lat, 5° 25’ North, long. 100° 21/ East, 


it is 20 miles long by 9 miles broad, divided longi- | 


tulinally by a ridge of mountains, 

CaritaL.—George Town, purchased by the East 
Inia Company from the Rajah of Kedah, in 
1183, now transferred to the Crown. It is a clean 
place with a good harbour, and has made great 
rides of late years. 


Monzy.—Mexican, Japancse, and Straits dollars ! 


and cents, 


Here ; 


These do not call at Penang; i 
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about 190,000 (70,000 Chinamen, 
and Klings, from the Coromandel 
| coast), or 235,000, including the Province of Wel- 
{ lesley, on the Malay Peninsula, All the trades are 
‘carried on by Chinese. Area, 300 square miles, 
including 107 in the island. Wellesley is a sttip, 
by an average of 80 miles broad, 
| bought from the Rajah, 1800. 
| Hotzrs.—Alexandra; Eastern 
| Oriental Tiffin Rooms, Union Str 
| and Sarré’s ditto, Beech Street. 


Poretatio: 
| beside Mal 


and Oriental. 
Criterion 


ResipEnt Councittor.—Hon: C; W. 8. Kynners- 
‘ley C.M.G. ‘There are Residents at the native 
States of Perak (Hou. W. H. Treacher), Selangor, 
and Sunjie Ujong. 
| JuvGe,—Hon, A. F, G. Law. 
Convevances.—Horses and Carriages. Chinese 
| Voats (called sampans) to the shore, or by the trip. 
SteamEns.—P, and 0. Company's Steamers 
| (Agents, GilGllan, Wood, and Co.) Outward-bound 
‘and Homeward-bound every other Saturday. 
British India Company every two weeks; Dutch 
Mail (Koninklijke Paketvaart), weekly; Agents 
for both these, Hiittenbach, Liebert, and Co. 


Banxs—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 

London, and China; Hong Kong and Shanghai; 
' Chartered Bank of India. 
| Uxtrep States Coxsvtar AcENt—O. Schule. 
| Cruns.Penang; Recreation; several Chinese 
Newsraren.—Penang Gazette. 

Curate, hot; January and February being the 
| dry, and April, May, and Juno the rainy, mohths 

but the seasons are not well marked. Mornings 

| cool, and sometimes so cold and foggy that warm 
clothing must be worn. ‘Temperature, 60° to 90° 
Average at sea level, 80°; on ridge, 70°; range, 
| about 20°, 

Propuctioxs.—Cocoa-nuts, betel nut, nutmegs, 
| mangoes, plantains, mangosteens, pepper, timber 
| tin from the mainland, and “lawyers,” or canes; 

turtle eggs, from PuloTalure; sugar, tapioca, and 
| rice, from the province of Wellesley. ‘There are 
about 100 sorts of fruits. 

Opsects oF Noricg.— Government House; 
St. George's Church; Free School; French Mis- 
sion College; Chapels; Chinese Shops; Hospital ; 
| Barracks; Markets; and Esplanade Drive. 
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In tHe Victsity.— Flagstaff? Hill, a fine point of | 
view, 2,800 feet high, overlooking the sca, the 
peninsula of Malacea, &c. It is 4 miles to the 
bottom of the hill, and 4 more to the top. At the | 
bottom: is a picturesque cascade, some 50 or 60 
feet high, which helps to supply the town with 
water. The ascent is through dense forest to the, 
top: a steep ridge, on which stand the Governor's 
bungalow, and a number of others, and a sani- 
tarium. Green butterflies, 10 to 12 inches across 
the wings, are secn, | 

‘The excursion of interest from Penang is to 
Perak, a small protected state, with a PoruLATION 
of 214,000, This may he reached in a night by. 
steamer and rail, and there are many places of 
interest. Here “the real Malay” may be studied, 

Penang to Singapore, a sca voyaze of 1} days 
during the whole time Jand is visible. The hills 
of Malacca are scen, increasing in height as they 
extend into the interior. The town of Malacca, 
on the mainland, is 500 miles from Penang, and 80 
or 90 miles from Singapore; and has Dr, Morrison's 
Chinese College, and remains of a Portuguese 
Church (1560-1670) near the Agent's house. The 
Portuguese heli it till It came to the Dutch, 1641, | 
The province of Malacca is a strip 42 miles long, | 
by an average of 16 miles broad. 

SINGAPORE — Telegraph Station. 
Capital of the Straits Settlements, comprising 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Wellesley, at 
the south-eastern extremity of the Straits of 
Malacca, It stands at a capital centre for com-| 
merce, opposite Sumatra, Borneo, &c., in latitude , 
1°10 North, longitude 103° 15’ East; on an island 
of 275 square miles, 25 miles long by 14 broad, 
separated from the Johore mainland by a strait 4 
to ¥ mile wide. Founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who marricd the Rajah of Johore's: 
daughter; and transferred by the Indian govern- | 
ment to the Crown, 1867. Houses and bungalows, ; 
very roomy and comfortable. 

Porc.ation of Singapore, about 184,000, includ- | 
ing 122,000 Chinese, 36,000 Malays, and 16,000 
Indians. Many Germans here. Total PorvLation 
of the Settlements (1891), 512,342, chiefly Malays | 
and Chinese. 

Total Imports and Exports —$396,00,000, i 

Horers.--De l'Europe; Rafiies; De la Paix; ’ 
Victoria, &c.; Adeiphi. ‘Tariff—3 to 6 dols. per 
diem, exclusive of drinkables. | 
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Cxvns.—Singapore, Tanglin, Recreation, Coun- 
try, German, and Chinese. 

Govennon-Gexerat.—His Excellency Sir J. A. 
Swettenham, K.C.M.G.; assisted by a council. 

Cmer-Justice.—Sir W. HL. L. Cox. 

Bisnor.—Right Rev. Dr. Hose. 

Puinciray Mupicat Orricer.—M. F. Simon. 
M.D. 

TeLEGRarH.—To Europe, China, Java, and Aus- 
tralia, by direct cable to Banjowanjic. 


Conveyances.—Iorses, carriages (called ghar- 
ries), boats (called sampans). Coaches across the 
island along good roads. To Johore twice daily. 
Johore is an independent State. Its capital, oppo- 
site Singapore, contains 20,000 people, mostly 
Chinese. No hotels, but those having introductions 
in Singapore will not lack hospitality. 

Laxcvace.—Malay, see Route 2 
.—P. & 0. Comprny's Steamers arrive 
here Outward and Homeward every other week. 
Passengers may book to Samarang, Sverabaya, 
Padanz, &c., and to Macassar and places in India, 
by the British India, or Ocean 8. 8, or Dutch 
Mail Steamers, at through fares. The Dutch 
Mail (Koninklijke Paketvaart) weekly to Batavia 


| in two days; rates of passage, 70 dollars. Through 


tickets may be had at Southampton or Maracilles. 
Messagerics Steamer every two weeks, outward 
and homeward and to Batavia, Florio-Rubattino, 
Ocean, Castle, Glen, and Shire Lines, Thames and 
Mersey, Austrian Lloyd, &c., call here, British 
India Company every two weeks to Batavia, and 
connecting with the Queensland Mail Line, 
Ocean 8,8. Co, to West Australian Ports.--See 
Route 29, and Steamer List and Advertisements 
in Bradshaw's Guides. 

Bawxens,—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India; 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Company; Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and Chin: 

CoxsvLs.—United States, 11, Raffles Quay. 

Nuwsvarens.—Straits Times; Singapore Free 
Press; Government Gazette; Lut Pau (Chinese), 
some in Tamil. 

Corss.—Dollars (nominally 48. 2d.), divided into 
100 copper cents, Si:vez—5. 10, and 20 cent pieces. 

Weicnts.—The following are in nse:—16 Taels 
make 1 Catty = 14 pounds avoir.; 1 Pical makes 
100 Catties=133} poundsavoir. English weights, 
&c., in shops. 
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Sxasoxs.—South-west monsoons, April to Octo- 
ber. There is neither summer nor winter, and 
even the periodical rains are not at al! defined, 
as the showers, which fall two days out of three, 
are never prolonged, but frequently heavy. 

Cuate.—Healthy, although hot; good for 
children. Thermometer, 71° to 89° indoors; 
100° to 117 in the sun. The place being only 80 
niles from the equator, the sun always rises and 
sets about 6. Cool airs, 6 to 8 p.m. 

Ossects or Norice.—-Public Buildings, Courts, 
Town Hall; Teluk Ayer Reclamation; Sepoy 
Lines; porticoed shops, mostly kept by Chinese; 
Buddhist Temple. Perambulating Restaurants, 
the keepers beating bamboo sticks to draw cus- 
tomers. Large Theatre, open at 9 p.m.; Burial 
Ground at the side of the hill, with Chinese Tombs; 
Mohammedan Mosques. Government House, on 
ahill. Villas in the ontskirts; Club; new Jail; 
Gasworks. Malay College; Raffles Institution; 
Esplanade and Cricket Ground; ‘Tanglin Botanical 
Gardens, including a part of the original jungle. 
St. Andrew's Church (handsome spire), now a 
Cathedral, opened 1866; Presbyterian Church; 
French a:d Portuguese Mission’. Fine Docks at 
Tanjong Pagar, and new Harbour atTeluk Blangah. 

The town is situated on two sides of a salt 
creek that empties itself into the sea at the west 
head of a deep bay, navigable for small boats; 
vessels lie at the wharves, 1} miles long, away from 
the towa, iu the new Harbour. The highest spot 
is Bukit Timah, 500 feet above the sea. All mer- 
chandise is discharged at the doors of the principal 
warehouses. Excellent market daily for tropical 
vegetables and fruits, strange fish, meat, green 
turtle, all very good and reasonable. Delicious 
mangosteens, durians, pine apples, &c. 

Singapore is a free port, and great entrepét of 
merchandise; its trade, including that of the Straits 
Setllements, excecds 30 millions a year. It is a 
ueeting place for representatives of almost every 
Enropean, Asiatic, and American nation. Pep- 
per, sugar, gambicr, and tapioca figure among its 
exports. Fine Sumatra ponies are impoited; very 
game. The nutmeg plantations should be visited. 
Here a garrison of about 1,000 is permanently 
quartered, and extensive strong fortifications are 
in progress. Good pig-hunting; tigers are now 
scarce. Racecourse; mectings twice a year. 

For Labuan, Bornep,and Ratavja, see Route 22. 
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China, formerly Cathay, native name Chung- 
Kwok, or Central Kingdom, has an area of about 
5,000,000 square miles; comprising the 18 provinces 
of China Proper, and the territories adjoining 
Mongolia and Russia-in-Asia, 

China Proper contains about 1,353,000 square 
miles, with a ropuLation of 383,000,000, as now 
estimated (1900), and 18 Provinces, Other esti- 
matesmake the population not to exceed 250,000,000 
or less than India; but the above figures seem to be 
pretty well founded. In 1783 the population was 
said to be 284 millions. The populations of all the 
towns not open to foreigners, i.e. other than the 
treaty ports, are exceedingly uncertain, whereas 
those of the treaty ports, founded on the testimony 
of foreign residents, may be taken as approximately 
correct. Some of the Chinese place-names, with 
their English meanings, are as follow: Foo, or Fu, 
town of the first class; Chow, or Choo, town of the 
second class; Hien, or Heen, town of the third 
class. Ho, or Kiang, means river; Keou, mouth; 
Hou, lake; Hai, sea;- Shan, mountain; Yamen, a 
mandarin’s office. 

The country of China Proper is diversified, flat, 
fertile, and intersected with numerous large rivers, 
canals, and several chains of granite mountains, 
‘The soil is good, and agriculture in the highest 
degree of perfection. The climate of the southern 
part is very hot, while the northern part is liable 
to the rigours of an European winter. ‘The 
Great Wall on the north border, begun about 214 
B.c., in length 1,500 miles, to which a loop-wall 
of about 50) miles (see page 828) was added 
much later, is now in a state of decay. ‘The 
Grand Canal carries an inland navigation from 
Canton to Pekin, 1,400 miles; it was begun in the 
thirteenth century, and 30,000 men were employed 
forty-three years to complete it. 

MANoractures.—Porcelain (the clay is called 
Kaolin), gold, silver, iron, white copper, cinna- 
mon, copper, mereury, lapis lazuli, jasper, rock 
crystal, woodstone, granite, porphyry, marbles, 
tin, lead, coal, tulenague (a mixture of copper 
and zinc), are amongst its resources, 

Propucrs.—The tallow, orange, plantain, tama- 
rind, and mulberry trees, tea plant, lime, citron, 
lemon, pomegranate, vine, tse-tse (a kind of fig), 
lye-tchee, loungyeu (dragon's eye), tj-tsi (water 
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chestnut), tsl-chu (varnish tree), camphor tree, 
bamboo reeds (as large as big trees), tie-by-mon 
(ironwood), cotton, opium, bete!, tobacco, beans 
and beun oll, &e. 

Favna.—Maral, Roe, and musk deer, tigers, 
buffaloes, wild boars, bears, camels, wolves, 
mountain sheep, goats, kinki (golden fowl, the 
finest in the world); and some of the most 
beautiful birds, both in form and plumage. 

‘Tea. —Red leafed congous shipped at Foochow- 
foo, a treaty port. Black-leaf tea, of the finest 
quality, at Hankow, a vast city 600 miles up the | 


great Yang-tse-Kiang, where it 1s shipped direct | 
for England, during the summer flood-tides. Of 
late years much of the Hankow tea has gone over- | 
land to Russia, Tea of a common sort from Amoy | 
and Formosa. 

Crvese Feativats—The year is divided into 
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supposed to have been confounded with the Hutni 
(Huns) under the same national name. In a.p.374 
these latter Tartars, crossing the Volga and the 
Don from the banks of the Palus Bfceatis (Sea of 
Azof), had founded an extensive empire between 
the Theiss and the Don, driving the Goths and 
Alans before them. In 378 they poured down on 
the provinces of the west and east under Attil), 
and in 435, extending their conquest to the borders 
of the Baltic Sea, threatened the Roman Empire 
with destruction, They appear to have flourished 
in China about the year A.p. 130 under the cele- 


| brated Khan Oguz, and to have continued maki: 


extensive conquests during the reigns of Chinghls 
and Timur. A number of Greek Christians came 
with the army of Chinghis Khan, and were event: 
ually granted ground for a church at Pekin 
Kublai Khan (grandson of Chinghis Khan), of 


twelve months, averaging about twenty-nine 
days. New year, about the end of January (or in | 
February). Feast of Lanterns—I5th day of Ist | 
moon, Birthday of the Lares— 2nd day of 2nd 
moon, Festival of the Toribs—Early in the 3rd i 
moon (April). Birthday of Buddha—sth day of ; 
4th moou. Festival of Dragon Boats—ith day of 
Sth moon (early in June). Autumn Festival—Ist 
to 1sth of 8th moon. Kite-flying, &¢—9th day of | 
Qh moon. Shortest day—11th moon (December). 
Office holidays—a month from 20th of 12th moon. | 
Seeing out the old year—24th to 30th of the last | 
moon, when all outstanding accounts are settled. 


History.—The authentic history of China ap- 
pears to begin with the great dynasty of Tan, 
which lasted four centuries and a half, and was 
overthrown A.D. 266. From it arose six petty 
dynasties, which lasted from a.v. 266 to 608, 
During the sixth century, Nestorians, who had 
carried the Christian religion into Tatary, brought 
it to China, and at first had much success, but in 
the eighth century they were driven into exile or 
put to death. In 618 the royal house of Tang 
succeeded to the throne; under them the empire 
became powerful and opulent. Themost illustrious 
Prince of this line was Tai-tsong, who extended 
the kingdom as faras Western Asia. Thisdynasty 
was succeeded by five lines of weak monarchs till 
A.D. 960, when the Sung dynasty was founded, 
which reigned until A.v. 1279, when this empire 


became subject to the Mongol Tartars, who aye ; 


| vast empire. 


whom an account was brought home by M: 
Polo, extended his power over all Asia. Pe 
Clement V. created Peking an archbishopric, 
sent out missionarics, 
over the nation till 1368, when they were expelle 
by the founder of the native dynasty of Ming. 
last prince of which was Haoi-tsong. in who-e 
hands the empire fell into disorder. ‘The Man- 
tehus were called in to quell the disturbances. but 
in 1044 their own sovereign seized possession of 
the throne; he was succeeded by his son (Kan- 
Hi) in 1661, who proved himself one of the most 
distinguished princes that had ever ruled over this 
In the 16th century, the celebrated 
Jesuit, Xavier, reached the frontiers, but died at 
San-chian, He was followed by Father Valignan. 
Roger Pasio, and the learned Father Ricci. of 
Ancona, who published a work, entitled, Qn the 
Divine Law, which beoame extremely popular 
among the Chinese, and he obtained permission 
to settle himself, with his colleagues, at Tchao: 
King-Fou. At the beginning of the 17th century 
Ricci entered Peking, dressed like a Chinese, where 
he was favourably received by the Emperor, who 
was particularly struck with a clack and repeating 
watch presented to him; both at that period were 
quite unknown in China, No less than 100,000 
Chinese were baptised; but during the minority 
of Kang-Hi a reverse came, Ricci was most 
cruelly perseeuted—tortured several times, and 
at length perished from his sufferings. In 1640, 
the French mission, consisting of M, 3f. Colbert 


Kublai's successors ruled: 
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and Pere-la-Chaise, arrived in China, who. by 
their knowledge as geographers, philosophers, 
naturalists, physicians, astronomers, and mathe- 
maticlans, rendered themselves extremely useful 
to the Chinese, In 1656 the Dutch embassy ob- 
tained an audience of the Emperor; and in 1667 
they sent another embassy, which was also well 
recived. On the accession of You-Tehing (the 
son of Kang-Hi) the French missionaries were 
cither imprisoned, tortured, or banished out of 
the kingdom; only a few learned men were then 
allowed to remain, and they were prohibited from 
preaching (about 1724). In 1719, Peter the Great 
despatched an cinbassy, which left Moscow on, 
the 9th September, but did not reach Pekin until, 
December 18th, 1720, when it was received with | 
great splendour. In 1758 the Portuguese also sent 
an embassy, but without producing any beneficial 
political results. In 1792 the Lritish Government ; 
sent as ambassador Lord Macartney, who arrived | 
at the mouth of the Peiho in August, 1793, and | 
then proceeded in a Chinese yacht to this place. | 
In 1814, Lord Amherst was despatched by the 
British Government, but on arriving he declined | 
to prostrate himself bofore the Emperor, a.d was 
refused an audience, and returned. 


In 1839 the Chinese Government destroyed all 
the opium belonging to the British merchants at | 
Canton, and grossly insulted the British residents. 
The English Government declared war; and, in 
1842,the Island of Hong Kong wasceded to England, | 
and a compensation of £5,020,000 sterling was paid ' 
by the Chinese as an indemnification for the ex-! 
penses of the war, and the opium which they had 
destroyed. They also granted permission to the 
British to trade at the Ports of Amoy, Foo-Choo, 
and Shanghai. On October 8th, 1956, the lorcha, | 
Arrow,was boarded by a Chinese force, and the 
remonstrances of Mr. Consul Parkes were treated 
with derision by Commissioner Yeh. Failing to 
obtain redress, the squadron, under Admiral Sir 
M. Seymour, proceeded to attack and capture the 
forts round Canton on 24th Octobor. On the | 
29th the walls were breached, and Yeh's Palace 
taken. The Barracouta destroyed seventy-five 
Chinese war junks on the 6th November, and a! 
blockade was formally declared. On the 8th 
January, 1858, Yeh was made prisoner, and the 
war ceased. He was degraded by the Emperor, | 


|. — CHINA, 


| Pari 
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and on the 22nd March was conveyed to Culcutta, 
where he died. 

On the 26th June following, the Treaty ot 
Tien-tsin was signed by Lord Elgin and tho 
Imperial Commissioners. 

The Hon, (afterwards Sir) F. Bruce having 
been appointed ambassador, the allied squadrons 
proceeded on the 17th July, 1858, with him aud his 
French collengue, to the mouth of the Peiho, to 
procure the ratification of the tre: ~ Receiving 
no answer from Peking, Admiral Hope resolved ta 
force the passage on the 25th July; but, be 
ignorant of the strength of the Taku forts behind, 
he was defeated with the loss of three vessels and 
464 killed and wounded, inciuding the Admiral. 


This repulse, while it greatly emboldened tho 
Chinese, only served to make the Allies more 
determined to enforce the treaty. On the 2Ist 
April, 1860, five days after they had taken Chusan, 
Lord Elgin left England on a second mission, as 
Ambassador Extraordinary, and was joined at 
by Baron Gros, his Freneh colleague. ‘The 
Taku Forts were carried on the 21st August, with 
a loss of 400 killed and wounded; on the 26th 
they arrived at Tien-ts'n (page 321), where the 
treaty was eventually signed. While the political 
negotiations were in progress, the Tatar general, 
Sango-ko-lin-sin, endeavoured to surround the 
Allied troops at Chang-chia-wan, vut was 
defeated, with the loss of 75 guns. 


‘The most summary measures were now deter- 
mined upon by the Allies, On the 6th October 
the Emperor's Summer Palace, outside Peking, was 
taken and lvoted, and Peking itself was threatened. 
Two days after, Messrs. Parkes and Loch and M. 
Lantree, a portion of a party who, relying on a 
flag of truce, had heen treachcrously seized, with 
the French soldiers and the trooper, were given 
up, with nine others, on the 12th; and on the 


13th, only one hour before the period fixed for the 
surrender of Peking (one gate was already held 
hy the Allies), all demands were granted. 


The day following the dead bodies of Mr. Bowl- 
by, Mr. De Norman, Lieutenant Anderson, Private 
Phipps, and cight Sikhs were brought in, and 
buried in the Russian Cemetery; but that of 
Captain Brabazon was never recovered. An in- 
demnity to the amount of £100,000 was exacted 
from the Chinese Government for the benefit of 
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the respective families of the vietims, Finally, on 
the 2tth October, the treaty of Tien-tsin was rati- 
fied, and the convention of Peking signed by Prince 
Kung, the Regent, acting under the Empress and 
Empress Dowager. By this convention, two ports 
on the Yangtse, above Chin-Kiang, have been 
opened for trade, as well as the port of Tien-tsin; 
Kowloon was ceded to England, and Chusan was 
evacuated. The indemnity to be paid was fixed at 
8,000,000 taels. That exacted by the French 
amounted to 60,000,000 francs. ‘The emigration of 
cvolies wats formally authorised. 


The principal events of late years have been:— 

1876. Signature of the Chefvo Convention, regu- 
lating the opium trade, &c. 

1881. Signature of the treaty with Russia, 
similar to the Tien-tsin treaty. 

1884, War with France. 

1885. Peace with France, signed at Tien-tsin. 

1886. Revision and extension of the Chefoo 
Convention, regulating the terms of commerce 
with Great Britain. 

1894. War with Japan, owing to the latter inter- 
foring with the affairs of Korea. The utter want 
of discipline and proper arms and supplies re- 
sulted in successive ignominious defeats, and the 
destruction of the Chinese navy, and peace had to 
bo concluded (1895) at the expense of a heavy 
indenmity to Japan (£35,000,000) and the cession 
of Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. Japan 
also exacted the opening of three new treaty ports. 

1896. Li Hung Chang (proper 
Tong, te, Grand Secretary Li) v 
returning tid the United States. 


Li Chung 
ed Europe; 


1897, The cession of a port to Germany, and 


the occupation of Port Arthur by Russ 


1898. The Emperor resigned power to the 
Empress Dowager. Manchurian Railway Con- 
cession granted to Russia, to whom the Kuan-Tung 
peninsula was leased. 7 

1899. “ Boxer” insurrection, leading to the 
siege of the Forelzn Legations, and the joint 
expeditions of American, European, and Japanese 
forces to restore order. (1900) 


1901. Return of the Chinese Conrt to Pekin 
after the withdrawal of foreign troops. 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


Great efforts have at various times been made 
to Induce the Chinese government to introduce a 
complete system of railway communication, and a 
beginning was made by the construction of a small 
rail to convey cual from the Kai-ping mines to the 
river Petang, near the Petho, After eome time a 
continuation was completed via Taku to Tien-tsin 
this portion being opened for passenger traffic, the 
two lines together being about 86 mileslong. The 
line has now been extended fur passenger traffic 
along the Peiho to Tung-chow, near Peking. 


In 1899 some 600 miles were open, and the 
Russian Manchurlan line has since been com- 
pleted. Lines are projected from Hong-Kong 
(Kowloon) via Chin-Tung to Pekin, and from 
Shanghal and other ports towards this trunk- 
line, A line is building from Chin-Tung west- 
ward to Tsin-yuen, where the Russian line through 
Mongolia will join it. ‘The lines open are from 
the treaty ports, which see. 


Tho telegraph system has been adopted to a con- 
siderable extent, aud all the prinetpal treaty ports 
are now connected with Peking. There are over 
15,000 miles of line working. 


It fs estimated that there are 400,000 square 
miles of coal in China, which would suffice for the 
world's consumption for 200 years, allowing for 
increase at present rate. 


LayavacEr.—Chinese: The written signs are 
idecgraphic, and understood by all who read. The 
spoken language depends for its precise meaning 
on peculiarities of modulation ; tsen has 14 separate 
distinct meanings; fsa, tea, the floor, a fork, ete., 
according as to whether the voice is pitched high, 
low, or middle when articulating. The Chinese 
from different provinees.do not undorstand cach 
other; the foreigner miy pick up a few words, 
but even long residents make many errors. ‘The 
lingua Franca is Pidgin English (in the north, 
“pidgin Russian”), which is very rapidly acquired. 
‘The words have different meanings according to 
the intention of the speaker. 


Pidgin, business affairs, conceins ; Fashion, sort 
of, way, description; Afaskee, all right, go-ahead, 
agreed, never mind, enough; Side, place, region, 
house, country, position; Catch, fetch, carry, buy, 
bring, get; Chin, grecting; Joss, divinity ; Chin- 
chin joss, ty worship; Topside, upstairs, powers 


ROUTE 28.—HONG KONG, 


that be, as Top-side will do, the Government (or 
Governor) will act; Top-side savry, God knows, or, 
the master is acquainted with a fact. Repetition 
intensifies, as Chow, food; Chow-chow, a meal. 
Chop, quick; Chop-chop, hurry at once. Catch 
tumshawe? Did you receive a gratuity. Have got? 
Nocan do! This side, me, or my; Catch this side, 
Bring me ——; Catch top-side, Take upstairs —. 
Boy! catch No. 1 side coolie chop-chop two piecce top- 
side must have this side! Savvy? Waiter, get a 
strong porter to carry my things here quickly ; do 
you understand? No.1 side is Al; and so on. 

Gtossary.-Amah, nurse, lady's maid; Hoy, 
attendant ; Coolie, house servant or porter; Bund, 
street facing sea or river; Chit, a note or I.0.U5 
Compound, n house enclosure; Curios, old bronzes, 
tative wares; Comprador, business factotum; 
Go-down, warehouse: Grifin, new arrival, maiden 
horse in racing; Hutoba, landing stage; Hong, 
place of business; Jinrickshaw, a man-drawn gig; 
Sampan, native jolly boat; Shroff, silver expert; 
Tiffa, luncheon. 

Chinese worils.—Fee-tee, be quick; See-soom, 
look out, be careful; Man-man, stop; Tung yut 
soom, wait ; Toss-tuk-lok, that will do; Afmhho- 
ts0! don't! 


Booxs.—China, R. K. Douglas, 1899; Society in 
China, 1894; Three Years in Western China, A. 
Hosie, 1890; Through the Yangtse Gorges, A. J. 
Little, 1898; Zntimate China, Mrs. A, Little, 1899 
Thousand Years of the Tartars, Fi, H. Parker. 1895: 
Tothe Snows of Tibet, A. E. Pratt, 1892; Wanderings 
in China, C.F, G. Cumming, 1900; New Far East, 
A, Diosy, 1898; A Corner of Cathay, A, M. Fielde, 
1894; In the Valley of the Yangtse, Mrs. A. Foster, 
1899; China, H. E. Gorst, 1899; History of Eas 
Asia, J. C. Hannah, 1900; China and its Future, 
J. Johnston, 1900; People and Politics of the Far 
East, H. Norman, 1899; Pekin to Petersburg, A. 


Reed, 1899; Five Years in Kuang-Tung. J. A. 
; Old Highrays in China, 3. William. | 
son, 1884; Among the Celestials, F, Younghusband, | 


Turner, 189 


1898; Some Bits of China, Douglas Sladen, 1895 
Round the World on a@ Wheel. J. F. Fraser, 1899; 
Chinese Characteristics, A. H. Smith, 1900; Trade 
and Travel in the Far East, L. Davidson; Travel 
of @ Pioneer of Commerce (China to Calcutta), T. 
T, Cooper, 1871: China, Japan, and India, Sir I 
Temple, 1902 ; Travels in North and Central Chind, 
J.B, Grant, 1902; East of the Barrier, Manchuria, 
J.M, Graham, 1902; Sin Chong: a Romance, W. 
B, Jones, 1903; New and Old China, Ven. Avch- 
deacon Moule, 1902. For Manchurian Railways, 
see Greuter Russia by W. Gerrare. 

Michie's China Revisited and his “Eng 
China” are informing and trustworth 
are local guides issued hy the various newspaper 
offices in the ports, ‘ j ° 
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‘HONG KONG. 

An island between lat. 22° 9’ and 22° 1’ N., long. 
114° 5/ and 114° 18’ E., ceded in 1841; about half a 
mile from Kowloon peninsula, on the mainland, 
which was ceded in 1860, and additional territory 
was leased for 99 years to Great Britain in 1898, 

Povucatioy, 246,000 in 1894; the greater part 
Chinese, and a mixed Portuguese race from Macao, 
called Macaenses. ‘The richest merchants are 
Chinese, Area, 82 square miles; part of which are 
in Kowloon peninsula and Stone Cutter’s Island. 

Principal port, Victoria, founded in 1842, 
on the south side, opposite the mainland. Sub-- 
marine cable opened 1971. 

Government Orrictats.—Governor, His Excy. 
Sir H. A. Blake, K.C.M.G.° Commander of the 
Forces, Major-General W. J. Gascoigne, C.M.G. 
Colonial Secretary, Hon. J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 
Police Magistrate, F. 8. Smith, Chief Justice, Hon.. 
J. W. Carrington, C.M.G. 

Hortr1s.—Hong Kong Motel; New Victoria; 
Windsor; Peak. Taritf-@4 to G8 per dicm, ex-- 
clusive of all liquors, &e. 

ConveYaNcEs.—The usual conveyances are 
Sedan Chairs, 15 cents half-an-hour; or Jinviki- 
shas, on the lower levels only, 5c. a short run. 
Funicular rail to the Gap, Steamers every morn-. 
ing to Canton and Macao. 

Harnour Master.—Commr. R. M, Rumsey, RN. 

Sreamers. — Peninsular and Oriental Com-. 
pany’s outward-bound steamers arrive here about 
every other Tuesday of Wednesday, according to- 
the monsoon; and sail homeward-bound about 
every other Thursday, three days after the arrival 
of the mail from Shanghai. A transfer to or fromy 
the branch steamer to Yokohama is made each way. 
Boats leave constantly for Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama. The French Messageries steamers leave: 
for Europe fortnightly, a week later than P. and O. 
steamers. North German Lloyd, Austrian Lloyd, 
ecidental, Glen, Shire, and other steamers call’ 
here, North German Lloyd to Bangkok, * E, and 
A.’ and the C.N.C. to Port Darwin and Sydney. 


Onsects oF Norick.— Victoria Peak, 1,842 


fect high; Government House (on the hill) 
Supreme Court; St. John's Cathedral; Roman 


{Catholic Cathedral; Public Offices; City Hall 
© | and Museum (the best building here); Esplanade ; 
\ Barracks; Post-office. 


Police Office (when the. 
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the respective families of the victims, Finally, on 
the 24th October, the treaty of T¥en-tsin was rati- 
fied, and the convention of Peking sizned by Prince 
Kung, the Regent, acting under the Empress and 
Empress Dowager. By this convention, two ports 
on the Yangtse, above Chin-Kiang, have been 
opened for trade, as well as the port of Ticn-tsin; 
Kowloon was ceded to England, and Chusan was 
evacuated, The indemnity to be paid was fixed at 
8,000,000 taels, That exacted by the French 
amounted to 60,000,000 francs. ‘The emigration of 
ovolies was formally authorised. 


‘The principal events of late years have been:— 

1876. Signature of the Chefuo Convention, regu- 
lating the opium trade, &c. 

1881. Signature of the treaty with Russia, 
similar to the Tien-tein treaty. 

1884, War with France. 

1985. Peace with France, signed at Tien-tsin, 

1886. Revision and extension of the Chefoo 
Convention, regulating the terms of commerce 
with Great Britain. 

1894. War with Jagan, owing to the latter inter- 
foring with the affairs of Korea. The utter want 
of discipline and proper arms and supplies re- 
sulted in successive ignominious defeats, and the 
destruction of the Chinese navy, and peace had to 
bo concluded (1895) at the expense of a heavy 
indenmity to Japan (£35,000,000) and the cession 
of Formosa and the Peseadores Islands. Japan 
also exacted the opening of three new treaty ports, 

Li Chung 
ited Europe; 


1896, Li Hung Chang (proper! 
Tong, i.e., Grand Secretary Li) 
returning rid the United States. 


1897, The cession of a port to Germany, and 
the occupation of Port Arthur by Russia. 


1998. ‘The Emperor resigned power to the 
Empress Dowager. Manchurian Railway Con- 
cession granted to Russia, to whom the Kuan-Tung 
peninsula was leased. 

1899, “ Boxer” insurrection, leading to the 
siege of the Forcizn Legations, and the joint 
expeditions of American, European, and Japanese 
forces to restore order. (1900.) 


1901. Return of the Chinese Conrt to Pekin 
after the withdrawal of foreign troops. 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


Great efforts have at various times been made 
to induce the Chinese government to introduce a 
complete system of railway communication, and a 
beginning was made by the construction of a small 
rail to convey cual from the Kai-ping mines to the 
river Petang, near the Peiho, After some time a 
continuation was completed via Taku to Tien-tsin 
this portion being opened for passenger traffic, the 
two lines together being about 86 miles long. The 
line has now been extended fur passenger traffic 
along the Peiho to Tung-chow, near Peking. 


In 1899 some 600 miles were open, and the 
Russian Manchurian line has since been com- 
pleted. Lines are projected from Hong-Kong 
(Kowloon) via Chin-Tung to Pekin, and from 
Bhanghal and other ports towards this trunk- 
line, A line is building from Chin-Tung west- 
ward to Tsin-yuon, where the Russian line through 
Mongolia will join it. ‘The lines open are from 
the treaty ports, which see. 


Tho telegraph system has heen adopted to a con- 
siderable extent, and all the principal treaty ports 
are now connected with Peking. There are over 
15,000 miles of line working. 


It {Is estimated that there are 400,000 square 
miles of coal in China, which would suffice for the 
world's consumption for 200 years, allowing for 
increase at present rate, 


Lanauace.—Chinese: The written signs are 
idecgraphic, and understood by all who read, The 
spoken language depends for its precise meaning 
on peculiarities of modulation ; ¢sen has 14 separate 
distinct meanings; sa, tea, the floor, a fork, ete., 
according as to whether the voice is pitched high, 
low, or middle when articulating. The Chinese 
from different provinces-do not undorstand each 
other; the foreigner miy pick up a few worls, 
but even long residents make many errors. The 
lingua Franca is Pidgin English (in the north, 
* pidgin Russian"), which is very rapidly acquired. 
‘The words have different meanings according 19 
the intention of the speaker. 

Pidgin, business affairs, conceins ; Fashion, sort 
of, way, description; Maske, all right, go-ahead, 
agreed, never mind, enough; Side, place, region. 
house, conntry, pasition; Catch, fetch, carry. buy, 
bring, get; Cin, greeting; Joss, divinity; Chin- 
chin joss, to worship; Top-side, upstairs, powers 


1 
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ROUTE 28.—HONG KONG. 


that be, as Top-side will do, the Government (or 
Governor) will act; Top-side savry, God knows, or, 
the master is acquainted with a fact. Repetition 
intensifies, as Chow, food; Chow-chow, a meal. 
Gop, quick; Chop-chop, hurry at once. Catch 
tumshaw? Did you receive a gratuity. Hare got? 
Nocando! This side, me, or my; Catch this side, 
Bring me ——; Catch top-side, Take upstairs —. 
Boy! catch No. 1 side coolie chop-chop two piecce top- 
side must have this side! Savvy? Waiter, get 9 
strong porter to carry my things here quickly ; do 
Fou understand? No.1 side is Al; and so on. 

Gossary.—-Amah, nurse, lady's maid; Hoy, 
attendant; Coolie, house servant or porter; Bund, 
street facing sea or river; Chit, a note or 1.0.U5 
Compound, a house enclosure; Curios, old bronzes, 
native wares: Comprador, business factotum ; 
Go-down, warehouse; Griffin, new arrival, maiden 
horse in racing; Hatoba, landing stage; Hong, 
Place of business; Jinrickshaw, a man-drawn gig 
Sampan, native jolly boat; Shrogf, silver expert ; 
Tiffin, luncheon. 

Chinese words.—Fee-tee, be quick; See-soom, 
look out, be careful; Han-man, stop; Tung yut 
som, wait; Toss-tuk-lok, that will do; Afmiho- 
ts0! don't! 

Booxs.—China, R. K. Douglas, 1899; Society in 
China, 1894; Three Fears in Western China, A. 
Hosie, 1890; Through the Yangtse Gorges, A. J. 
Little, 1898 ; Zntimate China, Mrs. A. Little, 1899; 
Thousand Years of the Tartars, ¥.. H. Parker, 1895 
To the Snows of Tibet, A. E. Pratt, 1892; Wanderings 
in China, C. F. G. Cumming, 1900; New Far East, 
A, Diory, 1898; A Corner of Cathay, A. M. Ficlde, 
1894; Inthe Valley of the Yungtse, Mrs. A. Foster, 
China, H. E. Gorst, 1899; History of Eastern 
Asia, J.C. Hannah, 1900; China and its Future, 
J, Johnston, 1900; People and Politics of the Far 
Eost, H. Norman, 1899; Pekin to Petersburg, A. 
Reed, 1899; Five Years in Kuang-Tung. J. A. 
Turner, 1894 ; Old Highways in China, J. William: 
son, 1884; Among the Celestials, F. Younghusband 
1898; Some Bits of China, Douglas Sladen, 18: 
Round the World on a Wheel, J. F. Fraser, 1899; 
Chinese Characteristics, A, H. Smith, 1900; Trade 
and Travel in the Far East, L. Davidson ; Tracels 
of a Pioneer of Commerse (China to Caleutta), T. 
T, Cooper, 1871 ; China, Japan, and India, Sir R. 
Temple, 1902 ; Travels in North and Central China, 
J.B. Grant, 1902; Hast of the Barrier, Manchuria 
J. M. Graham, 1902; Sin Chong: a Romance, W 


B. Jones, 1902; New and Old China, Ven. Arch- | 


deacon Moule, 1902. For Manchurian Railways, 
see Greater Russia by W. Gerrare. 1902. J. 
Michic’s China Revisited and his “Englishman in 
China” are informing and trustworthy. There 
are local guides issued by the various newspaper 
offices in the Ports, 
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- HONG KONG. 

An island between lat. 22° % and 22° I’ N., long. 
114° 5/ and 114° 18’ E., ceded in 1841; about half a 
mile from Kowloon peninsula, on the mainland, 
which was ceded in 1860, and additional territory 
was leased for 99 years to Great Britain in 1898, 

Porutation, 246,000 in 1894; the greater part 
Chinese, and a mixed Portuguese race from Macao, 
called Macaenses. ‘The richest merchants are 
Chinese, Area, 82 square miles; part of which are 
in Kowloon peninsula and Stone Cutter’s Island. 

Principal port, Victoria, founded in 1842, 
‘on the south side, opposite tho mainland. Sub- 
marine cable opened 1971. 

GovERNMENT OFFictars.—Governor, His Excy. 
Sir H. A. Blake, K.C.M.G."° Commander of the: 
Forces, Major-General W. J. Gascoigne, (.M.G.. 
Colonial Secretary, Hon. J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 
Police Magistrate, F. 8. Smith. Chief Justice, Hon. 
J. W. Carrington, C.M.G. 

Horte1s.—Hong Kong Hotel; New Victoria; 
Windsor; Peak. Taritf- 4 to G8 per diem, ex- 
clusive of all liquors, dec. 

CoxvevaNces.—The usual conveyances are 
Sedan Chairs, 15 cents half-an-hour; or Jinriki- 
shas, on the lower levels only, 5c. a short run, 
Funicular rail to the Gap. Steamers every morn-- 
ing to Canton and Macao. 

Harnour Master.—Commr. R. M. Rumsey, RN. 

Streamers. — Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's ontward-bound steamers arrive here about 
every other Tuesday oP Wednesday, according to- 
the monsoon; and sail homeward-bound about 
every other Thursday, three days after the arrival 
of the mail from Shanghai. A transfer to or from, 
the branch steamer to Yokohama is made cach way. 
Boats leave constantly for Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama. The French Messageries steamers leave: 
for Europe fortnightly, a week later than P. and 0. 
North German Lloyd, Austrian Lloyd, 

Occidental, Glen, Shire, and other steamers call 
here: Nort German Lloyd to Bangkok. “ E. and 
‘A.” and the C.N.C. to Port Darwin and Sydney. 

| Onsects or Notick.— Victoria Peak, 1,842 
Government House (on the hill) 

Supreme Court; St. John's Cathedral; Roman 
Catholic Cathedral; Public Offices; City Halli 
j and Museum (the best building here); Esplanade ; 
| Barracks; Post-office, , Police Office (when the, 


steamers, 


‘feet high; 
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BRADSHAW’S OVFRLAND GUIDE. 


magistrates sit); Bishop's House; St. Paul’s| A Tacl of fine silver (value about 2s. 7d.) Js worth 


College; St. Joseph's Roman Catholic College: 
Basle Mission ; Pawnshops; Native ‘Theatres; 
East Point; Hollywood Road; Happy Valley (the 
Racecourse); Chinese School; the pretty village 
near the Racecourse; the Ly-ce-Moon Passage 
(ut the entrance of Hong Kong); Granite Rocks, 
near the sen; Waterfalls, &c. Navy Yard and 
Naval Hospital; Gas and Water Works; the 
Cemetery, in the Happy Valley, where stands a 
granite memorial, 30 feet high, to the officers, &c., 
of the 59th Regiment, who died of fever in 1849, 
In the well-arranged Public Gardens stands a 
handsome new Fountain, of conercte stone, 
modelled by T. Blaskill, from the arum and reed 
mace plauts. Two new Docks, on tho south side 
of the island, 400 feet long and 90 feet wide, have 
been cut out of the granite, for the Hong Kong 
and Whampoa Duck Company. ‘The China Mer- 
chants and other Steamer Companies run from 
here, Wild boar in the serub, 

Racecounse.—Meetings in Februar 

CoLontan Cuarnais.—Rev. W. Jennings, Sca- 
men's Church, opened 1872. Union Church, Rev. 
G. J. Williams. 

CorosraL Surckos.—P. B.C. Ayres, Esq. 

Unrrep States Coxst'r 

Ciuns.—The Hong Kong, at which trayelle 
can reside, if elected by the members, Gem: 
built 1872, in the Gothic “Odd Volume: 
City ; 6, Sporting: Ladies’, and others, 


Puorograrnens.—Abundant. Dry plates, paper, 
and chemicals must be kept in hermetically-sealed 
metal or glass vessels. 

AnvseweNts.— Bowling Alley; Cricket Ground ; 
Boating. &e. 

Newsrarens.—Daily Press; China Mail: Friend 
of China; Hong Kong Telegraph, Four in the 
Chinese language. 

Dinecrory.—Chronicle and Directory of China 
and Japan, a valuable book of reference. 

Baykens.—Chartered Mercantile Bank; Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia, and China; Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

Corxs.—Mexican dollars, worth Is. 11d, to 2s.; 
(Ss. nominal), The chief coin made in China is 
the copper Chen, called Cash by forcigners, which 
is used in small payments. 


| about 4 to 6 days' rnn by steamer, 
It is round, with | visited from the middle of June to the beginning 
raised edges, and has a square hole in the middle. | 


from 1,200 to 1,600 cash, Silver Ingots are used 
as money, and weigh half a Tacl to 100 Taels 
(best). Broken silver, chiefly Mexican dollars, is 
much used as a medium of exchange, and is 
weighed. Gold is sold as merchantise in Ingots, 
called “ Shoes of Gold,” of 10 Tacls each. 


1 Tael (Chinese, tang) = 10 mace (Chines. 
tsin) = 190 candarcen (Chinese, fan) = 1,000 cash 
(Chinese, 1), Candareen, Mace, and Tael are 
simply the foreign names (unknown to natives) of 
the following fixed weights of silver 

Candareen, Mace. 

Troy ww. S8grs,  S8grs. 
100 tacls make 1200z, 10dwt. troy. 
100 Haikwan taels=111-4 Shanghaj taels. 

1 tacl makes 579'8 English grains. 


Tael. 
580grs. 


‘The merchandise weights are:— 
1 tael = Moz. 
16 do. = catty = 1416, 
100 catties =1 picul = 1234Ibs, avoirdupois, vr 
1621bs. Ooz. Sdwt. L3gr. troy. 


All European Merchants’ accounts aye kept in 
dollars and cents. 

Loxg Mrastre:— 
Eng. Inches. 
10 punts make 1 cobre 463 
1 foot (mathematical tribunal) = 15°13 
27 


1do. builders’, called congpee 

1 do, tailors’ and tradesmen's = 13°33 

1 do. engineers’ 65 

1 Li is equal to 1,897} feet English, or abvut 
one-third of a mile; 192} li equal to 1 degree. 


Curate.—Thermometer ranges hetweena daily 
average of 40° and 98°, Cool weather lasts five 
months. It is unhealthy in the rains, chiefly from 
end of May to September. July and August are 
the hottest months. The changes of temperature 
are trying to Europeans. 

Hosritars.—Jardine, Matheson, & Co.'s house, 
on a peak over the harbour, facing Kellett’s slant, 
is now a Government Naval Hospital; Tung Wa 
is a Chinese Hospital. 


Sanitarium.—Wei-hat-wel, and also Japan 


They are 


of August,.as is also Vladivostok. 
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Ecvroreay Move oF Lire 1x Cuisa. 
Bath and coffee or tea at .. 
Ride or drive until 
Business hours. 
Tiffin (luncheon) at 
Drive out from... 5to7 

Drinxasies.—As in England. The natives 
always drink hot samshu (rice wine) at dinner, 

Tre Cost or Resipence 1n Hone Kone is re- 
markably low, and foreigners, excepting the mis- 
sionaries, live extravagantly. In the hot season 
people live out in bungalows, at the Peak, where 
quite a town has sprung up, connected with the 
city by the funicular rail to ‘The Gap." The 
“ Peak Hotel,” 1.400 feet above sca; a sanitariuin. 

Tar Livine or tHe Cainese Coote costs very 
little, and does not exceed 2} dollars a month. 
Rice is bought by the picul (183{1bs. avoir.), and 
costs 1} to 2} dollars. 

Hong Kong, or Victoria, the name of the city 
40 miles from Macao, at the mouth of Canton 
river, 79 miles from Canton, is a free port, founded 
in 1842, which has steadily progressed and 
Prospered remarkably. It is the centre for 
all the Eastern mails. From hence the coasting 
trade is carried on with the whole seaboard of 
China, Its magnificent Bay is tandlocked by a 
circle of hills 1,200 to 1,800 feet high. Ships 
of war, merchant craft from every country — 
England, Europe, America, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, &c., trading junks of every 
shape and colour, all come here and crowd 
the anchorage. Annual tonnage, in and out, 
18 millions; of this, over one-half British and one- 
third Chinese. Continually more houses and 
streets are built, and more hills and rocks 
re cut to make room for them; a large Chinese 
town is extending along the west shore, and 
up over the hill sides along the face of the 
Tavines, as if it aimed even at crowning Vic- 
toria Peak itself. This Peak, thouzh so striking 
an object from the sea, unfortunately shuts out 
the south-west breeze and the cool air during six 
months of the hot season. At such times fever 
becomes rather prevalent. This drawback might 
have been obviated, it is said, had due forethought 
been exercised in fixing the position of Victoria 
on the proper side of the island, in the first in- 
stance; the port being the chief recommendation 
As it now stands. Much has been done of late 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m, 
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years to alleviate the inconvenience by extensive 
planting of fir trees. Trade increases steadily. 
Large suzar refineries here. In 1898 additional 
territory to the extent of 376 square miles was 
leased for 9 years, including land adjacent to the 
concession of Kowloon, and an island on the coast, 
Victoria, with its granite-built verandah houses, 
is four miles in extent. There are many English. 
American, and German houses of business. 
Most of the Chinese pursue their callings in-the 
open streets, Passing along Queen's Road, which 
runs from end to end, the visitor is struck with the 
number uf Chinese shops on cither hand, filled 
with the most curious articles of the East— 
China crapes, porcelain vases, camphor-wood 
boxes (good against moths), lacquered furniture 
of all descriptions, bath-room slippers of grass, 
horn riding sticks—and also with the large amount 
of foreign goods for sale in China Town. Coin is 
in use, but ready maney is not common ; business 
being mostly done by chits (I. 0. U.’s), pay- 
able monthly by the Hong Compradar (steward). 
Every effort is being made to aholish this custom, 
Everything is arranged in excellent order and in 
good taste. The shopmen are well dressed ani 
extremely polite; one sits ata desk with a camel- 
hair brash in hand (they do not use pens), and 
puts down in the Chinese character every article 
sold; others are omployed in displaying the 
foods to the view of the stranger, which they 
do very cleverly. At short intervals near the shop 
doors may be seen a Chinese money-changer. 


Comestintes.—Swatow and other oranges, some 
only the size of a large bullet; mangoes, from 
Manila; groper fish; Chinese gooseberry; shark- 
fin soup; peas; persimmons; meats minced with 
onions and herbs; poultry, cut in pieces, and 
sold in that manner; preserved pumpkins; force- 
meat balls; paste bags of chopped pork fat: 
stewed goose; tendons of deer; birds’ nest 
soup; turtle; hams (good); fowls; quails; pigeon 
faggots; fish sounds; pork puddings; rose lef 
soup flavoured with garlic; soy; shrimps ; curry; 
eels; roast goose, with port wine and cayenn 
frogs; builed fish and prawns; all sold 
steelyard weight. Presents, “cum-shaie," 
given at New Year to customers. 

Hong Kong to Shanghai, 870 miles ; to Yokohama 


by 
are 


'5 miles; Viadivostok, 1,670 miles, 
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Excurstox To Macao, a Portuguese settlement, } 
40 miles south, across the river's mouth. Palatial 
steamers, daily, in three hours. Hinykee's Hotel, | 
and Boa Vista, on Praya Grande. This decaying ; 
old place offers a strange contrast to the energy | 
displayed around it. It stands on a peninsula of 
Heong-shan island. Here are the Governor's 
House, on the Praya Grande; Senate House, bar- 
racks, gardens, and some twenty low gaming- 
houses (known by coloured lamps), licensed for 
170,000 dollars a year. Several Cathedrals; Con- 
vents; Theatre; and College. Camoens was here | 
in banishment, and composed most of his 
“Lusiad” about 1560; his garden, “Gruta de) 
Camoens,” is shown, Lighthouse, Pagoda, and , 
Bar Fort. English Consul, 

To Caxton (by steamer in seven hours).—The 
traveller can proceed from Hong Kong in a Junk, 
and although the society will not be select, still 
he will find much to interest and amuse him. The 
Chinese on board gencrally play at dominoes, 
smoke, chat, play on an instrument of three strings, 
called a mandolin, the melody of which is any- 
thing but pleasant, and drink tea out of little 
saucers without any sugar. The Chinese women 
amuse themselves by smoking out of pipes with 
very small bowls, It is customary in China 
to use little pillows of bamboo and leather; they | 
are hollowed in the centre, about 8 inches high, 
and | to 3 feet long, and are not so uncomfortable 
as might at first be imagined. The luxurious | 
boats of the Hong Kong, Canton, and Macao | 
Steamboat Company will, however, be found far 
preferable. 

The Cantoa River is about 8 miles broad at a | 
short distance from where it enters into the sea. 
The country ts beautiful and animated, Near 
Tonam (Whampoa) the stream divides into 
several branches, and that on which the traveller 
sails up to Canton is called the Peart Stream. Here 
a Pagoda, 200ft. high, is first sighted, picturesquely 
situated, and entwined with verdant foliage. | 
On aceount of the shallowness of the Pearl Stream, ; 
all vessels deeply laden are obliged to anchor at | 
Whampoa (« deserted place, 15 miles from | 
Canton—Commissioner of Customs, 'T. J. Lant, | 
Esq.). There are docks here. For miles below | 
Canton the villages are thickly scattered about, | 
but are chiefly composed of miserable huts, built 
on piles driven inte the bed of the river. | 
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CANTON. 
(On the Pe Kiang, or “North River.") 

Steamers daily, 95 miles, to Shameen, 8; 
Meals, {{1'50; on the eastern bank of the river. 
A railway is projected; and another line, Canton 
to Hankow, Is about to be constructed. The 
streets are narrow, but regular, paved with 
granite blocks, and full of good shops, with 
a prosperous look about thom, and very clean, 
having electric Hight and ail modern conveniences. 

Popuratton, about 1,800,000, including a boat 
population of about 400,000. 

Horets.—Victoria, at Shameen. 

Bank. — Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank; Agents, 
Deacon & Co. 

Bartisn Coxsvt.--Byron Brenan, Esq. who 
lives at Sha:ncen, but has a city residence. The 
French Consul also lives at Shameen. Chaplain at 
Christ Church, 

Unirep States Coxsun. 

Coxverances.—Sedans and Jinkrikishas. 

Steamers to Hong Kong, Macao, and Shanghai. 

Ivn«s to all parts of China and the Straits, 

Boat Hine.—Ilalf dollar per day. 

Harsour Master.—J H. May, Esq. 

Commissioner oF Custoss.—E. Farago, Esq. 

P. anv O, Co.'s. AGESTs.—Messrs, Deacon & Co. 


Ossects oF Notice. — The Walls, Gates, 
Barracks, Governor's House, Flower Boats, 
Junks, Dwelling Boats, Exchange and Tea Fi 
tories (Hongs), on Respondentia Walk; Church. 
Quays and Warchouses in the Foreign Settlement, 
called Shameen, an island $ mile long by $ mile 
broad, with good houses and gardens, joined by two 
bridges to the city. Lace, silk, and cotton 
factories; painters, carvers (in ivory, wood, 
and tortoiseshell), and rice paper workshops; 
workshops for jade-stone rings, bracelets, vases, 
for ivory-turning, lacker-ware, horn lanterns, 
time-sticks, water-clocks, gold-beating, gold and 
silver enamel, and san lal wood; flour mills: 
Custom House; tea and opium saloons. The 
‘Temple of Honam, supposed to be the finest in 
China, with its garJens, in the kitchen depart- 
ment of which there is a Columbarium like one 
at Pompeii, with the calcined bones of priests. 
Dwelling of the Sacred Pigs and Poultry, kept till 
they die of old age. Bronze Mausoleum, Temple 
of the Five Hundred Wise Men (or gods)—ono 


ce 
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being a statue of Marco Pulo, others say of St.| “Flower Boats” are also a prominent feature, 
Francis Xavier. Yeh's Temple; Temples of Five , with their galleries decorated with flowers, twined 
Genii, of Wisdom, of Longevity (ruined in an; into grotesque devices, Each of these floating 
insurrection); ancient Mohammedan Minarct. | nurseries contains a large apartment and several 
Pawnbrokers’ Stores, of brick. The Cemetery, ‘cabinets. The walls are hung with mirrors and 
on White Cloud Hill, a place walled round, | silk drapery, and, suspended from the centre 
and full of coffins of mandarins. &¢ , waiting , of the vessels, are glass chandeliers and coloured 
for a lucky day to be transported elsewhere ‘ paper lanterns, little bouquets of fragrayt flowers 
Examination Hall for Gevernment employ. In‘ being hung in little ornamental baskets between 
the neighbourhood are two viilazes, called the Old | them, which gives each boat a pleasant, fairy-like 
Men's and Old Women’s Villages; Temp!e of Tehu | appearance. ‘These boats are stationary, and are 
Shi a physician; Buddhist Monastery and | used by the Chinese for giving dinners, and as 
Nunnery ; Water Clock, $00 years old; Mandarin | places of amusement and debauchery, both by day 
Palace and Gardens; Ship Yard at the Mandaria | and night, plays, ballets, and conjuring tricks being 
Pantequas; Tea Factories at Foo-s Bogue | performed on board of them; but no females (except 
Fort and Dutch Folly in the river. Fa-ti flower | those of a questionable cluss, who frequent them) 
gurdens, | are to be seen there, 


The massive Walls, which are as high above the The domestic economy of the English household 
in China very closely resembles that which would 


city as those of Chester, have a wide promenade on 
the summit behind the embrasures. ‘The gates are | P¢ Adopted in the Presidencies of India, ‘The rent 
shut at night, Five Temples (Yep-choouming), | Of Six rooms, with a kitchen, costs about 800 to 
built by Yeh, command a superb view of the town, | 9% dollars, or £80 to £90 per annum, A much 
hot unlike that from Fuurvieres at Lyons, The, S@iller domestic staff is required than in India, 
fine Chinese Bell in the Crystal Palace was origi-| $*¥ five or six men in all. They are generally 
nally here, but was sent home by General Vanj {7ustworthy, but always squeeze a profit for them- 
Straubenzee in the British war-vessel Sansparcil, | Selves on what passes through their hands. ‘The 
Notice, also, the five-storeyed Pagoda, in front of | bility to manage Chinese servants is a faculty 
which stand two red sandstone lions, The City! 2t Possessed by everyone, hence the varying 
Temple, reached by granite steps, with an avenue | Chttseters given of them by European residents, 
of trees on each side, and an exquisitely and | RerPect must be strictly insisted on. 

elaborately coated porcelain gate, inlaid with 
figures of animals; and the Yamen. The streets, 


| Asthe Chinese are great adepts at counterfeit 
coining, the method the compradors (shroffs) adopt 
7 to 12 fect wide, are densely thronged with | ¢Xamining and testing every separate coin 
‘aftivane oP anv tealle: | with great accuracy and quickness is well worthy 
of notice. The dollars are jingled one against 

As regards the population, it may be remarked | another and tossed up scparately with the finger 
that the wives and familics of most of the working and thumb, which cnables them to discover 
class live in the neighbouring villages. Inthe city! whether each rings correctly, and as the coin 
in into the hands reversed it is carefully 


itself the males are twice as numerous as the| falls az: 
females. scrutinised. 

At Fatshan, near Canton, a city noted for 
Chinese cutlery and hardware (Porunatioy, 
500,000), Commodore Keppel destroyed the war- 
junks in 1857. The fine scenery above Canton 


The scene on the crowded river is exceedingly 
animating and amusing. There may be scen 
humerous sampans made of three planks; junks 
of immense size (from 500 to 1,600 tons burthen), ee 
most curiously shaped, having poops that (serves visit. 
hang over the water, ornamented with large CHINA COAST ROUTE, 
windows, extensive galleries, and covered in with; From Hong Kong, steamers sturt tolerably regu- 
toofs, like houses; also the long, flat, broad China | larly for the coast ports of China; the first port 
Men-of- War, mounting twenty or forty guns, reached being Swatow, 4 treaty port, salubrious 
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but dirty. It is the port of Cha‘o-chow-foo, 35 
niles distant. Chinese Inland ‘Tele; phe Pores! 
bation, 30,000. Bank: nen's Hospital. It is! 
on the River Han, ne: “Cape of Good Hope” 
and Pagoda Hall, facing Formosa. Imports and, 
exports amount to 3§ millions a year. Thence 
to the 

ISLAND OF AMOY- /eleyraph Station. 
Distant 280 miles from Hong Kong, in lat. 24° 40" 
long. 118° 11 E,, on the south-castern coast of | 
China, Taken by the English, 1841, and now a 
Treaty Port. It stands in a circle of hills and! 
islands. Most of the foreigners live 3 miles away | 
on the island of Kulangsu. 

Porveatios, about 96.000. Circumference, 35 
tailes, with a granite soil, Imports and Exports 


about 2 millions sterling. 
Burisit aNp Usiten Sates Coxstis. 
P. axp O. Comvany's AGE 

and Co, Dock and Lighthouse Oftive. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 

ational Bank of China 


fessrs, Tait 


ANK 
Corporation; 

Onsecrs oF - 
Governor's Residence; W 
the Lace, Arti 
and Silk Factories, Baza: 
Worksiops; Tea Factory 
Mall at Kulangsu. 

‘The strait of Fokien divides the mainland from: 
Formosa, an island, 250 miles long, PoveLATION 
3 millions; now belonging to Japan, ‘The Loo- 
Choo Islands stretch between Formosa and Japan, | 
See Route 50. 

From Amy, the next Treaty Port on the coast 
is Foochow, or Foo-chow-foo, eapital of Fokien 
provinee, a fine spot on the beautiful river Min, 
about 34 miles from itsmouih; past the anchorage 
at Pagoda Island, 9 miles below (British Vice- 
Consul), Foochow ix a large tea mart, and has 
a Chinese arsenal and dockyard, worked in the 
European style; warehouses and silk shops; old 
Consulate, in Wushilshan quarter; a club; and 


Lifications; Docks; 
arehouses; Foundling 
ial Flower, Porcelain 
Painters’ and Turners’ | 
nd Pagodas. Masonic 


Nott 


Hospita 


two hospi . An old stone bridge crosses thal 
river. Oyster culture. Large and small game.| 


Hot springs, Beautifnl scenery. 

mate, excepting in summer, 
PoruLation, about 650,000. 
Horks.—Foochow Hotel. Tariff—3 dollars per 

diem, exclusive of drinkables, , 


Delightful cli-; 


"ona hill 2,500 feet h 
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C1n.—Cosmopolitan; Foochow. 

Excrist and Americas Coxscns. 

Bankens.—Hong Kong and Shangliai 
Chartered Bank of India, 

Ride out to Little Wood, Up tic river are the 
Pacling Tea Plantations, and Yuan-fu Monastery, 
h, among some of the prettiest 
scenery in the world, also the Moon Temple aud 
the Kushan Monastery, 

Chusan Islands are at the south 
chow Bay, where is the decaying city and treaty 
port of Ningpo, which was occupied by the Tae- 
pinzs, 1961, Porveatiow, 255.000, British and 
American Consuls, It has a Hotel, Trade in opin, 
woud, bamboos, and raw silk. It is best reached 
by steamer from Shanghai. 


SHANGHAI—7elegraph Station. 
Posittox.—About 13 miles from the mouth of 


Bank; 


imer of Hahz- 


the Woosung River, and 70 miles from that of the 
great Yang-tse-Kiang, in lat. 31° 22’ N., long. 12 


40’ ) miles from Amoy, 870 miles from 
Hong Kong, within moated walls, 20 feet high, 
lying on the edge of a great plain, It is the 
seat of the Works Office for all the ‘Treaty 
Ports; and has electric lighting, gas and water 
works, and docks; and monuments to Margary 
near the Gardens, and Sir H. Parkes opposite 


Nanking Road. 

Porvatioy, about 295,000, of whom some 120,004 
live in the foreign settlements; there are 5,000 
foreign residents. 

dloreis—Astor House; Central Horel; Hotel 
des Colonies, Missionary Boarding Honse, 5 
Seward Road, Tariff—3 to 5 dollars per diem, ex- 
elusive of drinkable 

JvupGe oF Supreme Cort. -H. 8. Wilkinson, 
GENERAL. 


IAN Const 

Burris Post-oF ~F, Machado, Esq., Post- 
master. There are also American, French, Ger- 
man, and Japanese Post Offices and Customs 
Houses. 

Cuvps.—Shanghai; German; Country; Cricket: 
Race. Royal Asiatic Society, Masonic Hall. 
Theatre. 

Bankers.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of Indias 
Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris; Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation; Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, &, 
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Cosvevaxces.—The usual conveyance is a pony 
gig, or small low Brougham, Palanquins, Jinrik 
shas, and Wheelbarrows are in use. 
Newsravers.—Daily, North China Daily News, 
Stanghai Mercury; Weekly, North China Herald, 
(ilestial Empire; Chinese papers—Shun Pao, Hu 
rw, Sin Wan Pao. 


Overs oF Nottce.—Governor's House; Test 
Factories; English Cemetery, aud Pillar to the 
Oficers who fell in the Tacping War; also Public 
Tea Gardens in the city; the Public Ri 
Gardens; the Bubbling Well. on the Drive, past 
the Racecourse, Trinity Cathedral, a handsome 
pile, designed by Sir G. Scott, for £30,000, raised 
entirely among the community. 


Cathedral and Chureh; St. John’s American! 
College and Hospital; Mohammedan Mosque. 
Steamens.—The P, and O. Company's Steamers 


arrive here every other Monday or Saturda 
Momeward-buund steamers leave every other 
Saturday, Those of the French Messageries 
arrive here and leave for home about twice 
monthly, C:nadian and Paciticline to Vancouver, 
tid Japan, every three or four weeks. For others 


see Bradshaw's Guides. Jardine’s, Butterfield's, 


and other stcamers to Amoy, Fuochow, Ticn-Tsin, | 


Chefov, and Ningpo, and other Chinese ports; to 
Japan—Nagasaki, Hiogo, and Yokohama; to San 
Francisco vid Yokohama; up theYang-tse-Kiang, 
1,000 miles, daily, to Hankow and the new port of 
Ichang (British Consul), calling at Chinkiang, 
Nanking, Wuhu, Kinkiang, &. Trade in opium 
aud tung oil. Coal and iron found. 


the largest of the Tr 


Shangt 


y Ports, and 


hy far the most important settlement in China, | 
was upened 1846, when there was searcely a house | 


tu be seen, A considerable foreign town has since 
sprung up, with a large Chinese population, and 
in 1896 there were 55 cotton and silk factorie: 
Commanding the great Yang-tse-Kiang, 
tributary of which, the Hwang-po, it stands, it 
is the principal shipping port of the silk and tea 
districts. Its trade in these, and opium, silver, 
votton, and sugar, now equuls thirty to forty 
illions sterling value of imports and exports. 
Black leaf tea and Moyune green tes are shipped. 
There are four docks, and much ship-building. 

It fs lighted, drained, aud kept in order by tho | 
foreign municipal council, elected annually. The | 


upon a 


reation . 


Roman Catholic | 
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Europeans maintain a Volunteer Defene. 
ude, Police Foree, Hospital, and Library 
h, American, and French settle- 
ments, of which the English is the central and 
most extensive. The French settlement is chietly 
vccupied by Chinese. There are also 300 to 400 
| rmans here, It has a good appearance from the 
. The broad road, 3 miles long, running 
along the bank, is called the Bund, and is lined by 
very fine buildings belonging tv banking and other 
companies, and the fine new Customs Departinent. 
There is a small well-kept public garden on the 
- Bund, About a mile from the Bund is a good 
‘racecourse, with a cricket ground in the centre, 
Beyond this, on the read to the Bubbling Well, 
re many fine villa residences of the merchants. 
|The country around consists of rice-fields, 
ite side of the river is Pootung, 
several foundries, &e. 
Good shooting to be had in the winter season, 


Force, 


"On the opp: 
with a seamen’s chureh, 


jineluding deer, wild boar, pheasants, snipe, teal, 
hare, duck. Here is alsu a Chinese Arsenal, 
! worked by foreigners(from which several gunboats 
have been launched), with powder factories. 
Hankow, a treaty port, onthe Yang-tse-Kiang 
iver, about 600 miles from its mouth, isa consider- 
jable European settlement, and has a large tea 
| trade, being near the centre of the district. The 
; European houses border the fine stone-faced 
|-*Bund." Club; fivebanks, British and American 
| | Consu's. PoruLatios 800,000, 
Two other large Chinese cities lic opposite Han- 
kow, viz.. Woochang, onthe apposite hank of the 
river, and Hanyang, s nw Hankow by 


‘the River Han, a branch of the Yangtse, Here are 
extensive European iron and cotton works. 

up and down the river 
calling at various ports en 
is thick and yellow. At Chunz 
n it? mouth, it is $00 yards 
or Chin Sha-Kiang (Golden 
utiful. 


Comfortable steamers ru 
(six a week cach w; 
‘route. 


The wate 


‘The upper par 
| Sand River) iy extremely wild and h 
| There are also European settlements at Kiu- 
Kiang (rorc.atios, 53,000), on the River Yang- 
tse; Wuhu (rorucation, 79,000); and at Ching- 
| kiang (roruration, 140,000). British Consuls at 
all these places. Nanking, the former capital, 
| is also on the Yang-tse. 


From Suancuar to ‘Tsingtau (Kowchow) by the 
| North German Lloyd line of steamers in connection 
with the sallings from Europe. 
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By steamer from Shanghai, 80 miles to Tien- 
tsin, calling at Chefoo, in the beantiful Bay of 
Yen Tai, on the north side of Shantung peninsula, 
which, when approached from the sea, appears to 
be surrounded by high and precipitous rocks, It 
{s 9 miles long and 16 wide, 5 fathoms decp, land- 
locked at every quarter, is entirely free from 
shoals, has excellent anchorage, and can be entered 
at all times, there being abundance of water, 
‘There is a lighthouse. In 1860, the French squad- 
ron, consisting of thirty-nine vessels, made it their 
rendezvous. It can be used when the Peiho is 
frozen up. Porunation of Yen-Tai, of which 
Chefvo is really only the harbour, 35,600. It is 
ahealth resort for Shanghai, Peking, &c., with 
a goo market, amply supplied with eggs, fruit, 
goats, pigs, poultry, and vegetables. It is said to 
be the healthiest port in China, and there are 
good schools for European children. 


Hore1s.—Chefoo Family; Sea View; Beach; 
Glenvue; &e. 

Britisn Consvt. 

Unitep States Consutar AGENT. 


Acexts To P. & O. aNp CANADIAN PaciFic 
Comrastes.—Messrs, Fergusson & Co. 


Tue Harsour, which is 3} miles wide, running 
E.S.E.,6 miles long, and 6 fathoms deep, with a 
muddy and shingly bottom, affords good anchorage. 


The best point of view is the Height, which 
commands a fine sweep, thirty miles in extent, 
having an extensive plain in front, the sea on one 
side, and a noble hilly range on the other. The 
general appearance of the country is not unlike the 
finest parts of Devonshire and Gloucestershire, 
and many pretty green anes are scattered about 
in various directions. The roads are narrow, 
but footpaths lead to and from the villages in the 
vicinity. There are a couple of miles of sandy 
beach, 


Coumerce.—Steamers and junks arrive from 
the South laden with Manchester goods, and an 
extensive and lucrative bartering trade is carried 
on, Trade in beans, bean-cake, and straw-plait. 

The market is small, but pleutifully supplied 
with fish, among which the hest are a large sole, 
the same as the “linguado” of the Spanish part of 
the Mediterranean, and large flat fish or dabs. 
There is an immense trade in salt fish, 
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Besides fresh fish, any atitount of wild géese, 
red-legged partridges, the common English part 
ridge, hares, wild fowl, fowl, pheasants, &e., may 
be had at most reasonable prices. Close outside 
the city is a sandy plain, where fishermen are em- 
ployed in twisting hair ropes or in drying nets. 


There is some shooting to be had xt the foot of 
the mountains, chiefly partridge and hare. 


From Chefoo by steamer to Newchwang, 
the most northerly port open to foreign trade. 
Poruzation about 60,000, It is on the Gulf of 
Pe-chih-li, in Manchuria, with a heathy, bracing 
climate. Chief articles of trade, beans and bean- 
cake, British and U.S. Consuls, See Route 13. 


The river and gulf are frozen up December to 
March. The river from Taku to Tien-tsin is very 
tortuous, and offers nothing particularly interest- 
ing, especially the first portion past the dirty-look- 
ing mud town of Taku. It is all one vast plain. 
The traveller should observe the large vats for the 
manufacture of salt. The water is collected in 
these and allowed to evaporate, which it soon 
does under the hot sun. The salt is then taken, 
piled in stacks, and covered with matting and 
mud to keep the rain off. H’sien-cheung, or 
New City, should be looked out for. This was only 
completed in 1877. Large forts and walls were 
first made, then a great number of troops were 
put in quarters; and by the next move the 
Southern junk trade was diverted from Ko-ku 
hither, which has converted it into a large com- 
mercial place, and suburbs are springing up all 
round the walls. This is the work of Li-Hung- 
Chang, and by it he will immortalise his name, 
the founder of a city in China being regarded 
with high esteem. 

At 70 miles from Tien-tsin were the Forts of 
Taku, at the entrance of the Peiho, captured in 
the action of 2ist August, 1860, by the Allied fleets 
under Admiral Hope, after a defeat sustained by 
him, 26th July, 1858, when, the gunboats havi 
run on the mud banks, he lost three vessels and 
464 men killed and wounded. 

The North Fort stood close to the Peiho river, 
on a low peninsula about 3 miles wide, and 
formed the apex of a triangle of mnd (flooded at 
high tides), of which Pehtang and Sinho form the 
base. The Large Fort stood on the river’s bank, at 
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the head of a reach, half a mile below; and] mile 
from the mouth stood’ the Lower North Fort, 
which was formed of two high cavaliers, well 
mounted with guns, joined by a curtain in front, 
the rear being protected by-a crenelated wall, 


about 29 feet high, also well defended with guns. | 


The 
nate! 
straw, well rammed tot! 
mnuniented with the river, 
forts. ‘The Upper South Fort had no cavalfer, but 
it was well mounted with guns. The whole of 
these were still further strengthened hy tive or six 
batteries of heavy guns, placed on the south bank 
of the river at Taku; all the hoases were loop- 
lwled, and had guns mounted on the roofs. 


ate was shut, and built up of the sume 
ils as the fort itself, viz, mud and chopped 
‘Two ditches com- 
nd surrounded these 


Since 1888 there has been a railway from Taku | 


to Tien-tsin, 
TIEN-TSIN. 

Port Latioy, 950,000, 

Posrrius.——It is a dirty place on a flat muddy 
Mte, on the Grand Canal (of which it is the 
terminus), on the south bank of the Peiho, 80 
wiles from Pekin, The Canal skirts it. and cuters 
the Peiho outside the walls, and by it all the 
produce, as well as the taxes, were formerly 
Sought, until the irruption of the Yellow River 
hroke itups; but they nevertheless reach this place 
means of junks across the sea, and then up the 
The Gulf of Pe-chib-li is narrow, the Peiho 
river difficult of navigation, the bar at its mouth 
inconvenient, and yet vessels drawing IL feet of 
water can anchor off the town, ‘Tien-tsin is one of 
the most important cities in China, and the key of 
the Capital. Here, in January, 1870, took place 
the massacre of the French Consul, nuns, &e., 
for which ample reparation has since been made 
The Cathedral had a good site at the junction of 
the Canal and the Peiho, 
and Arsenal were strengthened and armed on a 
seemingly claborate scale, but fell tu'the inter- 


national forces in 1900, the Japanese blowing up ; 


the Gate after having driven the Chinese troops 
lu take refuge in the city, 

Brivisn Cus+ut.—L. C. Hopkins, Est. 

Usitep States Const. 

Hotets.—Astor House; Globe. 

Baxks.—Hong Kong and Shanghai: Deutsche; 


tische, 
v 


‘The Chinese Forts ; 


TSIN, 


Vain: Tennis, 


Chamber of 


Ciens.—Tientsin; Country 
Masonic Lodge. Literary Socicty. 
Commerce, Municipal Library. 

Newsparens.—ientsin and Peking Times, 
ench the 
There isa Town Hall a Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, anda Park, Notice the Treaty Temple, 
i-kwan-sst, where Lord Elgin’ signed the 
reaty of 1860, at the conclusion of the last war 
with China, nlish and other Missions, Fox - 
hunting and coursing. 


Consulate is handsomest 


Tue Town is walled, with a north saburh larger 
than the town itself, where are sttuated all the 
principal shops and warehouses, ‘The streets are 
dir nd wy A, and lined with houses, sone 
with glass windows, but built: without plan or 

idesign, having in some of the imer-courts a 
Many of the mansions -for such they 
Deen constructed that 
several families may occupy one, and yet feel 
as private as if they inhabited separate dwellings, 
‘The verandahs of some are well tilled with flowers 
aud exotics; but the place has a forbidding look. 

The fashionabl 
lasting Prosperity.” 
outdoor life in the interior of China. 
and haked-potato commuulty ply the 
the benetit of the Chinese workmen, who dine 
al fresco in stumer, while others partake of meat 
pies. the vendor of which keeps bis pales hot hy 

The tishmen 


garden. 


literally are --have . 


lounge is the strect of “Ever 
Mere the traveller will see 
The cel-pic 
calling for 


meavs of a small charcoal fix 
offers his stock. crying jist wire, ol! in sha 
1 bowls, just covered with 
The covkshop fumes with the 
national dish, v stew compounded of chopped 
pork, onions, sea weed, shrimps, and exes, OF 
amusements the hest is most undoubtedly the 


round, wool 


inches of water, 


Trave.—English goods are found in the shops, 
Much business is done in camel's hair, eow-hides, 
goat-skins, beans for bean-oil, straw braid, and 
flowers and deer-horns fur medicine. ‘The per- 
| fumer’s contains every requisite for y's toilet, 

iz pe rouge. hairs ints, pers 
fumes, complexion lotions, and even European 
patent concoctions. Entering, we find the perru- 
quier engaged in shaving the, head of a Chinese, 
combing and plaiting his (ail (many of which are 
casily obtainable at a dollar the half-dezen), and 


rl powdel 
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cleaning and clearing out hairs from his cars, 
‘The crockery ware man offers a miscellaneous stock 


of common 


glish bottles and earthenware plates, ‘ 
sold at double their original retail price. | 

The linendrapers’ shops are generally well 
supplied with almost every kind of Manchester 
goods, but especially blue baft (used for trousers | 
and tunics), linen, cotton and calico fabrics, red 
and blue Russian cloth, double width, thick and 
coarse, The latter is much used in barter for tea 
and silk. 

There are three classes of pawnbrokers, who | 
do an enormous business. First, the Zai-tsong, 
companies licensed hy government, which receive 
all kinds of property except government stores, 
charging 3 per cent. monthly, in winter generally 
only 2 perceut.; unredeemed pledges are sold after , 
three years. They also take government moneys 
on deposit, the interest being expended by officials. 
Their buildings are lofty and almost fireproof. 
Next, the Maony-dt or Kecan shuce, licensed by the 
gentry, who charge for loans under $14, 20 per 
cont, and over $14, 30 per cent. per aumum. Un- 
redeemed goods are suld after one year, Finally, 
the Seu-dt, and the Loi-Kiing-Ktoan, who take less 
valuable goods, charging exorbitant interest, 
which has to be paid punctually at short interval 
failing which, the goods are sold, These places 
are built like ordinary shops, and are under strict 
surveillance of the officials, who fleece the pro- 


prictors handsomely. « 

‘The tca shop is supplied with sundry large brass 
kettles, cach having a spout ornamented with a 
brass butterfly with extended wings, and has 
countless votaries, who sip the refreshing bever- 
age, well brewed, weak, and sugarless. 


Cosveyvances.—Chairs carried by four bearers 
is the usual mode of locomotion, but jinrikishas 
have also come into use. 

CerneNcy.—Mexiean dollar; rated at 1,100 cash, 
hut this is subject to v. 

Wricuts axp Me. 
everything is sold, 


iation, 


sures. The catty, by which 
equal to 141b, avoirdupois. 


Provistoxs.—Ice, vegetables, &e., are cheap, 
Forage cheap and pleutifal, Exeursions ean be 
made into the country to Pekin, Kalyan, ct 

Brrav—The ne in China; rice is the 
bread of this country, as it iscof Japan, Siam, 
diva, &e, 


visu 
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Raiways.—Passengers for Tien-tsin are 
usually landed at Zongku, on the north bank of 
the Peiho, within the fortifications of Taku, and 
take rail to Tien-tsin, about 30 miles, instead of 
following the river, whose course is double that 
distance. The line also runs north to Shanhai 
Kwan, (Horst: Berlin.) Passengers also are 
accommodated in the station, and foreign food 
provided if notice is given, A branch rans to the 
Liuo river, near Inkow, and so gives easy access 
to Newcuwanc, but as the. railway is_ under 
Chinese management, aind originally was intended 
only for the coal mines at ‘Taiking, the accommo- 
dation it offers is rough. See Route 13. 


NORTH CHINA, 


lists yon Traven iN THe INTerion.—It is 
necessary to get a passport fron the Chinese 
authorities through the English consul, and 
also to provide yourself with “cards,” #.e. slips of 
pink paper with your name and rank written 
thereon in Chinese. The traveller would do well 
to have as little baggage as possible, 

If travelling in the winter, too much rough, 
warm clothing cannot be taken, also blankets, and 
a large, coarse sheepskin coat. A pair of easy- 
fitting long waterproof boots are most useful. 

In the way of provisions very little is necessary: 
say, @ small quantity of spirits, some ham, and 
a dozen or two tins of preserved soup. 


It is to be borne in mind that these provisions 


' are only carried in case of arriving at some village 


where, ax not unfrequently happens, one can get 
nothing but rice and pickled cabbage, & la Chinoise. 
Take the new-minted Chinese cons, Copper 
cash is too heavy to be carried to any umount, and 
Mexican dollars are not disposable at their proper 
value in the interior, as the people do not wnder- 
nd them, The general plan is to have small 
ingots of pure silver, with a list of their weight 
and value, At most places there is sure to be a 
hanger. 
Towss are generally built oblong; 
they are encompassed by walls, varying in dif- 
ferent districts from 25 to 45 feet in height, with - 
embrastires for guns, and loop-holes for musketry. 
At euch angle there is generally a round or square 
tower, to give flanking defence to the long straight 
wall, or curtain, ‘This wall is further protected 
hy one ornore broad ditches, or palisades. 
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The walls have four gates, one in each wall. 
facing north, south, cast, and west; and through 
these the two chief streets of the city debouch, 
Un the outside of these gates are most of the 
shops and inns; aud beyond and behind them are 
the market gardens which supply the city. 

On coming to an inn the people are generally 
very civil, but, out of sheer curiosity, erowd round 
most inconveniently. 


soon as you get settled they. will, as a rule, retire. 
When they do come to visit you they are civil, 


anxious to oblige, and to be on good terms, and | 


frequently bring presents without expecting any 
return; but the greatest nuisance is that, tired 
as you may be, these receptions may lust until 
four or five in the morning. It is customary to 
call on the Taotai, or Prefect, and Head Commis- 
sioner of any large town you may be in. The 
will send by their servants presents of tea, hams, 
fruit, &c., in acknowledgment of which you take 
the chief servant aside, and give him silver, as 
near as possible to the value of the present re- 
ceived. Tt may be useful to carry a revolver, but 
he eareful not to show it, as in some places it 


night excite either cupidity or suspicion amongst 
the people, who otherwise can be very e1vil. 

Invs.—Excepting in the towns, where tolerably 
soud inns are to be found, the only places are the 
hit-yim, or boarding-houses. 


One of the most interesting excursions from 

Tien-tsin is to 

KEWFOWHYEN, 
the burial place of Confucius, who lived 351- 
48 ac. 

The present head of the clan of the great Aung. 
Jfulsze (whose name was Latinised into Confucius 
by early writers) ranks high among the nobles of 
the land, and his name is Kung. The probable 
umber of descendants from the original Kung- 
futsze is roughly estimated at 10,000. Some of 
these are in official positions, some are small 
landholders, and some are even chair covlies, or in 
equally common employments. 

In the centre of the city isa large space of 
ground, walled iu, containi mples, dedicated 
to the great lawgiver and philosopher; a large 
Library, from which all the books have been 
Temoved; and a great number of genealugical 


On the promise, however, !| 
that you will admit them all to an assembly as | 
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tablets in stone. The remains, which are of great 
antiquity, stand mostly in smovth turf, under the 
| shade of cypress trees. 


\ ‘The principal Temple is 100 paces square, and 
of considerable beauty. The ceilings are prettily 
‘painted, and the stone columns supporting the 
caves of the wide-spreading roof are in extremely 
| high relief, serpents and dragons being represented 
as entwined round the pillars. 


In the same city are Temples to Zeng and Mery, 
whose names are better known as Zentius and 
Mencius, both either pupils of followers of Con- 
fucius, In the ground dedicated to Zeng are some 
extremely fine specimens of the Lebanon cedar 
tree, to which a fabulous age is ascribed. 


Outside the city is the large buria ound of 
ithe Kung family, approached through an avenue of 
, cypress, and enclosed by a high wall, Luside this 

are graves innumerable, and almost in the centre 
is the large Mound of Confucius, under which 
| repose the remains of the greatest man China ever 
produced. This mound is repaired once in three 
"years, with earth taken from a sacred place, Tu- 
side the entrance, and on the Left-lund side, the 
guide draws your attention to the decaying trunk 
of atree, said to have been planted by Confucius; 
also a T Tree, planted in the first years of the 
Ming dynasty. 


Close by there isa small Temple, containing a 
skab of black marble, on which is a fac-simile of 
what the Old ‘ree was like several years ago. 
There are several handsome Temples and Tens 
in the vicinity of Kewfowhyen, one Tomb being 
in the shape of a pyramid, 30 feet high, faced 
with stone, and surmounted Lb small Temple. 
This isin remembrance of one of their earliest 
kings, and is of very high antiquity, 


TSINANFOO, 
about 100 miles from Kewfowhyen, This is 
the central and largest city in) Shangtune. 


Being easy of access from its central position, 
nding well protected by high walls and deep 
ditches, in the midst of an extensive plain, remote 
from rebels and disturbances, it is not only the 
largest, but the richest city in this province, The 
inns are large and comfortable; the shops 
well furnished. ‘The market is well-supplied with 
pheasants, partridges, fish, mutton. 


venison, 
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vegetubles, the shangyang, or mountain sheep, 
teal, duck, poultry, in fact with all that can be 
wished for, and at moderate prices. 

The inhabitants are well-behaved and civil to 
strangers. ‘There are as usual large kitchen gur- 
dens, in beautiful order, and a large place for 
breeding and keeping fish. 

In the suburbs is a Hot Spring, with a most 
picturesque Temple, well worth a visit. It produces 
a curious effect when the country ix covered with 
snow and ice, to sce this stream witha clear sandy 
bottom flowing along between two green banks, 
on which rushes and water plants are growing. 


TIEN-TSIN TO PEKING. 


From Tien-tsin to Peking, 8° miles, by 
railway in 10 hours, fare, 12.1 


age a “boy as servant for the 
journey, and particularly if going to the Great 
Wall. The hotel keeper will find a suitable ser 

vant anid also let out on hire the necessary camping 
outtit fora journey by rend ur boat to the capital 


or beyond. 


The route is without picturesqueness or scenic | 


interest, running near the sandy bank of the river 
and 1, The terminus is at Tongku, 3 miles from 
Pekin foreign quarter, and the journey may be 
finished by cart, chair, litter, or donkey, and in 


bar 
‘Tourists often. yo or return b; 
water-way, the last is preferable, 


gaining, cte., the 


road or the 
The country is 


Hat all the way, but is more interesting than the | 


road, which offers nothing worth lookir It 
is fairly wooded. ‘The tramic along the river is 
enormous. At the tenth iile the appearance of 
the country undergoes a marked change, as fine 
chuups of large trees present themselves, then an 
extensive wood plantation, consisting of large 
wathut, willow, locust, and gigantic pear trees, 
Ht flows through good alluvial soil during its 
entire course. ‘The junction of the Yun-ho was 
undoubtedly taken as the summit level, thence 
north the trench was dug through to Lintsing to 


join the Yun-ho, and embankments were thrown , 


up south to the Yellow River, By means of its 
connection with the rivers which flow into it, an 
almost entire water communication was completed 
across the country from Peking to Canton, a 


boy ” will be indispensable. | 
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jdistance of 2,000 miles; and for centuries this 
noble canal formed the high road between the 
capital and the South and Middle Provinces. The 
bed is in many places cut down from 40 to 70 fect. 
The sluices which kept the level were rudely con- 
structed, and thick planks sliding in grooves of 
stone buttresses appear to have formed the only 
locks. 

For thejourney hy road, a native pony *Tientsin 
bunder” can be hired for $10 (Mexican), and a 
cart with a couple of mules for the Inggage and 
+ hoy " for $5 or $6. It is best to start carly from 
Tientsin for 

Chang-chia-wan, which should be reached 
about 4 or 5 in the afternoon. ‘The gates 
of the city are clused at nightfall. At Chang- 

chia-wan an cngazement was fought by the Allied 
troops and the Chinese in 1860. For lodying and 
using the kitchen at a Chinese inn a foreigner 
will have to pay the equivalent in cash of about 
50 to 75 cents of a dollar per night, and 20 cents 
for feeding a pony. Pontes can rarely be hired 
in Peking. 

Before leaving Tien-tsin the traveller should 
engige a Chinese boy or servant who speaks 
English to act as interpreter and disburse the 
cash, giving an account of the amount entrusted 
. $10 (Mexican) is the usual wage for 
p to Peking and back, besides paying 
for the boy's food upon the roid. 

‘The foreigner will be obliged to lay in a. stock 
of provisions, as only native food can be procured, 
which to Eurepean taste is not catable. 

PEKING, or PEKIN, 
the North City, became the capital 
when Nanking was given up, W321, Poperatiy 
estimated at about 1,250,900. The native name 
is Ching, é.c., the city. 


the round t 


meaning 


all round 
them, borne by four or six bearers, Carts are the 
usual conveyance for travellers, to be hired In the 
streets like cubs elsewhere. A rail is commenced 
to Tien-tsin. 

CurMats.—The average annual range of the 
‘thermometer is 52° of Fahrenheit. July is the 
hottest month, when the thermometer is 100°, and 
Januar y is the coldest, when it stands at 24°. The 
best time to-visit Peking is October. 
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cnarn.—Direct telegraphic communication 
between this place and St. 
Petersburg, by the Russo-Mongolian Route, via 
Tien-tsin, Kalgan, Urga, and Kiakbta, proceeding 
thence through Irkutsk, &¢. 

Excuisit Mintster.—His Excellency Sir Ernest 
M.Satow, K.C.M.G. Secretary oF Lrcation, 
W. B. Townley. 

Ustrep STATES Mrsister.—His Excellency Hon, 
©. Denby. 

‘The palace of the English Legation is called Ta- 
Ying-Kuo-foo, or “Grent England Country Palace.” 
The American Palace is Ta-Mei-Kuo-foo. In 1899 
the foreign residents were besieged in the lega- 
tions hy the “Boxers” and Chinese troops, and 
aiter enduring great hardships for several months 
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j surrounded by the same kind of wall, The 
Chinese city lies south of the Tatar city and 
| joins on to it. 

| From the mounds surrounding the city there is 
|a good view of the capital, which is entered by 
| one of the nine gates, constructed in the walls, 
|some of which are in the form of a square, and 
jothers ronnd. The principal ones are the An- 
‘ting-men, the Chi-hwa-men, the Eastern one, and 
| the Te-sheng-men (north-west). 

| Peking has good broad roads and footpaths, and 
jis full of trees and houses of only a moderate 
height, so thet you seem to look down on a woody 
|plain, No roof must rise higher than the palace. 

' pesnie Beitprsas.—Firstly, the Board of 
Ceremonies, situated 8} miles from the Au-ting 


were relieved by an international force. 
Crapraix.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Scott. 


English, American, 
Missions. 


' Gute,, an tmense pile of edifices, memorable as 
the place at which Prince Kung, Regent of the 
! Chinese Empire, and half-brother to the Emperor, 
‘signed the convention with the Earl of Elgin 
Prxine University.—H. H. Lowry, M.A., D.D., | in 1860, 
&c., President. The Board of Punishments (Hsing-poo, the Chi- 
Iupgrtan Cortece.—W. A, P. Martin, LL.D., | nese Inquisition), situated in the south of the city, 
President. | in which Sir Harry Parkes was confined, 1860. 
Newsrarer. — Pekin Gazette, Ching-pao, or| The Board of Revenue, in a most ruinous state. 
“Paper of Ching” (the capital). It gives purely The Bourds of Civil Opice, War, etc. 
Chinese views of things, and publishes the Impe-' Tho Jimperial Palace of Mwang-Kung has a 
tial edict: | circumference of 2 miles, and is surronnded with 
Curnency.—Mueh debased metal in circulation ; : q moat and crenelated walls of brick, and covered 
avoid native coins, except the silver ‘Tientsin | with yellow tiles. The palace stands in a large 
colnage, hcourt-yard, surrounded with colonnades, and is 
Coal and coal dust are carried on the backs of furnished in a superh style, One of the finest 
fine breed of two-humped camels, Corn is scarce, | structures about it is the third gateway, called 
from the canal and roads being out of order. ‘Touan-Men; then the two temples of Tai-Miao, in 
Since 1900 the town is more accessible to sight- | which are kept the tablets of the Mantchou and 
seeing foreigners; it suffered much from “looting,” | Chetsuthan dynasties; then, after that, the mag- 
but the streets are now kept clean, and all the nificent Tai-ho-Tian (Great Union) saloon, where 
buildings of Interest may be visited. | the Emperor receives the principal mandarins of 
Tax Watzs.—The outer wallis distant about 130/the kingdom, Also, the Abode of Heavenly 
yards from, and runs parallel to, the city; inside Calmness (the Emperor's private apartment). 
this high walls surround the imperial city of, which is the noblest, richest, and most luxuriously 
Peking proper, aud separate it entirely from the: furnished in the whole palace. Palace of the Prince 
city itself. They are about 50ft high, and 40ft. of I, so large a structure that, even In its ont- 
thick; buttressed every 60 yards. Access can. houses, full 5,000 men can ensily be quartered. 
now only be obtained by bribery. The Interior ‘In another quarter of the imperial grounds, called 
wall ishigh and handsome; the top is covered Hwang ‘ching, stands the beautiful Temple of 
with yellow tiles, and iuside stand the palaces of Fo, with a gilded bronze statue (60 fect high) of 
the imperial family (or, as the Chinese term them, that god. having 100 arms. ‘The Palaces of the 
the Interdicted City), in the actual centre, and , “Forbidden City’ were looted during the troubles, 


French, and Russian 
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The Temple of Yung-ho-Kung, in which resides | 
the Chief Togate of the Lama (three high priests | 
also reside within the city), is a noble pile of | 
buildings, filed with Mongol and Tibetan priests. | 
In one of these is a colossal Buddha, 70 feet | 
high. The Tibetan printing establishment; 
Theatres, erected by Kian Lung. An artificial | 
Mound, in the centre of the Imperial city, 300 feet | 
high, is celebrated as having been the spot where 
Hoai-Tsung, the last emperor .of the Ming 
dynasty, after having killed his daughter, hung 
himself on a tree, to prevent himself from falling 
into the hands of the rebel, Li-tsu-Tching. There 
are, besides, several Tribunals, Temples, Palaces, | 
ete. It is not advisable to attempt to visit this 
temple, owing to the feeling againat foreigners. 
In another part is a palace, surrounded by a wide 
canal, which is crossed by a singularly constructed, | 
yet beautifal, strong, black jasper bridge, built in 
the shape of a dragon, the feet of which form the 
piles and the body the arches, This is now again 
accessible to foreigners, i 


' 
\ 
\ 

In the Chinese town stands the superb Temple, 
called 

Tien Than (“Temple of Heaven"), the finest, 
both as regards its ornaments and construction, in | 
the whole empire, and thither the Emperor re- 
pairs annually, on the day of the winter solstice, 
to offer up a sacrifice to the god, A high brick | 
wall surronnds the outer park; another encloses 
the inner one. The south altar is of fine white 
marble. A portion of this temple, the 7chai- 
Koung (called “the Penitentinl Retreat"), is 
appropriated to the use of the Emperor during | 
the three fast days, which he keeps preparatory 
to offering up his sacrifice, The Chief Hall, 
reular in shape, is supposed to represent the 
heavens, and is ornamented with twent, 
columns, painted sky-blue, and most 
covered with gold. Its roof consists of three lofty 
rows of porccluin tiles, each respectively painted 
blue, yellow, and green. A band of no less than 
500 musicians, who reside therein, i3 attached 
to the choir of this temple, It is now almost 
impossible to visit. it, stringent orders having 
heen given that no strangers should be admitted. 
The Temple of Agriculture stands at a short 
distance from it, and the Emperor repairs to it{ 
annually in the spring, to guide the handle of 9 | 


‘ Public 
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plough along a furrow, which is both a sacred and 
a political cnstom. In the Tatar City are :— 

The Temple of the Earth, a building of vast 
extent, surrounded by lofty walls, with large 
enclosures. 

The Temples of Li Tai Wang Mia and Kungfutsze 
(Confucius), Inthe former are kept the tablets of 
the most illustrious Emperors, from Fou-Hi to the 
dynasty of Tsing. It also contains a figure of 
Fou-hi, with a large bump on both sides of his 
head; his pen in his hand, and his sacred tab- 
lets before him; beside him is the statue of # 
Chinese divinity, a most grotesque-looking god, 
with griffin's feet, bird's bill, extended wings, 
placed in the centre of a small wheel of kettle- 


| drums, by which he is surrounded, and his drum- 


stick upheld, as if in the act of striking them 
The Temple of Confucius (see page 828) contains 
the Imperial College; with some old yews and 
aucient stones. Sacrifices and homages are 
regularly offered to the sage every year in the 
name of the whole empire, The Hall, with its 
fine ceiling, situated at the bottom of the court- 
yard, contains his tablets, with those of Meng- 


| Tze, and two or three other learned men of the 


second rank, besides those of ninety-seven other 
wise men, in the third order. Close by is the 
Hall of the Classics, Pi Yung Kung, or Kwo-tsze- 
chien, a kind of University, where the archives of 
the empire are kept, and the royal family are 
edueated. 

The Imperial College and Imperial Observatory, 
erected in 1275, on the wall, was restored under 
Father Verbiest, 1674, when he held the oftice of 
president of the tribunal of mathematics. His 
bronze celestial globe is here, with other older 
instruments, No use is now made of the college. 

Other Buildings are—the Foreign Legations; 
Printing Establishment; the Medical 
College; the Foundling; Vaccination Institution; 
Public Schools; Cabinet of Natural History: 
Imperial Library which contained 300,000 volumes; 
the Examination Hall; and Tsung-ll-yamen, or 
Foreign Office. All the Foreign Legations are 
close together, near the South wall, in a dirty 
street known to foreigners as Legation Street. Twe 
hotels for European visitors are also in this street. 

Passing through the north portion of the city 
we pass several large but dilapidated public 
edifices; then down the west side, by one of the 
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broad streets that runs north and south, we ap- ; 
proach towards the Chinese or South City, which 
is oblong in form, and stretches between 4 or 5 
miles from east to west, while from south to 
north it is 1$ miles wide. It is separated by a 
lofty wall from the Tatar or North City, which is 
nearly 34 miles square, and rests on the centre of 
the southern city, both forming a T-shaped figure, 
with a disproportionately stout perpendicular. | 
North of all this stands a large earthwork, the 
north outline of which is exactly parallel to the 
north wall of the city, and a mile distant from it, | 
In the centre of the North City stands an inner 
walled and gated city, guarded by men at arms. | 
Approaching the city from the north, the walls 
are upwardsof 60 feet high, and In good condition, 
having lofty buildings overtopping the gates, 
which have an imposing appearance. In dry wea- 
ther the roads send up a cloud of dust, a perfect 
Australian-like dust storm, that almost blinds 
4 European as he passes along; while after rain 
he is knee-deep in mud. The walls aro narrow 
and winding, having a raised road in the middle, : 


‘tive ones of the Chinese. 


The stalls are covered with tea, fruits, cooked 
rice, and numerous comostibles, and the crowded 
streets are Impeded by numbers of soldicry, Ta- 
tar officers, mandaring of all ranks, wearing 
different coloured buttons, policemen, &c., all of 
whom are accompanied by servants carrying 
Chinese umbrellas over their heads, flags, painted 
lanterns, and other insignia of thelr various offices. 
Occasionally we meet a funeral procession, fol- 
lowed by a long train of mourners, or a marriage 


ceremony; then long files of fine camels, just 
arrived from Tatary, loaded with coal, number- 
less carts, and wheelbarrows, the latter full of 
vegetables and other agricultural produce, all 
coming in from the country. Groups of females 
add an interest to the melange. Those of the 


: Chinese race are seen occasionally walking, or 


rather hobbling along, while the Tatar dames 
ride on horseback, wearing long silken robes, 
reaching down to their heels, and are easily 
distinguished by the length of their fect, which 
form a curious contrast to the dumpy and diminn- 
Both Chinese and 


on which two carts can easily drive abreast; , Tatars wear the same kind of coiffure, the hair 
on either side of this road is a lower one about | being drawn off the forehead, & /'Impératrice, ant 
the same breadth, lined with squalid-looking one- | their faces rouged and powdered; but the Tatar 
storied houses, and many well-arranged shops, | women are the best looking, The people gener- 
with painted signs and streaming’pennants. The | ally are filthy and insolent. The police are well 
greatest trade is carried on in the South City, | regulated; they are placed at each corner of the 
which is traversed from north to south hy a few streete,and have their emissaries scattered among 
broad streets, the enormous width of which makes | the crowd in all directions; there is also a 
the well-carved, wooden-fronted houses look mean j secret or detective body, employed especially in 
and small. 

We pass successively more than half-a-dozen 
rainous-looking public edifices; then we pass the 
Board of Punishment. Thence we proceed along a 
broad street. extending from the centre of the 
Imperial city on the south, to the central gate of 
the Chinese city. Here we enter a larze squi 
in front of the gate leading into the Impe 
Palace, on the east side of which stand the ereat 
Boards of Office of the empire, The first is that 
of the Board of Ceremonies, a super) structure. 
with fine halls and noble spacious court-yards. 
The second is the Board of Revenue, in 2 most 
wretched plight. The e¢inological distinctions as 
regards the Chinese and Tatar cities no longer 
exist, 

In Chinese towne, barbers, cobblers, and hl 
smiths all ply their respective avacations al 


| the interests of shopkeepers. 
| 


| The head of every tonth house is obliged to 
| watch over the safety of his immediate neigh- 
. bourhood, and if any disturbance takes place in 
any of the ten houses under his charge he 1s 
compelled to go and inform the patrol of sich, 
and to insist upon their interference. At night 
| watchmen patrol the city, who do not ery out the 
hour, but blow a kind of bamboo pipe, the sound 
of which is extremely shrill and mournfnl, 


Cvxiositirs.—The transport boats, junks, war 
pinnaces, duck boats (the manner in which the 
ducks catch the fish is very curious), country 
carts, large sedanchairs, pagodas, bridges, the gods, 
costumes of the mardarins, soldier, 
try, triumphal arches, the great wa 
ship launching, wind wheelharrows, with) sails 


nid peasan- 
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attached to them and the implements of torture. 
One of these. the Cange (called in Chinese teha), 
consists of two picees of wood having a semi- 
circular hole in the middle, into which the neck 
of the culprit is placed, where it is held tightly 
hy the two pieces, and sealed by the mandarin; 
to the juint is affixed a paper, on which is written 
the sentence, which the officer is hound to sec 
execnted, The culprit’s hands are placed through 
the other holes made in the angles of the machine. 
It generally weighs from 60 to 200Ihs,, according 
to the severity of the sentence, and is worn one, 
two, and even three months. Offenders thus 
harnessed are taken out daily by the police, who 
conduct them through the most public thorough- 
fares, following them with a whip. 


ArtRactions IN THE Vicrxity.—The village of 
Yuen-ming-yuen (‘round splendid palace”) is 
approached hy a paved road, after which a fine 
bridge is passed, then a road bordered on the left 
hy a row of stately trees, and having on the right a 
large square, containing a fine row of noble houses, 
the residences of the principal mandarins; facing 
it is the entrance to the 


Emperor's Palace, closed by a gate, with 
harriers on the right and left. It is now a ruin, 
in the midst of fine scenery, extending over about 
60,000 acres, and was most righteously destroyed 
by the Allies in 1860 as a punishment for the 
treachery and inhumanity of the Chinese. The 
rooms were completely filled with gold, silver, 
ant bronze gods of gigantic dimensions (one of 
which, a Buddha, was 70 fect high); some were 
stored with bules of the finest silk fabrics. 
sum of £32,000 was found in solid ingots of gold 
and silver, which gave each private in the allied 
forces prize money to the amount of about £3 5s. 
(89 franes), The French officers presented to the 
Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial of France 
the whole of the most valuable articles which 
they carried off from the Palace. A superb green 
jade baton, of great value, mounted with gold, 
was selected hy Lord Elgin as a present to Queen 
Victorias and a similar one was likewise sent to 
the Emperor Napoleon. 


Here were preserved the tablets of the dynasty, 
on the safety of which the Chinese thought that 
the existence of the present reigning family de- 
pended: here the Emperor held his concerts, 


Al 
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evening parties, private theatrleals, mixing fami- 
liarly with his guests, and this was the scene of 
all the intrigues and gaieties of the Celestial 
Court. It was held in great reverence hy the 
; Chinese Feople, from its being the constant resi- 
dence of the Emperor. 

Great Wall of China.—About 45 miles from 
Peking. The road to the nearest part of it is 
paved with solid granite slabs, 10 feet long, and 
passes mounds, on which are the tombs of the 
Ming dynasty, marked by ranges of warriors, 
‘elephants, horses, camels, éc., all carved In stone, 
{ One tomb, that of Yung Le, dated 1425, is a mound 
‘600 feet wide. Hence it is a day's journey to the 
Great Wall, through the rugged Hankow pass. This 
portion, which most travellers visit from Peking, 
is a loop (500 miles) of later formation than the 
Great Wall, which was commenced about 214 n.c. 
' By connecting various pre-existing barriers, raised 
to keep ont various predatory tribes, this monster 
| line of defence, nearly 2,000 miles in actual length. 
‘was completed, and still to some extent defines 
j the northern frontier of China Proper. It com- 
mences at the Shan Hai Pass, about 40° N, lat, 
| and 120° F. long., and runs westward for a dis- 
‘tance, reckoned ina straight line, of 1,255 miles. 

j It is not all solid masonry, a great part bel 
|formed of two strong retaining walls of brick. 
! varying in height, and filled up with rubble and 
‘earth. Much is now rninous, and it is doubtful 
| whether it was ever completed. As a permanent 
defence it is a useless work; but its position and 
| extent make it remarkable. 

THE KOREAN PENINSULA. 

Corea, or Korea, which signifies “the chosen,” 

and also known as the “ Hermit Kingdom,” oceu- 
pies a peninsula between the 34° and 48° N. lat.. 
124° and 130° E. long., about 600 miles from north 
to south and 135 miles from east to west. It is 
called by the Chinese Kao-li, by the Coreans 
Chaohsin, Tis anes is about 85,060 sqtare miles, 
and Porcnatios over 10,600,090. ‘The reigning 
sovereign is King Li Ying Kurn, who resides at 
Scoul, 11,580 miles from London, and best resehed 
from the Chinese ports by the coasting steamers, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, or the Russian Easter 
Chinese steamers, 


the Hermit Nation, WE. Gril- 


t, 14 J. Miln, 1899, 


Books.— Corea 


ths; Quint Cor 
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Chemulpo, on the west coast, is 270 miles from 
Chosu, and 446 miles from Nagasaki; fare, 25 yen 
Ist class from Cheru ; 40 yen from Nagasaki. Che- 
mulpo or Jonsen is at the mouth of the Hong-Kong. 
and was opened to foreign trade in 1885, since when 
iuhas rapidly increased in importance. Porvra- 
tox, 21,000. Hotet: Dai Butsu. Britisit Cos 
stLaTe, There are no objects of special interest, 
and the traveller generally takes train hy the new 
line (26 miles, fare Gl Mexican) to 


Seoul, or Zan-Fang. Poretatiox, 250,000, 
Moters.—Palace; Station; Japanese, 


Britisit and Unirsp States LecaTtions. 


The capital is a walled, decrepid, and mean- 
boking village of low-roofed one-storey dwellings 
and go-downs. Palace and public buildings in a 
park; mint; old palace, almost in ruins; various 
foreign mission stations. Marble pagoda; rock 
image of Buddha ; Tomb of Queen Chung; Temple 
ofthe War God ; Buddhist Temple. 


Pusan, a port on the south coast, 160 miles from 
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The Fastern and Australian Co. from and to 
Brishane, ete.: the Apear Line from India; the 
Gibb, Glen. Shell, Indo-China, and other lines, in 
all upwards of 40 have regular sailings to and 
trom Japanese ports. 

Tive.--Shangzai to Nagasaki, 469 miles, in 24 
days; through the Inland Sea, calling at Kobe, 
857 miles, to Yokohama, 1,207 miles, in 5-6 days. 

THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

Nippon consists of Japan Proper and some 
islands divided from the mainland of Chinese Tar- 
tary by the Strait of Corea and the Sea of Japan. 
It lies between lat. 31° and 45° N., and long, 129° 
and 150° E.; and comprises 3,850 islands, large and 


‘small, 


Nagasaki; fare, 15 yen; and Gensan, on the east, 


coast, 304 miles further north, Fark —28 yen 
from Nagasaki, 15 yen from Gensan and Viadi- 
vostok, which is 830 miles further north, 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
TO JAPAN. 


Stramens —The P, and O. Company's and the 
Messageries Maritimes Company's — steamers 
every week, alternately, carrying the British and 
Continental Mails; the former from London and 
Krindisi: and the latter from Marseilles. They 
reach Yokohama, tid Nagasaki and the Inland Sea, 
from Hong Kong in about nine days; returning 
in the same order according to the monsoons, 
The British mails are also brought by the 
Canadian Pacific line of steamers, which go on rid 
Kobé, to Nagasaki, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. 
Austrian Lloyd Company fiom Trieste; also the 
Pacifie Mail Steamship Company's steamers rid 
San Francisco and Yokohama, from and to Hong 
Kong, earrying the United States and British 
Mailx, about every ten days. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the Occidental and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company's steamers between Yoko- 
hama, Kohe, i, and Shanghai every week. 


Japan Proper comprises four large islands; Ist, 
Hondo, Nippon, or Val Nippon (Great Nippon), the 
prineipal and central island which gives name tothe 
whole group; it is900 miles long by 100 broad, 2nd, 
Kiushiu, 200 miles by 80, at the south-west extre- 
mity of the group, facing the peninsula of Corea, 
and about 700 miles cast of Shanghai. It contains 
Nagasaki. The Loo Choo Islands, about 300 miles 
south, form adependeney. 8rd, Sitkohf, or Sikok, in 
the Sound of Suonada, het ween Nipon and Kiusiu, 
opposite the Bay of Osaka, one of the treaty ports 
is 150 miles by 70 miles, 4th, Yeru, to the north of 
Nippon, containing the port of Hakodate; about 
150 miles by 100 miles, thickly wooded. Further 
north, and divided from Yezu by the Strait of 
La Pérouse, ts the island of Tarakai, or Sakhalin, 
which was given to Russia in 1875 in exchange 
for the Kurile Islands, ‘The total area is 150.000 
to 160,000 square miles; that of Great Britain 
and Ireland being 122,000 square miles. By the 
war with China, Japan acquired Formoxa and 
the Pescadores Islands. 

PorULatio,—-In 1895, 41,810,202, exclusive of 
Formosa, which has over 3,000,000, and the Pesca- 
dores Islands, 87,900, The male population ts 
485,000 In excess, The Japanese are of Mongol 
origin, like the Chinese, and profess the Shinto 
religion, which has replaced Buddhism. AIL re- 
ligions are tolerat In 1889 the question of 
adopting the Christian religion was debated, but 
left unsettled. 


The coast is in general rocky and difficult of 
acess, and broken up by many shallow, though 
picturesque inlets, Tho surface is hilly, and in 


830 


some parts mountainous, and has evidently been 
upheaved by volcanic action. There are very few 
stratified rocks. The pass in the Hakomi range, 
on the road from Tokyo to Fujiyama, is 6,250 fect 
higb, near a fine lake. Pujiyama, the highest 
peak in Japan, is about 80 miles from Tokyo, 
where the peak is sometimes visible. It forms 
a perfect cone, 12,177 feet above the sen level; its 


bare summit being covered with snow (except in 


July and August), and with scorie, the remains of 
former eruptions. The last of these was in 1707, 
when the ashes were blown as far as the capital. 
The crater at the top is 1,100 yards long, 600 yards 
wide, and 350 yards deep. It stands in lat. 35° N., 
long. 138° E., near Omio, from which the ascent 
requires eight hours. The Wistaria grows here. 
One day brings you to the fort; then rest a night 
and watch the sun-rise. Huts are erected for the 
convenience of pilgrims, who come from all parts 
to climb this mountain, It was ascended by Sir 
Harry and Lady Parkes, 1867; and again by a 
party (one a lady) in 1873, According to Japanese 
authors it first appeared in 285 B.c. Another 
finely-wooded peak is Oyayama, 6,000 feet high, 
ascended 1866, Near Nagasaki is Takaboko, or 
Pappenberg, where thousands of Christians were 
massacred, 1622. 

Earthquakes are common in Japan. That of 
Ist August, 1783, lasted twelve days, destroyed 
twenty-seven towns, and was felt over a distance 
of 80 leagues. 

The hills are mostly of sandstone, but cultivated 
to their very summits. Sand everywhere prevails 
in the soil; the rivers are obstructed by it down 
to the sea. 

Ciimare.—The climate of Japan is generally 
healthy, and suited to Europeans. In the north 
the winter is severe and long; in the south the 
climate is more equable but the rainfall is heavy ; 
in 1886, 146 inches fell at Yokohama. Occasion- 
ally the thermometer reaches 100° F. in the shade. 
Autumn, carly September, is the best month for 
touring; spring is delightful. 

Propvcts.—The soil generally is a rich, black 
earth, suitable for growing cotton, without a stone, 
every acre of which is carefully manured and cul- 
tivated by manual labour. Rice, the staple food 
of all classes, is sown in May, and gathered in 
November. Boiled rice serves instead of bread. 
Potatoes, beans, and peas. From the daidsu bean, 
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the national sauce, soy, is made. Wheat, maize, 
| millet, turnips, and other vegetables. Tobacco, 
| grown largely, is smoked by both sexes. Ginger 
and pepper, for home consumption. There is no 
| pasture, the land being too valuable to admit of it. 
| Evergreens are so common that the country looks 
jcheerful all the year round. Timber is plentiful, 
!and includes many trees which would thrive in 
England. Among them are the evergreen oak. 
with its rich, dark leaf; various pines, 50 to 100 
feet high. Japan is especially rich in coniferous 
trees, the commonest being the Cryptomeria Japo- 
nica, or cedar of Japan, 80 to 100 feet high; the 
Rhus vernicifera, or varnish tree, the sap of which 
yields the well-known Japan lacquer (the native 
name Is urushi—its use was first discovered an. 
724); the Broussonetia papyrifera, or paper tree, the 
bark being everywhere used for that purpose; the 
Abies Alcoquiana, a fine, tall tree, discovered half- 
way up Fujiyama, and named after the Envoy. 
Sir R. Alcock. Other trees here are the Pianera 
acuminata, an excellent Japan elm; and the 
| well-known hardy Aucuba Japonica. Ten is ship- 
ped from the southern ports. 

Most common fruits are grown in Japan, in- 
|eluding the pear, peach, plum, orange, melon: 
but, though gradually improving, they are not of 
| much account, except grapes and oranges. Orchards 
| and gardens are everywhere seen inand around the 
towns. The people are good gardeners and amateur 
florists. Like the Chinese, they excel in the art 
of dwarfing trees of all kinds. They are especially 
fond of the cherry and plum blossom. The 
arrangement of flowers ie an important part of a 
Indy’s education. 

Animats.—A small kind of horse of a hardy 
description is numerous, and racing is common 
among both the foreign and Japanese communities. 
A breed of black cattle also prevails, to a con- 
siderable extent, in some parts of the country. 
jand is largely used as a beast of burden; and 
lately as an article of food, yielding tolerably 
! good beef. Sheep and goats are imported from 
China; the former in considerable quantities for 
the foreign butchers. A small kind of deer and 
| wild boars are common in many districts: 

pheasants, hares, and wild fowl are plentiful, and 

are allowed to be shot under certain restrictions: 
‘also foxes and red-faced monkeys. The stork is 
seen in the towns, Fish are plentiful. 
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MiyeRar. Propucts.—Lead, near Hakodate, in’ 
Yezu, the northegn island, mixed with an alloy of 
silver; copper at Oracas. Coal at Osaka and 
Nagasaki, and near Otarunai (Yezu). Gold and j 
zine are said to be plentiful. Good iron, for steel: 
with antimony, mercury, and petroleum. There 
are sulphur baths at Urisino, Takeiwa, Ashinoyu, 
and in other parts. Hot springs at Kiga; also at 
Hakona, near a lake 3,000 fect above the sea. 
The saline baths at A¢ami, near the const, are! 
spread over a considerable area, and boil up with 


‘the twelfth century. 
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acts of the Shogun or Commander-In-Chief, who 
had in process of time hecome de fucto Emperor, 
with whom political negotiations were carried on 
and the treaties with foreign powers concluded, 
This double form of government was in existence 


from 1585, if not from the time of Yoritomo, in 
The powers of govern- 
ment were in the hands of a Kokushi, or great 
Council, of the more ancient Daimios; and a 
Gorogio, or executive Council, of five Daimios of 
modern rank. AM officials ran in couples like 


an explosion of steam six or eight timesa day. It‘ the government—oncto speak, the other to observe; 


is crowded with hotels and tea-houses. ' 


‘hody in authority being carefully watched. 


Maycyactcres. — Beautiful silk and crape| 
fabrics; enamelled copper and metal (cloisonné) | 
vases. Paper, of which seventy-seven different 
kinds are made, not from rags, but from the bark 
of trees; of it are made the screens which serve 
4s walls, the lanterns, and sometimes even the | 
chimneys ; when oiled it serves for water- 
proofs and leggings. Good cabinet work; inlaid | 
woods, and miscellaneous ‘‘curios.” Lacquer | 
goods, tables, chairs, cups, é&c.; basket work; , 
Porcelain, some thin as an egg-shell. Lately, all | 
modern industries have been introduced, and most 
have become firmly established and successful. 


| 
i 
GoveryaeNT.—Japan was governed by a feudal 

aristocracy, styled Daimios (or Princes), who held 

the land, and kept a large number of retainers and 

men-at-arms. They numbered about 270, divided 

into six or seven classes, about sixty being in the | 
first class; thelr revenues ranged from a million 

to £15,400, The Prince of Satsuma owned the 

Loochoo Isiands. 


From the first great families, the Tokugawa, | 
the Shogun, or Vice-Emperor, residing at Tokyo, ! 
was chosen. His office, that of victual ruler, was | 
founded by Gongin Sama, tn the seventeenth 
century; and he bore the same relation to that of ! 


and the spy system flourished throughout, eve 
All 
this is now changed, and the Mikado (a name 


signifying “Son of Heaven") has resamed his 
proper place as actual Emperor. 


This revolution 
began with the capture of Hakodate, 1868, and 


terminated with the defeat of Satsuma, Cho-Siu, 
‘and other great feudal leaders, 1877, after a final 


rising which lasted nine months, and cost the 
State many millions of dollars, The fiefs of the 
Daimios are now transferred to the Mikado. 
Their old castles are ruined or deserted; many 
of their former owners being still alive. They 
rank as kuazoku or noblemen. Formerly the 
territory of ench Daimio was a sovercignty in 
itself, governed in cases by a Secretary of State 
and other ministers, Some also possessed large 
bodies of troops, and caused the Government 
some trouble to subdue them, Harakiri (“self 
dispatch," not the “happy dispatch" as it has 
been called), or else dispatch by a friend's hand, 
was formerly a privilege of the Samurai or 
gentlemen of the military class when condemned 
to die. : 

On the 11th February, 1889, the Mikado granted 
a European Constitution to the people of Japan. 
It is based on the German system, the whole 
executive power being reserved to the throne. A 


the Mikado that the Inte Peishwa in India did to‘ Patliament, however, was created, consisting of a 
the Rajah of Sattara, but something of the kind | House of Peers—partly hereditary, partly nomi- 


ind already been in existence for many years, | Rated, partly elective—and a House of Represen- 


| tatives, elected by all males paying over £5 

This Mikado, or Dairt (ie, the Great One), is annually in direct taxes. This Parlinment passes 
descended, it is said, In a long unbroken line, all laws, and controls * within certain limits” the 
through males and females, from Jimmoo, the son | finances, Judges can only he removed by legisin- 
of the gods, in the year 650 n.c. As Suzerain, | tive act; liberty of religion, freedom of speech, 
his sanction was requisite to give validity to the, and right of public meeting are secured. 


Pupiic Hottpays.—The Custom House and { 1600, 


other public offices observe the following holi- 
anuary Ist, 3rd, 6th, New Year Holi- 
(Shogwatsn); January 30th, auniversary of | 
death of Komei Tenno, the late Emperor; 
February ith, accession of Jimmua Tenno in 
, and Promulgation of Constitution in 
ven-setsu); March 20th, Spring Equinox 
(Shunki Korei-sa April 3rd, death of Jimmu 
‘Tenno; September 23rd, Autumn Equinox (Shuki 
rei-sai); October 17th, harvest thanksgi 
the deities of Ise (Shinjo-sai, also called Kan-name 
Matsuri); November 3rd, Mikado’s birthday 
(‘Tencho-setu); November 28rd, second harvest ; 
festival (Shinjo-sai, or Nii-name Matsuri). The | 
Foreign banks, besides observing Christmas, New | 
Year, and some of the Japanese holidays, keep 
the Chinese New Year, the German need 

| 

| 

| 


days: 


0 


birthday on the 27th January, the Queen's birth- 
day, and American and Freneh ational holids 


Itstortear Events :— 


278, Mareo Polo, at Pekin, hears of a great island 
in the Yellow Sea, called Jippun, and | 
which he styles Zipangu, or Cipango. 


| 1858. 


5. Japan first made known by three Portu-; 
guese, who were driven on the coast hy | 
stress of weather. A treaty was concluded 
hy which a ship was allowed to carry on 
an annual trade, i 


od Japanese, fled to Goa, | 


. Hansiro, a con 


and persuaded Francis Xavier to head a: 1860. 


Jesuit mission to his native countr: 
Christianity spread; fifty churches, hos- 
pitals, convents, and schools were Inuilt; 
and intermarriages took place. 


. A Japanese embassy, sent to Pope Gregory 
XIIL, visited Portugal and Spain. The 
same year an edict banished the mission- 
aries, and ordered the churches to be 
razed and schools, &e,, to he suppressed 
«on acccunt of the establishment of the 
Inquisition. 


18 


1597. 


= 


The number of converts estimated at 400,000. 
‘Twenty-three priests were erucificd, who, 
in 1860, were canonised at Rome. ‘ 


“ye13. 


1637-40. 


1854. 


1857. 


1859. 


. Tako Sama sneceeded as Koboe, or Shogun. | 1861. 


1864. 
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Will, Adams, a Kentish man, acting as pilot 
toa Dutch East India ghip, was thrown on 
the coast at Bungo, near Osea, Ie diel 
at Firando, in 1619. He was made achief. 
called Anjin Samu, and was buried at 
Yokoska, where his tomb has been restored 
by Mr. J. Walter, of Yokohama. 


A treaty concluded with James I; and an 
English factory settled at Firando, bn it 
turned out to be unprofitable. 


Extermination of the Christian converts 
at Simabara, their last settlement, near 
Nagasaki. An edict issued that no native 
was to leave his country on pain of death. 
‘The only foreign settlement allowed was 
that of the Dutch, at Deshima, in Nagasaki. 


Japan reopened by the visit of Commodore 
Perry, of the United States; and of 
Admiral Stirling, in a British man-of-war. 


The Russians and Dutch concluded treaties. 
opening trade at Nagasaki, Simoda, ani 
Hakodate, 


Treaties concluded by the United States: 
and by Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, on 
the part of England and France—the 
former signed 26th August. 


Gth July. Sir Rutherford Alcock landed a3 
Her Majesty's envoy at Yedo. 


Japanese Embassy visited the United State: 
Count Eulenberg concluded a Prussian 


English legation attacked. and 
Messrs. Oliphant and Morrison wounded. 


15th January. Mr. Henskin, the American 
secretary, murdered, ‘The foreign minis: 
ters retired to Kanagawa. 


A Japanese embassy visited England, 
France, Holland, Prussia, and Portu; 
obtain a postponement of the treaty for 
opening Osaka and other ports. 

July. The legation was attacked by braves 
and a corporal killed. 


Shimonoseki taken hy the British, French. 
and Dutch Ships, Treaty signed, 


! 
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1852, The present Mikado, Mutsu Hito, sueceeded | Roavs.—Japan, which till lately was almost 
tu the throne in August. The period of |entircly destitute of roads worthy to be called 
his reign is known as Me ' such (only a few milesin the vicinity of Yokohama, 

Another attack made near Yokohama on a | Made since the influx of foreigners, being practi- 
party riding in the country, by the fol- | cable for earriages), now possesses good ones. A 
lowers of the Prince of Satsuma, when | Portion of the Tokaido, between Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Ai: Richards was KINSE and Odawara, isusable by vehicles. The remainder 

The Duke of Edinburzh visited the Mikado. | of the Tokalde and Nagaeude, tesso-ealled sreut 

November 25rd. Attack by to braves on | 704K Foads of Japan, ruins from north to south 
Me Haire iatkce | of the main island, are passable for jinrikishas. 

x | They are, however, making roads in other parts 

ofthe country. ‘he post is kept up by runners. 


The reigning Mikado issued an edict which 
freely opened the country to strangers, 
awl granted toleration and legal protec-, 
tion to Christianity. 


Railway Routes in Japan. 

The tourist is recommended to apply to the 
Kihin-Kai or “Welcome Society" of Japan, estal- 
‘lished 1893, for the purpose of aiding tourists, by 
Jaftording them information res) 
1877. The Satsuma rebellion promptly suppressed . servants, objects of interest, and giving, where 
hy the Government. letters of instruction to hotel keepers 

iu the interior of the country and off 
. and letters of introduction to 
Map of 


Japan inade over Saghalien to Russia in 
exchange for the Kurile Islands. 


cling routes, 


necessary, 
1389, European constitution granted by the Mi- | and othe: 
kado. the be: 


1391. Visit of the ‘Tsarevich, and an attack by a Mtives. The possession of the Society 


en tr 


fanatic, who wounded him. 0 sen, of all its agents, is evidence 
of membership. ‘There is also a Guides’ Society 


(Kaiyn Sha) in Yohohama. Kobe, and Kyoto. aud 
a Couriers’ Suciety in Kobe. A guide costs about 
3 yen a day, which includes his hotel expenses, 
Instead of a guide, a good “bey " will serve the 
requirements of a single traveller, and arr 
‘tor forcign chow, as, in real Japan, fish, es, and 
rice constitute the only foo 1 ordin 


1894. %h March. Silver Wedding of the Mikado, 
Ist August. War declared with China. 
21st November. Port Arthur Captured. 


1895, 4th February. Destruction of the Chinese 

fleet at Wei-hai-wel, 

4th March. Newchwang taken. 

16th April. Peace of Shimonoseki, Corea 
declared independent, Formosa ceded 
indemnity equivalent to £33,000,000 ¢x- 
acted, together with the opening of 4 new 
Chinese ports. Total cust of the war to 
the Japanese, 225 million dollars. 


Im2, Five years Alliance made with Great 
Britain, to maintain the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. 

Railways.—2,242 miles; in construction, 950 
wiles, Most lines are single, the only double line 
of any length being the Tokyo-Yokohama. Part 
are Government lines; the remainder belong to 
private companies under Government yuarantec. 
There is telegraphic communication all over the 
empire, the length now open being over 9,000 mile: 
In 1895 the- merchant navy amounted to 1,467 
Eurepean built vessels (over half being steamers) 
und 17,238 native craft. 


Japan, pri 


The tour should include a visit to Vikko. 
Horets —Hanaya; Ari Nikko, This is the 
heauty spot of Japan, with Mansolea, Cascades, 
‘Temples, forests of Azalea, and great natural 
beauties, It is reached by railway from Tokio in 
{Shoars. Other towns worth visiting a 
an old-world thriving elty ; Ainkiea-zan, 
vasily reached from Oginehama: and M 
with island scenery of unrivalled picturesquenc 


sushi 


contemplate miteh travel in 
udvisable to procure Mur- 


Should the visitor 
the interior, it will 
ray's Handbook to Japan, by Chamberlain and 
Mason, which can be had either in Lenden or in 
j the country, 
| For steamship communications with Japan, see 
| Route 13 for connections from the west, Routes 5S 

and 39 for those with America. and Koufe 30 for 
| Australasia. 
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Veutcies.—The palanguin is now almost en-! 


tirely superseded by the jinrikisha, or “man- 
power carriage,” a comfortable kind of bath 
chair upon two wheels, drawn by one man be- 
tween two small shafts, originally constructed 
from a plan made by a foreigner, and immediately 
adopted by the Japanese. A Japanese coolie, with 
one passenger seated in a jinrikisha, will run 
and draw it, without apparent distress, for 
two to three hours at 5 tu 6 miles an hour, or a 
distance of 20 miles at a stretch, merely pausing 
a few times for a short rest and a drink of water 
ortea. In exceptional cases, much longer distances 
have been accomplished. Muny carriages are now 
used in Tokio. Goods are drawn along on large 
two-wheeled open trucks, with a man to cach 
corner, each one grunting out a word to keep 
step by, very much to the annoyance of some 
foreigners. Bullock ears are scen in the country 


TRAveLLiNG.—For the interior, passports from 
the Consul are required. They cost 2 yen. With- 
out them railway tickets will not be issued, and 
hotel accommodaiion outside treaty limits will be 
refused. Tokio is within the 26 miles allowed 
from Yokohama. All passports must be returned 
before leaving the country. Distances are meas- 


ured by “‘ri"* (2§ miles, see following page). ‘The | 


turnpike or carriage road to Katase isplanted with 
firs, Horses are shod with straw, fastened with 


thongs; and the roadis strewed with cast-off shoes, | 


ag well as old sandals (tcuraji) of the coolies— 
who buy anew pair at the tea-houses for 3d. At 
the tea-houses you get rice, fish, eg¢s, small poul- 
try, with potatoes, ginger, and vegetables, Neither 
butchers’ meat, milk, butter, cheese, nor bread is 
eaten by the people in the country, If you want 
bread, carry it with you from town to town, 
Butter and milk can be obtained at the ports, 
several dairies being kept by both natives and 


forcigners. Beef, fowls, game (in its season), and | 


mutton imported from China are also obtainable 


there. Bread is also made and supplicd in all 
the principal towns. ‘There are no bells: you call 
by clapping hands. Take your own soap and 


towels; the native towels are about the size of a 
handkerchicf, You slecp on mats or rugs (futon). 
In the large towns you get French brandy, claret 
at 2s, 6d., champagne, bottlod Bass, liqueurs, pate, 
tinned meats, and vegetables. A ask of tea isa 
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good drink to carry with you. Saki (rice beer) is 
{the native drink. ‘The native Japanese dress is 

often adopted by the traveller—viz., a loose cotton 
' gown tied at the waist, and pattens. 


Lancuacs.—Japanese: A few words and phrases 


in common use are quickly acquired. 1. ich; 
ni; 3 san; 4, shi; 5,903 6)roku; 7, ehiché; 8, hacht: 
9, ku; 10, jin jiu ich’; 12% jiu ni, etc. 20, ni 


jiu; 21, ni jiu icht; 80, san jiu: 40, shi jin, ete. 
100, hyaku; 100, sen. Once, ich do; twice, nt 
Ist, tsuitacht; 2nd, futska; 8rd, mikka. 
ich lo clock ; 3 san-ji jip-pun, 8-10 o'clock, etc. 
Railway station, suteishon; ticket, kippu; Ist class 
ticket, jor 2nd class ticket, chinto; 3rd class 
ticket, kato; Retura, ofuku. How much? ikura? 
What? nani? When? itsué Before, saké: behind, 
ushiro; right, migi; left. hidari, Too much (dear), 
takai; Bad, warni. Gold, kin; silver, yin; paper 
money, satsu. Day, hi; morning, asa; noon, hi 
eve, ban; night, yorn; to-morrow, 
week, shu; month, tsuki. Bay, trriani; 
hashiz cape, misaki; cascade, taki; river, kate 
vyalley, ¢ani; hill, koyama; ‘isle, shama; lake, 
kosui; town or street, machi; village, mura; house 
boy, hodzukai; coolie, ninsoku; jinrikshaw-mao, 
jinviki-hiki, All right, hé kashkomarimashta; very 
good, kekko; Pardon, gomen nasai; What is t 
| matter? Doshta? 1 understand, wakarimasu. 1 
do not understand, wakarimasen, How many? 
| ekutsu. Where are you going? doko maru? Are 
these letters for me? deyami arimaska? Please 
bring me some water, midzu wo motte kike okure. 
‘Make a fire, hi wo tskero. Please give me wy 
passport, menjoo kaeshi nasai. 
| ‘The Orvictan Rarway and Strampoar and 
TRAVELLERS’ GuiDE contains a fund of useful 
information, It is compiled by Mr. Arthur Stan- 


hope Aldrich, C.E. 

Boats are made of unpainted wood, timber 
being cheap. The Japanese junks are small, 
drawing little water,on account of the shallownes 
of their harbours, ‘They seldom exceed 150 tens 
burden, Their number is larg¢, and a great 
coasting trade is carried on. 

Fiac.—A red ball (the rising sun) on a white 
field. 

Cunrencr.—Previous to the establishment of a 
Imperial Mint at Osaka, in 1871, the currency of 
Japan consisted chiefly of paper notes, issued by 
the Shogun, or Tycvon, and the Daimios of the 
| various provinces; with some silver itchibus, and 

gold kubans; these latter have, however, How 
disappeared, and the paper satsu are now supple- 
mented by the new silver cuinage. Large gull! 
coins, some of the value of 80 dollars, were formerly 
_ issued, but are now only found as curios. 
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Under Major Kinder, formerly of the Colonial | J.L1. Thomas; The Japs at Home, Douglas Sladen; 
Mint, Hong Kong, a large quantity of gold, silver, | Japan as te saw it, M. Bickersteth; Open-air 
and copper coins, of excellent finish and design, | Life in Japan, W.K. Burton; In Ghostly Japan, 
aswell as of a guarantced standard, assimilated | efc., 1899, and Evotics, 1893, L. Hearn; Real 
ty European, has been issued, and has come into| Japan, H. Norman; Things Japanese, B. I. 
general use. | Chamberlain; Japanese Architecture, J. Conder; 
1rin=I sen. 100 sen=1,000 rin=1 yen (silver)= "Japan, its Art, etc., C. Dresser; Japanese Homes, 
4/- or $1 Mexican, or 50 U.S. cents, or I rouble. °¥+S. Morse; Jdeals of the East, Kukuzo Okakura; 
i E , A Japanese Bride, C. Dawe; The Heart of Japan, 
The copper coinage consists of the rin (ry cent) | yy Brounell; The Nightless City, B. H. Chamber- 
Lent, and 2 cent pieces; the silver of 5,10, 20, | 05 is 
es jain, For other information, see The Industries 
and 50 sen and 1 yen pieces; and the gold coinage | A : : 
jand Agriculture of Japan, by Professor Rein 
of 1,5, 10, and 20 yen pieces. The yen is nominally | (uioader & Stoughton, 1880) 
equivalent to the Mexican dollar, but has been | ENG Se 
down as low as 20d. It has siuce risen to 2s. 2d. | Nagasaki, or Nangasaki, 


There is also a large paper currency, of a new at the south end of Japan, on Kiushiu Island, one 
issue, corresponding to the silver coins, from 1 sen | Of the treaty ports, about 700 miles from Tokyo, 
up to 1,000 yen, all on the decimal system. two days’ steam from Shanghai, and four days’ 
i _from Hong Kong, Before 1888 it was accessible 

In 1897 "a gold standard was decided on. Unit oniy to the Dutch, who for two centuries were 
of value, the gold dollar (yen); pieces of 5, 10, | restricted to a small settlement at Deshima, below 
and 20 yen to be issued, the silver yen toremain ing native city. PorcLaTION (1895), 71,480. 
legal tender for the present. A rio is equal to a! pyyeigners, 1,000. 
dollar; a bu, or boo, is 3th; a nishi, 3th; an] 


ishi, Ath; 120 tempoes, or cents, 1 rio. Horgts.—Belle Vue; Nagasaki; Cliff; Smith's. 


Club, on the Bund. 
Weicuts anp Measvnes (The picul is not) Burrsu Coxscs.—J. H. Longford, Esq. 
Japanese) :— : 


1 momme=1 dram avoirdupois. Uariey, Ceares vaxeul 


160 momme=1 kin or catty=13 1b, avoir, , Newsvaren.—Nagasaki Press, daily. 
10 bu shaku, about 12 inches. | Sreamuns.—Thirty Lines call at the port 
6 shaku =I ken. | regularly. 
60 ken cho. Basks.—Hong Kong and Shanghai; Charte 
36 cho =I ri. 


'Mereantile; and 8 other European Banks. 
Ari is equal toubout 4,275 yards English=2§ miles; | yg town is beautifully situated at the head of 
one tsubo=36 sq. feet; by which land is measured. 


Last leuluine board Cabacesy te used (i creek three mites long and a half to one mile in 
Foban, or caleuluting board (abacus), is used width; an excellent harbour, with commodions 
for accounts. 


‘docks. It was the first foreign settlement, but of 
Books on Japan are numerous, especially | late years its foreign trade has declined. There is 
those merely relating to travel. See Sir Ruther- , less bustle and hurry in Nagasaki than other free 
ford Alcock's Capital of the Tycoon; Captain ports. Chief export, coal from the celebrated 
Sherard Osborne's Cruise in Japanese Waters; | Takachinia conl-tield areas, 
Tales of Old Japan, by A. B. Mitford, formerly) The chief objects of interest are the Sasebo 
second Secretary of Legation; Hildreth’s Japan | Naval Station, and the Arila Potteries; O'Suwa 
and the Japanese ; Sir E. Reid's Japan (Murray); | Temple in the public park: Bazaar, especially the 
Miss I. Bird's Unbeaten Tracks in Japan; Caine's' Korausha or Deshima porcelain bazaar in the 
Vonage Round the World; Sir Edw. Arnold's Seas | buildings which housed the early Dutch traders. 
and Lands and Japonica; Vladimir's Chino-| Excursions to Takema hot sulphurous springs. 
Japanese War; Tristram’s Rambles in Japan; | The opening scenes of Pierre Loti’s Mine, Chrysun- 


Japan, by 3. Morsman; Journeys among the Japs,| theme are laidia Nagasaki. 
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To Shimonoseki, 148 miles. 
35,000; guarded by forts. Here the Treaty was 
signed, 1863, opening treaty ports to forelzn (rade; 
also in 1894, at the conclusion of peace with China. | 


Porurati0s, | 


Opposite is Moji, a modern town, the terminus . 
of the Kinshu Railwa 
two towns command the entrance to 


The seven forts of the | 


‘The Inland Sea, 
broad, and studded with 3.000 iste 
js amidst scenery of unrivalled beauty. 


240 miles long, 8 to 40 miles 


3 the passage | 


Coal is procured from the colliery on Takashima | 
Istand (near the Takeiwa sulphur baths), and isi 
shipped here. | 


middle of the 19th century the 
only foreizn language known to the Japanese was | 
Dutch, which they spoke in the style of 1600, ; 
During the war with Napoleon, when Holland, the | 
inother country, wasincorporated with France, and | 
Japan was shut out from the vi Snglish + 
imen-of-war, the old Dutelr flag continued to fly 
here, on the only spot which manitg 
its loyalty to the House of Orange. 
languages are now studied, Lut English is the most 


Until about 


L te preserve: 


coumunly spoken, 


Hakodate, 


ou the island of Yezo, is a treaty port. with 
POPELATION of (1895) 68, Only a few foreiz 
ers | here. It was half burnt in 1879. Rail te 
Sapp aniles, in pro: yond. It stands 
oma tine lind-locked bay, and is backed by mount- 
ains, like Hong Kong, or Gibraltar, ‘Ther 
seme lead mines near it containing silver. 
outpnt of coal in 1895 was 403,000 tons. 

Ilotels, ‘The summer is cool and 
Aime population. 


ne 


38 bi 


Two 
pleasant. 


Bririsn Coxscn.—aA. E. Wileman, E-y. 


Nee-e-gata, a treaty port, with no trade. is 
on the west side of the Island of Nippon. Porusa- 
Toy. 87,275. Geld and silver mines on Sado Tshand. 


Nara, the first capital of Japan, has many 
shrines and temples; the Todaji; a colossal : 
Buddha, Nara-no-Daibritsu, and other tourist 
attractions. 
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Kobe, Porciatiox, 161,700, Chinese, 1,200; 
Europeans, 850. 
Hotexs.— Oriental; Occidental; Club. 


Brrrisu Cosst.—J. C. Hall, Esq. 


Kobe; Boat: German. 
sreawens.--P, &0. Co; Agent, Mr. A, Woully. 
Agent, M. Jubiot. C.P. 
33 others. 


Messageries Co 
Agents, Frazer & Co. ; 


Newsrar! Hiogo News and Kobe Chronich 
(morning); Kobe Ilerald (evening). 


Euglish Church, Atueriean and Roman Ci 
Missions. Gas-works, ship-yard for iron ant 
wooden ships. ‘Trade in green tea, rice, camphor. 
copper, was, fans, matches, porcelain, and matin 


holie 


Rail to Osaka, 20 miles; thence to Kyat. 
miles, and on to Biwa lake, whence steamers rum 
to the head of the lake; or the railway continues 
to Ogaki, and thence on tu Gita, Nagoya, Yoko 
hama, and Tokio. 


Hiogo, the older town. is now almost absorbel 
hy Kobe, Excursions can be nade to Hineji 
(vith an old castle) and the Isle of Awaji (where 
the Japanese world began) to Hirushima (a naval 
station) and Miajima, with torri built out inte 


the sea, amd its shore illumined with ston 
lanterns, 
Osaka. Vorviarios, 503,160. Hotens— 


Osaka; diutei’s. 


It is 27 miles from Kyoto, the Zuiko's former 
seat: and is situated on thirteen canals, with $9 
short bridges, at the head of a bay in the Inland Se 
Osaka is a great native manufacturing town. 
the neighbourhood of valuable copper mines, ant 
is renowned for its saki, also for its silk, Anew 
Mint, 230 feet long. was built 1870, It is now the 
first commercial port in Japan, It was built it 
two years, Foreign suburb at Kawaguehi. the 
Japanese Venice. 


The Taiko's moated stone Castle of Tai-ko- 
Sama, 4 miles distant, built 1583, burnt 1988 
extends over 59 acres. The large Tennoji Temp! 
and Pagoda, 200 feet high, are 2 miles distant. 
The Hongwanji Temple should also be sce 
Rail to Sakai (6 milo), to Kashiwabara (10 miles) 
to Kobe, and thenge to Okayama and Hiroshi 
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KYOTO, fe, “City of the West" (formerly streets for curios, such as swords, lacquer, pottery, 


Miaco). Founded 793 a.v. coloured photos, &e. It fs better to go to the shops 
orto buy at Kyoto, e they ar 
FFoveiatiex, 290,800 /aesroniite: Stebay Kyoto, where they are made, than from 


Hoteus.—Kyoto ; Yami; Nikenjaya, 


Jentral; Clausen’s; Club; Grand; 
The second capital, with the Palaces of the Pacitic; Empress (burnt, rebuilding); 
Mikado and former Tycoon, and large Temples in| Wright's. Cafes—Geneva; Universg. 
extensive gardens. They are tincly carved, and 
rest on polished pillars of hard kiaki wood, like 
lignum vite. Some are 1,100 to 1,500 feet long by 
200 feet wide. Here a Natiunal Exhibition in the 
European style was opened, 1872, when au excellent 
show of Japanese productions was presented, such Yokohama and Japanese Hospitals; LM. 
as paintings on silk, ivory carving, bronzes, clocks, | Victualling Yard aud Naval Hospital; also the 
crystal globes, agate flowers, steel tools, cutlery, German and United States Naval Hospitals at the 
lacquer work, and egg-shell china, The manufac-| Biutt, 
tures are also considerable. Here the Duke of | 
Edinburgh was received by the Mikado, 22nd 
September, 1869. 


Britisn, Ustrep States, and 18 other Cox- 
SULATES on Nippon Odori. 


Exeo.isnu Caariatn.—At Christ Church, Union 
Chureh, American and other Missions. 


Crvss.—The United; the German; Rowing, 
Skating, Tennis, and Race Clubs. Literary and 
‘ Scientific Society. 


Kyoto is a very beautiful city, It is without 
exception one of the liveliest cities in the world, 
One may stay there two or three months, and | 
visit fresh temples, palaces, gardens, &e., every | Newsrarers.—Jupan Mail; Japan Gazette; Japan 
day, and each presenting some new beauty.| Herald. There are a large number of native jour- 
Descend the rapids of the Kutouragawa in a boat | nals, mostly published in Tokio, 
to Arashi Yama, | 


Bayxs.—Hong Kong and Shanghai (No. 2); 
Chartered Bank of India (No. 78), 


| Onsects oF IntEREST.—Few in the town, E 
Visit also Otsu (40 minutes by train), with the | cursion to Camakura, 50 minutes by rail; Kaihin- 

8 landseapes of Orni; Chion-in Temple; Higashi-| in; Eno-Shima eave; Uiso, Koiso, ete. to Yoku- 

Hongwanji, the largest Temple in Japan; the | suka, Uraga, Hakone, and Miyanoshita. 

Gion Shrine; Nijo Castle; Kinka Kuji Monaster 7 . se 

and Ginka-Kuji Pavilion; Teapot Mill; ‘Tea’ STPAMERS—P. & 0.; Messageries Maritimes ; 


Gardens of Uji; Nishi Otani Temple; Oigwa Tea-| C*Adian Pacific; and over 40 other lines call 
shea Ivegularly. Landing Stage, Hatoba. 


Rattways.—Nearly 3,000 miles open, To Tekio 


From Kyoto the Tokaido road, one of the hest in : 8 
18 miles. Fares, 70 sen, Ist class. 


the country, runs for 325 miles to Tokio. The 
railway now runs the whole of the way along this 
road, 329 miles. | 
| Tokio, the capital, circumference 30 miles 
YOKOHAMA. POPULATION, 1,500,000; was originally a fortres 
‘The European town and settlement for Consuls | then the residence of “imprisoned” nobles. Place 
and foreign merchants (1,600 miles from Hong , of residence of the Corps Diplomatique. 
Kong, 950 miles from Shanghal) has risen since | 
1850 to a considerable town and seaport, with a! 
POPULATION of 179,484 (Europeans, 2,270). ‘The| Forrten Restpents under 1,000. The Horess 
new town is numbered by houses, not streets, | (Tokio; Metropole) are inferior to those at Yoko- 
thus—“No. 86, Yokohama.” Houses of merchants! hama, and the capital is generally visited from 
on the Bluff, Honcho aud Benten Dora are the! that town, Hourly train service in 30 minutes. 
Ww 


Britisa Evpassy. 


rors or INTEREST.—Old: Uyeno and Shiba 
Parks, with Tombs; Takanawa Cemetery; the 
Great Temple at Asakusa; Monzcki Temple; 
Wrestling at Eko-in; Kudan Shrine, New: 
‘Arsenal; Barracks; Houses of Parliament; State 
Printing Office; Paper Mills; Botanical and ! 
Zoological Gardens ; Shrine of the Dead; Bazaars; | 
Prisons; Okeebo Monument ; 
Schools; Libraries; and the Bric-a-brac shops, 
which are good, but inferior to those of Osaka 
and Kyoto. 


University ; 


‘The Imperial Palace of the Mikado (formerly of 
the Shogun, or'Tycoon)was situated, with its exten- 
sive grounds, almost in the centre of the city, sur- 
rounded by three wide monts, the entrances from 
one circle to the next being through massive for- 
tified gates with drawbridges, This was burnt in 
1877, and is replaced hy a new one. 


At different points round the Castle are the 
Yashikis, de, the houses of the former Daimios, 
now unoccupied or used as barracks or Govern- 
ment Offices, Naval and Military Departments. 
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The temporary British Residency was formerly 
established in part of the Temple of Tozengee, 
one of the largest and best in Tokio, about 
1,000 fect above the sca, Here Sir R. Alcock's life 
was attempted by hired bravos on the night of 
Sth July, 1860, when Mr. Oliphant (Secretary) and 
Mr. Morrison (Consul) were severely wounded. 

Inthe most populous partof the city is the Wiphon 
Bashi, or great central bridge across the River 
Okawa, whence all the roads are measured. Within 
a short distance is the largest and most celebrated 
temple in the country, the Teniple of Assak’sa, or 
Kwanon, so called after one of their gods, Kwan- 
on, with thirty-six arms and 100 hands, of gilt 
metal, 40 feet high. Two white horses are kept 
for the god's exclusive use. ‘Temples are common 
enough everywhere, the chief district being Shiba, 
where the temples, grouped in a park, are grander, 
but less visited than others. 

Shinagawa is a suburb, on the line to Yoko- 
hama, where may be visited the tombs of the 47 
roning, or devoted retainers, the classic examples 
of feudal fidelity, About 70 miles south of the 
bay is Volcano Island, 
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SKELETON ROUTE 2 

OUTWARD. 
THE AUSTRALIAN ROUTE. 

LONDON to BRINDISI (NAPLES), PORT SAID, COLOMBO, FREEMANTLE, ALBANY, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY; and to QUEENSLAND, TASMANIA, 
and NEW ZEALAND. 

Orient Line, via London, Plymouth, Naples, and Suez, every two weeks, Passengers can join at 

Naples (9 days later than London) and may break the journey. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steamer Icaves London alternate Thursdays, connecting at Port Said 
with the Weekly Overland Mail via Brindisi, Arrives at Colombo (sce Route 24) about ever: 
other Sunday: arrives at Freemantle on Thursdays; at Adelaide (Semaphore) noon on Mondays; at 
Melbourne every other Wednesday ; and at Sydney every other Saturday. 

Change at Melbourne or Sydney (according to port of destination) to the Union Steamship Co.'s 
steamers for New Zealand. (hange also at Melbourne for Tasmania. Local steamers at 
Sydney for Queensland. 

Messageries Steamer from Marseilles every four weeks, on Sunday, 4 p.m., to Australia and 
New Caledonia, North German Lloyd Steamers from Southampton to Genoa, Naples, 
Port Said, Colombo, and Australia, &c., every four weeks. Shaw, Savill, and Albion Co.’s 
and New Zealand Shipping Co.’s Lines to New Zcaland and to Australia via Hobart Town 
and Tasmania. Queensland Mail (British India Association), Aberdeen Line, White Star 
Line (from Liverpool), and Laird’s (Blue Anchor) Line, 

For the Westward Lines, see Koute 44. For Tours Round the World, see Routes 48, 49, and 50. 


Distances,—London to Port Said, 3,570 miles; to Colombo, 3488 miles; to Freemantle (West Aus.) 
3,126 miles: Adelaide, 1,353 miles; to Melbourne, 500 miles ; to Sydney, 577 miles, Total, London 
to Sydney, 12,500 miles. Melbourne to Hobart (Tasmania), 200 miles; to New Zealand, 12,269 miles. 
Sydney to Auckland (N.Z.), 1,280 miles ; Hobart to Sydney, 640 miles, to Melbourne, 475 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 43 days from England (33 from Brindisi), v 13 to Port Said, 11 to 


Colombo, 11 to Freemantle, 4 to Adelaide, 2 to Melbourne, 8 to Syducy. 


Fares (P. & O. Steamer).—From England (exclusive of wines, &¢.), Single herth, Ist elnss, to Free- 
mantle (West Aust.) Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, £66 to £77, Children (8 to 12 
half-price. Second Suloon, £38 to £44. ‘Through Fares to New Zealand, £71 to £80, 
and £46; via Brindisi (Ist class), £11 15s. extra; to Brisbane, £1 and £2 extra, Through 
Fares (British India Co.) to Brisbane (Queensland), via Batavia, £52 10s, to £57 158,; 2nd class, 
£37; special return tickets. By Orient Line, £77; to New Zealand ports, £80, via Naples 
£2 15s. extra; 2nd class as P.& O. White Star Line, £20 to £27; New Zealand Line, £64 to 

e7A Ist class, £38 to £42 2nd class, to New Zealand ports; Australian ports, £4 to £8 extra. 


Luggage.—in P. & O. steamers 3 ewt. are allowed Ist class; 1} ewt. 2nd class; overweight, 10s. 
perewt, By Orient steamer, 40 and 20 cuble feet respectively excess, 2s. 6. per eubic foot. 


HOMEWARD. 
NEW ZEALAND, QUEENSLAND, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, KING GEORGE'S 
SOUND, CEYLON, SUEZ, and ENGLAND. 


Orient Line Steamer leaves Syanay alternate Saturdays; Melbourne, following Tuesday: 
‘Adelaide, Thursday; Freemantle, Monday; Naples, the following Friday week. 


P. and O. Steamer leaves Sydney every other Saturday ; Melhourne every other Saturday. 
Messageries Steamer leaves Sydney every four weeks on Monday. 


N.B.—For Pacific Mail Line, via San Francisco, see Roule 44. 
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ROUTE 29. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
The chief Australian ports are reached from 
England by the lines mentioned in the Skeleton 
Route. 
The Mail Ronte is via Colombo and West 
Australia, and most passeng 


sve also Route 44, 


ers from India join at 
the Ceylon port. Fures: Calentta or Bombay to 
Sydney, 550 rupees Ist class and 412 rupees 2nd 
class: Brush India steamers, 400 and 250 rupees; 
Currie Line, 425 and 265 rupees, To Melbourne 
and Adelaide, the same fares, by same lines, and 
4(0 and 250 rupees by Curie Line. To Freemantle, 
462 to 495 rupees Ist, and 316 to 374 rupees nd 
class. 


Passengers arriving at ports between Adelaide 
Brisbane are allowed railway tickets at special 


fares to other ports, as under:— 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE, 


| AUSTRALIA. 


Australia is the largest of a group of islands to 
{the south of Asia, collectively named Austral- 
asia, ¢e., Southern Asia, It lies in the Pacific 
land Indian Oceans, between 10° 45/ and 39° 10 
| South lat, and 113° 15’ and 153° 30/ East long.; 

, And, next to the great continents comprising the 

four “ quarters of the world," it is the largest mass 
of land known; its greatest length from north to 
south being 1,100 miles, its greatest breadth from 
cast to west 2,400 miles, Anka, 3,031,169 square 
niles; coast line, 7,750 nautical miles. Popura- 
3,784,000, 

Progress oF Discoveny.—The first map on 
which Anstralia appears is a French one, date 
abont 1542, now in the British Museum. The 
| first authentic journal on record of @ voyage to 

| Australia is that of Willem Janz in the Duyshen. 
|in 1603. In 1806 the Spanish navigator Torres 
| passed the channel that separates Australia from 
New Guinea. In 1623 Jans Casterns, a Dutch 


Ist class 2nd class | navigator, explored that part of the coast which 

Between Single Single | nad been named Arnhem in 1616, by Dirk Hartoz. 

£ xd. £ 8 d.! 4 plate with an inscription, found at Shark’s Bay, 

Adelaide and Sydacy 318 0 212 6 nontions that Hartog left there 27th October, 1616. 

Adchiideand Melhpuriie 0 110 © Soon after, Nuyts, De Witt, and other Duteh 

Adelaide and Brisbane 0 4 6 0) explorers, traced other parts of the coast, to which 

Methourne and Sydney 0 2 0 0] their names or those of their ships are annexed. 

Melbourne and Brisbane .. 6 0 315 O/T 1698, General Carpenter, of the Dutch East 
Sydney and Brisbane 0 1b 


0 | {dia Company, gave name to Carpentaria, In 


For London to Colombo by Orient, P. & O., 
British India, or North German Lloyd Companies, 
see Route 22. The two latter lines call at Naples 
(see Route 8). The Messagcries Steamers start 
from Marseilles (see Route 2). 


After leaving Colombo the Australian steamers 
do not sight any land for 10 days, and sail direct 
for Rott’s Nest Island, at the mouth of the Swan 
River, for the port of Freemantle. Leaving the 


and, but the land on the north-east of it rises 
abruptly to about 500ft., and is visible 30 miles 
away, thence sail direct to Port Adelaide, 


‘The route via the Cape is through the “ roaring 
1 often a boisterous passage to cither 
tle or Albany (in King George's Sound). 


Table Bay to Freemantle, 4,771 miles; to Port 
Adelaide, 5,514 miles. 


day, they round Cape Leeuwin, a low head- | 


1644, Tasman discovered the island now named 
| Tasmania, after him, but formerly called after Van 
;Diemen, the Dutch Governor of Batavia. In 
| 1638, Dampier visited the northern coast. 11695, 

Viaming discovered Swan River. In 1699, Dampier 
{again visited Australia, sailed along the coast 
| from 27°40! South lat. to 16° 9, and visited Shark’s 
| Bay, mentioned above, 

‘The continent heeame known about 1770, when 
Captain Cook explored the east Coast, and named 
| it New South Wales, of which acentenarymemorial 
| stands in Hyde Park, Sydney. In 1791, Vancouver 

discovered King George's Sound, part of Wester 
“Australia, In 1798, Bass and Flinders sailea 
through the strait now called Bass’s Strait, which, 
divides Victoria and Tasmania, then called Van 
Diemen's Land, which they first sailed round. 
Flinders subsequently (1801) visited and named 
Spencer's and St. Vincent's Gulfs, and most of 
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the hays and islands on the sunthern coast; much 
of the coast of Victoria was also surveyed, for the 
first time, by him. Its principal harbour, Port 
Phillip, the haven of Melbourne, was, it fs said. 
discovered b 
arrived in that capacious bay, Subsequent sur- 
veys by King, Wickham, Stokes, and others, 
compicte our knowledge of the coast line. 


IntERIoR.—After the first settlement of New | 


South Wales, every explorer of the interior of the 
country had failed to cross the Blue Mountains, 
down to 1813; but at that period Wentworth, 
Lawson, and Blaxtand succeeded in descending 
the beautiful Downs of Bathurst, and the Mac- 
quarie and Lachlan Rivers, Oxley, who was 
employed by Government, 1817-18, went over the 
same ground and discovered the Liverpool Plains, 
Hume and Hovell explored the country ina 
direction south-west, from Lake George, in 
Murray County, New South Wales, to the south- 
eastern shore of Port Phillip. Hime explored 
the Ovens aud the Goulburn Rivers. Cunningham, 
in 1827, examined the country between the Hunter 
River, Moreton Bay, Darling Downs, and Peel 
and Canning Plains; and found a practicable road, 
known as Cunningham's Pass, across the rugged 


mountain chain dividing Moreton Bay and Darling 
Downs, 


In 1828, Sturt explored the Macquarie and por- 
tions of the Darling; in the following year, he 
proceeded from Sydney to explore the Murrum- 
bidgee, and was rewarded, after a week's dange 
ous navigation, by the discovery of the junction of 


the Murrumbidgee with a noble broad river, which | 


he named the Murray. He descended this river, 
passing the junetion of the Darling, 34° 3. lat., 
Hi? E. long., for 1,000 mites, and reached the broad 
lake of Alexandrina, now called Victoria. Between 


. penctrated to 29" 8. lat., and discovered 
A fine pasture country, watered by the 
tributary of the Darling; he then explored the 
Darling for 300 miles: and, tracing the Murr 
its source, he discovered Australia Felix, in whic 
the flourishing colony of Vict 
lished. 
In 1887-9, the Glenelg District, in Doubtful B 

on the north-west coast of Australia, was first 
examined by Captain (Inter Sir George) Grey, and 
the results published in a Journal of Discorer 


y Murray, ten weeks before Flinders | 


and 1836, Mitchell made three expeditions into. | 


nmol, a | 


| and the River Geelong; as did also Dixon, 


a is now estabe | g 
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In 1840, Tyers added to our knowledge of the 
hydrography of the country hetween Port Phillip 
t More- 
and Straclecki, in Gippsland, in the 


ton Ba 
sane year, 


Ou the south-west coasts, Mr. ifterwards 
Governor of Jamaica) proceeded to Lake Torrens. 
at the head of Spencer's Gulf, an immense salt 
lagoon, from which he travelled westward, explor 
ing the whole country for 1,200 miles between 
Port Lincoin and King George's Sound, finding it 
destitute of harbours, badly watered, and unfit for 
pasture or culti Of his party of five, only 
two (himself and a native) survived. 


ion, 


In 1844, Sturt proceeded into the interior, 
° 40" 8, lat. and 141° 30" K. long., but found only 
barren Lands and stony deserts; he traversed this 
desolate waste for many miles, In 1844, Leichardt. 
explored the country (now Queensland) from More- 
ton Bay to Port Essington; he traversed a fine, 
rich district, well watered by numerous rivers, and 
discovered a route from east to north-west. In 
1848, this ill-fated gentleman headed a party, 
starting from Moreton Bay, Brishane, with the 
intention of reaching Swan River; that is, he 
rashly tried to cross the entire continent from east 
than 2,000 miles, 
Several expeditions were sent in search of him, 
but he was never found. 


to west, a distance of more 


In 1845, Mitchell headed an exploring expedition, 
and sueceeded in discovering the Fitzroy Downs, 
the Victoria, and several fine spots to the north- 
west of the Darling Downs, Kennedy explored the 
Victoria River for 100 miles, when his progress 
was arrested by a total failure of water and ve 
tion; on his return he was killed by the natives. 


In 1860, Mr. Gregory and party started from 
ickol Bay, in the Dampier Archipelago, in the 
hope of finding a river by which Central Australia 
might bedrained. In this they were disappointed: 


[but the result of a second expedition into the 


interior carried them through a fine tract, fit for 
sc purposes, and in parts suitable for agriew 

On these north-western shores of Anstralia 
© good meadow Jands, rivers, a tolerable 
supply of fish, pearl oysters, bread fruit 
wild fizs. sweet plums, trees of various kinds, a 
a fine and varied flor: 


melons, 
a 


In December, 1860, an expedition, composed of 
Me-srs. Burke, Wills, and King, sanctioned by the 
Melbourne Government, started from a depot in 
long. 1 
proceeding due north, accomplished, for the first 
time, the journey across Australia, After sighting: 
the Gulfof Carpentaria, they returned tu the depét 
on 21st April, 1861, in a very reduced condition. 
Unhappily, the persen in charge, neglecting his 


duty, had just left his post, leaving the ill-fated ' 


travellers te wander about in the neighbourhood, 
till two of them died of sheer starvatiun, The 


third, King, was found hy some natives, recovered ' 


whe: 


Just at the last gasp, and safely handed over 

urty, headed by Mr. W. A. How.tt, which 
had heen sent out in search of them, ‘This being 
the first successful attempt to penet 
the Australian continent, the Victoria Parliament 
voted £4.00 for a monument to Burke, the leader; 
3,000 to the nother of Wills: and an annuity to 
ing. the su ‘The continent has teen since 
ersed in different directions by Landsborough, 
play. Stuart, and others, 


toa 


vor, 


M 


On his last trip, Stuart started from Adelaide, 
2th December, 1861, crossed the continent te 
spot opposite Melville Island, in Van Diemen’s 
Gulf, near Adelaide River and Cape Hotham, and 
not far trom Leichardt's track in 1844 
Land, on the west side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
was found to be excellent country. He returned 
to Adelaide, 17th December, 1862. Contrary to the 
expectations of those who looked out for a great 
salt lake, 
interior found to be fertile pasture. not hilly, 
but well watered, Stuart brought back forty-eight 
horses out of seventy-one, which he took on this 


trip just mentioned, and was never inore than two 
The 


or three days without water, at the worst. 
tract round the Gulf of Carpentaria is called 


Burke's Land, in remembrance of the discoverer, 


See the Letters and Journals of W. J. Wills. A 
fine stutue has been erected at Melbourne to Burké 
and Wills. 


on Cooper's Creck River, and,” 


te through ! 


Arnheim's | explored 


the country hitherto examined in the 
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survey of the mouth of the Roper—a fine river 
whieh fully comes up to Leichardt’s description. 
bordered by good pastoral land, To the north of 
Probable IMand, near Arahem's Bay, a deep bay, 
| 20 miles by 10 miles (represented as dry land by 
Flinders), has been discovered, with three large 
rivers flowing into it--one culled the Eagle. 

An expedition in 1872-3, led by Col. Warburton, 
* successfully crossed from the seuth to the west of 
ia; going from Adelaide to Alice Springs. 
in Macdonnell Ranges, on the line of the Telegraph 
Wire, and thence west; and coming out north of 
Ruebourne, on Nickol Bay, 150 miles from De Grey 
Kiver; a distance of 900 miles, in three months. 
The country was found to be poor barren serub; 
and all their camels but three were lost. Col. 
Warburton received the Geographical Society's 
medal, Still later. in 1874, Mr. J. Forrest tra- 
versed the western side from Champion Bay to 
‘the ‘Telegraph Wire, 1,400 miles direct, or 2,900 
uiiles by the route taken, He passed a waste ot 
| porcupine grass (spinifex), 600 miles long, on ter- 
tisry limestone; part was pretty good grass 
land. ‘The general result of these two last 
expeditions is that the half of Australia west 
‘of the ‘Telegraph Wires is a vast plain, without 
_ water. The interior of Australia is now nearly 
the only large unexamined portions 
being situated on the castern side of Western 
Australia and on the north-western and sonth- 
| western boundaries of South Australi 
| In North Australia, a Relief party sent out from 
‘Queensland arrived just in time for Sinclair's 
party, which had been thrown ashore near Port 
Essington, They had tried to get round Port 
Darwin, but failed, and came ashore at the cerner 
of Coburg Peninsula, with the loss of boats and 
clothing. The Relief party proceeded to the old 
deserted settlement of Victoria, where they found 
part of a jetty. made in 1839; also a herd of cattle, 
and traces of horses and buffalocs; with a poor 
soil, but well grassed and timbered. 


| Im December, 1874, Mr. Giles, with camels and 


In March, 1862, Mr. Gregory returned from the | horses, erossed the Australian Bight from South 


north-west with specimens, 


This new country 
now forms a portion of South Australia, 


Capt. Cadell, of the South Australian Exploring 
sorth Coast of Aus- 
tralia, reported (December, 1867) the discovery or 


Expedition, employed in the d 


Australia to West Australia; a journey of 
500 miles. The country is for the most part 
scrub and desert, Since then numerous exploring 
expeditions have been conducted through most 


parts. 
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The Coummoniealth of Australia was constituted 
in 1900 by the Federation of New South Wales, | 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western | 
Australia, and ‘Tasmania, and was proclaimed at | 
Sydney, Ist January, 1901. 
i 


Governon-GeNenaL.—H. E. the Rt. Hon, Lord 
Tennyson, MG. 


Pxime Mixisrer.—Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton. 
D.C, G.C.M.G., K.C., M.P. . 


TELEGRA -The Electric Telegraph, 1,800 miles 
long. unites the four colonies on the west and 
south, from Port Denison and Brisbane, round to 
Adelaide ; and with the Indian and Home Line, 
via Port Darwin, Java, and Singapore, In con- 
nection with this a cable has been laid from 
Melbourne, over Bass's Strait, to Tasmania. About 
50,000 miles of ‘Telegraph Lines are open. 


| 
| 


Raitwars.—About 10,500 miles are oper. 


Gox.--In 1844, Sir R. Murchison, the eminent 
Feologist, foretold the existence of gold in the 
mountain district of New South Wales, which 
was veritied by Mr. Hargraves’ discovery of it in 
February, 1851, near Bathurst and Wellington; 
since which ore has been found. Between 1851 and 
1894, the total quantity of gold raised was nearly 
95,000,000 ounces, estimated at the value of above 
£340,000,000. The other minerals principally 
found are (in the order of their value) copper, tin, | 
anthnony, and iron, Silver, cinnabar, lead, zine, 
and precious stones are also obtained. 


Namives.—The aboriginal inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia are low in the scale of humanity; their | 
complexion is 4 brownish black; they have high | 
citeek bones, thick lips, and are of good stature | 
and well built; the women are inferier to the | 
men. Both sexes scarify their bodies, anoint | 
themselves with oil, and frequently weur rings or | 
ornaments in their nose, which they deem a charm | 
inst evil. They have no scttled habitations, ‘ 
but roam in tribes from place to place in quest of ! 
sustenance, erecting Miamis, i.c., huts, formed of | 
fresh-plucked boughs of trees and bark, « few fect 
high: before each of them the spear of the owner | 
is planted erect. They mostly go naked, and 
~nne are occasionally cannibals. Oposstns, kan- 
Harvus, emus or other birds, reptiles, ms 
beetles, ants, gum grubs, animals that have died a, 


aggots, 
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natural death, are eaten with avidity. Their 
principal weapons are the spear, the waddy or 
club, the boomerang, and, since the arrival of the 
white man, the axe or common chopper and small 
crowbar. They are rapidly diminishing in 
numbers in many districts. 

ANMmaLs.—There are no dangerous animals, 
other than snakes, in Australia; indecd, with the 
exception of oue or two varietics of the latter, 
every living creature flies from man as from a 
mortal foc. The dingo, or wild dog, and the 
dasyurus, or devil (peculiar to Tasmania), and 
sone other creatures are dangerous only to sheep. 
Most of the animals are marsupial, or pouch- 
bearing, such as the kangaroo and opossum. Some 
fossil remains found are of great size. Of 
kangarovs, the forester is the largest, standing 
8 feet high, and weighing 100 to 140Ibs.; the 
others vary down to the size of a dog, a cat, and 
a mouse. There aro also the echidna (an ant- 
eater), and the curious duck-billed platypus. 
thickly coated with dirty brown hair, having the 
head of a mole, the bill of a duck, and webbed 
feet, the fore fect being armed with spurs; it is 
very shy, and leads a burrowing life. Insects of 
every kind, particularly the destructive white 
ants, abound. Mosquitocs are common; sal 
volatile in water, Calvert's carbolic acid, &e., are 
used to cure the bites. 

‘Sheep, now one of the chief products of Austra- 
Kia, were introduced 1797, when the parent stock 
of three rams and five ewes were brought from 
the Cape. In 1872 there were 417 millions of sheep 
in the colonies; and 11} millions’ worth of wool 
was exported. In 1880, the exported wool was 
valued at £18,250,000; in 1894, £24,364,772, In 
1875 the English merchant to whom the first parcel 
of woul wits consigned was still living. 

Birds, with beautifal plumage, are very nu- 
merous. The emu is closcly allicd to the ostrich, 
its plumage richly black; the laughing jackass (a 
kingfisher), the whip-bird, the bill-bird, the razor 
grinder, pelican, cormorants, geese, ducks, nankeen 
birds, storks, large white spoon-bills, teal, gorgeous 
coots, with bright blue and vermilion coloured 
plumage, pigeons, turkeys, bustards, weighing 
sixteen or cightcen pounds, native partridges or 
quails, pheasants, snipes as large as woodcocks. 
white pail cranes that chatter like monkeys. 


S44 


Dlovers, several varieties of robin 
hued birds, parrots, Parequets, cockatoos of all 
colours, the bird of Paradise, vultures, cagles, 
hawks, and owls are found in the bush. 

Fish numerous in the seas around the 
Australian colonies, and in the fresh-water streams 
and lakes of the provinees. In the bays and | 
harbours there are whales, seals, turtle, whiting, | 
grey and red mullet, the latter from two to three 
Pounds, the Jew-fish, guard-fish, bream, the trum- 
Peter (fine flavour), sting-rays, king-fish, parrot, 
fish, black-fish, rock cod, cat-fish, oysters and 
other shell-tish in abundance, Of fresh water 
fish, the Murray cod, which is delicate in flavour, 
Fanges from fifteen to seventy pounds weight, 
and affords isinglass of the finest quality, 
Salmon from imported fry have not thrived. 
The perch of the Murray and other rivers re_| 
sembles the English perch in size and flavour. 
The cray-fish are as large and nearly as good as 
English lobsters, Many animals have been success 
fully acclimatised in Australia, as the camel, 
alpaca, and Angora goat; the thrush, pheasant, | 
and several varieties of fish. The rabbit has 
become a destructive pest. 


also bright- 


are 


Reptites—The diamond snake, eight to ten feet 
long; the black snake, common throughout the 
colonies, four to five feet long; several varieties 
of brown snake; the death adder, whose poison 

very deadty, and those who are bitten by it can 
only be saved by immediate applications of a 
remedial nature. The wound should be sucked ! 
again and again, and brandy, gin, or other 
stimulants given till the patient is thoroughly | 
Intoxicated; which will most likely bring about a 
beneficial reaction against the poison, and save 
his life, Another remedy is the injection of 
ammonia (spirits of hartshorn)—a diseuvery due 
to Professor Halford, of Melbourne, to whom a 
testimonial was presented, 1871, The poisonous 
snakes are known by having no signs of a neck, 
Lizards are numerous, but innocuous. Crocodiles 
are found in the north, 


‘The indigenous vegetation of the Australian 
colonies is peculiar, OF Trees, the eucalypti and 


aeacias are the most common, As a rule the trees 
are more isolated than here. They are all ever- 
xreens, Most of them put forth their blossoms: 
in spring, and those which do not throw off their | 
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leaves perivdi 


Ily throw off their bark instead. 
The foliage is scanty, hangs vertically, and is of 
a deep, sombre, green colour, ‘The timbers most 
sonerally in use are the stringy bark, the gum tree, 
the red cedar, which grows to a gigantic sizc 
iron bark; the green and silvery wattles (acacias), 
the bark is worth about £5 per ton; rose or 
Violet wood, used by the natives for spear handles, 
and resembling lancewood; the she or forest oak, 
the monster Buyna, which attains to 300 feet in 
height, and 80 feet in girth; the timber known as 
satinwood, rosewood, cypresswood, tulipwood, 
corkwood, logwood, fustic, and the Australian 
tamarind. Of pine there are several varicties, 
chiefly araucarias; the box tree; tho pepper- 
mint dwarf tree, the wood of which has an 
aromatic smell; the yarrab, or native mahogany, 
and yamwood, are all Peculiar to Western Aus- 
tralia. They grow in extensive forests, attain an 
immense size, and are valuable fur their strength, 
durability, and beauty. The largest tree hitherto 
found was 480 feet high, Sarsaparilla and sassa- 
fras, of excellent quality, grow in many places. 

Among native Flowers are orchids, ¢eraniums. 
everlasting Dbuttercups, sundews, convolvull. 
hyacinths, and daffodils. The purple flower of the 
native indigo, and the yellow blossomsof the native 
yam, are very elegant. Flax, tobacco, and « 
varicty of cabbage are indigenous; the fiz grows 
luxuriantly; the guava attains to 10 or 12 feet in 
Tenth; the olive, mulberry, orange, lime, shad- 
dock, citron, peach, and plum tribes, pomegranates, 
Pears, quinces, raspberries, rhubarb, strawberries, 
the vine, culinary vegetables and herbs, grow 
successfully in Australia, 

Excellent Wine is now produced, really first- 
class, of fine flavour, rich, vigorous, equal to 
European (Customs Report); Claret at 25s. is 


equal to French at 120s,; showing what care and 
skill ean do. 


THe SRasoNs.—The northern part uf Queens- 
land is within the tropic of Capricorn (lat. 2343.) 
The following remarks apply to the country 
lying southward of the parallel of 33° $, lat, 
which takes in most of the available portions 
of South Australia, the whole of Victoria, and 
more southern and temperate districts of New 
South Wales, including Sydney, the metropolis. 
The seasons are the reverse of ours. The 
shortest day is 22nd June; July is mid-winter: 
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the longest day is 22nd December, January, mid- | variable; Gippstand is the best part, South Aus- 
summer; the spring and autumn are brief; and tralia is dry and bi 


utifl, and good for consump- 


the transition from one season tu the other is tion; as are the Dar 
imperceptible, But T: 

Spring commences in September, and about the most inviting and healthy part of Australasia for 
middle of November summer comes in, The! a resident, having a tine climate all the year, a 
heat now becomes great, and by the end of De-’ temperate summer and mild winter, snow 
cember nearly all the tivers are dried up, and 
vegetation has ceased. Occasional hot winds, 
which last sometimes forty-eight hours, ocewr till 
February. About the middle of March, and early | Books ox Austratta, — (For New 
in April, genial showers carpet the country with | that seetion).—C. Aspinwall —Three Years in Mel- 
Wright verdure: carly in June winter eoumences, \00urne, J. Davis—Lracks of MeKintay and: Party 
and by the middle of July torrents of rain have across Australia, Fowler's Southern Lights and 
inundated the country: the cold rainy season Shadows. A. Foster—South Australia. He: 
terminates hy the end of August. With the ex- | Pacation Tour to the Antipas. Hall's Guide to 
ception of about twenty-five extremely hot days, Tasmania. H.W. Howitt's History of Discovery in 
and sixty disagreeable wet or cold days, the | Australia Tasmania, ant New Zealand, A, Jackson 
weather throughout they cularly | Robert O Hara Burke and the Australian Exploring 
pleasant, the air ix balmy cely a Expedition. Dr. Lang's History of New South Wales, 
cloud is visible, and the sum shines out from the | G@.'T. Lloyd's Thirty-Curee Years in Tasmania and 
deep blue sky in unveiled splendour. | Fietoria, Sinnett's South Austratia. Sidney's Vie~ 

Day and night are of nearly equal length | foria, Tully's Tasmania, West's Tasmania, 
throughout the year; the sun never remains above | ‘Therry--Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence in 
the horizon more than abont fourteen and a half, | New South Wales and Victoria, Wentworth's Stati 
nor less than ten hours. The climate throughout | teal and Historical Description of New South Wales. 
the Australian provinces is decidedly hot, but is re- | Westgarth's Colony of Victoria: also his Travels of 
freshed by exhilarating breezes from the Pacific; | MeKénlay and Party across Australia, Wills—a 
the thermometer in Sydney and Melbourne, during , Successful Exploration through the interior of Aust 
summer, frequently reaches 90° or 100° Fahrenheit | fia, from the letters and journals of W. J. Wills: 
inthe shade, and in rare instances 110° or higher. by his Father. Rev. J.B. Wood's History of the 
In winter, it seldom ranges below 46° Fahrenheit; | Discorery and Exploration of Australia, G. Waden 
hoar-frost sometimes occurs; ice, seldom or never. | Powell—Neir Homes from the Old Country (Bentley, 
On the different coasts, at Melbourne and Ade- | 1872), Glimpses of Life in Victoria, by @ Resident 
aide, the sea breezes prevail; in the vicinity of (1872). W. H. Ranken's Jominion ef Australia 
Sydney, long protracted droughts are of oceasiowal | (Chapman and Hall, 1874). J. H, Heaton —Di 
occurrence; nevertheless, sc.rcely a month passes tionary of Australian Dates and Men of the Time, 
without more or less rain falling. Thunderstorms, "A, R, Wallace—Australasia (Stanford). Captain 
hurricanes, and water-xpouts sometimes occur, Barry—Ups and Dorns, or 50 Years Colonial 
then the country, for miles round, is often, Experiences in Australia, §&e. G. Bentham and F, 
inundated. Mucller— Flora Australicusis (Reeve). Silver's 

Arccent writer, in his Australia for the Con-' Australia, New Zealand, and Fii, Dr. Leech's 
sumplice Laralid, strongly recommends a voyage | Pocket Doctor for Travellers (silver). D'Atherti— 
to Australia as an excellent means of recruiting | Yer Guinea (Lord). G. Waleh-- Pietoria in 1880. 
health and strength. For a warm, dry climate, (at Melbourne), K.P, Labillitre - Eurly History 
he points to the delightful Mlawarra district of | of Melhourne, 2 vols, (Low). Mrs, Meredith—Our 
New South Wales, verging on the tropies. It isa} 
perfect paradise for the botanist and sportsman, |W, senior—Zrarel and Trout in the Antipodes 
Autumn and winter are mild and equal at Sydney. | (Chatto), Wilkins’ Aus(ratasia (1888), Greater Bri- 
Victoria has a temperate and dry climate, though | fain, by Six Charles Dilke, Baron Hiilmer's Through 


Downs, in Queensland. 


amania is deserihed as, on the whole, the 


pped 
1 warm and sheltered valleys. 


mountains, a 
Juvalids from India go there on s 


ick leave, 


land, see 


wood's 


Tasmanian Friends and Foes (birds, beasts, & 
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the British Empire. Westzarth’s Half a Cen 
of Australian Progress (1489°. Parkes’ Fifty Years 
of Australian History (1892). Kent's Great Barrier 
LKeef of Australia (1893). Epps’ Australian Land 


Systems (1894). Coghlan's Statistical Account of the! 


Australian Colonics (1894). Jenks’ History of the 
Australian Colonics (1895). The Horn Scientific 
Expedition to Central Australia (1896). Atialo's 
Sketch of the Natural History of Australia (1896). 
Johnston's Tasmanian Handbook. 
Book of Australia (annually). Gordon and Gotch's 
Australian Handbook (annually). Handbooks issued 
in councction with the Colonial Exhibition, 1886, 
Bonwick’s British Colonies in Australasia, H. 
Russell's Genesis of Queensland. Our Australian 
Cousins, vy Hon, James Inglis (Sampson Low). 
For Western Australia, A. F. Calvert's hook (so 
named) and others; D. W. Carnegic’s Spen 
and Sand (1898). May Vivienne’s Tours in Western 
atustralia (1900). 
Roberts's Land Travel and Seafaring. Queensland, 
T. Weedon's Quecustand Past and Present. Rut 


ledge’s Guide (1899), A. C. Bicknell’s Travel and , 


Adcenture (1995). 

Fol 
Silver's The Colonies and india (weekly) ; 
Morgan's European Mail, for Australia and New 
Zealand (monthly); Messrs, Grindlay’s Home News 
(weekly); The Orient Guide; the Australian Times 
and Anglo-New-Zealander (London); the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand Gazette (weekly); and the 
New Zealand Examiner and Australian Mail. Other 
Works for consultation are Gordon and Gotch's 
Australian Handbook, amd the Year Book of Aus- 
tralia, both published y 3 Sir J. Vogel’ 
Officiant Hand-book of New Zealand, avd similar 
works relating to cach of the Australian pro- 
vinees. 


neral information, outtits, €e., see Messrs, 
Messrs, 


As regards Queensland, the intending settler 
had better apply to the Agent-General for that 
colony, 1, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
London, $.W,; or obtain from Lake and Sison, 3, 
Westminster Chambers, and Suffolk Lane, E.C., 
tho Bmigrant’s Handbook to Queensland. 
useful hooks are: Queensland, its Resources and 
Institutions (W. Clowes and Son, Charing Cross, 
London), and the larger book with the same title 
and publishers, issued at the time of the Culontal 
Exhibition, 1886. 


Oficial Year | 


For Australian life, Morley ; 


Other | 
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Information ean also be obtained from the 
Special Agents in England appointed by Colonial 
Governments, viz.:--For New South Wales, the 
Hon, H. Copeland, J.P., Westminster Chambe: 
9, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. South Austratia, 
the Agent-Gencral, 1, Crosby Square, London, 
E.C. Queensland, the Agent-General, Westminster 
Chambers, Victorin Strect, London, 8.W. Vee 
toria, the Agent-General, 15, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W. Tasmania, the Agent-General, 5, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W. New Zealand, the 
Agent-General, 13, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
West Australia, the Agent-General, 15, Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W. 

Free passages for a suitable class of emigrants 
are granted by Queensland.* No free passages are 
now granted by South Australia, New Zealand, 
West Australia, Tasmania, New South Wales, or 
| Vietorin, Assisted passages are still granted by 
| West Australia, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
settled in January, 1788, as a penal colony, 
and called “Botany Bay,” from the number of 
‘towers seen by Cook, in 1770. It formerly 
| included Victoria and Queensland. 

SYDNEY. 

The port of Sydney, the capital of this thriving 
colony, is entered by @ remarkable gapin the sea 
cliffs, which line the coast like a wall, 400 to 500 feet 
high. Passing the bold, rocky headlands, known 
as the North and South Heads, § mile apart, inside 
is the land-locked, winding Harbour, extending 14 
miles in length, large and deep enough for all the 
navies of the world to ride in, with many islands 
inlets, and wooded hills, some marked by forts. 
|The shores are clothed with woods of gum and 

other trees; on the left hand. you catch a view of 
the lofty Lighthouse, and, as you advance, villas 
and handsome houses appear everywhere. The 
Government House, in the Tudor style, with Fort 
Macquarie below it, commands a fine view of the 
Bay, the town, atd the shipping, Sydney Cove, 
|Farm Cove, and Garden Island. ‘The Domain 
adjoining (with Westmacott's statue of Sir R. 
Bourke) is a beautiful wooded park, of 138 acres, 
descending to the Botanic Gardens, which skirt the 
Steam, partly converted into Electric Tram- 
ways run to all the suburbs, 
‘ * Temporarily suspended. 
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George Street, which is the Oxford street of the’ 
city. ruming from Dawes Point due south and 
then turning westward. is one of the 
thoreyghfares and the centre of retail business; 
and with Parramatta Road in continuation is 24 
miles long. The houses are constructed of yellow 
freestone; the causeways are broad and tulerably 
well paved: the shops are handsome, with plate- 
glass windows, At Darling Harbour and Sydney 
Cove, and Wooloomov'vo Bay, are the docks, 
‘There are strong batteries 
Heads. Dawes 


great 


wharves, and quays 
wr forts at North and South 
Point, &e. 


The best part of the town consists of four or 
five streets ranning parallel with George Street, 
Vitt Street, hh Street, Elizabeth, Philip, 
and Macquarie Strects, and of others which cross 
them at right angles. Taking one of these cross 
streets, Market, Park, or Bathurst Street, you 
find yourself in Hude Park, a spacious square, in 
which stands the handsome Museum, 200 fect 
A bronze statue of the Prince Consort, 
by Theed, at the entrance of Hyde Park. North- 
ward and westward of this lies the better part of 
Sydney, containing streets of superior houses, with 
ample gardens, the Houses of Partiament, Public 
Library, Infirmary. Mint, District Court, &c., and 
the Government Buildings, in Macquarie Road. 
University and University Hall, a fine Gothic pile, | 
facing Newton Strect, founded 1851. Law Courts, 
500 feet by 270 feet. 


The Town Hall is one of the finest buildings of 
the city, and the great hall is one of the largest , 
in the world, the superficial area being over 
14,000 feet. Other public buildings are the Mint: 
Exchange; St. Andrew's and St. Mary's Cathe- 
rls; St. Paul's Church College, St. Andre 
Presbyterian College, and St. John’s Roman 
Catholic College, with the University; Observa- 
tory; Sydney Grammar School. The handsome 
new Post-oftice has pillars of native granite. The 
banks are especially noteworthy, also the in- 
surance and newspaper offices. Fine warehouses 
in York Street, Pitt Street, Wynyard Square, and 
Cireular Quay. A centenary memorial in honour 
of Capt. Cook, who rediscovered New South Wales 
in April, 1770, stands in Hyde Park. ‘Two trees 
planted by the Prince of Wales's suns, Hospital 
for the Insane, Callan Park. 


ustlereay! 


long, 
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here from 
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The Duke of Edinburgh landed 
ILALS, Galatea, 21st January, 1868. At Clontarf, 
th March, he wv shot at by one O'Farrell, and 
wounded in the hack. The would-be murderer was 
tried and executed forthwith; and the Alfred 
Hospital was founded. Handsome Exhibition 
Buildings, in Alfred Park, built by the Corporation. 
Other Parks are Belmore, Victoria, Moore, and 
Centennial Parks, and the Botanical Gardens: 
with a National Park of 55,000 acres. 10 miles 
distant. Train to Waterfall station, returnin: 
from National Park station. 


Porviation of Sydney and its suburbs, in 1891, 
0,040, Ttismuch the oldest place in Australia, 
dis a sort of metropolis of all the colonies here 


E, Vice-Admiral Sir Harry 


Govensonr.—H. 
Rawson, K.C.B, 


Liect.-Goverxon.—Hon, Sir F. M. Darley. 


PRIMATE OF AUSTRALIA AND METROPOLITAN OF 


New Socrn Wares.—Most Rev. W. Saumarez 
Smith. Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. Stanton; of 
Riverina, Dr, Anderson: of Goulburn, Dr. C. 


Barlow; of Bathurst, Dr. Camidge: of Grafton and 
Armidale, Dr. Cooper. Roman Catholic Areh- 
bishop, Most Rey. Cardinal Moran, 
AGENT-GE: 
land, J.P. 
UsitED STATES Coxst. 


SeRAL IN Loxpox,—Hon. H. Cope- 


StEAMBOATS—P. and 0, Co.'s Steamers (Agent 
G.D, Michie), every other Saturday for Brindi 
Plymouth, and London, Orient Line (. 
Yuill), fortnightly, for Sucz, Naples, Ge 
veries Maritimes (Agent, E. Blanc), fortnightly 
for Marseilles, North German Lloud (Agent, J. 
Mergell), fortnightly, for Southampton, Antwerp. 
nd Bremen. Canadian-Austratian Roval Mail 
(Agents, Huddart, Parker, & Co.), to Fiji, Hono- 
lulu, and Vancouver, on the 18th of each month, 
Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand, every fourth 
Monday for Auckland, Honolulu, and San 
neiseo, thence to New York, &, Steamer to 
Brisbane. and thence by Queensland Mail to Singa- 
pore, &e. The overland distances to England, 


| vid Suez und vid San Francisco, are 12,000 and 


Steamers cia St, Vin- 
See also 


13,000 miles respectively. 
cent and the Cape run 13,700 miles. 


, Route 30, 


\ 
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37) tu every important’ THE COLONY OF NEW SOUTH 
station in the colony. Ch in Sydney and WALES, 


neighbourhood, 6d.; for 10 words up the country, | of which Sydney is the capital, is the oldest of 
Is; to Victoria, 16; Queensland and South’ tHe five Australian colonies, the most settled, and 


the most varied in soil and climate, It extends 
Australia, 28.5 W. z New Zealand, ! 
Australia, 28; West Australia and New Zealand... 990 ty ages, lat., and reaches inkind about 500 


3s; Tasmania. 26. 60.; 48. 11d. per word to London, | ste to the boundary of South Australia, AREA, 
Postace.—Letters per Joz., 1d. in Sy@ney ; 2d. | 309 miles by 500 miles, or 199 million acres, in 
up the country, with some exceptions, ‘To other /87 land districts, of which several million acres 


“crown land are still unappropriated. 
Australian colonies, including Fiji and British and preprinted.» 
GovERNMENT.—The Governor is assisted by 


New Guinea, 2d. ‘an Executive Couneil or Ministry; while the 
\legislature consists of a Legislative Council of 
unlimited number, and an Assembly of one 
hundred and twenty-five members, clected by 
ballot,who are paid £300 per annum for “expense 
of New South Wales; Austratian Joint Stock phe Parliaments are triennial. 

Bank; Bank of Australasia; Bank of New Zealand: | yore are 141 counties, and above 180 boroughs 
London Bank of Australia; City Bank of Sydney; | and municipal towns, besides Sydney; all of which 
Savings’ Bank; Qucensland National Bank; | have their newspapers, schools, &c. 

Cumate, Tisnen, &¢.— Generally healthy. 


| 

rerature at Sydne 
Segsbavarunin = Nice Hornig Harald Bateohap, | MORN Cempetatine. at Sydney, ak 6 epee 146 feet 
| above sea, 63°: at Bathurst, 2,833 fect above sea, 


Daily Guide, Australian Star, and Evening News, : é 
| 58°, On the inland plains, however, it averages 

published daily. ‘The weekly papers are—Sydae | ahout 65°, Liverpool Plains, Goulburn, and the 
Mail, Toten and Country Journa?, Freeman's Journal, | Riverina are dry and bracing, and good for con- 
and many more. Australian A BC Guide, monty; sumptive patients 9 months in the year. Average 
with oth infall, 41 inches on the sea, or cast side of the 
Gicad—At helena po Aaseralinn® Caton ¢-Naw 7o ene, Penees. 24, Inshics: on. the :lhvand Sele: 
7, A Mount Kosciusko, in the Australian Alps, is 
SouthWates; German; several Rowing and Racing | 319 fect high, and is only 700 fect below the 
Clubs, | perpetual snow line. The climate is favourable 
| to the growth of the vine, producing good colonial 
jrwine, thought to be equal to Rhenish. There 
A jhave been exhibited above three hundred speci- 
308. a week. 'mens of timber from this colony, the red cedar 
Royal; Lyceum: Tivoli; Empire; | being 10 fect diameter. Some of the trees are 20 
_to (@ feet round, and 150 to 200 feet high. 
such as the Butt, the Iron Bark, the Hlawarra 
The Sydney University has the power of Box. One Encalyptus was 480 feet high, the 
granting degrees in art, law, medicine, and highest in the work. Erskine Fall, 130 feet. is 
District: Govett's and Leap 


‘TeLecraru (begun Lb 


Bayxs.—English, Scottish, and Australian Bank; 
Union Bank of Australia; The City Bank; 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney; Bank | 


Commercial Bank of Austra 


Hortens..—Australia; Royal; Petty’s; Exchange: 
Metropole. 


Boarpixe Hoc; 


Turatnes. 
Criterion; Her Majes: 


Varieties. 


science. It was established through the exertions | in the Cape Otwa 


of W. C. Wentworth, and has several theological (fall of 620 feet) are in the Blue Mountains, 
colleges afiliated to it. Museum,open on Saturday Lax SystiM.—The colony is popularly divided 
afternoon. into the Settled District, next the coast; the 


wae ae Intermedinte District, further inland, on the 

hebevare @:tatey number of pretty resorts for topes of the mountains, now the seat of goll- 
recreation and picnics in the environs of Sydney, “fields; und the vast Unsettled District beyond. 
vccessible by omnibus, tramear, or steamer, _ Watered by the River Darling and its branches. 
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the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, &c.. called by , bition of 1889. The copper-producing aren is 43 
the general name of Riverina, 400 to 900 miles million acres, Antimony has also been found in 
fom Syetn The sale and oceupation of | several places, At Neweastle, coal is shipped at 
Crown Lands was formerly regulated by the a low rate, and is exported as far ax China, 
Queen's Orders in Council, under which land India, and Singapore. Gold is coined at the Sydney 
was sold by public auction at an upset price | Mint into Australian sove; 
of £1 per acre, and vast tracts were thus legal tender in the Colonies, in India, Hong Kong, 
eased to pastoral tenants; but in 1855, full and England. : 
power was conceded to the Sydney Parliament | Gor» .ps.—In the West are Stony Creek, 
to deal with public lands in the best manner Bathurst, Sofala, Tambaroora, Hargreaves, Winde- 
for the common interest. Under these powers the | yer, Mudgee, Orange, and Forbes, In the South— 
Alienation Acts of 1861 and 1830 were passed. They | Braidwood, Adelong, Goulburn, Kiandra, Burran- 
jwovide for granting crown hinds for public pur-, gong, Tumberumba, Yass, Gundagai, Cooma, 
josessetting apart sites for townsand villages,with Temora, and Wileania, In the North—Rocky 
areservation of certain existing rights. There are | River, Timbarra, Nund) mworth, and Grafton, 
eee a ee eee emer bl Hanus avez Ie all nearly 2600 aller are 
\efore survey; and the other by Public Auction. Forox:--Svatiey tov Bathurst £1 #2.04..26 eins 
Iy Free saeetion thacsétilen, After: oigoahsig te 19s. 3d., 2nd class; to Goulbourn, £1 6s. tM, 
: ne sing for 175, 9d; to Newcastle, 12s. 6d., 88.3 to Albury, £: 
himself, can buy a block of not less than 40 a , 
Hor more than 640 (a square mile), ata fi Principal lines: The Wester 
rics of 20n: per ‘acre, euljeet :to.cortald cans | and South Coast Railways. ‘There is also a me 
sitions, He cannot buy more ander this system, | oiitan suburban system, ‘The terminus for all is 
which is expressly designed to meet the wants of 
Persons of small means, and to cheek the accumula. | 
tion of rich tracts by large capitalists. These, 
however, have an opportunity of purchase to any 


ns, Which are now a 


Northern, Southern, 


con. 


at Redfern, Sydney. 


‘Tha Western Line, 503 miles, exclusive of branches 
|to Bourke, At Strathfield (74 miles from Sydney) 
date ca niece of G10 aeves, by. public auction, {Re Northern line branches off, and 6 miles further 
at an upset price of £1 an acre. In some cases | is G ranvilies where the Southern line parts off for 
niga, married coupler, ani single women | th® Vietoria borer. One mile further is Panna 
sealed ae elie Washes moneys MATTA, PoPrEATION about 12,000, the oldest town, 
next to Sydney, with several hotels, grammar 

The Crown Lands Occupation Acts of 1861 and | school, theatre, and a fine park. Steamer to 
R81 provide in a similar manner for A more | syiney, Blacktown (22 miles), junetion for 
ruttable occupation of the pastoral lands tt We | Windsor and Richmond Pssasrs (34 ile). near 
aye * the Blue Mountains, after which the line rises 

cattle and sheep belonging to the colony are | diay to Springwood (48 miles) and Woodford 
tastured, The eross-breeding of sheep, DesUn WY | (og miles), ‘The scenery all along this part is 
bole Maes rite = um, sas sath ousiel | extremely beautiful. From Karvostua (66 ules) 
; ; 8 | BuacKueati (73 miles), and Mocst Victonta (77 
offrozen and tinned meat and provisions has heen ijeg) may be visited an endless number of grand 
exported. The, systematic triangulation of the \vaterfalis and caves, with which the district 
country is being carried on. abounds, Good hotelaccommodation, The highest 
Proptcrs.—Besides timber and minerals, it’ peak of the Blue Mountains is Mount Vietoria, 
yields cotton, wine, ar:owroot, wheat, barle; 3, | 3,500 feet. Just before reaching Liticow (96 
Potatoes, bananas, tobacco, and sugar cane, | illes)— in @ coal and fron district —the line 
Mines.—Gold (first discovered, 1851), coal, tin, | descends, by the celebrated Great Zigzag, 700 Feet, 
and copper are the minerals hitherto exported ; | into Lithgow valley, At Wallerawang (105 miles) 
fine specinens of iron, zinc, silver, lead, slate, | the branch to Mudgee, 85 miles lonz, runs off. 
marble, opal, &e., were shown at the Paris Bxhi-| Near Rydal (111 miles) is a curious hill known as 


Oo RR a Ee 
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fans’ Crown, Batuvest (145 miles) is the third 
town m the colony, the centre of a large and) 
thriving agricultural and pastoral country. ‘Tae | 
next station of importance is WELLINGTON (248 
miles), where are famous stalactitic caves. The 
line is now at a much lower level, and it reaches 
its lowest point (348 feet) at Bourne (503 miles). 
At Nyngan (377 miles) a line, 82 miles Jong, runs | 
off to Cobar, where are rich copper mines and | 
gold-bearing reefs, 

The Northern Line, 491 miles, Strathfield to 
Jennings. Hawkesbury (36 miles) is the station for 
the Hawkesbury River, styled the Austratian 
Rhine, the scenery being extremely beautiful and 
picturesque. ‘The river ix crossed by a grand 
bridge, over half a mile in length. ‘The Tine runs 
tolerably close to the coast until reaching New- | 
CASTLE (102 miles), the most important town, next | 
to Sydney, in the colony. Porctatioy, 24,090. It | 
is a busy coal and woel shipping port, with | 
numerous hotels and substantial public and pri- 
vate buildings, including a fine theatre. Frozen 
meat 1s also shipped, Hence through very 
fertile country to East Maitland (116 miles) and , 
West Maitland (118 miles), joined by a bridge 
across the Hunter River. West Maitland (Porv- 
LATION, 7,300) is the more important, and the two 
towns, with Morpeth (close by), form the centre 
of a rich agricultural and coal mining district. 
The line now rises to Singleton (147 miles), ina 
fine dairy and fruit and corn growing district: 
Aberdeen (185 miles), with meat preserving work: 
Wingen (204 miles), close to the so-called “ burn- 
ing mountain,” and Werris Creek (254 miles), the 
junction for the line to Moree, 158 miles long. 
‘Tamworth (281 miles), Porvtation 4,000, the 
metropolis of the Liverpool plains. At Ben | 
Lomond (400 miles) the line Is 4,470 feet above 
sea, and thence gradually descends to the Queens- 
land border at Jennings (491 miles), where it joins 
the Queensland system. 


The Southern Line runs to the southern border, 
886 miles to Aldury (on the Murray, POPULATION 
4,500), connecting there with the Victorian system. 
‘The chief town on this line is Gouxurry (134 


{ 


| west to Hay, 107 miles distant. 
| Albury (above) is 96 miles, the entire distance 
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Cooma, the great attractions of which are the 
extensive Yarrangobilly Caves, the Srowy Boun- 
tains, and Mount Kosciusko, which rises above the 
line of perpetual snow. 

At Harden (228 miles), on the main line, there 
is a connection with Bathurst, on the Western 
system. At Cootamundra (253 miles) branches 
run off to Gundagai (34 miles) and Temora (38 
miles). At Junee (290 miles) a line runs off west 
to Narrandera (57 miles, branch to Jerilderie, 122 
tiles, and Berrigan, 23 miles further, in the heart 
of the Riverina). From Narrandera the line runs 
From Junee to 


from Sydney being 386 mil 

The South Coust Line, 92 wiles long, runs along 
the coast tu the present terminus, Nowra, the 
centre of a dairy and farming district. The 
principal attractions are the grand National Park 
(Loftus Junction, Heathcote, or Waterfall stations) 
of about 36,000 acres, with a sea frontage of 74 
miles, From Bulli‘(42 miles) trips are made tu 
Webber's Lookout, with a magnificent panoramic 
prospect. Near Dapto (56 miles) is the fine salt- 
water Lake of Hlawarra, 


VICTORIA. 


y Port Phillip and Australia Felix. set- 
; and made a separate colony, 1851. 


MELBOURNE, 
the capital, is built on undulating ground, at 
the head of the fine harbour, or bay, of Port 
Phillip (so named after the first Governor of Syd- 
ney), inside Phillip Heads, and extends for 2 miles 
along the Yarra-Yarra River. Its port is at 
Port Melbourne (to whicli the mails come), oppo- 
site Williamstown, on Hobson's Bay, connected by 
rail with the elty proper. 

Porvxatioy (1895) of city (67,189) and suburbs, 
about 439,000. It is about 576 miles from Sydney, 
506 miles from Adelaide, 443 miles from Hobart, 
1,800 miles from Brisbane, 1,870 miles from Perth, 
11,810 miles from London. 

The elty stands on a flat in a ine clear air. 


Former 
tled 1834 


Its 


miles from Sydney), roruLaTION 10,920, a city | streets are wide and regular, the houses being 
and a Lishop’s see, the principal depét of the ' of brick, wood, and blue lava and brown stone: 
southern and inland trade of the colony. From , and, remembering how recently it was founded, 
Goulburn a branch line of 250 miles runs to ; one is astonished at the number and massiveness of 
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thewharves, stores, offices, and private dwellings,‘ St. Paul's noble Gothic Cathedral is now (1902) 
Government House, finely placed, with a tower 145 practically completed. The Presbyterian Chureh 
feet high; Government Offices, Parliament House, , is Gothic, with a steeple of 211 feet, and College 
the Mint, Register Office, and Prince's Bridge,‘ annexed; the Independent is Saracenic: the Wes- 
150 feet wide, built of stone, over the Yarra-Yarra, ' leyan, in Lonsdale Street, has a lofty spire; Bap- 
wre worthy of much more populons capitals. ! tist, in Collins Street; the fine Roman Catholic 
The Law Courts, Court-honse, and Gaol are! Cathedral of St. Patrick is nearly completed. 
substantial stone edifices, commanding a fine | Neither churches nor chapels have attached burial 
narine view. The Banks are good buildings, | grounds; the dead are all interred in the ceme= 
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the new Bank of Australasia being especially fine; | tery. 


and the hospitals, barracks, and other edifices are 
extensive and substantial, built chiefly of 
vulonial granite or freestone. ‘The Mint, opened 
1872, coins about 44 millions a year. The new 
Town Hall, University, and Wilson's Hall are 
alo noteworthy. The banks of the Yarra are 
crowded with tanneries and other works, and 
there are large fish, meat, and farm produce mar- 
kets, and extensive freezing establishments, ncar 
thewbarves. Notice, further, the Prince of Wale 
Opera Mouse nnd the Theatre Royal; St. George’ 
and Victoria Hall; Athengum Library and Hall; 
Zookgieal, Horticultural, and other Gardens; 
Blind, Orphan, and Deaf and Dumb Asylums; 
the Melbourne and Prince Alfred Hospitals; the 
Immigrants’ Home (Prince's Bridge); Sailers 
Home; Mechanics’ Institute at Emerald Hill, 202 
feet long. 


8 


All the streets cross at right angles, leaving 
many open spaces; some of the principal being 
Flinders, Collins, Bourke, Lonsdale Strects, inter- 
sected by Spencer, William, King, Elizabeth, Queen, 
Swanston, and others, in the neighbourhood of 
Carlton Gardens, Royal Park, Victoria and 
Wellington Parades, Yarra Park, and the Cricket 
Ground. 
planted with trees, is lined on both sides with 
excellent warehouses, banks, offices, the Exchange, 
and shops. The Burke and Wills Monument, 
erected 1865, in honour of the two discoverers, 
was removed later, and re-erected in Spring 
Street. It is of bronze, by C. Summers, a colonial 
artist; and is one of the largest works of this kind 
ever cast. There are many broad and well-made 
streets also in the outskirts of the city and in the 
well-built suburbs. 
arefull of bustle; and occasional huge rough drays, 
laden with produce, and drawn by four, six, or 
eight bullocks, add to the liveliness of the scene. 


Collins Street, paved with asphalte and : 


The leading thoroughfares, 


The city is governed hy a Corporation, is an 
episcopal see, and has a University on a liberal 
and tolerant footing, founded 1855. No reli- 

_ gions tests of amy kind are exacted: its library, 
musenm, and grounds, in Carlton Gardens, are 
open to the public, In 1875, Sir 8. Wilson, of 
Ercildoun, an old resident, gave it £30,000 in 
token of his regard, and Wilson Hall has been built. 
There also are Ormond College (Presbyterian) 
and Trinit ollese (Church of sand), Que 
and the Working Men's Colleges in the University 
| Grounds. St. Patrick's Roman Catholic College. 


| A handsome and costly Public Free Library 
and Museum of Art was opened in 1856, It has 
; above 300,000 vols. on its shelves, and E, Long’s 
' picture of “Queen Esther.” Extensive Botanical 
Gardens, where the laughing jackass may be 
seen, ani the Observatory at South Farra, which 
contains a first-rate telescope of great power. 


Immense Watermorks have been constructed by 
damming up the river at Yean Yean, by which the 
city is supplied with abundance of water at high 

‘pressure, ‘This reservoir yiclds an income of 
£70,000 a year. 

| New Year's Day of 1862 was signalised by a 
cricket match between the All-England Eleven, 
invited over for the express purpose, and the 
Colonial players. It lasted till the 4th, the Eleven 
winning every game but the fourth, which was 
|drawn, In 1878 the Australian Eleven went to 
| England and beat the Marylebone and all the best 
jelabs winning 18 games ont of 35, the drawn 
| 


games being in their favour, These matches have 


since heen continued with tolerable regularity. 
i} 
The country suffers from occasional Hot Winds, 


j whien come with the morning mist and send 
the mercury up to 130° and 140° at noon, withering 
In the evening the Dust Storm, or 


j éverything. 
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“Southerly Buster,” brings a change; and the 
southerly wind. driving before it a cloud of dust 
called a “brickticlder,” throws the temperature 


down suddenly to 50° or 60°. Fine suburbs have 


sprung up all ronnd the city, at Collingwond, | 


Carlton, Fitzroy, Flemington, Richmond, St. Kilda, 

Brighton, and Heidelberg. Large tree-ferns are a 

marked feature in the environ 
The city is lighted by cleetrici 


y. 

Bayks.—Bankof Victoria; Bank of Australasia ; 
Union Bank of Australia; Colonial Bank of Aus- 
tralasia: Bank of New South Wales; London Bank 
of Australia; English, Scottish, and Austr 
Bank; 
Bank of Aust Lana Mortgage Bank; Me 
bourne Savings Bank; Royal Bank of Australia 
Bank of New Zealand; City of Melbourne Bank; 
Australian Deposit Bank; Standard Bank of 


Australia; Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris. 
Goverxon axp Commanper-1x-Curer, — His 


Excellency Sir G. 8. Clarke, K.C. 
Cuier Justice.—Sir John Madden, LL.D. 
Bisnor, Right Rey, Dr. Clarke. Bishop of Bal- 

larat, Dr. V. Green, Roman Catholic Archbishop, 

Most Rev. Dr. Carr. 

Unitep States Consut-GENERAL, 
Rattways.—There are three railway stations : 
at Spencer street, Flinders street, and Princes 

Bridge. Suburban lines connect all the outlying 

places. 

Caste Tramways in every direction, 
TrLecraru.—Wires to all parts, 9,300 miles 
long, with 384 stations. Inland messages, 9d. for 

9 words, ld. per word beyond. At night (8 pan. 

to midnight) 2s. for LO words, and 2d. per word 

beyond. Extra charges for intercolonial mes- 
sages. To great Britain, 4s. 10d. per word. 
Postacr.—2d. per oz. Intercolonial, 2d. per 

402. To Enrope, 24d. per 4 0z. 

Messrs. Cook & Son's Office.—New Exchange, 
Turan New Theatre Royal; Bijou; Opera 

House; Princess's; Cambridge, Oxford, 
Hoters.—Scott’s; Menzi Oriental; Port 

Phillip; Union Club; Waverley; Palace; Hosie's; 

White Hart; Ballarat Star; Rigby’s. About 10s, 

to 15s, a da. the best. Fine ‘Coffee Palaces,” 

on the hotel system, 


ational Bank of Australasia; Commercial | 
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Newsrarens.—The Melbourne Argus, Melbourne 
Aye, Herald (evening), daily; besides Punch and 
above 40 others, weekly or otherwise; including 
the Melbourne Review and Victorian Review. 


| Chuns.—Atheneum; Melbourne; Australian: 
| Yorick; Geelong; Melbourne; Masonic; German. 


STeAMBOATS from Melbourne.--To Adelaide, 
Belfast, Portland, Geelong, King George's Sound, 
| Brishane (Queensland), Hobart, Launceston, 
New Zealand, Port Albert (Gippsland), Sydney, 
and Warrnambool. The P. and 0. mail steamer 
(Agent, G. Withers) every other week. New 
| Zealand Royal Mail Steamers connect with the 
P. and O. Company. Orient Line (Branch Office 
| Manager, D. Anderson), every fortnight. Mes- 
sageries Maritimes (Dalgety & Co.), monthly. 
North German Lloyd (Agents, Ostermeyer, Dewez, 
and Co,); British India Steam Navigation Co. 
Other lines are the Anglo-Australasian Steam 
Navigation Co; Canadian Australian Co; Union 
Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, &c.—See Skeleton 
Routes; also, the advertisements in Bradshaw's 
Guides. 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA, 


of which Melbourne is the capital, was taken out 
of New South Wales in 1851, up to which date it 
was styled Port Phillip. It is divided from New 
South Wales by the Murray River, and from South 
Australia by the meridian of 141° E. long., beyond 
the River Glenelg; is about 420 miles long, and 180 
wide on the average, and contains 87,884 square 
miles, or 56} million acres, é.e., somewhat less than 
Great Britain; divided into five districts—Gipps- 
land, Murray, Wimmera, Loddon, and Western: 
and thirty-seven counties or 123 shires with nearly 
60 towns. Its chief harbours are Melbourne and 
Geelong, in the Buy of Port Phillip, inside the 
Heads. Others are Portland, Belfast, and Warr- 
nambool, Bass's Strait, about 150 miles wide 
divides it from Tasmania. 

Porunatron (1895), 1,177,444. In 1836 it was 
only 224; in 1841, 11,738; 1851, 77,345, In 1860-61 
it rose to 540,000; in 1865 it was 627,000, one-half 
of whom were in the gold-fields, the sudden dis- 
covery of ore having attracted emigrants from all 
parts. About 9,000 are Chinamen, who form a 
colony of their own here. Aborigines, 545, 
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The government is vested in the Governor and 
two Houses, viz. a Council, or Upper House, of 
forty-eight members for fourtcen provinces; and an 
Assembly, or Lower House, of ninety-fivemembers, 
representing the eighty-four electoral districts into 
which the Colony is divided, and clected by ballot 
snd manhood suffrage. Members of Parliament 
(elected for three years) are paid £300 a year for 
“reimbursing their expenses,” temporarily reduced 


, 10 £240. The voter must be of full age, male, 


natural born subject or naturalised five years, and 
tesident in the colony two years. The voting is 


by ballot. 


Post Orrices in the Colony, about 1,600. 
Number of letters and post cards passing through 
annually, about 66 millions. Money Order Offices, 
50." Post Office Savings’ Banks, 380, with an 
amount at the end of the year of over £3,128,000, 
being an average balance for each depositor of 
alont £25, Interest is allowed at 2} and 2 per cent. 
per annum. 


Roaps.—-Stage coaches run regularly to towns 
which are not accessible by rail, and most are 
connected with the railways. 


Surrace.—The Australian Alps, on the enst 
coast, are the principal mountains. Bogong peak 
is6,500 feet high. Near this is Mount Hotham, 
6100 feet above the sea. In these rises the 
Murray, which, after flowing along the north 
‘oundary, falls into the sea in the Colony of South 
Australia, This fine stream is navigable for up- 
wards of 1,700 miles. Many of the inland rivers, 
asthe Goulburn, Loddon, &c., fall into the Murray. 
The Yarra-Yarra, Glenelg, &c., fall into the sea, 
The channel or bed of a river is called a “creek” 
in Australia. Near Geelong is the great salt lake 
of Corangamite, 80 miles round. 


Ciimate.—The coldest weather is about the end 
of July, but rarely below freezing point; summer 
‘January and February) cool, except when the hot 
wind blows, which raises the temperature to 100°! 
and 110° for four or fivedays, Invalids should then 
soto Tasmania. The clear sky and pure air produce 
abuoyant effect on the spirits, Delicate flowers 
grow in the open air. Chief productions are wool, 
wheat, oats, barley, wine, flax, tubacco, timber ; 
excellent fruit of all kinds; horses, cattle, sheep: 
eld, copper, tin, iron, and coal. 

x 
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Axis, sambur, and fallow deer haye been 
acclimatised. 

Salmon ova have been imported, but the venture 
was unsuccessful, Rabbits, also originally brought 
from England, area pest. Thrushes, white swans, 
and other foreign birds have been introduced. 
‘The sparrow has also been acclimatised, and has 
become a nuisance. 


Coat is found in several localities, and lignite in 
Gippsland. 

Gold, one of the most valuable productions of 
Victoria, was discovered 1851; since which the 
produce up to 1895 is valued at 2403 millions 
sterling. The total quantity of ten preceding years 
was represented, at the Exhibition of 1862, by the 
contents of a gilt pyramid, 44 feet 94 inches high, 
on a base 10 feet by 10; equal to 1,4923 cubic feet, 
or 801 tons of solid gold. Fully one-third of the 
Victoria rocks are gold-bearing. The mines are 
alluvial and quartz, some of the latter being over, 
or about, 3,000 feet in depth. The Gold Office is 
at the Custom House, Melbourne. Total value 
in 1880 of plant and machinery, including 800 
steam engines, about £1,500,000. The Gold-tields 
are at Ballarat, Sandhurst, Beechworth (Ovens), 
Maryborough, Castlemaine, Ararat, and Gipps- 
land, Ballarat, which, in 1851, consisted of a 
shepherd's hut, is now a large and growing town. 
Here the finest nugget on record, the ‘Welcome 
Nugget," was found, 1858, weighing 18dlbs; it 
sold for £10,500. ‘The yield of gold is steady, but 
there are fewer diggers now than in 1880. 

By the Land Act of 1832, which repealed all 
former laws and regulations, the rights of the 
squatters were abridged; and the unstocked land 
divided into runs of convenient size. Under this 
Act, prime arable land, instead of being sold in 
large estates, is divided into agricultural areas, 
of 20,000 to 30,000 acres, situated near the gold- 
fields, railways, large towns, ports, and centres of 
population, About 4 million acres at one time were 
proclaimed open for this purpose, The holdings 
ranged from 40 to 640 acres, and the outside price 
did not exceed £1 an acre, ‘The regulations were 
so liberal and casy that no resident, of however 
limited means, need be without a homestead. 
| From the proceeds of the land thus sold, free 

passages were granted from the United King- 
|dom to single Women ind married labourers, 
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und: 
Agent, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, or at the 
large ports. Government Emigration and the 
granting of free passages has now been suspended | 
for some years, and the regulations respecting 
land considerably modified. 


Inmicration.—In 1865, the immigrants from 
Great Britain were 11,000. In 1880, there were 
67,000. In 1895, 81,199 persons arrived, and 
89,300 left the colony by sea. 


Ramways.—In all, nearly 3,150 miles are open. 
Principal lines: The Northern, North-Eastern, 
Eastern, and Western Railways. 

Fangs.—To Albury, £1 14s. 1d, £1 28. 8d; 
to Ballarat, 13s. 2d, 8s. 11d; to Geelong, 7s. 10d., 
bs. 3d; to Mildura, £3 18s, 5d, £3 5s, Td, 

The Northern Line, 906} miles (including 
branches), runs from Melbourne to Echuca, on the 


Murray River (156 miles), with numerous branch | 


lines en route. The principal stations on the main 
line and branches are:— 

Footscray (4 miles from Melbourne), roruLa- 
TION 17,063; Braybrook (74 miles), junction of the 
Northern and Western lines; Woodend (48} 
miles), near Mount Macedon (part of the 
Dividing Range), junction of a branch line (64 
miles) to Ballarat (sce below) ; Kixutox (563 miles), 
POPULATION 3,371, with good hotels, daily coaches 
to neighbouring towns, and branch line (19} miles) 
to Redesdale; Cnewron (75 miles), a mining 
town, POPULATION 1,350; CasTLEMaIne (78 
miles), POPULATION 7,021, In a gold-mining and 
agricultural district, with very pure air, 
Castlemaine there are branch lines to Shelbourne 
(21} miles), and to Marrnonovent (34 miles), 
whence another line runs off to Avoca and ARARAT 
(54 miles), and a third to Bantaray (42}miles), 
Ballarat is the largest town in the colony, next to 
the metropolis. Porviation, 45,426. Six lines of 
rail branch off here. It is the centre of the 
richest gold district in the world, and has numer- 
ous hotels, churches, and good public buildings, 
PoruLATION of Maryborough, 5,400. Here are 
large railway workshops and many gold mines. 
Bexvico (100$ miles), on the main line, rorvLa- 
TION 42,381, is an important railway centre, in a 
gold-mining district, with handsome public build- 
ings, is lighted by electrivity, and has a fine water 


ler rules to be obtained from the Emigration [ 


From 
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{ supply. Rochester (1383 miles), PorvLATION 1,000. 
Ecuvca (156 miles), the terminus, and the entre- 
pot of the overland intercolonial trade; rorcza- 
tion, 4,815. Several hotels, factories, and an 
extensive vineyard, Coaches to neighbouring 
towns. Stcamers on the Murray to Albury, and 
! up the Murrumbidgee and Darling rivers, Bridge 
| over the Murray to Moama (New South Wales), 
whence a line runs north about 60 miles to Denili- 
quin, After leaving Bendigo the districts traversed 
are mainly agricultural and pastoral. 


The North Eustern Line, 588} miles (with 


| branches), runs to Wodonga, on the Murray, 187 


| miles, where a junction is made with the line to 
Sydney. ‘The principal stations on the main line 
| and branches are— 
Essenvon (5 miles from Melbourne), ropcr.atios 
| 18,000: Kilmore Junction, whence a branch line 
| of 693 miles runs to Bendigo (see Northern Line): 
Tallarook (56 miles), near Dabyminga, whence & 
branch (413 miles) runs to Cathkin and Alexandra 
Read. From Cathkin there is another branch (33 
miles) to Mansfield. Seymour (62} miles), on the 
Goulburn, Porvtatioy, 1,740, Change for the 
Goulburn Valiey line, Mangalore, junction of the 
| Goulburn Valley line to Murchison East (branch, 
13} miles, to Rushworth), Toolamba (branch to 
' Echuca, 41 miles), Shepparton (branch to Dookie), 
Numurkah (branch to Cobram, 213 miles). Euros 
| (93% miles), ropuLation 884. Benanta (121) 
‘ miles) an important agricultural and pastoral 
centre, PoruLATioy 3,000. From here there is 4 
branch (40} miles) to Yarrawonga, a town of 1,278 
people, Wancakarra (149} miles), a thriving 
town of 2,050 souls, in a stock breeding and 
| farming district. Branch line (38} miles) to 
BexcuworTH and Yackandandah, the former the 
| principal town of the Murray district and the 
Ovens gold-fields. PorvLation, 2,528. Springhurst 
(160 miles); branch to Wahgunyah. Chiltern 
(1683 miles). Wovonea, the terminus, connected 
| by bridge over the Wodonga Creek (an arm of the 
Murray) with Anuury, on the main Southern Line 


of New South Wales, Branch line (25$ miles) to 
| ‘Tallangatta 
The astern Line, 511$ miles, The main, often 


jruns 


| shorter 


called the Gippstand Line, ig 1703 miles long, and 
from Melbourne to Bairnsdale, ‘There is « 
line (88 miles) from Melbourne to 
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Healesville, and the principal stations on these / 
two lines and their branches are— 

Ricasosp and Sour Yarra, important suburbs | 
of Melbourne; Toorak (5 miles), Armadale, and | 
Malvern (5} miles) are also residential suburbs; | 
CavLrietp (7} miles), rorvLaTION 5,200; branch ; 
line of 39 miles to Stony Point, the chief 
places being East and South Brighton stations— | 
forming part of the town of Bricuroy, a watering 
place with a PorULATION of 9,306, 74 miles from | 
Melbourne—MORDIALLOC, POPULATION 6,764, a! 
favourite seaside resort, aud Mornington Junctiv 
for MORNINGTON, POPULATION 920, also a seaside 
resort, Steamersto Melbourne. Returning tothe 
main line: Danpewosa (18% miles), roruLATION 
1,134, is the junction for a branch line (118} miles) | 
to Korumburra (line to Outtrim), ALBERTON (114 
niles), and Pory ALBert, the latter a seaport, | 
from which there are steamers for Melbourne, ' 
After leaving the neighbourhood of Melbourne 
the towns are, as arule, rather small, At Warra 
gul (614 miles) a branch of 134 miles runs off to 
Neerim South. At Moe, the starting point for the 
Walhalla gold-mining districts, the Narracun 
Valley line runs off to Thorpdale, 114 miles. At 
Morwell, in a carbonifcrous district (one seam of 
brown coal is over 800M. thick), a branch line 
of 20 miles goes off to North Mirbuo, Traralgon ; 
(97§ miles) is the junction of a branch (403 miles) 
to Stratford, the principal place on which ts 
Marea, a great cattle centre, SALE (127) miles). 
POPCLATION 3,446, is the centre of a large pastoral 
district, BAIRNSDALE (170} miles), the terminus, | 
hasa POPULATION of 3,300, Numerous coaches and 
steamers tu neighbouring’ townships. Steaw to | 
Melbourne. 

The Western System, in all 1,087 mil 
lines with their branches and principal 
leing as (ollows:—Melbourne to Ballarat, 74) 
miles; none of the stations on this line are of | 
particular importance, the present population 
rarely exceeding 600, Ballarat to Servicctown | 
(2124 miles), connecting with the Suuth Austra- 
lian system, The principal stations are: Beaufort 
(104 miles from Melbourne); Ararat, an impor- 
tant mining centre, with a roruLatioy of nearly 
4,000, whence there is a branch to Hasiitow and | 
PorTLAND (120} miles), the latter a seaport town | 
of 2,200 inhabitants, on a lovely bay, with; 


the main | 
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steamers regularly running and coaches to Port 
Farry and Bridgwater. The former is also a 
seaport, roreLaTion 1,800. After Ararat comes 
SrAWELL, POPULATION 5,400, the changing station 
between Melbourne and Adelaide, with good 
refreshment rooms. At Lubeck, 26 miles further, 
there is a short branch to Rupanyup. Murton 
(10 miles) is the starting point of a line (69} miles) 
to Hopetoun, centre of a thickly-populated agri- 
cultural district. From Hoxsaam (18 miles), 
POLULATION 2,575, there is a branch line to 
Noradjnha and Goroke. Distnooia (47 miles), 
POPULATION 1,200; Nitt.t, vorunaTion 1,500; 
Serviccton, 212} miles from Ballarat, where junc- 
tion is made with the South Australian system, 
Melbourne to Geelong, 45 miles. GErELNG, roru- 
LATION about 13,000, is an important seaport on 
Corio Bay, with fine stores and shops, good public 
buildings and parks, and numerous hotels. 
Stean.ers daily to Melbourne. From Geelang a 
line of 121 iniles runs to Warrxaxsoor, from 
which there arc branches at Birresurra (to Forest, 
92 miles) and Camperdown (to Timboon, 26 
miles). Warnsamnoot, vor 
seaport town in a thriving agricultural district. 
A branch (20} miles) runs to Port Fairy, and froin 
the intermediate station of Koroit there is a 
branch (52 miles) to HastLtos (roruLaTioN 3,616}, 
the inland metropolis of the western district, with 
a short line te Coleraine, From Geelong another 
line (554 miles) runs to Ballarat (above), and 
another (224 miles) to Queenscliff. From Ballarat 
to Linton (25 miles), to Waubra (21} miles). and 
to Buninyong (8 miles). ‘The above, along with 
the somewhat intricate suburban system round 
Melbourne, are the priucipal lines of the Colony of 


| Victoria. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


A colony estsblished 1836, about 11,200 miles 
from England, on the southern coast of the con- 
tinent of Australia. Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., the 
first Governor, arrived 1886, ‘The boundary on the 
south was the South Pacific Occan, with a coast 
line of about 1,600 miles; on the west, Nuyt's 
Land, 128° E. long.; and on the east, the province 
of Victoria, at 141° E. long. ‘The boundary on the 
north side was an imaginary line on the parallel of 
26° 8. lat. which made an area in all of 383,000 
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square miles, To this the North Territory, tra- 
versed by Burke's and Gregory's parties, In 
1861-2, extending right through the continent 
to Carpentaria, was added in 1863, bringing up 
the area to 03,690 square miles, or 578,361,600 
acres, Considerable portions of this vast tract are 
only imperfectly known, and many years must 
elapse before the multifarious resources of the 
colony can be fully developed; the tapping of arte- | 
sian wells of large stores of water will, however, 
considerably accelerate this. 

‘The coast line of South Australia is indented by 
two inlets, on the sides of York Peninsula, viz., 
Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs; on the latter of | 
which stands the capital, not far from the mouth 
of the Murray River. Landing takes place at 
the Largs Bay Pier (Semaphore anchorage), 
which is about 35 minutes by rail from Adelaide. 


ADELAIDE, 

the capital, comprises two towns, near the Mount 
Lofty range, on a flat, connected by four bridges 
(two of iron), over the River Torrens, which is 
converted into n handsome sheet of water, ‘These 
towns, situated about the mide of Adelaide 
county, and named respectively North and South 
Adelaide, form the city of Adelaide. The town 
on the south of the river is the commercial division 
and the seat of government, 8 miles from the sea. 
North Adelaide is aid out on a gently rising hill, | 
well placed in regard to aspect and drainage, and 
consists principally of the private residences of | 
the wealthy, ‘The city on the south of the Torrens | 
contains five large squares; the houses are of 
brown stone; it is well paved, and is supplicd with 
good water works. Park at the Botanical Gar- 
dens, rich in specimens, Park Jands, in all about 
2,300 acres, sepirate and surround the two divi- | 
sions. Port Adelaide is 8 miles N.W.; Glenelg, 6 
miles SW. Climate much like that of Sicily; dry 
for 8 months; hot weather December to February, 
up to 110%; 115° has been recorded. Mount Lofty 
(the Governor's country house) and Mount Bar- 
ker, 8 to 12 miles distant, are pleasant retreats. 
Some rain in winter, which is like an English wet 
autumn, 

Povenation, 42,000, or 149,009 in a 10-mile | 
radius, Cabs, wazgonettes, omnibuses, &c., run, | 
and the complete tramway system is a remarkable | 
feature, 
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PostaL.—Charges for town and inland letters, 
or other Australian colonies, 2d. per 4oz., and 
2d. for each additional joz. 

Telegraph to United Kingdom, 4s. 94. per word, 

GoverNok and ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF.— (Post 
(vacant), assisted by an Executive Council of six 
members. There is a Legislative Council of 


| twenty-four members, and a House of Assembly 


of fifty-two members, 

Bisnor.—Right Rev. Dr, Harmer. Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, Most Rev. Dr. O'Reilly. 

Government House stands in an enclosure of 
about 10 acres. It was occupied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh on his visit in 1867, From here, on 
November llth, he started for a kangaroo hunt at 
Lakes Albert and Alexandrina, 

Among the public edifices are the Government 
Offices, of stone; Houses of Legislature, opened 
1895; Courts of Law; new Town Hall, with atower, 
one of the best buildings, opened 1866, on which 
occasion the Speaker of the Assembly said he had 
surveyed the street on which it stood. South 
Australian Institute, with large Reference Library; 
handsome Post and Telegraph Office, in the Italian 
style, with a tower of 158 fect; Union Bank of 
Australia; Trinity Church; St. John’s, &c.; St. 
Patrick's Roman Catholic Cathedral; Congrega- 
tional and Wesleyan Chapels, St. Andrew's Scotch 
Church, Free Church of Scotland, and Jewish Syna- 
gogue. University (Gothic) with St, Peter's; Prince 
Alfred, the Christian Brothers’, and Way Colleges; 
large markets; two Theatres, Auction Mart, large 
Hospital and gardens; with asylums and other 
institutions, The Commercial Exchange is in 
King William Street, leading to Victoria Square. 
Christ Church, a handsome structure in North 
Adelaide, on the summit of the hill. Jubilee 
Exhibition Building, containing Muscum and Art 
Gallery. Adclaide, Austral, and German Clubs. 
The Governor has a fine summer residence on the 
Mount Lofty Range, with large and handsomely 
laid-out grounds. Cattle Market outside the city, 
with a city slaughter-house, on the south bank 
of the river. The public Cemetery is outside 


| the town, 


Sreamens.—Local, to Beachport, Edithburg, 
Melbourne, Macdonnell Bay, Port Pirie, Port 
‘Augusta, Port Lincoln, Rivoli Bay, Wallaroo, &. 
England—P, & O. Company's Steamer (Agents 
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Elder, Smith, & Co.) every two weeks, at Sema-! 


Phore, Orient Line, at Semaphore, every two! 
weeks, British India Co. (Agent, B. W. Mac- 
donald). Messageries Line, for Marseilles, every 
four weeks, See also Route 30, 


Port Adelaide, from which the bulk of the! 
exports of the colony is shipped, is the chief port of : 
the province, 8 miles north-west of the capital, on 
the eastern bank of the creek of the same name; a 
safe harbour in St. Vincent’s Gulf, sheltered from , 
winds. Here are public wharfs, custom-house, a! 
substantial church, a theatre, and some well-built ! 
Private houses, tramways, &c. Glenelg (vorwsa- | 
Tiox 4,000) and Brighton are two picturesque 
marine resorts, much frequented by the inhabit- | 
ants of Adelaide. Hotels, houses, and stores; two 
nails from Glenelg to Adclaide. 

At the entrance of St. Vincent's Gulf is} 
Kangaroo Island; to the east of which is Lake 
Alexandrina, the embouchure of the Murray, from 
which that river is navigable for 1,500 miles up 
to Albury. 

Newsrarers.—South Australian, Register, Ade- 
laide Advertiser, Adelaide Evening Journal, and 
Adelaide Express, daily; many others, weekly and 
monthly. 

Bawxs.—Bank of Australasia; Union Bank of | 
Australia; English, Scottish, and Australian! 
Bank; National Bank of Australasian; Bank of 
Adelaide; Savings Bank; Commercial Bank of 
Australasia; Bank of New South Wales; Bank 
of New Zealand. 


Within 100 miles of this port is the famous | 


Burra Burra copper mine. Its original capital | 
Was £12,000, on which the aid! 
amounted to £837,000. In twelve years (1845-57) 
the yield of ore was 126,281 tons, valued at ; 
£1,712,370. It is now but little worked. The | 
Kapunda copper mines, the Wallaroo, and Moonta | 
mines, in York's Peninsula, and about forty | 
others, are productive, but the industry is for a! 
time languishing. 


Horgrs.— York; South Australian; Globe; 
Clarence; Langham; Prince Alfred; Napoleon; 
Gresham; Crown and Sceptre; Terminus; 
Imperial; Southern Cross; International; 
Victoria; Tavistock. } 
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Cuvps.— Adelaide; Der Deutsche; Austral; 
Officers’; Bushmen’s, 
Coysv1s. -For all the principal European coun- 


tries, excepting Russia. 

The Anniversary of the Colony was celebrated 
on the 29th December, 1862, by a public dinner at 
Adelaide to Stuart and M‘Kinlay, the explorers. 
MKinlay had been sent in search of Burke's party, 
and had touched the Gulf of Carpentaria. He was 
presented on this occasion with a gift of £1,000, 
During the dinner, Mr. Howitt came into Adelaide 
with the remains of Burke and Wills (see page 
342). Stuart, who returned from this third trip, 
on 17th December, was preceded by M‘Kinlay only 
by a few weeks, 

THE COLONY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 

is for the most part undulating, with some mode- 
rate ranges of mountains; one of which, the 
Flinders Range, runs north and south, 2,000 to 


' 3,000 feet above sea. The highest points are Mounts 


Brown aad Remarkable, 3,100 feet. Eyre Penin- 
sula, on the west of Spencer Gulf, is a table-land, 
2,000 feet high at the Gawler range, and is named 
after a former energetic explorer and adminis- 
trator in these colonics, afterwards Governor of 
Jamaica, There are some large salt lakes in the 
interior, as Lakes Torrens (30 feet below sea level), 
Gairdner, and Eyre. 

Porutattoy (1996) about 353,000, of whom half 
were born in the colony; or 374,000 with the 
North Territory, exclusive of aborigines, supposed 
ahout 23,000, 


PRropverioxs.—Fine wheat, except in the north, 


where the climate is too hot; wool, copper, iron, 


silver, and some gold, at Echunga; splendid fruit 
and vegetables; tobacco, hops, indigo, olive oil; 
sarsaparilla, and other drugs; and wine of ex- 
cellent quality at Bourgoyne’s Vineyards, at 
Watervale, and at Auldana, which are exported to 
England, Camels thrive here, and are used as 
beasts of burden. The Merino sheep thrives 
admirably, and is the breed most in favour, but 
the long-woolled breed is also kept, with a few 
Cotswolds. 

The Overland Telegraph across Austratia, 
from Adelaide-to Port Darwin, was completed 
22nd August, 1872, in the'face of great difficulties. 
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The first message was sent 21st October, 1872. | 
All the materials had to be carted from the | 
south, The length of the line is 1,973 miles, | 
There are 14 or 15 stations, sttch as Beltana, 
Alice Springs, Tennant’s Creek, Pine Creek, past 
the rivers Roper and Cather to Palmerston, on 
Port Darwin, a fine bay on the north side of 
Australia, important as having a very 
harbour, and being the telegraph station where 
the Australian wires unite with the cable from 
Timor, Batavia, India, and England, which was 
first landed here 7th November, 1871. 


good 


The Northern Territory, a tract of 340 million | 
acres, now belonging to and forming an integral 
part of South Australia, lies between 26° 8, 
latitnde and the Timor Sea, and is traversed 
by the Overland Telegraph (as above), which 
onds at Palmerston (rorcratios 600), or Port 
Darwin, the seat of the Resident and of the Tele- 
graph Office, The Resident is appointed by the 
Adelaide Government, 2,000 miles south, It has a 
good harhour, government house, stores, a chureh, 
banks; and a climate wet or dry (latitude 1 
according to the monsoons, Railway, 145} miles, 
from Port Darwin to Pine Creek. Gold is found 
at Pine Creck and Wandi, and tin and copper 
¢ been exported; but little is being done in the 
way of mining at present. Lead and silver are 
also present. Rich volcanic suil on the Queensland 
horder, Nearly 100,000 square miles of pastoral 
land are stocked. 
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The Northern Line, Adelaide to Quorn, 225 miles. 
At Quorn connection is made with the Great 
Northern Line. The principal stations are: 
GAWLER (24% miles, POPULATION 2,260, and with 
suburbs 5,000), the centre of an extensive wheat- 
growing country; Roseworthy, where a branch 
of 743 miles runs off to Karcypa (rorcratiox 
2,200), celebrated for copper mines and marble 
quarries; and Morgan, a busy entrepit on the 
Murray; Burra (or Kooringa), near the Burra 
Burra copper mine (roPuLation 2,600); Terowie, 
where the line changes from broad to narrow 
gauge; Petersburg, junction of a line to Broken 
Hill, in New South Wales; Quorn, junction of the 
line to Port Augusta, At Terowie a branch line 
of 87% miles gocs off to Port Pinte, an important 
seaport town of some 5,000 inhabitants on Ger- 
mein Bay, Steamer to Adelaide. 


The Southern Line, Adelaide to Port Victor, $1 
miles. The principal stations are: Mount Lorty 
(19} miles), a favourite residence and resort; 
Mount Barker Junction, where the line connecting 
with the Victoria System runs off to Wolsetey, 
from which place a line goes to Mount GaMpren, 
(vopuLatioN about 3,500), the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural district (line to Beachport, a seaport on 
Rivoli Bay, with steamers to Adelaide); Moust 
Barge (344 miles), a summer health resort in 2 
most fertile district (ropULATION 1,000); Goolwa 
(714 miles) and Port Victor, a port and seaside 


| resort on a small bight in Encounter Bay, whence 
Ratwave,—In all, nearly 1,870 miles are open. | much wool, &e., is shipped to London, 

Fares: 2d, a mile first class, and 1jd.amile second | port Wakefield to Blyth, 42 miles, through a 
clays. Prinetpal lines: The Northern, Southern, | pastoral and agricultural district, Port Wake- 
and Great Northern Railways, The port line from | feld to Kadina, 315 miles. Near Kadina are rich 


Adelaide to Semaphore 94 miles. | copper mines. 


‘Tramway to Wallaroo and Moonta, 
The Port Line, on which the principal stations | at both of which are very productive copper 
AvrLarpe; Woodville (branch to Henley Mines, Kadina to Brinkworth, 36] miles. 

Beach); Port Apevaive; Glanville (branch to} 
Largs Bay) and Semarnore. 


are: 


. The Great Northern Line, from Port Augusta to 
town of over 8,000 inhabitants, Seaauine | Opeina datas The former, the gorthernmast ks 
sath niet a6 Sate tot eaane of South Australia, has a PoPULATION of 1,500, and 

; . a fine natural harbour, with a considerable export 

Adelaide to Glenelg, 7 miles, the latter a trade. Steamers to Adelaide, calling at interme- 

favourite watering-place on oldfust Bay, where | diate ports, At present the only Important station 

South Australia was procinimed a British pro-| on this line is Quorn, the junction of the North 
vinee in 1836, } Line, to (Adetnidey 235 miles distant. 


i 
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Swan River colony, was first established in 
1829, and was, latterly, the only settlement in 
Australia to which convicts were sent; this was 
done, however, in compliance with the wishes of 
the residents. ‘The last batch of convicts left 
England in December, 1867. 

The settled part occupies the south-west corner 
of Australia; but, taking in the whole territory 
assigned to it, 1863, between the west coast and 
long. 129° E., it is 1,400 miles long by 850 broad, 
with an AREA of 975,876 square miles, of which 
only a small portion is occupied’, As regards 
Population, it is the smallest of the colonics, but 
with respect to territory, it is the largest of all; 
itis also the nearest to England (10,850 miles) and 
only 11 days from India. Hitherto no great rivers 
or good harbours have been found. The Darling 
Ulills divide it into two parts, formerly called Quar- 
tania, which is well wooded, and the Country over 
‘he Hills, a loamy, arable tract, like Herefordshire. 
The Land Districts are: South West, Gascoyne, 
Eastern, North West, Eucla, and Kimberley. 


Total estimated poruLATION, about 107,480, 


PERTH, 


the capital, 1,360 miles from Adelaide, is a smull 
place with about 9,000 inhabitants, on the Swan 
River, first settled 1826-9; 12 miles above Fre- 
mantle, which forms its harbour, and is at the 
mouth of the river. Steamers run between them 
and up to Guildford. ‘The city is well laid out, 


and the principal building, the Town Hall, isa | 


fine edifice. Government House; the Legislative 
Chamber; Mint; Banks; Institute and Museum; 
two Cathedrals; Victoria Public Library; a fine 
Park and Observatory in progress. 

Horers.—Royal ; Governor Broome; Clarendon; 
Criterion; Freemasons’; United Service; 
Shamrock. 

The houses are of brick and stone. It is wqnder- 
fully healthy; average death rate being very low. 
Wet season, April to September; there are no 
droughts. 
the remains of three unfortunate explorers, 


and 


Harding, Panter, and Goldwyer, were found near | 


Lagrange Bay, in North-West Australia, and 
brought here by Mr. M. Brown. Near Fremantle 
(POPULATION 9,000) a new bridge crosses the river, 


Fruits and flowers plentiful. In 1865, | 
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“built by convict lahonr, 1864-7, of jarrah timber, 

2,030 feet long and 42 feet high, Governor's House, 
| and a native penal settlement on Rottnest Island. 
GoveRNor AND ComManper -1N- Cruer—-His 
' Excellency Sir F.@.D. Bedford, G.C.B., assisted by 
a Legislative Council of 21 members. The Legis- 
lative Assembly numbers 20. 

Bisnor.—Right Rev. Dr. Riley ; Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Gibney. 

Bawxks.—National Bank of Australasia; Union 
| Bank of Australia; Bank of New South Wales; 
West Australia; Commercial Bank of Australia; 
Bank of Australasia, 

TeLEGRapus.—Charges: between Perth and 
Fremantle, 6d., and between any other two stations, 
1s. for 10 words; additional words 1d. each; inter- 
colonial—South Australia, 2s., and 2d.; Victoria 
and New South Wales, 3s., and 3d.; Tasmania, 4s., 
and 4d,, name and address, free; Queensland, 485 
and 4d., no free address; New Zealand, 5s. 6d., and 
7d.; London, 4s. 9d. per word. 

Posrage.—In town, Id. per oz. ° Inland and 
intercolonial, 2d. per 40z. 

CivB.—The Weld. 

Newsparers. — West Australian, Daily News 
|(daily); Westera Mail, West Australian Record, 
| Oficial Gazette (weekly); Perth Inquirer (bi- 


‘OLONY OF WEST AUSTRALIA. 


wens.—The P. &: 0. and Orient lines call 
alternate weeks, and the Messageries Muritimes 
and North German Lloyd monthly at Albany, At 
Albany, Fremantle, Geraldton, and some other 
ports the Adelaide S.S. Co., Australasian U.S.N. Co. 
Melbourne 8.8. Co., and others call regularly. 


THE COLONY OF WEST 
AUSTRALIA. 

‘The colony has of late years been rapidly settled 
up, owing to the discovery of rich gold-bearing 
fields, and an era of prosperity has been inaugu- 
rated, the movement not being confined to the 
gold districts, but extending to the hitherto 
sparsely occupied pastoral districts. Anka, 1 mil- 
| tion square miles. 

Laxp.—The country is level on the whole, with 
some hills 2,000 to 3,000 fect high, and full of 
timber, some trees being 300 feet high, ‘The north 
const, from De Grey River to Beagle Bay, is good and 
fertile land, with gum trees and pasture; not long 
ago, 2} millidn acres avére in the hands of forty 


860 
persons. From being thus locked up in the hands 
of a few, it was at first difficult to get land here; 
this is now amended, but it partly accounts for the 
backwardness of the colony, added to the fact that 
it was a penal settlement up to 1867. 


Exports.—Cavalry horses for India; excellent 
Jarrah timber, hard and durable, used for railway 
sleepers, and for piles for bridges and railway 
works; sandal wood for Singapore; wool, oil, gum, 
pearls, pearl and tortoise shells, béche de mer or 
trepang (sea-slug); with gold (£900,000), copper, 
tin, lead, and coal. 


8.—In all, 1,858 miles are open; of 
these 840 miles belong to Government, the 
remainder being private or worked under con- 
cession. 

3.— First class 2d., second class 14d. a mile; 
return tickets a fare-and-a-half, Through train, 


daily; sleeping cars, with electric light, etc., on | 


same, berth 10s.; Table d'Hote meals, 2s. 61; 
luncheon hampers, 3s, 


The colony is usually reached at the Swan River. 
Soon after passing Rott's Nest Island the steamer 
arrives at Fremantle, the port for Perth. Popu- 
LATION, 24,000, Horeis: Australia; Fremantle. 
Visit Rott’s Island, Mount Eliza, Deep Dene Caves. 


Rail, 12 miles to Perth, the administrative capi- 
tal. Popuatiox, 40,000. Horets: Esplanade; 
DeBaun's. Perth has several fine public buildings, 
and is situated amidst picturesque and very 
beautiful scenery. Hay Street is the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare, St. George's Terrace the 
fashionable promenade, Visit the Museum, Zoo- 
logical Gardens, South Perth, Darling Quarries, 
Kalayamba Vineyards, Perth Park, Cremorne 
Gardens. 


The Eastern Gold-fields. 


From Pertn,—Expre:s daily (except Saturday), 
at 7-30 p.m., in 174 hours; and fast train daily 
at 3-30 p.m., in 18} hours, to Kanooriig; from 
Kalgoorlie, 3 p.m, and 10-30 p.m. Fare, £3 2s. 3d; 
£1 18s, 10d. 


From Fremantle the line runs up the Swan 
River valley on the north bank of the stream. Soon 
after passing Subiaco (10 miles) it ascends from 
76 feet to 107 feet, then runs down into Perth, 
38 feet, thence the line runs through East Perth, 
and on over practically level country to Midland 
Junction, 22 miles; whence a line runs to Gerald- 
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ton (see below). From the junction the main line 
runs via Swan View to Chudlow's Well, 21 miles, 
but there is a loop through the timber district. 
also (21 miles) via Smith's Mill, Mahogany Creek, 
and Sawyers Valley, attaining a height of 1,031 
feet at Mundaring, 11 miles. On to Clackline, 63 
miles, the junction for Newcastle, 14 miles to the 
north, On 11 miles to Spencer's Brook, junction 
with the Albany line. Here the line turns north 
for 6 miles to NorTHam, whence a line continues 
north, 33 miles, to Goomalling. From Northam 
the trunk line east ruus across the gradually 
ascending plateau to (167 miles) Hine's Hill (Buff.), 
822 feet; 248 miles, Southern Cross (Buff.), 1,163 
feet. It was from this place that the exploring 
parties for the untracked desert lund departed, 
and thence prospecting parties still set forth for 
the south-east district. Hott: Southern Cross. 
| Camels and Afghan drivers may be engaged for 
expeditions into the interior. 309 miles, Boorabin, 
1,893 feet (Buffet); 350 miles, Ubini, 1,495 feet: 
358 miles, Caloolie; 363 miles, Coolgardie, 1,400 
feet. Porunation, 6,000. Hoteis: Grand; 
Coolgardie Club. Cremorne Theatre, The town 
area is four miles, in the midst of the gold-fields 
and the desert. Bailey Street is the main 
thoroughfare. re 

Coacn to Bonnie Vale; to Carbine, £1 2s, 6d.; 
to Carnage, £1 12s, 6i.; to Cement, 17s. Gd, ; te 
Esperance, £3 10s; to Horse Rock, 103. 
Howlett's, £4 103.; to Kunalling, 7s, 6d. 
Mexico, £1 17s. 6d.; to Mulline, £4; to 
£3; to Pinnier, £1 158.3 to Redhills, £1: 
Waverley, £2 2s, 6d.; to Widgamooltha, £1 10s.; 
and to Woolubar, 12s. 6d. 

On across the desert past Gunga, Mungari, 
Kurrawang, and Binduli (24 miles) to Kalgoorlie, 
formerly Hannan’s. HoTEts: Railway ; Palace; 
Horse Shoe, From Kalgoorlie there is a loop line 
round Great Boulder and Boulder City, continu 
ing to Lake Side, 7 miles. A branch runs to 
Kanowna, 12 miles, but the main line is continued 
north to Mezizs, 80 miles, whence it is projected 
to Mount Malcolm and Leonora, Fast train daily 
in 4 hours to Menzies, thence coach to Diorite, 
£2 2s, Gd.; to Kunanalling; to Lake Way, 
£7 15s, ; to Laverton, £3 12s. 6d. ; to Lawlers, £43 
to Mulwarrie, £1 5s.; to Speakman’s, £3 23. 6.; 
to Ullaring, £1; and to Windinnie; there are 
tracks also to Niagara, Tampa, Redeastle, Mount 
| Margaret, Pindinnie,Yerilla, and Mount Catherine. 


to 
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The Northern Gold-fields. 

Fremantle to Geraldton by steamer, £2 and £1; 
or by railway from Fremantle and Perth via 
Midland line, 318 miles; fare, £2 10s. 11d, and 
£1 16s. 8d. \ 

The route to Midland Junction is as described 
above. There the Midland line runs north via 
Janebrook to Chandalla, 32 miles, and having | 
reached the 500 feet plateau runs along that to| 
Moora (Buff.), 198 miles, whence Giles's route of 
1875 runs east to Lake Moore, Mount Churchman, 
Lake Giles, and Canegrass, on the Kalgoorlie- 
Menzies line, The railway again ascends, and at 
Marchagee, 140 miles, attains its highest point, 
1,069 feet, It then turas westward towards the 
cnast, passing Yandanooka, 204 miles ; Minginew, 
217 miles; Strawberry, 230 miles, running straight 
fr the coast and down the ridge. Dongara, | 
253 miles, 29 feet; thence along the coast to! 
Bookara, Walkaway, and, 296 miles from the 
jnnetion, Geraldton (Club Hotel), a prettily | 
situated port, The line runs further north, 34 
niles, to Northampton, The Eastern line runs 
from Mullewa Junction, 8 miles from Geraldton, 
into the interior, reaching Moonyooka, 13 miles 
from Geraldton, 251 feet ; Northern Gully, 25 miles, 
416 feet; 65 miles, Mullewa, 905 feet; 83 miles, 
Pindar, 1,075 feet ; 114 miles, Wurarga, 1,174 feet ; 
128 miles, Wolla Wolla, 1,004 feet; 139 miles, 
Yalgoo, 1,031 feet (Horet: Emerald; Rallway 
Buffet), the centre for the Yilgarn fields. 

Coach from Yalgoo to Berringarra and Billaba- 
long, fortnightly ; to Boolardie, £2 15s. ; to Field's 
Im, £1 5s.; to Meoyla Meka, £1 10s,; Melville, 
5s.; Mileura, fortnightly ; to Milly Milly, £4; | 
Mount Aubery, fortnightly; Mount Gould, New 
Forest, etc.. fortnightly ; to Nowes Nest, 10s.; to 
Shadow of Death (Sundays), 12s. 6d; Thundelarra, 
£15s,; and to Wooeleen, ete. 

On to Wagga-Wagga, 166 miles; to Nannow- 
tharra, Murrum, Yowergabbie, and Mount Mag- 
Ret, 216 miles, 1,400 feet, whence coaches run to; 
Black Range, £2; Lake Darlot, £4 15s; Lawler’s, 
£3 10s; Warracootharra, £1, From Mount 
Magnet the line turns north, runs across Lake 
Austin, past Moyagee and Day Dawn to Cue, 262 
miles from Geraldton, and about 1,500 feet abovesea 
level, whence the line is to be continued north to 
Nannine, about 60 miles, at present served by 
coach daily; fare, £1. Coaches run also to Abbott's, 
£2 10s; Burnakoora, £2; Cork Tree Flat, 103.; 
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Gabanintha, £1 10s.; Meekatharra, £1 15s; Min- 
deroo, £3; Munara Gully, 12s. 6d.; Peak Hill, 
£4108; Quinn's, £110s.; and Tuckanarra, 10s, 


Southern Routes. 

The South-Western Railway runs from Perth, 
near the coast, to Busselton, 149 miles, with 
branches to Bunbury and Rockingham on the 
coast, and to Collie and Bridgetown inland. ‘This 
line Is through the Yarratimber country. ‘The chief 
stations are, distant from Fremantle: Armadale, 
81 miles; Mundijong, 41 miles, or Jarradale, junc- 
tion with line from the forest on the hills east to 
the little port of Rockingham, Pinjarra, 66 miles 
(Buff.). Brunswick, junction for the line, 25 miles, 
to Collie; Picton Junction, for the branch to Bun- 
bury, 4 miles; Donnybrook, 144 miles; Bridgetown, 
186 miles, 

For Albany the route from Fremantle is as de- 
scribed above (Eastern Gold-ficlds route) as far as 
Spencerbrook, thence 280 miles to the south. 
Train daily ench way in 23 hours, mail weekly in 
18 hours. York, 90 miles, junction for Greenhills, 
14 miles. Beverley, 110 miles; between Cuballing 
Pool and Wolwolling, at about 174 miles, the line 
attains its greatest elevation, 1,115 feet. Wagin, 
205 miles (Buff); Mount Barker, 314 miles (Buff.); 
Torbay Junction, 348 miles, branch line to Den- 
mark on Rateliffe Bay; Albany, 352 miles (porv- 
LATION, 3,700; noreL: Freemason’s), a beautiful 
town on King George's Sound. Visit Middleton 
Beach, Mount Clarence, Little Grove, Princess 
Royal Harbour, St. John’s Church, the Old Gaol, 
the Yarrow Forests at Denmark Mills, Torbay, 
etc, The country surrounding Albany is very 
beautiful. 


QUEENSLAND. 


This colony is situated in the north-east corner 
of the Australian continent; and until the 10th 
December, 1859, formed part of New South Wales, 
lying along the coast round Moreton Bay, to the 
north of Sydney. Its name was bestowed by 
Queen Victoria. Beginning at Point Danger, on 
the coast below Brisbane, the boundary line fol- 
lowssomeranges of hills in lat. 29°S.; then follows 
this parallel to the meridian of South Australia, 
in long. 141° E,; then turnsnortherly to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria.,( (This |part was traversed by 


Landsborough, who, starting from Brisbane, in | 
1882, crossed to Carpentaria, and returned to the 
River Darling. The country in York Peninsula, 
near Cape York, was first explored hy Kennedy. 
The highest points are Mount Dalrymple, 4,250 
feet; Chooreechillum, 5,400 fect; and Wooroo- | 
nooran, 5,400 feet. | 

At the northern extremity of the peninsula, | 
off Cape York, is Thursday Island, in Torres | 
Strait, facing New Guinea, with Port Kennedy, a | 
place of call for the Eastern and Australian and | 
British India mail, &c., steamers, 1,438 miles from | 
Brisbane; having a fine harbour, the centre of the | 
mother-of-pearl and béche - de - mer fisheries. 
About one-half lies within the south tropic, the 
coast being lined with the Great Barrier coral 
reef. In the settled districts, further south, 
summer lasts from September to March; with an 
average heat of 85°; winter from June to Septem- 
ber, at the S.W. monsoon. Flowers and fruit 
through the year. Ang, 668,000 square miles, or 
nearly four times that of France. It has a long 
coast line of 2,550 miles. 

Poputatioy, in 1891, 393,817, Estimated, in 
1895, at 460,550, About 8,500 Chinamen are in 
the colony. One of them (Alderman Chiam), | 
when elected a member of the Maryborough Cor- 
poration, returned thanks to the worthy and 
independent electors of this rising borough, In a 
neat speech in “ pidgin" English. The native 
population is roughly estimated at 20,000. 


BRISBANE, 

so named upon its foundation, 1825, after the then 
Governor of New South Wales, stands upon a 
bend of the River Brisbane, 25 miles from More- 
ton Bay, where Captain Cook anchored, 1770. It 
is the capital of the colony and seat of govern- 
ment, in lat. 27° 30/8, Moreton Bay, lying inside 
Moreton Island, is 60 miles long by 20 miles wide, 
and is dotted with islands. The Rivers Brisbane, 
Logan, Arrowsmith, with two others, fall into it, 

Popuration within a five-mile radius, 119,428. 

The city, divided into North and South 
Brisbane, Kangaroo Point, and Fortitude Valley, 
is rapidly extending. South Brisbane is a 
separate municipality, 
all on the north side of the river, are: The Houses 
of Legislature, not far from the colossal Treasury 
Buildings; Opera House; Museum; Custom 


The principal buildings, | 
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House; Roman Catholic Cathedral; St. John's 
Episcopal Cathedral Church; Presbyterian 
Church (Wickham Street); Wesleyan Chapel 
(Albert Street); Royal and Gaiety Theatres; 
Queensland National Bank, London. Bank of 
Australia, and several other banking and similar 
buildings; Brisbane Newspaper Co.'s and Tele- 
graph Newspaper Offices; new Victoria [ron 
Bridge, over 1,000 feet; large new docks; Botanic 
Gardens and Queen's Park, near Government 
House; Bowen Park and Exhibition Building. 

Hoters.—Metropolitan ; Gresham; Queen's; 
Royal; Lennon’s; Bellevue; Imperial; Grand; 
Excelsior, 

TeLeorarns.—Brisbane is united by telegraph 
with Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, &c., with 
England, via Port Darwin, and with Kimberley, 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria, A cable is laid to 
New Caledonia. Charges: In the colony, 1s. for 
10 words and 1d. per additional word; New South 
Wales, 2s,, and 2d.; Victoria and South Australia, 
38., and 3d; Western Australia and Tasmania, 
4s, and 4d; New Zealand, lls., and 1s. 1d; 
Europe, 9s. 5d. per word. 

PostacE: Town letters, 1d. per 40z; inland, 
and to Australasian Colonies, 2d. 

STEAMERS.--Peninsular and Oriental Co. (Agents, 
Parbury, Lamb, & Co.), Orient Line (Agents, 
B.D, Morehead & Co.), both via Sydney; New 
Zealand Steam Shipping Co, via Hobart (Tas- 
mania) and Cape of Good Hope; Shaw, Saville, 
and Albion Line, via Hobart and Cape of Good 
Hope. British India Line, monthly, 12,135 miles 
| (Agents, The British India and Queensland Agency 
| Co, Limited), via Thursday Island, in Torres 
Strait, Batavia, and Aden, Australasian United 
| Steam Navigation Co.; Steamers to the northern 

ports and to Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart, Fiji, nd 
w Caledonia, See also Routes 30, 38, and 44. 
| Bayks.—Union Bank of Australia; Bank of 
New South Wales; Australian Joint Stock Bank; 
Bank of Australasia; Commercial Banking Co. of 
Sydney ; Qucensl:ind National Bank; London 
| Bank of Australia; Royal Bank of Queensland; 
| Commercial Bank of Australia; English, Scottish, 
| and Australian Chartered Bank. 

Cruns.—Queensland; Jonsonian. 

Consvis.—Resident, for all principal European 
countries(except Russia and Spain), for the United 
States, Japan,and)the Hawaiian Islands, 
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Neweravers. — Brisbane Courier; Observer; suitable for houses, ships, bridges, railway sleep- 
Telegraph — dai Queensiander, and several ers; blue gum, violet wood, tulip wood, silk oak, 
hers, weekly and monthly. Pugh's Queensland | satin, and yellow woods. At the Colonial Exhibi- 
Almanack, __‘ tion numerous specimens were shown. 

GoverNom AND ComMANDrR-IN-Citer.—Ilis ha 

; : 4 CortToy anv Sucar.—Many districts of Queens- 
Excellency Major-General Sir H. C. Chermside, | 
GCMG_R. land are fitted for the growth of sugar andeotton. 

Lectative Councit (thirty-nine members). A sample of cotton sent to Manchester was 
Lagislative Assembly (seventy-two members). reported to equal the Sea Island, and a good yield 
Bisuor or Brispaxe.—Rt. Rev. Dr. Webber. | per acre could be obtained, but for some reason 


Pictiecas Carsotic Ancupisior.—Most Rev. Dr. the cultivation has not been actively prosecuted. 
anne, 


.Un the other hand the production of sugar 
THE COLONY OF QUEENSLAND. has increased steadily, and in 1895 attained 
Propucts.—Gold, tin, copper, bismuth, lead, "92,000 tons, the chief obstacle having heen the 
| ‘Iver, antimony, iron, plumbago, manganese, | diticulty of getting cheap and suitable labour, 
1 opals, and coal. Gold was found, 1867, at Gympie ' which is now provided from Polynesia. 
| Creek, between Brisbane and Maryborough.!  Fisyertes.—Dugong fishing is carried on with 
There are now some twenty-five gold-fields in| success along the coast, to which the dugong 
work, and the yield, 1867 to 1896, has been comes to feed on the sea-grass, Its oil is said to 
19,558,605 oz.,valueabout £37,000,000, Copper has te equal to cod liver. A full-sized fish is 11 feet 
lwen worked at Clermont, Mount Perry, and Clon- | hy 10; it tastes like veal or pork; and the bone 
curry, but mining is now nearly suspended. Iron, js as solid as ivory. The oysters are famed 
though abundant, has not yet been worked. But) throughout the Australian Colonies, and are 
the wealth of the country also largely consists in| extensively cultivated and exported. Of béche- 
its rich, wide-spreading plains and uplands, as qc-mer (‘Torres Straits) 50 tons, and of pearl- 
Darling Downs, Waterloo Plains, Fitzroy Downs, | shells 877 tons, were exported in 1895, 
ete, Darling Downs, for instance, are 120 miles | Woor..—This isstill, and will probably continue 
hy 50 miles in extent, with a rich, black, well-' tohethe great staple production, though it is now 


watered soil. They yield the staple exports, wool, ' found that’ there is more gold in Queensland 
tallow, hides, and preserved meat. i 


Its horses furnish a plentiful supply of good 
thoroughbreds, called ‘* Walers,” for the cavalry 
Temounts in India. Crocodiles are not uncommon 
in the remoter rivers. 

The east side of the Dividing Range is adapted 
tothe growth of grain and fruit. Wheat, Indian 
corn, oats, barley, and potatoes are the chicf 
crops raised on the scrub lands when cleared of 
timber; the cost of which is about £4 an acre. 
They require no manure for years. Along the 
coast, east of the main range, the hill slopes and 
valleys are favourable to the growth of sugar, 
coffee, rice, cotton, tobacco, and other products 
of India and the tropics. Here and there, arrow- 
root, pine-apple, banana, peach, and most tropical 
fruits; also, mulberry trees, for silk-worm cul- 
ture, have been raised with success, 


than in any other colony, The new process of 
freezing meat has caused many cateases to be 
exported that would formerly have been boiled 
down. 7. 

Lanp.—The Crown Lands Act, passed in 1884 by 
the Assembly, provided for a rapid survey of agri- 
cultural reserves, in the best localities, near the 
principal townships, and where water car 
can be obtained on the shores of bays and rivers. 
Under this Act, grazing land, from 2,560 up to 
20,000 acres, can be had at an annual rent not 
under 4d. per acre, to be fenced within 2 years, 
‘after which a lease for 30 years may he had. 
| Agricultural farms can also be had, of 320 to 
1,280 acres; minimum rent, 8d. per acre; lease, 
50 years. Ox Homesteads” (not over 160 acres) 
may be had cheaply, on lease of 7 years,acquirable 
frechold on easy conditions after 5 years. In all 

TrrpeR.—Among the timbers are the Moreton | oases) continuous bond side residence is an absolute 
Bay pine; the Bunya Bunya pine, sometimes | condition, but the residence on the first two 
200 fect high; red cedar, one of the best manu- holdings may be by a bailiff, on the latter by 
facturing woods in the colony; the iron bark, | owner only, 


ge 
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Land Order Warrants are issued by the Agent-{ municipal buildings and good hotels; STANTHORPE 
General in London to British subjects not having | (POPULATION 1,000), formerly rich in tin mines; 
previously resided in Australian Colonies, who} WaLLANGaRRA, the changing station for New 


must pay the full cost of passage of themselves 
and family. Free and assisted passages are also 
granted to certain classes, and the arrangements 
are under the control of the Agent-General. 


Sraristics.—In1901, the revenue was £4,403,225; | 
det, £38,272.627. About 2,801 miles of rail were 
open, and 10,000 miles of telegraph. Acres under 
crop, about 286,000,000, chiefly wheat, maize, oats, | 
cotton, sugar, potatoes, Stock of horses, 462,119; | 
cattle, 3,772,707; sheep, 10,030,971. Shipping, in| 
and out, 6,841 of 853,510 tons, Value of exports 
and imports, £15,625,605; among the former are | 
wool, tallow, gold (835,553 ounces), tin, preserved | 


meat. Post Offices, 1,033. Banking deposits of | 
local banks, £13,420,173, Savings Bank deposits, 
£4,013,819, 


Rattwars.—In all, 2,801 miles are open; the 
thirteen systems being classed under two divisions, 
the Southern and Central, 1,832 miles, and the 
Northern and Carpentaria, 547 miles, The projected 
lines, not yet authorised, will unite several of the | 
systems which are now isolated. 

The principal lines of the first division are the 
Southern and Western, and the Central, 

The Sauthern and Western Line, about 600 miles, 
runs from Brisbane to Charleville westward, and 
from Brisbane to Wallangarra southward, The 
principal stations are: ToowonG,a resident suburb 
of Brisbane; IrswicH’ (23} miles), ina fine coal 
mining district, ropuLATION 7,625 (with suburbs, 
14,000). Branch lines: The Fussifern, to Dugandan 
(86 miles), and the Brisbane Valley (45 miles), to Esk, 
ina grazing district. Toowompa principal. town | 
of the Darling Downs (PoruLATIoN about 10,000), | 
from which a branch of 34 miles goes to Crow’s 
Nest; Gowrie Junction (for Pittsworth, 29 miles 
distant), where the Southern Line branches off; | 
Yeulba, a central point of traftic, coach to Sr. | 
GronaR, @ pastoral town of 1,000 people; Roma | 
(POPULATION 2,400) and CHARLESVILLE (POPULATION 
1,700), the present terminus. Continuations are 


South Wales. 

‘The Sandgate Line runs from Brisbane (123 miles) 
to SANDGATE (POPULATION nearly 2,000), a favourite 
bathing, fishing, and boating place on Moreton 
Bay, Nundah is the junction for 

The North Coast Line to Gympie, Maryborough, 
Bundaberg, &c. The chief places are: Gyarie 
(107 miles from Brisbane), roruLation 8,000, the 
centre of an alluvial and reef gold-mining country, 
which up to the end of 1895 had produced 2,036,380 


j ounces (the output tends to decrease); Kilkivan 


Junction (for Kilkivan gold-fields); Mungar Junc- 
tion, where a line of 46 miles goes off to GayNpait 
(coaches to Mount Perry (below) and Efdsvold 
gold-fields); Yengarie, in a considerable sugar- 
growing locality; ManyroroucH, a populeus 
(10,000) and prosperous town, with several large 
sugar factories and timber mills; Howard, with 
coal mines; ‘Isis Junction, where a branch runs 
off through the Zsis Scrub sugar-planting district to 
Childers and Cordalba; Buxpanena (POPULATION 


| about 5,000), on the Burnett, 10 miles from the sea, 


a prosperous place, with large sugar refineries, 
saw mills, foundries, and good hotels. From 
Bundaberg there is a line of 66 miles to Mouxt 
Perry, in the midst of large mineral deposits, 
iron, gold, copper, silver, lead, and coal, much of 
which are undeveloped. A line Is also in progress 
from Bundaberg to GLapsTone (a port with a 
fine harbour), eventually connecting Brisbane with 
Rockhampton and the Central Railway. 

The South Coast Line, from South Brisbane to 
Beenleigh, Southport, Beaudesert, and Nerang. 
BreN-ricH (24 miles), on the Albert River, is a 
small but flourishing town in a rich cane-plenting 


‘district; SourHPor, a sea-side resort and port 


on Nerang Creek. 
The Cleveland Line, of 24 miles from South Bris- 
bane to Cleveland, on the const, a watering place 
with very fine osster beds. 
The Central Railway, Rockhampton to Long- 


projected and partly in progress to Windorah, and | reach, 425 miles, is intended eventually to ron to 
to Cunnamulla and Thargomindah. | Boulia, on the Burke River, with a branch north- 

Principal stations on the Southerniine: Warwick | ward to Hughenden, on the Northern Railtcay, The 
(PoruLation 4,000), in the heart of the richest |chief stations are: Kabra (for Mount MoraaN, 
agricultural district of Queensland, with fine ln4 miles off, (a goldauining town of about 4,500 


} 
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iohabitants); EweRAtp, with branch lines to 
Springsure (41 miles) and to CLERmonr (61 miles), 
the latter in a coal-mining and rich alluvial gold 
district, with a PorULATION of 1,800; WitTuERrs- 
HELD, where sapphires and other gems are 
obtained; BARCALDINE, large sheep and cattle 
district, POPULATION 2,500, 


On the Northern Division the principal system is 
the Northern Railay, from Townsville to Hughen- 
‘en, 236 wiles, proposed to be continued to the 
rich mineral district of which Cloncurry is the 
centre, Chief stations: TowNSVILLE (POPULATION 
12,000), a port on Cleveland Bay, with a large 
export trade in wool, gold, frozen meat, and sugar; 
g00d public and other buildingsand hotels; Cuar- 
meas TOWERS, POPULATION about 5,000, the centre 
ofanextensive gold-field, which has now yielded 
about 84 million ounces; HUGHENDEN (ropuLA- 
ios 1,500), in a fine grazing district. Coaches 
hence to Cloncurry, Winton, and Richmond. 


From Mackay a line of 22 miles, with a branch 
of 8 miles to Eton, goes to Mirami. Mackay Isa 
seaport on the Pioneer River, 625 miles north of 


sugar district of Queensland, and is also the port 
for the Mount Britten, Eungella, and Yatton gold- 


fields, and Mount Orange and Mount Gotthard | 


copper mines. Porvzatiox, nearly 5,000, with 
many sugar factories. 


The Bowen Line, 48 miles, runs from Port 
Desisox (rorULATION 1,000), 725 miles north of 
Brisbane—in a coal district with an export trade 
incattle and frozen meat—to Wangaratta. 


The Cairns and Herberton Line, of which as yet 
only 47 miles are open to Mareeba. Caikxs 
(ropuLaTion 2,000) a seaport near Trinity Bay, 
900 miles north-west of Brisbane, 
lands, 
south; 
berton 
mines. 


The Cooktown Line, 67 miles to Laura. Coox- 
Town is a seaport (PoruLATION 2,300, with some 
800 Chinese) on Endeavour River, an arin of the 
sea, nearly 1,100 miles north-west of Brisbane. 
Good buildings and etores; sugar, coffec, and 
tobacco industries; gold, antimony, tin, and coal 
in the district. 


The Mulgrave goldfields, about 30 miles 
country rich in tin, especially at Her- 
(roruzatioy 1,000), where are also silver 


| of 1,400, about half being Europeans. 
Brisbane, in the most extensive and productive | 
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Finally, the Normanton to Croydon Line, 95 
miles, Nox@antoy, near the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on the Norman River, is the outlet for the Clon- 
curry gold and copper mines and the Etheridge 
and Croydon gold-fields, Popurations: Norman- 
ton, under 1,000; Croydon, 1,800, occupied in gold 
mining. 

The following important places are not con- 
nected with railways: GroRGETOWN, on the 
Etheridge River, in a district extraordinarily 
rich in minerals and metals, gold, copper, tin, 
galena and silver, bismuth, &. ‘The principal 
want is capital for development. Coaches to 
Herberton and Croydon; Jounston River or 
GeRaLpton, with several large sugar mills, 4 
mailes from the sea; the sugar is exported to China 
and Southern ports. Steamers to Cairns and 
Townsville; Port Dovctas, in Trinity Bay, 40 
miles from Cairns, with steamers to Brisbane, &c.; 
the centre of a cedar and Kauri pine timber trade; 
Tuvunspay Istanp with Port Kennepy, an island 
| about 400 miles from Cooktown and from Nor- 
manton, Port Kennedy has a mixed roruLaTion 
Regular 
steam communication with London, Singapore, 
Java, Brisbane, &c, Pearl shell fishery, annual 
value over £108,000, 


Fine sugar | 


TASMANIA, 


formerly Van Diemen’s Land, is an istand off the 
south-cast corner of Australia, facing Victoria, 
from which !t is divided by Bass's Straits, 120 to 
| 150 miles wide, across which a telegraph cable to 
| Melbourne was laid, 1859, It is 12,000 miles from 
"England. It averages 170 miles by 160, with a sur- 
face of 26,200 square miles, or 16} millions of acres, 
about the size of Ireland. There are 18 counties. 
The coast is broken by deep bays and inlets, 
with good harbours, and fifty-five islands, mostly 
in Bass's Straits. A granitic table-land in the 


interior, of 1} million acres, rises 3,000 fect above 
Here are the principal lakes, and from 
hence the chief rivers flow down to the coast, vi 
the Derwent, down to Hoh: 
Launceston and Port Dali 
hi 


sea level. 


; the Tamar, to 
mple; the Huon, to 
| D'Entreeasteaux Channel; the Gordon and the 
' Arthur, to Macquarie Harbour. There are two 

mountain chains, separated by the central district, 
| with diverging ranges and peaks, rising 5,070 feet 
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high at Cradle Mountain, 5,010 feet at Ben 


Lomond; Mount Barrow, 4,644 feet, and Ironstone | 


Mountain, 4,736 feet. Another high point is Mount 
Wellington, near Hobart, 4,166 fect. They are 
mostly clothed with immense forests. The settled 
districts are chiefly in the centre of the island, 
between the two principal mountain ranges. ‘The 
surface of the island is remarkably uneven, 

Porutation, 146,667, three-fourths born on the 
island. 
having died 1876, aged 73. T 
abolished 1853. 
and orchards in plenty; fine fruit is raised; there 
is goud sport. Wages are high. The climate is 
cool, dry, and bracing. 

HOBART, 


the capital of the Island, on its south side, founded 


nsportation was 


1803, when Lord Hobart was Colonial Secretary | 
is beautifully situated on the slope of the Derwent | 


overlooking a harbour, which admits vessels of 
any 
and cheerful. 


Behind it is Mount Wellington, 


with the basaltic pillars, called Organ Pipes, in 
view. 


The whale fishery has now become ; 
almost extinct. 


Poruation, with suburbs, 34,682. 
8.—Orient; Metropolitan; Carlton; Ship; ‘ 
Good Boarding Houses. Hobart Coffee 


The handsome Government House, on the De 
went, is built of fine white freestone. Government 
Offices; Houses of Parliament; Freemasons’ Hall, 
in Murray Street; Town Hall (a good stone pile); | 
Post-ofice; Museum and National Gallery; St. 
David's Cathedral; St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, and many other places of worship; 
Hospital; Technical Schuol, and other institu- 
tions; banks, markets, breweries, flour-mills, sh’ p- 
yards, theatre. A monument is erected tu Sir John 
Franklin, who was Governor, 1837-43. ‘The first 
stone of the new Cathedral of St. David was Laid 


by the Duke of Edinburgh at his visit, January 
7th, 1868. 


Goverson anv Commaxven-1n-Cier.- IL. E.! 


Sir A. E. Havelock, G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 
Legislative Council (eighteen members); House 
of Assembly (thirty-seven members). Bishop of 
smania, Right Rev. Dr. J. E. Mercer. Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, Most Rev, Dr, Murphy, 


The natives are now extinct, the last | 


Provisions are cheap; gardens | 


e, It is well built, with good houses, clean, | 


It is 420 miles from Melbourne, 650 from | 


ee 
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{ Unirep States Consut.. 

Consus of France, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
| Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Japan, and 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Newsrarens.—Mercury, Tasmanian News, daily. 

Cxups.—Tasmanian; Hobart; Atheneum. 
| Banks.—Bank of Australasia; Union Bank of 
| Australia; Commercial Bank of Tasmania: 
National Bank of Tasmania. 

TELEGRAPH open from Hobart to Launceston, 
Deloraine, &c.; 15] stations, Length of wires, 
2,365 miles, Also across Bass's Straits to Victoria, 
i connecting with the Australian and Home Lines. 
Charges: in Hobart and Launceston, 6d.; in the 
colony, 1s. per 10 words, and 1d. per additional 
word. ‘To Victoria, 2s., and 2d.; New South 
Wales, 2s. 6d., and 2d.; South Australia, 3s., and 
3d.; Western Australia and Queensland, 4s., ami 
4d.; New Zealand, 5s. 6d., and 7d, 

Postacr.—Town letters, 1d. per Joz.; inland, 
2d. Ship lettcrs to Australian colonies, 2d. 
| Sreamers.—Union Steamship Company to 
ydney and Melbourne from Hobart and Laun- 
ceston, also to north-west ports, and to New 
i Zealand. New Zealand Steam Shipping Company 
| and Shave, Saville, & Albion Company for London 
! direct. 


| THE COLONY OF TASMANIA 


‘takes name from its Dutch discoverer, Captain 
Tasman, 1642, who named it Van Diemen’s Land. 
| after the then Governor of the Moluccas. A cou- 
| vict settlement from Sydney, under Lieut. Bowen, 
| was begun, 1803, at Hobart Town, now Hobart; 
to which criminals were sent till transportation 
was abolished in 1853, 

Propucrioxs.—Wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
hay, hops, fine fruit (especially apples and pear>), 
wool, coal, gold, tin, copper, and iron; and 
magnificent timber, from the forest, in the un- 
settled lands on the west coast, under the names 
of blue gum, stringy bark, swamp gum, silver 
wattles, the oak, pino, &c, The blue gum tree 
reaches 330 fect high and 28 fect diameter. In 
specific gravity it beats the English oak or Indian 
teak; is used for house and ship building, railway 
sleepers, fences, and shingles for roofing. The 

wattle bark is used for tanning. The myrtle tree 
| grows 200 fect high and 30 fect round; the Huon 


| 
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pine is excellent for furniture and ship-building. 
Many fine specimens of island timber were shown 
at the Colonial Exhibition. 

CumatE.—The best in Australasia for a health 
resort, not too hot or tov cold, aud extremely 
favourable to European constitutions, with a 
moderate fall of rain, a bright, clear sky, and 
bracing temperature. Snow rarely falls at Hobart. 
Summer, December to February ; wiuter, June to 
Angust, Invalids from India and Australia 
specdily recover their health in this delightful 
island. Mr. J. B. Brown (see his Australia 
for the Consumptice Invalid) praises its warm, 
dry valleys, sheltered among snowy mountains, 
and recommends it as especially adapted for 
invalids who are distressed by a cold English 
winter. 
large proportion of old people is to be found here, 
where more enjoyable days may be had than in 
any other colony; there are no droughts or long 
rains; no dust storms, mosquitoes, or hurricanes. 

Laxp. — About 788,000 acres are cultivated. 
Agricultural lands are sold by auction, in lots not 
exceeding 320 acres each; pastoral, 1,280 acres 
each. Upset price not less than 20s. an acre for 
agricultural land, or 5s. for pastoral, or they may 
be bought by private contract. Grants of waste 
land may be obtained in fee simple, on certain 
conditions; or may be leased in lots up tu 10,000 
acres, The settled districts in the midland and 
south-eastern counties are chiefly rich, open 
downs, or grassy forests of rolling land. 


The average yield of wheat is 18 bushels per 
acre, but 50 may be raised on the best lan 
barley, 224 bushels. Oats grow 7 fect high, and 
took the first prize at the Exhibition of 1862 
Potatoes, 4} tons per acre. In sume svils 15 tons 
have been dug up. Hops are grown, yielding an 
average of nearly 11,000lbs. per acre. ‘The apples 
and pears grown here are magnificent, pears 
having been known to exceed 3}tb. The trees far 
exceed the size attained in Europe, and a single 
tree has produced 50 bushels of fruit in one 
season. Raspberries and black currants also 
thrive remarkably, and imany thousand pounds’ 
worth of jam and apples and pears are exporte 

Mivenais.—Abundance of coal, with gold, tin. 
silver (abundant), and some copper (at Mount 
Lyall). Coal is worked at Fingal, Mount St. 


The death rate is surprisingly low. A| 


i 
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| Nicholas, on the Douglas and Mersey Rivers, and 


at Hamilton, Bituminous coal at Seymour and 
anthracite near Hobart, In 1895-96, 58,3000z8, 
of gold, 20,000 tons of silver ore, 4,236 tons of tin 
ore, and 30,560 tons of coal were obtained. The 
iron ore is impure, and is scarcely at all worked 
Copper mining Is being developed slowly. Guod 
stone and slate are gut. 

Fauxa.—Of about 26 mammals, 12 are peculiar 
to the colony, among these are the tiger-cat 
(dasyurus) and the Tasinanian devil (sarcophilus). 
The platypus is abundant. English pheasants, 
hares, partridges, &e., as well as our fruits and 
vegetables, are acclimatised here. The salmon 
trout has been naturalised with success in the 
beautiful Derwent, which rises in Lake St. Clair, 
2,000 feet above the sea. The rabbit here, as in 
Australia, is a nuisance. 

Ratways.— In all, 618 miles are open, the prin- 
cipal lines being the Launceston and Western, 
Launceston and Scottsdate, and the Main Line. 


The Launceston and Western Line, 99 miles, from 
Launceston to Ulverstone, to be continued to Emu 
Bay. Chief stations: Loxerorp (173 miles), in 
an agricultural, pastoral, and coal-mining district, 
POPULATION 1,200; WestBuRY (35 miles, PorcLa- 
niow 1,200), with tin, iron, and copper ores in the 
neighbourhood, not yet worked; Deloraine (45 
miles, POPULATION 900); Chudleigh, junction of a 
small line to Mole Creek, intended to be continued 
to meet the present short Srahan and Maestris line 
from the west coast; LaTRope (75 miles, PorcLA- 
tro 1,600), near collieries; Devonront (East and 
West, roreLatioy about 2,600), a port on the 
Mersey, with stcamers to Melbourne, Sydney 
Launceston, and Macquarie Harbour; Unver 
STONE, a flourishing seaport (roPULATION 1,200), 
with coach communication to other towns, 

The Launceston and Scottsdale Line, 47 miles; 
near the latter town tin mining is carried on. 

The Main Line, 133 miles, from Hobart to Laun- 
ceston, ‘The chicf stations arc: Newrown (4 
miles), almost a suburb of Hobart (roruLatios 
2,600); Bridgewater (13$ miles), station for Rich- 
mond; Paratta, for OATLANDS (5 miles rail); Ros, 
for Lake Sorell (12,300 acres), 20 miles by good 
road; Campbelltown (91 miles), in a large sheep- 
grazing district; Conara, or Corners (98 miles), 
where the Fingal line to St. Mary's (47 miles) runs 
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off; Evandale, near the junction of the Launces- 
ton and Western Line; and Launceston. This, 
the second city in the island, is on the Tamar, and 
has steam communication thrice weekly with 
Melbourne. Poputation, 18,000, Several Hotels 
and Coffee Palaces. Well laid out, with numerous 
good public buildinga. Electric lighting. The 
neighbourhood is romantic and beautiful. 


NEW ZEALAND, 

in the South Pacific, near the antipodes of the 
British Islands. The authentic discovery of these 
beautiful islands is due to the Dutch commander, 
Abel Jans Tasman, about the year 1642, who 
named them Nova Zeelanda, after a Zeeland at 
home. In 1769, Captain Cook rediscovered Nova 
Zcclanda, surveyed the islands, and finally took 
possession of them in the name of the king of 
Great Britain. He repeatedly anchored in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, from whence he named many 
of the principal mountains, bays, and capes, and 
held frequent intercourse with the natives. 
Cook introduced the pig, also the potato, and other 
vegetables and seeds, which have sinee wonder- 
fully thriven, and contributed to drive out eanni- 
balism, Sperm whale fishing was established as 
early as 1800, on the coast. 

In 1814 the Church Missionaries appeared in the 
islands, about the time of the first regular 
European settlement. It was raised into a colony, 
separate from New South Wales, 1840; the chiefs 
having agreed to submit to the Crown by the 
treaty of Waitangi. Meanwhile, much of the 
land belonging to the northern tribes had been 
nominally purchased by a New Zealand Company, 
established 1839, or taken by squatters; and 
frequent disputes on this head induced the 
Government to buy out the Company, 1852, 
Several bloody fights occurred, notwithstanding, 
between the natives and settlers about the land 
question; in which, especially in 1845-8 and 
1860-69, from 8,000 to 10,000 troops of the mother 
country were engaged, with indifferent results. 
At length the plan was tried of leaving the colo- 
nists, who are well able to take care of themselves, 
to fight their own battles; the troops were with- 
drawn; and the local authorities then engaged 
successfully in operations against the Insurgent 
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chiefs, A wise and equitable policy of treatment 
has been since adopted, to the advantage of both 
parties. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands— 
North Island and South Island—each 520 miles 
long, between latitude 344° and 474° 8., longitude 
166}° and 178}° E., parted by Cook's Strait, a 
noble channel, 160 miles long, and for half its 
length 90 miles broad, but at the eastern end, 
opposite Wellington, it narrows to 16 miles. At 
the further corner of South Island is a small third 
island, called Stewart's Island, divided from the 
mainland by Foveaux Strait. From this circum- 
stance, New Zealand is sometimes described 
as consisting of three islands, and South Island 
is called Middle Island; but this is a misnomer, 
inasmuch as Stewart’s Island is very small and 
unimportant, is scarcely inhabited, and is, in fact, 
apart of South Island. It is therefore left out of 
account, and the islands are properly styled 
North and South only. Area of North Istand, 
44,470 square miles; of South Island, 58,525; of 
Stewart Island, 665 ; total, 104,500. All the best 
harbours are on the cast coast. On the west side 
there is always a long wave of surf. The greatest 
breadth, from Cape Egmont to the East Cape, or 
from Dusky Bay to Otago, is about 250 miles. 
The entire group is of voleanic origin. An exten- 
sive upheaved range of mountains runs longitudi- 
nally through both islands; the highest peak, 
Mount Cook, in the South Island is 12,349ft., and 
nextyto it is Mount Hochstetter, about 11,200ft. 
The highest in the North Island are Ruapehu 
9,195ft., with an extinct crater (now a lake) and 
Mount Egmont, about 8,500ft. The latter is an 
almost perfect cone. There are two active vol- 
canoes, both in the North Island; Tongariro, 
7,515ft, and Mount Tarawera, which broke out 
afresh in 1886, At Rotorua and other lakes are 
hot springs and other evidences of volcanic action. 
The rivers, of which two are over 200 miles long, 
are but partially navigable, owing to bars and 
other impediments. 

The two islands contain sixty-three counties in 
Provincial districts, under elective boards, aud 
one central government at Wellington (page 371) 
instead of the nine separate provinces and Govern- 
ments which existed before 1876. House of 


Representatives, ninety-five, besides four elected 
by the natives, 
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Norra Istanp.—1,Auck/and—capital, Auckland. | 
} 2, Taranaki—capital, New Plymouth, 3, Welling- 
) fon—capital, Wellington. 4, Hawke's Bay—capital, 
| Port Napier, or Napier. Thirty-two counties. 
{South Istanp.—5, Nelson—capital, Nelson. 6, 

Aarltorough - capital, Blenheim, 7, Canterbury— 

capital, Christchurch, 8, Westland—capital, Hoki- 

lika, 9, Otago and Southland—capital, Dunedin. 

Thirty counties, and one in Stewart Island, 

Sort.—New Zealand contains nearly 104,000 
square miles, or 66,560,000 acres of land, rather 
Jes than Great Britain and Ircland, and has 28 
nillions of acres fitted for agriculture, 27 millions 
for pasture, including 36 millions of forests, Land 
isbought at the Land District Offices. The un- 
occupied area of crown lands is 10 million acres. 
It possesses a mountainous surface, striking 
scenery, and some of the finest naval and commer- | 
cial harbours in the world; a fertile soil and | 
bracing climate, in which every English animal | 
thrives, and every English graln, grass, fruit, and 
flower attains full development. Splendid ferns, 
mosses, and shrubs are seen. Linseed and olives 
are being tried with success. Trout from Luch 
Leven, tench, perch, &c., have been introduced 
into the rivers. 

There is a difference of 12° of latitude between 
the extreme points of the islands, and of about 
Win the average temperature, with a difference 
of climate equivalent to the difference between 
England, France, and Spain (F. W. Senior). It 
has no proper wet or dry season; rain does not 
last three days together. 

Rarwars (3} feet gauge).—State Lines, about 
2235 miles of various lines, chiefly along the coast, 
from the capitals of the different counties are 
working. About 164 miles of private lines are 
open, The through line between Christchurch, 
Dunedin, and Invercargill was completed in 1878, 
and is the longest and most important of all. ‘The 
Midland Railway, now in progress, will join the 
cast and west coasts of the Southern Island, from 
Springfield (Christchurch) to Greytown, thence 
northward to Belgrove (Nelson). About 4,700 
miles of telegraph wires are open. 

PoPULATION (1902), about 759,994 (one-fourth in 
Otago), excluding 5,000 Chinese, and about 40,000 
Maoris; the Iatter nearly all in the North 
Island. They are middle-sized, well-made men, 


of olive-brown colour, tattooed, with black hair. 
x 
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Many natives in their way of living conform to 
the settlers, and are keen traders; and they are 
now increasing slowly in number. They send 
four members to Parliament. 

Banxs.—In every town, however small, are 
found branches of the principal banks, and this 
form of business is extremely active in the colony. 
The principal banks are:—Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia; Bank of New Zealand; Bank of Australasia; 
Bank of New South Wales; National Bank of 
New Zealand, 

Propucts, — Among the products are coal, 
copper, iron, stone, lime, clay, gold (first seen 1857), 
wool, meat, the Kauri pine and other timber of a 
fine hard grain; and New Zealand flax (phormium 
fenaz), or wild lax. ‘The Tree Fern grows to 40 feet 
high. It is rich in ferns, &c., and yields abund: 
ance of fish; but there are few birds or wild 
animals, except the rat lizard and wild pig. A 
gigantic bird, the Afoa or Dinornis, which attained 
a height of 12 feet, 1s extinct. Some of its skeletons 
and an egg are to be seen at the Dunedin and 
Canterbury Museums. 

New Zealand has every variety of scenery— 
plaing, valley's, woodland forests covering millions 
of acres, hills, mountains 8,000 to 12,500 feet high, 
voleauic peaks, glaciers, hot springs, lakes (as 
Taupo in the North Island), rivers, and fine 
harbours. Miss Gordon Cumming and Mr. Froude 
have written in enthusiastic terms of the grand 
and unique scenery. The seasons are the opposite 
of ours, January being the hottest, and July the 
coldest, month. Mr. Hursthouse, an old resident, 
author of New Zeuland, the Britain of the South, 
says that it has an English climate, but is dr.er, 
with only about “half the cold of an English 
winter.” It is extremely favourable to health, 
Average mortality, 12 for every 1,000, against 22 
per 1,000 in England, Droughts are infrequent. 
‘There is no fall of the leaf and no real winter. 
‘The North Island, being nearer the equator, is the 
warmer part, Snow is rarely seen in it, and lies 
only a day or two in the South Island; but 
glaciers and perpetual snow may be witnessed 
on the top of the highest mountsins, Another 
recommendation is that the settlers are on the 
whole a superior class to those in the other 
colonies, A curious hot wind, which blows in 
summer along the enst coast, melts the snow on 
the mountains and fills the rivers. It comes before 
rain, 
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Lap Systiv.—The soli is easily worked, and 
is one in which all English grains, grasses, and 
fruits ave reared. Sheep farming on the squatter 
system, which jirst prevailed, is now superseded, 
and the Crown Lands are divided into three 
classes:—Ist, Town Land--sites reserved for 
towns or villages; 2nd, Suburban Land, é.e., land 
in the vicinity of any town lands; 3rd, Rural 
Land, #.¢., land not reserved for towns or villages 
or other public parposes. ‘The first two may be 
sold by auction in sections as fixed by the Land 
Board, the upset price of town lands to be not 
under £20 per acre, that of suburban lands £2 per 
acre, and village lands not less than £3 per acre. 
For rural lands the minimum: price is £1 for first- 
class and 5s. per acre for second-class lands. The 
unappropriated area of Crown lands is about 
20,000,000 acres, As there is no real winter, 
clover and grasses flourish Iuxuriantly, and four, 
five, and even six sheep per acre can be fattened 
all the year round. 

The pursuit of farming in the South Island is 
steadily prospering, and its condition is very 
different from what it isin England. The staple 
product is wool, the export of which amounted in 
1895 to 116,000,000Ibs. The average yield of 
wheat was 28 bushels. The products chiefly grown 
(in the order of importance) are oats, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, and maize. Cost of living about 
the same as in England. Money fetches 6 per 
cent., double the rate in England; and various 
investments of capital are open in the purchase of 
land and estates. Emigrants with money should, 
before leaving England, place their capital in a 
Head Office in London, for transmission to the 
New Zealand branch, where it may lie at good 
interest till wanted, 


Epvcatioy.—This is free and compttlsory as 
regards primary education, and State supported, 
High schools in all the principal towns. The 
central institution is the U: ‘sity of New Zea- 
land, to which Colleges in the larger cities and 
Otago University at Dunedin are affiliated, 

A paper in the Maori language has been brought 
out by one of the Christian chiefs, 

BOOKS ON NEW ZEALAND, &C,—Sir J. E. Alexan- 
der's Incidents of the Maori War, 1860-1. Lady 
Barker's Station Life tn New Zealand, 1872. Colonel 
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Cook's Voyages. Cooper's New Zea'and Settler's 
Guide, FE. Hodder's Memories of New Zealand Life, 
Sir G. Grey's Te Jka a Maui; or, New Zealand 
Researches. C, Hursthouse’s New Zealand, the 
Britain of the South, 2nd edition (a valuable work). 
L, Kennaway's Crusts, a Settler's Fare Due South 
(3. Low, 1874). A. Kennedy's Yao Zealand (Long- 
man), Tyrone Power's Sketches. Col. Mundy's 
Our Antipodes. R. B. Smyth's Ten Months in Fiji. 
Mrs. C, Thomson's Twelve Years in Canterbury, 
A. Trollope's Account of New Zealand (1878). Also, 
New Zealand; or, Incidents of Native Customs and 
Character, by a Pakeha Maori. Lord Pembroke’s 
Old New Zealand (1876). Natural Wonders of New 
Zealand (Stanford). Brigther Britain, or the 
Settler and Maori in New Zealand (Bentley). 
Rev. J. Butler's Yew Zealand, Past and Present. G. 
Rusden’s History of New Zealand. Oficial Hand- 
boak of New Zealand, Our New Zealand Cousins, 
by Hon. Jas. Inglis (“Maori”), 1886. Maor 
Land, published by the Union Steam Shipping Co. 
of New Zealand. The Oriental Line Guide. New 
Zealand, by a Resident (New Zealand Steam 
Shipping Co.). Mew Zealand as it és, by J. Brad- 
shaw. Our Last Year in New Zealand, by Bishop 
Cowie, Climbs in New Zealand Alps, hy Fitzgerald 
(1896). 


1.—Auckland 

is the northern district of New Zealand and of 
North Island; 400 miles in length, from north- 
east to south-west, and nearly 200 miles in 
breadth, at the broadest part, having a coast line 
of 1,200 miles, and an area of 16] millions of acres 
of which abont one-twentieth has been acquired 
by purchase from the natives. 

Auckland, formerly the chief town of the 
North Island, was founded in 1840, and was the 
seat of Government and of the Legislature till the 
transfer to Wellington. It is about 1,300 miles 
from Sydney, and nearly 1,700 from Melbourne. 
Porvtation, 67,226 with suburbs, 

Horgs.—Albert; Waitemata; Masonic; Oram’s; 
Star (Albert Street); Waverley. 

It stands under Mount Eden, on a neck of land 
between two splendid harbours, Waitemata (or 
Hauraki) and Manukau, communicating both ways 
with the Pacific; and has a water frontage of 11 
miles. The chicf buildings are: Government 


Carey's Narrative of the late War in New Zealand. 


Offices, Supreme Court, City Hall, Hospital, St. 
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Paul's Cathedral, St, Sepulchre’s Church, College, 
Scotch Church, Roman Catholic Church, St. John's 
College, Wesleyan College. It has also a Chamber 
of Commerce; Botanical Garden; Institute, with 
the Grey Library; Museum, Opera House, Theatre, 
and Graving Dock. The main artery of the city is 
Queen Street, 
Civss.—Northemn; Auckland; both resident. 


Newsparers.—New Zealand Herald and Evening 
Star, daily. Brett's Auckland Almanac. 


Rariwars. — Northward, to Helensville and 
Makaran; southward, to Te Kuiti and Mokau, 
with branches to Hamilton, Morrinsville, Te Aroha, 
Lichfield, Cambridge, and Te Awamutu. Auck- 
land to Kanohi, 44 miles, Short line,7 miles to 
Onehunga, the western port of Auckland, on 
Manukau Bay, with a porvtatio of 2,800. The 
main trunk line is intended to connect with 
Wellington. 

STeaMERs.—To New Plymonth, Canterbury, 
Nelson, and Wellington. Also (weekly) to Sydney 
(1,800 miles) aud Melbourne (1,650 miles) in eight 
to ten days. 

This county contains excellent harbours, good 
pasture and soil, especially in the Waikato Valley; 
with forests of Kauri pine (for spars) and gum, 
New Zealand flax, coal, manganese, and gold, the 
last found in the Thames Valley, opposite the 
capital, Measures have been taken for the pre- 
servation of the valuable Kauri pine. There are 
many saw mills, and the timber produce of the 
Auckland District is §ths of the whole colonial 
produce. Lake Taupo, at the head of the Waikato, 
isa fine piece of water; near the hot and cold 
springs, as well as mud springs, at Rotomahana, 
among peaks 6,090 to 9,000 feet high. Hote's 
and bath house at Taupo, The eruption of Mount 
Tarawera, one of the peaks of Ruawhia, June 
10th, 1886, considerably damaged the famous and 
unique Terraces. The hot lake is now more active 
than ever. 

Thames, or Grahamstown (roruration 
4,261), an important mining centre, about 40 miles 
south-east of Auckland. Up to now gold only has 
been properly worked. ail in construction to 
Hamilton, 

Gisborne, rorvtation 2,334, on Poverty Bay, 
where Captain Cook first landed. 


2.—Taranaki, 
the western district of the North Island, about 
100 miles in length, by 59 in breadth; has a 
coast line 130 miles, and an ARkA of about 2} 
millions of acres, mostly dense forest. This was 
the scene of the fighting of later years. 


Chief town, New Plymouth, or Taranaki, 
near Mount Egmont, 135 miles from Auckland, 
and 160 miles from Wellington, Porvration 
3,825, many from Devon and Cornwall, in the old 
country. Founded 1840-1, The port or harbour is 
at Moturoa, 2 miles off, and is being considerably 


improved. Sydney steamers now call. 

Horr.s.—Criterion; Imperial; Taranaki; 
White Hart. 

Newsparen.—Herald, 

Ramway.—To Palmerston North (rorcr.a- 
TION 775), whence a private line runs to 


Wellington, 
Mount Egmont (or Taranaki) is a snow-topped 
peak, 8,300 fect high. The province has a rich soil. 
It yields some petroleum, and very pure iron sand 
(found on the shore), excellent for making steel, 


the southern ict of North Island, 200 
miles in length, from north to south, by 80 miles 
in breadth; has a coast line of 300 miles, and an 
AREA of 7 millions of acres. It contains abund- 
ance of pasture and water. Founded 1839-40, 


Chief town, Wellington (the Empire City) 
1,200 miles from Sydney and 1,400 miles from 
Melbourne. First settled by the New Zealand 
Company. Porvtatios, 49,344, with suburbs. 
Capital of New Zealand and the seat of the 
general Government. Principal Buildings— 
Government House and the Mouse of Legislature; 
Government Buildings ; Supreme Court; Post and 
Telegraph Office; two Cathedrals, two Churches, 
and twenty Chapels; College; Colonial Museum, 
in Bowen Street; Botanical Gardens; Oddfellows’ 
and Freemasons’ Halls; St. George's Hall; four 
Theatres; St. Patrick's College. 

Horers..—Oceldental; Empire; Royal; Albert; 
and Victoria. 

It has a fine harbour, 6 miles by 6 miles. View 
of the town and district from Mount Victoria. 
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Lanp Systiw.—The soil is easily worked, and 
is one in which all English grains, grasses, and 
fruits are reared. Sheep farming on the squatter 
system, which first prevailed, is now superseded, 
and the Crown Lands are divided into three 
classes:—Ist, Town Land--sites reserved for 
towns of villages; 2nd, Suburban Land, é.e., land 
in the vicinity of any town lands; 3rd, Rural 
Land, i.e., land not reserved for towns or villages 
or other public purposes. The first two may be 
sold by auction in sections as Gxed by the Land 
Board, the upset price of town lands to be not 
under £20 per acre, that of suburban lands £2 per 
acre, and village lands not less than £3 per acre. 
For rural lands the minimum: price is £1 for first- 
class and 5s. per acre for second-class lands. The 
unappropriated area of Crown lands is about 
20,000,000 acres. As there is no real winter, 
clover and grasses flourish luxuriantly, and four, 
five, and even six sheep per acre can be fattened 
all the year round. 

The pursuit of farming in the South Island is 
stendily prospering, and its condition 1s very 
different from what it isin England. The staple 
product is wool, the export of which amounted in 
1895 to 116,000,0001bs. The average yield of 
wheat was 28 bushels. The products chiefly grown 
(in the order of importance) are oats, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, and maize. Cost of living about 
the same as in England, Money fetches 6 per 
cent., double the rate in England; and various 
investments of capital are open in the purchase of 
Jand and estates. Emigrants with money should, 
before leaving England, place their capital in a 
Head Office in London, for transmission to the 
New Zealand branch, where it may lie at good 
Interest till wanted, 


Epvcation.—This is free and compttlsory as 
regards primary education, and State supported, 
High schools in all the principal towns. The 
central institution is the University of New Zea- 
land, to which Colleges in the larger cities and 
Otago University at Dunedin are affiliated, 

A paper in the Afaori language has been brought 
out by one of the Christian chiefs, 

00K on New Zraanp, &¢,—Sir J. E, Alexan- 
der's Incidents of the Maori War, 1860-1. Lady 
Barker's Station Life tn New Zeatand, 1872, Colonel 
Carey's Narrative of the late War in New Zealand, 
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Cook's Voyages. Cooper's New Zea'and Settler's 
Guide, FE, Hodder's Memories of New Zealand Life, 
Sir G. Grey's Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zealand 
Researches. C. Hursthouse's New Zealand, the 
Britain of the South, 2nd edition (a valuable work). 
L, Kennaway’s Crusts, a Settler's Fare Due South 
(3. Low, 1874). A. Kennedy's Yew Zealand (Long- 
man). Tyrone Power's Sketches. Col. Mundy's 
Our Antipodes. R.B. Smyth's Ten Months in Fiji. 
Mrs, C. Thomson's Twelve Years in Canterbury, 
A. Trollope's Account of New Zealand (1873). Also, 
New Zealand; or, Incidents of Native Customs and 
Character, by a Pakeha Maori, Lord Pembroke's 
Old New Zealand (1876). Natural Wonders of New 
Zealand (Stanford). Brigther Britain, or the 
Settler and Maori in New Zealand (Bentley). 
Rey. J. Butler's New Zealand, Past and Present. G. 
Rusden's History of New Zealand. Oficial Hand- 
book of New Zealand, Our New Zealand Cousins, 
by Hon. Jas. Inglis (“Maori”), 1886, aor 
Land, published by the Union Steam Shipping Co. 
of New Zealand. The Oriental Line Guide. New 
Zealand, by a Resident (New Zealand Steam 
Shipping Co.), New Zealand as it is, by J. Brad- 
shaw. Our Last Year in New Zealand, by Bishop 
Cowie, Climbs in New Zealand Alps, by Fitzgerald 
(1896). 
1.—Auckland 

is the northern district of New Zealand and of 
North Island; 400 miles in length, from north- 
east to south-west, and nearly 200 miles in 
breadth, at the broadest part, having a coast line 
of 1,200 miles, and an Anza of 16} millions of acres 
of which about one-twentieth has been acquired 
by purchase from the natives. 

Auckland, formerly the chief town of the 
North Island, was founded in 1810, and was the 
seat of Government and of the Legislature till the 
transfer to Wellington. It is about 1,300 miles 
from Sydney, and nearly 1,700 from Melbourne. 
PopuLation, 67,226 with suburbs, 

Horers.—Albert; Waitemata; Masonic; Oram's, 
Star (Albert Street); Waverley. 

It stands under Mount Eden, on a neck of land 
between two splendid harbours, Waitemata (ot 
Hauraki) and Manukau, communicating both ways 
with the Pacific; and has a water frontage of 11 
miles. The chief buildings are: Governmeut 


Offices, Supreme Court, City Hall, Hospital, St. 
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Panl’s Cathedral, St. Sepulehre's Church, College, | 
Scotch Church, Roman Catholic Church, St..John’s | 
College, Wesleyan College. It has also a Chamber 
of Commerce; Botanical Garden; Institute, with 
the Grey Library; Museum, Opera House, Theatre, 
and Graving Dock. The main artery of the ci 
Queen Street. 


Ciuns.—Northem; Auckland; both resident. 


Newsparers.—New Zealand Herald and Evening 
Sar, daily. Brett's Auckland Almanac, 


Rartwars. — Northward, to Helensville and 
Makarau; southward, to Te Kuiti and Mokau, 
with branches to Hamilton, Morrinsville, Te Aroha, 
Lichfield, Cambridge, and Te Awamutu. Auck- 
land to Kanohi, 44 miles, Short line, 7 miles to 
Onehunga, the western port of Auckland, on 
Manukau Bay, with a roruLation of 2,800. The 
main trunk line is intended to connect with 
Wellington. 

StgameRs—To New Plymouth, Canterbury, 
Nelson, and Wellington. Also (weekly) to Sydney 
(1,300 miles) and Melbourne (1,650 miles) in eight 
to ten days. 

This county contains excellent harbours, good 
pasture and soil, especially in the Waikato Valley; 
with forests of Kauri pine (for spars) and gum, 
New Zealand flax, coal, manganese, and gold, the 
last found in the Thames Valley, opposite the 
capital. Measures have been taken for the pre- 
servation of the valuable Kauri pine. There are 
many saw mills, and the timber produce of the 
Auckland District is §ths of the whole colonial 
produce, Lake Taupo, at the head of the Waikato, 
isa fine piece of water; near the hot and cold 
springs, as well as mud springs, at Rotomahana, 
among peaks 6,090 to 9,000 feet high. Hote's 
and bath house at Taupo, The eruption of Mount 
Tarawera, one of the peaks of Ruawhia, June 
10th, 1886, considerably damaged the famous and 
unique Terraces. The hot lake is now more active 
than ever. 

Thames, or Grahamstown (rorvratiox 
4,261), an important mining centre, about 40 miles 
south-eastof Auckland. Up to now gold only has 
been properly worked. Rail in construction to 
Hamilton, 

Gisborne, roruLATION 2,334, on Poverty Bay, 
where Captain Cook first landed. 


TARANAKI—WELLINGTON, 
2.—Taranaki, 


the western district of the North Island, ahout 
100 miles in length, by 59 in breadth; has a 
coast line 130 miles, and an AREA of about 2} 
millions of acres, mostly dense forest. This was 
the scene of the fighting of later years. 


Chief town, New Plymouth, or Taranaki, 
near Mount Egmont, 135 miles from Auckland, 
and 160 miles from Wellington. Porvtation 
3.825, many from Devon and Cormwall, in the old 
country. Founded 1840-1, ‘The port or harbour is 
at Moturoa, 2 miles off, and is being considerably 
improved. Sydney steamers now call. 


Hote.s.— Criterion; 
White Hart. 


Newsparer.—/ferald, 


Raitwar.—To Palmerston North (rorcra- 


TIox 775), whence a private line runs to 


Wellington, 


Imperial; Taranaki; 


Mount Egmont (or Taranaki) is a snow-topped 
peak, 8,300 feet high. The province has a rich soil. 
It yields some petroleum, and very pure iron sand 
(found on the shore), excellent for making steel. 


3.—Wellington, 
the southern district of North Island, 200 
miles In length, from north to south, by 80 miles 
in breadth; has a coast line of 300 miles, and an 
AREA of 7 millions of acres, It contains abund- 
ance of pasture and water. Founded 1839-40, 


Chief town, Wellington (the Empire City) 
1200 miles from Sydney and 1,400 miles from 
Melbourne. First settled by the New Zealand 
Company. Porvnatiox, 49,344, with suburbs, 
Capital of New Zealand and the seat of the 
general Government. Principal Buildings— 
Government House and the House of Legislature; 
Government Buildings ; Supreme Court; Post and 
Telegraph Office; two Cathedrals, two Churches, 
and twenty Chapels; College; Colonial Museum, 
in Bowen Street; Botanical Gardens; Oddfellows’ 
and Freemasons’ Halls; St. George's Hall; four 
‘Theatres; St. Patrick's College. 


Horets,.—Occidental; Empire; Royal; Albert; 
and Victoria. 

It has a fine harbour, 6 miles by 6 miles. View 
of the town and district from Mount Victoria. 
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Newsparens.—New Zealand Times and Evening 
Post, daily. 

CLubs.—W' 
resident). 

Raitway.—Wellington to Featherstone, Mas- 
terton, Eketahuna, and Newman; Wellington to 
Palmerston North, Foxton, Feilding, Wanganul, 
and New Plymouth. Wellington and Manawatu 
(private line) 84 miles, 


lington (resident); Central (aon- 


OrFictats.—Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of New Zea The Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Ranfurly, G.C salary, £7,000, 

PREMIER.—Hon, R. J. Seddon, 

Goverswent.—A Lecistative Covncts. (forty: 
four members, and a Horse of REPRESENTATIVES 
(seventy-fonr members, four being Maoris). 


Culer JUSTICE. ir J. Prendergast. 


AGENT-GENERAL 
Reeves. 

Bishors.—Christchurch, Right Rev. Dr. Julin 
Auckland (vacant); Wellington, Right Rev. F. Wall 
M.A., Primates Nelson, Right Rev. C. Mules, MAL; 
Waiapu (Napier), Right Rev. W. L. Williams; 
Dunedin, Right Rey. Dr. Nevill, Reman Catholic 
Archbishop at Wellington, Most Rev. Dr. Redwood. 
Bishop at Dunedin, Right Rev. Dr. Verdon; at 
Auckland, Right Rev. Dr. Lenihan; at Christ 
chureh, Right Rev. Dr. Grimes. 


1x Loxpox.—Hon, W. P. 


There is a University (at Dunedin), to which 
the Colleges at Wellington, Canterbury, Nelson, 
and Auckland are affiliated. Degrees at this 
University are on a level with those granted by a 
University in the United Kingdom. 


The Belmont Viaduct, near Johnsonville, is one 
of the highest timber viaducts in the world. 


Letters, 1d. and 2d. To Great Britain, 24d. 


Wanganui, 134 miles north of Wellington. 
POPULATION 5,936, A girder bridge, 600 feet long, 
over the river. Rutland and other Hotels. Grand 
view from Flagstaff Hill. 

Manchester Block, a fertile tract, 20 miles by 
8 miles, along the River Rangitikei, west of 
the Manawatu Hills; founded, since 1871, by the 
emigrants’ Ald Corporation, headed by the Duke 
of Manchester, Col. Feilding, and others. Chief 


town Feilding; roruLamion 2,945. Foxton, 
Porctation 1,115. 


| Wellington, 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


4—Hawke's Bay, 
on the east coast of the North Island, between 
Auckland and Wellington ; Rea, nearly 8 millions 
of acres, about one-half of which has been acquired 
by Government, The native name is Ahuriri, It 
was part of Wellington till 1858, ‘The climate is 
dry and sunny, and good for weak lungs. 

Chief town, Napier, with an open roadstead 
(improvement works commenced, to cost £300,009), 
370 miles from Anckland and 220 miles from 
Porvratroy, 8,774, including Port 
Ahuriri. Several Hotels. Rail to Wellington 
200 miles, also to Wanganui and New Plymouth, 

Newsrarens.—Herald, Courier, and Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Waipawa (39 miles from Napier). 
Trox, 1,090. 


Porcia- 


‘The soil isa rich pasture for cattle and sheep. 
with good forest timber. Staple product, wool. 
Principal industry, tinned and frozen meat. 


5.—Nelson, 
the northern district of South Island, 160 miles 
in length by 100 miles in breadth, has a coast line 
of 250 miles, and an arEa of over 6} millions of 
acres, Founded 1840, Mount Franklin is 8,000 
feet high. 

Chief town, Nelson, on Blind Bay, a fine har- 
vonr, in Cook's Strait; 130 miles from Wellington 
by sea, and 160 miles from New Plymouth. Porv- 
LATION 7,010. Cathedral; College. Rail to Bel- 
grove, 22 miles, to be joined by the northern branch 
of the Midland Railway, uniting Nelson with 
Greytown, 

Horrrs.--Masonie; Trafalgar; 
Panama. 


Commercial ; 
Newsparers.—Colonist and Evening Mail. 


Gold is mined at Reefton. Porvi.atros, 1,700. 
Coal, iron, and copper are also found. 


Westport, 145 miles from Nelson, on the west 
coast; good port; POPULATION, 2,520. Coal ex- 
tensively worked. Rail to Mokihinul. 

6.—Marlborough, 
a north-east district of South Island, taken out 
| of Nelson, 1859-60; 130 miles by 60 miles, or about 
3millions of acres, It produces wool, gold, copper, 
and coal. Remarkably fine scenery on Queen 
Charlotte and Pelorus Sounds. 


| 


ROUTE 29,—NELSON—MARLBOROUGH—CANTERBURY—WESTLAND, 
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Chief town, Blenheim, in the rich valley of| Akaroa, on Banks Peninsula, was originally a 
the Wairau. PoruLation 3,100. A rail, 18miles, | French settlement, founded by Baron de Thierry, 


is open to Picton. 
Hores—Criterion; Royal; Marlborough, &c. 
Newsvavers. — Mariborough Express; Marl- 
lurough Times. 


Picton, on Charlotte's Sound, in Cook's Strait. | 


Anexcelient harbour. Population, 870. 


7.—Canterbury, 
the middle district of the South Island, 200 miles 
in length from east to south-west, by 70 miles 
inbreadth; has a coast line of 240 miles, and an 
area of 9 millions of acres, 

Chief Towns.—Lyttelton, on the hilly coast 
(PopcLATIon 4,430), With a good harbour and grav- 
ingdock. Christchurch (rorviation 57,041), the 
capital, 10 miles from Lyttelton, but joined to it 
by a rail, opened 1864, It is near Banks 
Peninsula, about 200 miles from Wellington, 
and 230 miles from Dunedin. Founded 1850, by an 
association of Churchmen, headed by Lord Lyttel- 
ton and Mr. Godley; a statue of the latter is placed 
before Christchurch Cathedral. Lyttelton was 
at first called Port Cooper. 

Horgrs.--Collins’; Clarendon; Terminus; White 
Mart; City; Commercial. 


Newsparers.—Ly(telton Times, Press, and Star, | 


daily. Canterbury Times, weekly. 

Sreamers,—New Zealand Shipping Company's 
Direct Line, fortnightly, from London and Liver- 
pool, and others. Shaw, Saville, and Albion Co.'s 
Line, 

Christchurch, on River Avon, in view of the Kai- 
koura Mountiting, a snowy range, 9,000 fect high. 
is regularly laid out, and has, besides the Cathedral 
aud Government Buildings, Canterbury College, 
the Provincial Government Offices, Museum, Club 
Houses, Christ's College, Hospital, Theatre, and 
Opera House. 

Rauwax.—South to Dunedin, 230 miles. North 
to Culverden, 69 miles, via Rangiora (ropuLaTioN 


1,869), with branch to Oxford and Sheffield. | 


Westward to Springfield, intended to join the 
Midland Company's line to Greymouth, &c. 

At the Museum, in the Public Gardens, are 
several perfect skeletons of the apteryx and of the 
moa, a large extinct bird, 8 to 12 fect high. 

On the west is Hagley Park of 400 acres, 
beautifully laid out, 


' 3613, Steamers regularly to Great Britain. 


| Rail, 180 miles, to Waimate (rorcLation 1,286), 


1840, 38 miles south of Christchurch, 

Rail, 14 miles, to Kaiapol (rorunation 1,828), 
with woollen manufactures, 

Kail to Timaru (Grosvenor, Royal, Empire, 
Criterion, and other hotels), a port with a harbour 
of 180 acres; cost of construction, £210,000. Pier, 
formed of massive blocks of concrete. PorvLaTion 


| ina purely agricultural district. 

Canterbury is very mountainous on the west, 
|near the Southern Alps, a range which is 
| 12,350 feet high at Mount Cook, and covered with 
| dense forests. Glaciers are seen hanging down the 
| slope of Mount Cook within 600 fect of the sea 
Hlevel. It was ascended by Mr. Green's party, 
1883, ‘The range contains Pukaki, Wanako, and 
jother lakes. Grazing and farming on the rich 
Canterbury Plains, 2§ million acres, 60 miles wide. 
About 700,000 acres are under crop. Coal is 
abundant at Mount Hutt, &c, ‘The skylark is 
heard here; and there is good sport. A tine coach 
road from Christchurch to Hokitika, over the 
| mountains, 150 miles long. 
| 8.—Westland. 

This district, formerly part of Canterbury, 
lies between Canterbury and the Western Sea. 
‘It is 200 miles long by 30 miles broad. AREA, 
3,000,000 acres, Porvratron mostly diggers in the 
rich gold-ficids among the ravines at Hokitika and 
Greymouth, the produce of which was 164 
millions sterling from 1865 to 1895. Coal, lead, 
silver, and other metals are found. Flax and 
| timber are abundant. 

Hokitika, the capital, 120 miles from Christ- 
chureh, has grown up on a former tract of waste 
land since the gold diseuvery ; and contains Govern- 
ment and town offices, a hospital, four banks, two 

‘ theatres, and 50 public-houses. 

PoruLation, 2,060, Steam to Melbourne, 1,100 
miles, Several hotels, 

Newsrareus.—West Coast Times; Guardian. 

Coach to Springfield, for rail to Christchurch. 
| Greymouth, on the River Grey; porunatiox, 

3,200, A busy coal-mining town, annual output 
over 150,000 tons; rail to Brunnerton connects 
with the new Midland lines for Picton and Nelson 
northwards, aud eventualiy with Springficld and 
| Christchurch southwards, 


BRADSHAW’S OV; 


9.—Otago (including Southland). 
Otago is the southern district of the South 
Island, 160 miles in length by 160 miles in breadth; 
has a coast line of some 400 miles, and an AKxa of 
about 16f millions of acres, 
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Oamaru (the most northern port) has a ropuLa- 
TION of 5,225; Queen's, Globe, and other hotels; a 
good Court House; Churches, &c. Oamaru Mail 
and North Otago Times newspapers. Rail to | 
Dunedin (on Port Chalmers harbour, where | 
large vessels stop), the capital of the district; 230 
miles from Christchurch, and 430 miles from Wel- 
founded, 1848, by Scotchmen of the 
Porucatioy, 52,390 with suburbs. 
Defended by forts. The river has been deepencd. 
Fine offices and warehouses. Government Build- 
ings, Town Hall, Hospital, Asylum, Atheneum, 
Museum, High School, Cathedral; Presbyterian 
Church (graceful spire), and above a dozen other 
churches; Masonic and Oddfellows’ Halls; Theatre 
and Botanical Gardens; wool stores. University 
of Otago; scientific and technical lecturers, sent | 
out by Oxford University, have established mining 
and other centres of instruction. Dunedin is the 
largest, best built, and most important commercial 
city in New Zealand. 


{ 
Moters.—The Grand; City; Criterion; Prince 


of Wales; and many others. 


Newsrapers.—Daily Times (oldest daily in New 
Zealand) and Evening Star, daily ; Witness, weekly 


Rail from Duncdin to Port Chalmers (good har- 
bour and graving dock), 8 miles long; Southern— 
to Balclutha, Invercargill, and Kingston, 216 
miles. Branches about 210 miles 


Union Steamship Co. to Melbourne and New | 


Zealand Ports. 


Gold was discovered here in 1861, and the pro- 
duction since that date to 1895 was 12} million 
ounces, Coal is also found. Chief Gold-fields at 
Wakatipu, Dunstan, Mount Ida, Gabriel's Gully, 
Waitahuna, Alexandra (Clutha). “The Remark- 
ables," singular hills, near Lake Wakatipn. Mount 
Earnslaw, 9165 feet. A sum of £1,000 was 
voted for introducing salmon into the Waitangi, 
Molyneux, and other principal rivers, Green 
oysters have also been imported for breeding. It 
> noted for good stone,- 


‘ are 536 miles east. 


ERLAND GUIDE. 


The Southland portion of Otago, taken out of 
it, 1861, and since reunited to it, extends over £0 
miles by 60 miles, and possesses level pasture and 
good soil. AnkA, 2,000,000 acres. . 


Chief Town—Invercargill, 159 miles by rail 
from Dunedin, on New River Harbour, facing 
Stewart Island, 25 milesdistant. PoPuLatioy, with 
suburbs, 9,996, A short rail to the port. Six 
banks, some of them fine buildings. Albion and 
Royal Hotels. Large export trade, especially in 
timber. 


Rail to Kingston for Lake Wakatipu (magni- 
ficent scenery), Steamers across the Lake to 
Queenstown (several hotels). 


Stewart's Island, at the south corner of New 
Zealand, is occupied by 252 persons. ARga, 425,390 
acres. Two good harbours, Foveaux Stralt, which 
divides it from Otago province, is 23 miles wide. 
Its coast abounds with fish. 


Chatham Islands, belonging to this colony, 
The ropuLation Is 284 Euro- 
peans and 199 Maoris, &c., mostly employed in 
stock-reating and seal-fishing. The climate is cold. 
Another dependency is the Auckland Islands, 
a former whaling station, about 180 miles south: 
covered with good timber. 


New Guinea, first sighted by the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, then by the Dutch, was coasted 
by Dampier, 1699. All the westward of MI° 
longitude belongs to the Dutch, who have claimed 
it since 1828; the country to the east of this is 
again divided by a line sloping from west to cast; 
all to the north of this belongs to Germany, the 
remainder to England. The extent of territory 
occupied respectively is—Holland, 147,550 square 
miles; Germany, 88,840 square miles; England, 
88,457 square miles, slightly less than the area of 
Great Britain (88,774 square miles). It is 1,200 
miles long, with mountains 7,000 to 13,000 teet. 
high. By Letters Patent, October 30th, 1888, thts 
was erected into a separate Possession anc 
Government by the Name of Brit 
Guinea. Port Moresby is the seat of th 
ment, at present-administered by W. M4 
Esq., C.M.G, See @lso Routes 28 and 30, 
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ROUTE 30,—AUSTRALASIA—AUSTRALIA TO CHINA, 


ROUTE 30. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
AvsTRALIAN Ports, Coastwise. 

Perth to Albany, 326 miles; Albany to Adelaide, 
1,010 miles; Adelaide to Melbourne, 508 miles; 
Melbourne to Sydney, 570 miles; Sydney to Bris- 
bane, 570 miles; Brisbane to Rockhampton, 328 
miles; to Townsville, 610 miles; Townsville to 
Thursday Island, 660 miles, Perth to Geraldton, 
218 miles; Geraldton to Carnarvon, in Shark's 
Bay, 319 miles; on 183 miles to Onslow; past 
Condor, and on 340 miles to Broome; whence it is 
252 miles to Derby. Soerabaya (Java) to Derby, 
15 miles, occasional steamers; Derby to Wynd- 
ham, 495 miles; whence it is 260 milcs to Port 
Darwin, and 1,060 miles to Thursday Island, in 
Torres Straits. 

Time.—Coastwise, steaming from Sea Hill to 
Double Island Point to Keppel Bay, 30 minutes; 
on to Capricorn, 1 hour; on to Gladstone, 34 
hours; Bustard Head, 3} hours; Burnett Heads, 
{hours ; Bundaberg, 1 hour; Burnett Heads to 
White Cliffs, 5 hours; Woody Island, 30 minutes; 
Maryborough, 3} hours; Woody Island to Inskip 
Point, 3 hours; Double Island Point, 1 hour ; Sea 
Hil and Rockhampton, 4 hours; from Brisbane 
to Tewantin, 9 hours; Inskip Point, 13 hours; 
Maryborough, 17 hours; Bundaberg, 1 day; 
Gladstone, 32 hours; Rockhampton, 36 hours ; 
Flat-top Island, 2 days 6 hours; Mackay, 2 days 
7 hours; Bowen, 2 days 16 hours; Townsville, 
3days; Dungencss, 3 days 7 hours; Cardwell, 
3days 9 hours; Geraldton, 8 days 12 hours; Port 
Douglas, 3 days 19 hours; Cooktown, 4 days; 
Thursday Island, 6 days; Normanton, 8 days. 
Brisbane to Ballina Head, 15 hours, thence to 
&ydney, 25 hours; Sydney to Melbourne, 40 hours ; 
Melbourne to Adelaide, 40 hours; Adelaide to 
Borda Cape, 8 hours ; to Albany, 4 days. 


Australia to China. 
The “A and E” Route. 

From Sxpwex by steamers of the Eastern and 
Australian Line ; also by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the China Navigation Co. The 
steamers all call at Brisbane, and some at other 
parts of North Queensland. Fare, £39. 

The famous Barrier Reef route is of greater 
interest to the tourist than is the mercantile 
route to and from Australia by the southerit 
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ports, The first port of call coastwise is Rock- 
hampton (328 miles), just north of which the 
Barrier Reef extends. Mackay and Bowen 
aro small ports, then Townsville (610 miles from 
Brisbane), Cairns (100 miles), Cooktown (100 miles, 
the chief port of North Queensland), whence it 
is 460 miles to Samari, in South Guinea, reached 
by oceasional steamer and the Eastern and 
Australian Line. The reef extends northward 
nearly to Cape York, which is about 2,000 miles 
from Brisbane. Midway on Torres Straits is 
Thursday Island, the focal point of the North 
Australian coast traffic, and centre of the Peart 
Fisheries. ‘The peaks in New Guinea are visiblo, 
and Port Moresby, at the eastern extremity of 
the Gulf of Papua, is 305 miles distant. Steamers 
monthly. 

Hong-Kong is 2,660 miles, and the route lies 
westward, past False Cape, along to the Arru 
Islands and past the shore of Dutch New Guinea 
(see Route 27), and then between the Celebes and 
Moluccas, along the west shores of the southern 
Phillipines and Manila (sce page 305), but steamers 
bound north rarely call, thence north-westward 
to Hong Kong, 650 miles (see Route 28). 


The Sulu archipelago to the south includes 
Guam (Ladrones Islands), AREA 850 square miles, 
and some islets, with a total PorpuLaTion of about 
60,000. Chief town, AGANA. 


Another route is from Thursday Island west- 
ward across the Gulf of Carpentaria, between 
Coburg Peninsula and Melville Island, to Port 
Darwin, whence it is 2,440 miles to Hong-Kong, 
almost ‘a straight course, passing Timor, The 
Moluccas, Celebes, Mindanao, and Luzon, by 
the Eastern and Australian and China Navigation 
Companies’ steamers, which sometimes call at 
Manila, See Route 44. 


Another route by North German Lloyd Line, 
Sydney to Herbertshohe (HoTEL: Deutscher Hof) 
and ports of north (German) New Guinca to 
Singapore for llong Kong, etc. 


Most of the steamers in the service were 
specially built, and are properly fitted for the 
tropical voyage. The calls made at the ports aro 
sufficiently long for the tourist to get a glimpse of 
the fascinating life and glorious milieu of the 
“ spice” islands, but ordinarily a break of journcy 
is not allowed on any of the through tickets. 


The West Coast Route, by the Western Aust: 
Steamship Co., from Fremantle, via coast ports 
Darwin, thence to Hong-Kong or Fremantle, 
via Batavia, to Hong-Kong; also between Fre- 


mantle and Singapore by the Ocean Steamship 
} Cox monthly. : 


. 876 
AFRICA. 


‘This continent, with an aggregate area of 
12,000,000 square miles, contains about a quarter 
of the world’s land surface, and comprises some 
twenty distinct countries or colonics, and a 
number of indifferently known and determined 
“ spheres of influence.” 

‘Africa is circumnavigated in both directions by 
the ordinary monthly services of the German 
Fast African (*D.0.A.") Line from Hamburg; 
the fare being (London, via Antwerp) £77 10s. Ist 
and £45 2nd class, For African ports on the 
Mediterranean, see Koutes 17, 18, 19, and 22. 


ROUTE 31. 
MOROCCO. 

‘The overland route is via Gibraltar and 

miles) Tangier, see Route 1, Steamers from 

yon Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, or 
Forwood's Line; other steamers almost daily. 
By Forwood's Morocco Tine to Tan- 
); to Rabat, Larache, Casablanca, Mazagan, 
Kull, Mogador, £12; or return tickets for the 
round voyage of about 25 days, via Las Palmas, 
‘Tencriffe, and Madeira, available months, 
suineas, sailing from Morocco Wharf, Wapping, 
cry Wednesday, calling at Dartmouth for pas- 
senzers on Fri ‘The eteamers stay on an 
average 12 hours in each port, and atford good 
accommodation for tourists, the own 
specially to their requirements by pro 
library, tickets for landing and re-embarking at 
ports, tickets for personally-conducted excursions 
In the ports visited, and accommodation at the 
hotels there. They issue also Letters of Credit, 
payable at their agencies. Address Messrs. For- 
aca Bros. Morocco House, St. Mary Axe, London, 
EC. 

By Papayanni Line, Liverpool to Tangier, fare 
£6, fortnightly. By the Paquet Line from Mar- 
seilles to ‘Tangier, 7th and 22nd of each month, 
fare 100 francs. 

‘Disraxces.-London to-Gibraltar, 1,530 miles; 
to Tangier, 81; to Casablanca, 166; to Mazagan, 
52; to Sufli, 84; to Mogador, 56 miles. 


The Empire (Maghrib-el-Aksa) lies between 27° 
and 36° N. lat., and 1° E, and 11°40! W, long., con- 
taining about 219,000 square miles, and having a 
POPULATION variously estimated between 3 and 9 
millions; about a quarter million are Jews, The 
principal natives are the Moor descendants of 
‘Arabs, the indigenous Kabyles and Berber tribes, 
and negro slaves. Morocco is an agricultural 
country, very fertile where cultivated, and in the 
wilder parts game abounds, The exports value 
£1,161,000; and the imports about the same. 


BRADSHAW’S OVER 


AND GUIDE. 


Reicsixe SOVEREIGN.—-His Sheerifian Hizh- 
ness the Sultan Mula!-Abd-el-Aziz, succeeded 6th 
Tune, 1894, 

Moxey.—An ounce of 4 blankeels, or 96 floos = 
5:18 pence. Currency: Silver dollar, 4 and } dol- 
lar, tenth dollar, or sibowia; twentieth, small 
sibowia. The French 5 fr. piece, Spanish and other 
dollars. the peseta, and 25 okeat, or ounce of flovs, 
are used. 

Wercuts.—The quintal, 100 Ibs. = 118 Ibs. av. 

Laxouace.—Arable, differing from that of Syria ? 
in pronunciation, being harder. See page 138. 


‘Travet.—There are no railways or roads: 
sporting and other partiescamp out. The country 
is safe, except in the hill districts; it has many 
remains of extinct civilizations, and plenty of 
game, The climate is excellent, and, generally. 
the land is in every way one of the best tracts in 
Africa.* 

Hixts.—Photographers are regarded with great 
suspicion ; it is rude to stare at or point out with 
the finger any person or holy place; a light shou! 
not be blown but snuffed out. Preface any re- { 
quest with * Djed lee afia” (Give me peace); aul | 
thank by saying “Allah ialik satha" (May God 


| reward you), or “Ral! meck A Hah!" (God bless you). ; 


It Is rude to appear to be in a hurry, inquisitiv 
or ostentatious; he calm and impassive, to avoid 
as well as escape from difficulties. 

Booxs.—Bforocco as it és, S. Bonsall, 1892; TH 
Land of an African Sultan, W. B. Harris; Amer? 
the Moors, G. Montbard, 1894; A Roundabout 
Journey, C. D. Warner, 1895; Morocco, Budget 
Meakin, 1900. For Sporting information, Mfv<« 
from a Rolling Stone, by C. A. Payton. 

Tangier (Arab, Tandja). Porvnatiox about 
12,000 (nearly a third Europeax). 

Horses. —Continental; New York; Villa: de 

‘rance ; Colon. 

British Misister—Sir A. Nicolson, Bart. 


K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.M.G. The Legation is just 
south of the Great Mosque. 

British CONSULATE 

Usirep States Coxsur.-Genzrat.—S. Re 
Gummere, Esq. 
‘Tangier is very picturesquely situated 
ound at the west side of the Bay of Tangier. 
and the town is anattractive 


on rising 


st 
‘The climate is good, 


# Th¢ country, is How, January, 1903, 
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winter resort, but it remains essentially criental. 
The strects are narrow, crooked, uncleansed, and 
destitute of wheeled vehicles, but crowded with 
motley hordes of Moors, negroes, Jews, and others, 

From the Landing Place the principal thorough- 
fare—sometimes called Main Strect, sometimes 
Rue des Chretiens—runs southward a little, and 
then turns west across the town. Midway, beyond 
the Great Mosque, is an open space called the 
Soko (sékh—a market), this is the business centre, 
with the Post Offices on the north side, and shops 
and cafésnear. The west end of this street is at a 
Gate where, on the open space, the Soko de Barra 
{Bab-el-Sok), the camel caravans from Morocco and 
Fez arrive on Sunday, 

The Palace of the Sultan, Paiace of the Kadi, 
and State Offices are in the north-west part of 
the town, near the hill upon which is the Kasaba 
(Citadel). At times the Kadi may be seen ad- 
winistering justice in the courtway of his Palace. 
Laties may visit the harem of the Kadi (fee, a 
peseta, to porteress—small offerings, such as sweet- 
meats, should be made to ladies of the harem). 

The Mosques are not accessible, 

Excvrsions.—The owlands are now safe for 
touring parties, but the Atlas Mountains are still 
beyond the safe zone, Fez is best visited from 
Tangier, either with a personally-conducted or 
privately-organised party, and may extend to the 
other inland towns as Mek’nes (Mequinez) and 
Marakesh, and require from one week to three 
months, Tetuan, 10 to 12 hours on horseback from 
Tangier, can be made the turning point of a short 
tour ending at Ceuta, 28 miles, where « passport 
is indispensable. Mules, 2} to 3 pesetas a day; 
forage, 2; driver, 1 to 2. Provisions are cheap, 
and camping out inexpensive. Particulars arc 
obtained at first hand in Gibraltar, where the 
stranger should arrange for an interpreter- 
dragoman, The Afosques are generally closed to 
strangers. 

Morocco Ports. 


El Araish, or Larache (roruration 5,000), 
74 miles from Gibraltar, is on a rocky promontory 
at the mouth of El-Kous River, is the Lirus of 
the Romans, and in the Middle Ages it was held 
in turn by Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguese; in 
1830 Austrians landed, but were massacred by 
the tribesmen, Osugcts oF InrErEst—The Soko 


inside the town walls, with Moorish archwa 
the Kasbah quarter, with the official residences 
and prison, H.B.M.'s Vice-Coxsut—L. Forde, 
Esq. 

Rabat, 151 miles from Gibraltar, on the Boo- 
ragrag south bank; Sallee, the infamous corsair 
port, closed to Christains, is on the opposite bank, 
Porvtation of both about 40,009. The town is 
advantageously and picturesquely placed. ‘There 
is a good trade in native carpets. Onyecrs or 
Intenest—The Great Mosque; Hassan Tower; 
the Ruins of Shellah, two miles distant, throush 
orange groves; numerous Tombs and Pilgrim's 
Rests; burial place of the Sultans. H.B.M Vice- 
Consut (in Rabat)—G. E, Neroutsos, Esq. 

Casaptanca, or Dar-al-Baida, 60 miles south of 
Rabat, founded by the Portuguese in the 16th cen- 
tury, on the ruins of Aufa, Pororatron, 18,000. 
It is the rd port, and the town is walled, with 
Rabat, Port, and Marakesh Gates, and pretty 
suburbs, but the surrounding country is flat, and 
affords good, rough shooting H.B.M. Coxsut— 
Allan Maglean, Esq. Vice-Consur—C. L, M. 
Pearson, Esq. 

Mazacan, 10 miles south-west of Azamoor, is 
the smallest port, and has a large export of gr 
It was founded by the Portuguese, and has their 
ancient Court of Justice and Dungeon; the old 
Moorish Prison is under the walls of the battery. 
Sce the Water Tank, and go to Azamoor, an 
interesting oriental town, with a Sanctuary, 
H.B.M. Vice-Coysut—R. Spumey, Esq. 

Sarr1, 84 miles from Mogador, in a bay, a 
walled town of obscure origin, well situated, and 
quite oriental and interesting. Landing is rough, 
owing to the surf. 

Mogador, or Sou-irah (‘the picture’), the 
second largest and most southern open trading 
port, Porunatioy, 27,000. Hori: Goniral 
Palm ‘Irce (4 miles). H. B. M. Coxsut—A. M. 
Madden, Esq. A very healthy but not par- 
ticularly interesting town,with European, Moorish, 
and Jew (Mallah) quarters. ‘There are ruins of 
a Sultan's Palace, and the beginning of the Great 
Forest extending to the Atlas Mountains, with 
boar hunting and good shooting. 

Marakesh (Morocco), the southern capital, is 
144 miles from Mogador, can be reached from 
either Mazagan or Mogador on horseback in five 
days. 
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TO WEST AFRICAN PORTS AND 
ASHANTI GOLD-FIELDS. 


From Liverpool by the British and African and | 


African Steamship Companies.“ Express” service 
on alternate Saturdays to Grand Canary, Sierra 
Leone, Axim, Sckondi, Cape Coast Castle, ACCRA, 
Lagos Roads, and Forcados; returning by the same 
route to Plymouth and Liverpool; hy “ Direct " 
service, alternate Saturdays, taking the same route 
to Accra, thence to Saltpond, Cape Coast Castle, 
Sekondi, Addah, Quittah, Kotonou, Lagos Roads, 
Foreados, Benin, Sapelli, Warra, AKassa, to BRASS. 
Homewards, calling at Assinie, Grand Bassam, 
Monrovia, Sierra Leone, and Grand Canary to 
Liverpool. ‘The “South-Coast” Service from 
Liverpool, alternate ‘Thursdays, to ‘Teneriffe, 
BSekondi, Cape Coast, etc. and on to Bonny, Old 
Calabar, Fernando Po, Cameroons, Batanga, Eloby. 
Gaboon, Loango, Landana, Gahenda, Congo, and 
Loanpa. Homeward, via Ainbriz, Kinsembo, 
Mussera, Ambrizette, Muculla, Banana, Cabenda, 
thence, as outwards, to Plymouth and Liverpool. 
“Opodo” service, alternate Wednesdays, to 1 
eriffe, Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, 
Grand Bassa, Cape Palmas, Lahou, Half Jack, 
Grand Bassai, Assinie, Half Assinie, Axim, Cape 
Coast Castle, Accra, Bonny, New Calabar, and 
Orono. Homewards to Accra, and, as outwards, to 
Liverpool. Southern * Windward” service from 
Liverpool on Thursdays to Madeira, Teneriffe, 
Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Rufisqne, Bathurst, 
Conakry, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Dixcove, Adjuah, 
Sekondi, Chama, Elmina, Cape Coast Castle, 
Anamaboe, Appam, Winnebah, Accra, Pram Pram 
Bey Beach, Little Popo, Grand Popo, Wirypa\ 
Homewards by same route. Northern “ Wind- 
ward" service, alternate Thursdays, and same 
route as far as Sherbro, then via Cape Mount, 
Monrovia, Grand Bassa, Sinve, Cape Palmas, 
Bereby, Drewin, Sassandra, Grand Bassam, 
Assinie, Bayin, Attuaboe, Axi. Homewards, 
by Twin Rivers to Bayin, thence as on outward 
voyage. 

By Belgian mail steamer twice a month from 
Southampton to Accra, via Cape Coast, Sckondi, 
Axim, ete. 

By Fraissinet line from Marseilles, fortnightly, 
to Dakar, Grand Bassam, and ports as far south 
as Kotonu. 


10th of each month; to Sherbro, Morocco Ports, 
Bathurst, Bissao, Bolama, Cona- 
K, Sth of the 
nd 


Canary, Goree, 
kry, Rio Nunez, and S1ERRA Leon 
month; for West African ports to Whydah a 
Koronow (Cotonou), Ist of the month; for Br: 
GuELLAa, via West African Ports to Accra, then 
Tandana, Cabinda, Banana, Bornu. Noqui, 
Matadi, Muculla, Ambrizetta, Mussera, Kinsimbo, 
Ambriz, and Loanpa, lth’ of the month; for 
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ANGRA Prquexa, Swakopmouth, and Walfisch 
Bay, 22nd of the month; for Loango, Batanga, 
Ukaka, Mimi, Cape Lopez, Sette Cama, Nyanga, 
and Mayumba, 22nd of the month. 


By Portuguese steamer from Lisbon on the 6th 
and 23rd of each month for Vincent (Cape Verd), 
Bolamo, Benguella, Mossamengs, and ports in 
Portuguese West Africa; from Lisbon on the lst 
and 16th of cach month for Sines, Lagos, Faro, 
and VILLA REAL DE SAxTo ANTON! 


Fares.—Liverpool to Gorce, Bathurst, and 
Sierra Leone, £18 10s. and £12 10s.; to Monrovia, 
Cape Palmas, Kroo Coast Ports, Half Jack, Axim, 
Sekondi, Cape Coast Castle, and Elmina, £24 and 


£15; to Accra, Quittah, and Lagos, £26 and 
£17 10s; to ports from ‘Bonny to Loanda; £30 
and 10s. By Belgian steamer, Antwerp to 


Congo Ports, Ist, 900 francs; 2nd, 660 francs. 
By French steamer, from Marseilles to Grand 
Bassam, etc., 900 francs. By Woerman line, to 
West African ports as far as Sicrra Leone. £18 
beyond, to Cape Coast, £24; to Lagos, cte., £26; 
to ports south of Lagos, £30. 
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Time.—Liverpool to Sekondi, direct and express 
services, 16 days; Cape Coast Castle to Brass, 
about 30 days; Liverpool to Old Calabar, 25 days: 
to Opobo, about 40 days; to Grand Popo and 
Whydah, about 40 days. French steamers make 
the round trip in about 2 months; the Woermann 
line has an express homeward service Cameroons 
to Southampton in 3 to 4 weeks. 


Distances.—Antwerp to Borna, 4,900 miles; 
Loando to Benguella, 250 miles; Benguclla to 
Mossamedes, 200 miles. 


Hixts.—The West Coast has an unenviable 
reputation; the climate is tropical and unhealthy; 
there are few conveniences for comfortable living, 
other than such as the traveller may take with him: 
hotels do not exist, except at Cape Coast Castle 
and Sekondi; and the visitor will have to depend 
upon private hospitality, camp out, or shelter in 
the native accommodation houses. The mere 
tourist can live on board ship. The outfit of the 
settler, therefore, should be an ample one, and 
comprise everything likely to be of real use to a 
traveller or pioneer in a country scarcely explored. 
In the high lands, away from the coast—20 or more 
miles from the sea or the large rivers—a more 
healthy region is found, where there is less fever, 
and, for young, strong, and hardy persons « 
habits, comparatively little danger. The lite is 
dull. There is little sport; large game is scarce, 
in most places practically non-existent near the 
coast, and the days are so hot that few risk the 
dangers from sunstroke and heat apoplexy which 
wilking entails. Europeans are usually conveyed 
in hammocks (machil/as) by bears The day's 
work begins at 5 + prefaced with a cup of 
coffee; breakfast at 8; lunch at mid-day; work 
ceases at 4 or 5 p.m, and dinner is taken about 


6 pan. Dark clothes are worn for visiting, 
sunset only, For other hints, see those | 
Route 24, which apply to all tropi 
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Booxs.—History and Geography of Sierra Leone, 
A. B. Sibthorpe, 1881; Seven Years in Sierra Leone, 
A.T Pierson, 1897 ; The Gold Coast, @. Macdonald: 
ine Years on the Gold Coast, D. Kemp; Colonisation 
of Africa, Sir H. Johnston; Fifty Fears in West 
Africa, A.H. Barrow, London, 1900; Guide to West 
Africa, J.B. Anmaman, N.E., 1902; West A/ 
Year Book, 1902. 

The Coast Route. 

The west coast of Africa south of Mogador, in 
Morocco, is nominally under the rule of that 
sultanate as far as Cape Nun, thus including the 
Sus country. Spain claims certain possessions 
between Cape Jnby and Angra a Caballo. The 
land between the Sahara and the sea is elther a 
No Man's Land, or is included in the undefined 
Northern territory of French Senegal, admitted 
in 1900 to extend 900 miles inland. Area, 200,000 
square miles. Porvnation 3,250,000, The ports 
are St, Louis, roruratioy 20,000; Dakar, 12,000; 
Rafisque, 8,000; and Gorce, 2,000, Dakar alone is 
fortified, and is the residence of the Governor, 
It is connected by railway with Rufisque and St. 
Louis, 163 miles. A line also rans from Kayes, on 
the Senegal River, to Bafulahé, and will be ex- 
tended to Bammuko, on the Upper Niger. There 
is steamer service between St. Louis and Kayes. 


Gambia, formed into a separate British Colony 
in 1888, has an anea of 69 square miles, and a 
POPULATION of 15,000, of whom about 100 only are 
Europeans. The port and chief town is Bathurst, 
POPULATION 6,000. Adja-ent territory, of an area 
amounting to nearly 3,000 square miles, is under 
British protection. 

Fulagu, the French territory to the south, is 
served by the small port 0! Carabine, Balante 
(Portuguese), has the ports of Caches and Bulam. 
Then comes the Southern Rivers Territory, with 
the ports of Nunez, Victoria, Yambesing, ete., and 
Los Island, with a chief telegraph-cable station. 

French Guinea. Ana, 95,000 square miles, 
Porutation, about two millions. Chief port and 
town, Konakry, whence a railway is building to 
the Niger. 

Sierra Leone, has a coast line of 180 miles, 
and an AREA of 4,000 square miles, including the 
Tos, Yelaboi, and other islands, Poruatioy, 
14,385, of whom 224 are whites, 


FREETOWN (POPULATION 30,033), the capital, | 


and chief seaport of West Africa. 
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Railway, 30 miles, to Singotown, thence 30 miles 
to Rotofunk, and Bo, 80 miles. 

Liberia, the United States of Liberia, known 
as the Black Republic, was founded 1822, and was 
constituted a Free State in 1847, President, G. W. 
Gibson. Area of territory, about 35,000 square 
miles. PopvLatron, 2,060,000, of whom 60,000 
are American Liberians, Coast line, 200 miles. 
Chief town, Monrovia, with Krootown; roruta- 
Tox, 5,000, There is no accommodation for 
Europeans in the country. Many American 
missions, See The Lone Star, F. A. Durham, 1893, 

The Ivory Coast, or Upper Guinea. Anra, 
125,000 square miles; POPULATION, 24 millions. 
Chief port and town, Grand Bassam, Bankers, 
Ivory Coast Goldfields Ltd., 158, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 

The Gold Coast extends 350 miles, has an 
AREA of 40,000 square miles, and a rorULATION 
estimated at 1} millions, of whom fewer than 1,000 
are European, 

Accra, Povuratiox, 16,267. 
port. 

Cape Coast Castle. 
dence of the Govenor. 

‘Telegraphs, 690 miles open. 

Ashanti, the back land of the Gold Coast, was 
placed detinitely under British protection in 1896, 
Kumasi (Coomassie) is the chief town, but neither 
there, nor elsewhere, is there any accommodation 
for travellers, Europeans at trading stations, 
gold mines, and missions, Line of railway under 
construction, 

The Government railway runs from Sekondi to 
Tarkwa; under construction to Dunkwa, 100 miles, 
whence it is projected to Kumasi, 180 miles. It 
Will be passible for trafic, July, 1903, but not 
oficially open until 1904. Government passes are 
granted. Juine from Accra to the Volta under 
construction. Messrs. Elder, Dempster, & Co. are 
building a European Hotel at Sekondi, which will 
be open for visitors in 1903, 

This stretch of the Gulf of Guinea is known as 
the Gold Coast. Togolamd ((ierman) has only 
32 miles of coast, but an axea of 33,000 square 
miles and a PoPULATION of 2} millions. Lome is 
the chief port and capital, Other ports are Bugida, 
Little Popo, and Great Popo, on the river at the 
cast frontier, 


Chief trading 


Porvtation, 11,614. Resi- 


Eurepean Hotel, 


‘ 
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Dahomey (French). Anza, 60,000 square miles; | Konjo and Vera are settlements near the mouth | 
of the Ogowe; and Igogino a port on a more | 


YOPCLATION about one million, Capital, Porto 
Novo; rorcnation 50,000. The chief trading 
ports are Kotonu and Whydah, Abomey, 70 miles 


inland, is the native capital; and Say, on the Niger, | 


the most important trading port. The coast 


eastward is known as the Slave Coust. 


Lagos Colony, consisting of the Island of 
Lagos and the coast between Dahomey and 
British Nigeria. Area, 21,000 square miles. 
Porusatioy, 3 millions. 


Nigeria, anva upwards of 400,000 square miles, 
consists of two provinces, Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, constituted 1897. At present there is 
no currency, Maria Theresa dollars and bar 
metal are used, but the chief trade is by barter. 
‘The Northern Territory comprises a number of 
native sultanates, and has no European town or 
settlement, only trading stations of the Niger 
Company. The chief ports in Southern Nigeria 
are Wari, Bamtu, Akassa, Brass, New Calabar, 
Bonny, Opobo, and Old Calabar, ‘The chief town 
of the Royal Niger Co. was at Asana, now the 
cazital. SeeC. H. Robinson's Lausaland, 1896, 
and 8, Vandcleur’s Upper Nile and Niyer, 1898, 


OxD CALABAR RIVER, The Island of Fernando 
Po, belonging to Spain since 1858, when the 
Portuguese went to the now German Colony of 
the Cameroons (Kamerun). See below. 


Kribi and Great Batanga are the only two ports 
south before reaching French Congo, of which 
the chief port is the estuary of the Rive Gabvon, 
where the capital, LWeRvILLY, is situated, ouly at 
few miles north of the equator. 
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southern mouth. 
Bayunbda, a port in Lower Guinca, 100 miles 
north-west of Loango. 


Kamerun (Cameroons, German). AREA, 191,130) 
square miles. Porutatioy, 34 millions, Chief 
town Kamerun, and there are six trading 
stations; a Kamerun Company having a con- 
cession in the hinterland. 


Portuguese Africa hasa port (Landana)at the 
mouth of the Chulucongo; and a settlement at 
Kabinda, further south, on the coast. 


Congo, The Belgian Free State consists mostly 
of back land, but in Kacongo has territory on the 
north bank of the Congo estuary, where are the 
ports of Banana and Borna, ; 

Pontecuesk Ternttory (Angola, Benguclla,and 
Mossamedes) extends south to the Cunene River. 
Port, Bissa. Angola has about 1,000 miles of 
coast. 


8’ Pawl de Loanda, chief port, with a railway. 
244 wiles, to Ambaka, 


Benguella, a small trading station and port. 


Mossamedes, the southern port of the Angola 
Coast, 450 miles from St. Paul. 

German Damara Land extends southwards 
from the Cunene to the Orange River. ‘The only 
safe harbour is Walfish Bay (British) and Angra 
Pequena. It is from the factory at the latter 
port that trade is being most rapidly developed. 
‘Through communications are protected in the 
north territory by the Chobe River to the Victoria 
Falls, on the Zambesi and the Rhodesian railways. 


i 
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OUTWARD. 
MAIL ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
Southampton to Cape Town, via Madeira and St. Vincent. 


Usiox-Castir Mar STEAMER leaves Southampton every Saturday. 
Do. do,  do,_ arrives Maderia, Tuesday. 
Cstox-CastLE INTERMEDIATE STEAMER leaves London on Friday. 


Do. do. do. dv. Southampton on Saturda; 
Do. do. do. arrives Las Palmas alternate F: 
Do. do. do. do. Teneriffe alternate Fridays. 


AneRverN Live To Derpan Direct. every ten days. 


Distaxces.—Port of London to Southampton, 202 sea miles; Madeira, 1,306 miles from Southampton ; 
Canaries, 1,388 miles from Southampton; Cape Verde, 2,411 miles; St. Helena, 4,365 miles; 


Cape Town, 1,613 miles from St. Helena; London to Cape Town, 6,181 miles; Southampton to 
Cape Town, 5,978 miles. 


Twe or Jouryey (Union-Castle).— Madeira, 3 days; Teneriffe and Grand Canary, 6 da: 
Helena, 13 days; Cape Town, 14 tu 16 days. Mail time, 164 days London to Cape Town, 


Fares: To Cape Town by Union-Castle Mail Steamer, First Class, 38 to 47 guineas; by Inter- 
mediate Ships, 35 to 41 guineas; by Extra Ships, 20 to 33 guineas. Second Class, by Mail, 
25 to 29 guineas; Intermediate Ships, 23 to 26 guineas; Extra Ships, 28 to 24 guineas. Third 
Class, Mail, 15 to 17 guineas; Intermediate, 12 to 14 guineas; Open Berth, 10 guineas; 
Extra Ships, 10 to 13 guineas, Return Fares, 10 per cent. less than 2 single fares; Children, 
one-sixteenth of the fare for each year or part year of age. 


3 St. 


By Aberdeen Line, every ten days to Durban Ist class, £54.13 0; 2ndclass, £21 6 0 
By Lund’s Steamers, monthly ... st class, £26 5 0; Srdclass, £9 9 0 
By New Zealand 8. 8. Co., monthly ... wlst class, £37 16 0; 2ndclass, £24 3 0 
By Shaw, Savill, & Albion Co., monthly Ist class, £31 10 0; 3rd class, £9 9 0 


For Durban, ete., see these ports—Rowle 34. 


Uacage.—Free, 80 cubic feet, Ist class; 20 cubic feet 2nd and 3rd class; children in 
proportion. Excess, 1s. 6d. a cubic foot. Cargo rate is lower. Cabin Trunks not over 
36 by 24 by 14 inches; Ard class not deeper than 10 inches. “Wanted” baggage available 
once a week. No heavy luggage by the special trains from London to Southampton. 


HOME WW ARD 

'Usiow- CasTLE MAIL Stgamers leave Durban every Thursda: East London, Friday; Port 
Elizabeth (Algoa Bay), Saturday; arriving Cape Town, Monday am; departing Wednesday 
mid-day for Madeira and Southampton, and are conveyed to London by special train 

| awaiting arrival of Steamer. THe InTERMEDIATE SrTeaMeRs call at Plymouth and 


| Southampton alternately, proceeding to London, East India Dock, 20 minutes from Fenchurch 
|__ City Station, 


— 
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LONDON TO CAPE TOWN. 


‘Tue Matt steamers are the quicker; the inter- 
mediate and extra steamers, having more ports of 
call, are preferable for tourist purposes. 

Loxpox.—The vessels load in the East India 
Dock, 200 yards from Blackwall Station, on the 
Great Eastern Railway. The vessels leave at high 
water, and usually arrive in Southampton Water 
early in the forenoon of Saturday. The run 
through the Straits may be most enjoyable, and in 
summer is taken as a yachting trip by persons 
fond of sea travel. 

Sournameron.—The steamers lie alongside the 
wharf, and leave soon after the arrival of the 
special train leaving Waterloo Station (L. & 8. W. 
Railway) in the forenoon. There is deep water, 
and the state of the tide can be ignored. The 
smooth, land-locked waters of the Selent allow all 
passengers to install themselves comfortably before 
the rougher seas of the Channelare reached, Bad 
sailors particularly should arrange at once with 
the saloon steward for their places at table, with 
the bath-man for “tubbing time,” and with the 
deck steward as to chair, ete, Ushant may be 
sighted about 18 hours after leaving, but by the 
mail steamers often the first land seen is MADEIRA 
IsLaNb, and the steamer passing the lighthouse 
and the villages of Canigal and Santa Cruz 
anchors in the bay opposite the capital. 

Funchal.—Lat. 32°30’ N., long. 16° 54’ W., a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants. 

Horeis.—Reed's; Santa Clara; New; Miles 
Canno; Reeds Mount Park, 2,000ft. above sea. 

H.B.M.'s Consut.—J. B. Spence, Esq. Vice- 
Coxsut—H. M. Bell, Esq. U.S, Coxsts—T. C. 
Jones, Esq. Britannic CuapLain—Rev, Walter 
Graham, Presbyterian Cnartatn—Rev. A. D. 
Paterson, M.A. 


Moxer.—Portuguese silver, English gold and 
silver, and bank notes. ExGuisu Crup, with 
reading and Dilliard rooms, Post, 4 days from 
London, TELEGRAPH to United Kingdom, 1s. 3}d. 
a word. 


From the steamer the town is seen in a semi- 
circular amphitheatre, and the harbour boats with 
their traders and divers crowd round. Chairs, 
Ince, embroidery, ewellery, and trinkets are 
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offered. Boats to the shore, 2s. return; hammock 
chairs cost 500 reis the hour; horses, 8s. the day. 
Sledges are used in the paved streets of the upper 
town. 

The Island, 532 miles from Lisbon, is 31 miles 
long, 12 broad, and is a mass of lava beds and 
basalt dykes, based on a volcano 6,230ft. high at 
Ruevo Peak, and has sea cliffs of 1,000ft. to 
1,930ft, In the Corral is a gorge 2,000ft. deep. 
Sugar, coffee, ete., are grown, and sub-tropical 
fruits are abundant, cheap, and good, Madeira is 
winning as good a reputation for its healthy 
climate as formerly for its sound wine. Mean 
temperature, 604° winter; 65° annual; rainy days, 
88, Poruratioy, 150,528. Steamers to London, 
Liverpool, &. 

Visitors reside In or about Funchal in the 
hotels and boarding-houses, or country quintas. 
The town is lighted by electricity, and the sanitary 
state is good; the water sweet. Horse-hire (for 
the steep roads) reasonable ; necessarles abundant 
and cheap, English spoken, 

Principal Buitvines.—Governor’s House, on 
the beach; Fort near Praca Walk; Cathedral; 
Town Hall and Library; Hospital; Cossart’s 
Wine-store; Theatre; Breakwater; new pler; 
cog-wheel rail to the Mount Church, 2,000ft, above 
Funchal. 

Books.—Brown's “Guide to Madeira and 
Canary,” 2s, 6d. “Madeira: its Scenery,” by 
E. M. Taylor, 7s. 6d. 

The voyage southward from Madeira to Cape 
Verde is generally made in good weather, and, by 
intermediate steamer, on the seventh day out 
the Fortunate Islands will be reached at either 
Puerto de Ia Luz, near Las Palmas, in Grand 
Canary, or at Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, of which 
the Peak will be visible long before {he harbour 
is reached. 

CANARY ISLANDS (Spain). 

A group of 13 volcanic isles in the Atlantic, off 
the N.W. Coast of Africa, in the track of the N.E. 
trade winds, Seven only are inhabited; total 
POPULATION, 834,521. Of these, Teneriffe (110,000), 
Grand Canary (95,000), and La Palma (40,000) are 
the principal. A growing resort for invalids, fine 
climate, not too warm in summer, Mosquito 
curtains required, 

Money.—Spanish dollar =5 pesetas (or about 
4s.) and its divisions; 
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Teneriffe, 62} by 31 miles. Chief town, Santa 
(mz; POPULATION, 33,421. 
Horets.—Camacho's; Pino de Oro; 
Vietoria, 

I.B.M.'s Coxscz—J. E. Croker, Esq. Vice: 
t—R. C. Griffiths, Esq. U.S. Consci—3. 
terliner, Esq. 


Olsen's; 


ENGLisH CHuRcH Service at Messrs. Hamilton's 
Ofices, 

Pcenic BurLpixas.—Town Hall; Civil and Mili- 
‘wy Hospitals; Government Offices; Governor's 
Palace; Library and Museum in Old Convent; 
(wurch of La Concepcion (ascend the tower), 
Shere are shown the Loat-flags taken from Nelson 
1797) when he lost his arm. Bull Ring. English 
Cub. Lawn Tennis Club, Favourite Prome- 
wdes:—Plaza de la Constitucion, where the 
tnd plays; and Alameda del Principe Alfonso; 
Alameda de Ravenel; El Muelle, Excursions to 
tn Andres (6 miles from Sta. Cruz), Guimar 
Hotel Buen Retiro), Arafo, Villa Oratava, etc., 
sith delightful scenery. Public coaches to the 
wineipal places, Tramway service to 


Laguna (rorutatton 12,000), the ancient capita! 
@the island. Hoters: Aguere; Continental; 
Teneriffe. Cathedral and Concepcion Church; 
“ngon tree; Bishop's library of 20,000 volumes, 
io curious Dutch MSS. of 15th centur 


To Tacoronte (Horet Camacno). PorrLatioy, 
40, Picturesque spot, with bracing air—a good 
‘entre for excursions; at Church of Santa 
Catalina is a rich collection of gold and silver 
vlate, 

To Puerto de la Cruz, or Puerto Oratava, 
‘nthe coast. PopuLation, 4,800. HorE1s: Hotel 
Vartianez, first class, situated near the sea and 
Martlanez Springs, with gardens and shady ver- 
snlahs; Grand Hotel, Boarding Houses. English 
Church and resident chaplain. A favourite health 
resort, 24 miles from Santa Cruz, Climate warm 
and genial in winter, when the equable tempera- 
ture (65° to 70°) makes it a desirable resort for 
invalids, Epidemics, malignant disease, and 
malaria unknown. Valley pronounced by Hum- 
‘oldt the most beautiful in the world. Botanical 
Gardens maintained by Government. Ascent of 
the Great Peak (12,200 feet) facilitated by com- 
modious travellers’ shelter, with stables, 


| nearly ruined by Tava, 1706, 
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Old Town of Villa Orotava, 34 miles from 
Puerto Orotava; rorrLatroy, 9,000; 1,100 feet 
above sea. Hotel: Fonda del Pico, H.B.M.’s 
Vice-Consvt at Puerto Orotava—P. 3. Reid, Esq. 
Spanish Club. Telegraph to principal towns. 
Chureh of La Concepcion, Town Hall, Palm 
tree 110 feet high; chestnut tree, 274 feet girth. 
Climate at Villa Orotava more bracing than at 
Puerto. Pa'ms, bananas, and all tropical fruits 
and vegetables. Dragon trees 3,000 years old. 
Beyond Puerto Urotava is the old Spanish town 
Realejo, where mules are usually taken for the 
Peak. 

About 10 miles further is Icod de 1o8 Vinos ; 
POPULATION, 5,500. orets: Ingles; Federibo. 
Magnificent views of the Peak. Quanche sepul- 
chral caves, Largest dragon tree in the island. 
Good water. Three miles further is Garachico, 
another old Spanish town, once the chief port, 
Many old churehes. 

Grand Canary, 35 by 30 miles, Highest 
point, 6,400ft. Chief town, Las Palmas; ropu- 
LATION, 34,770; 34 miles from the port of Puerto 
de La Luz. 

H.B.M.'s Vicx-Consut at Las Palmas-P. 
Swanston, Esq.; Covsutar AGENT at Puerto de 
La Luz—A. H. Baylis, Esq. U.S. Consutar 
Aaent—Peter Swanston, Esq. 

Eno.isn Horers.—Santa Catalina; Quiney's 
English Hotel; Metropole. Sraxtsq#—Europa; 
Cuatro Nactones. 

Eneutsu Cuuncn Service—Rev. C. Baker, 


Spanish Club, Golf Club, Good Water. 

Favourite Promenapes.—Alameda, where the 
band plays; the Triana; Pluza de Sta. Ana; El 
Parque; Plaza de la Feria; El Muelle. Tempera- 
ture rather high, but cool and bracing on the hills. 
Invalid season, October to March. 


Burtp1nes.—Old Cathedral; several interesting 
churches; Town Hall, with Library and Museum, 
rich in Guanche remains and natural history. 
Large Opera House, elegant interior, 


Snoxt Excurstoxs.—The Monte (10 miles); 
Telde (12 miles); San Mateo (17 miles); Teror (13 
miles), all from Puerto de La Luz. ‘The first and 
two last are the best. Many longer excursions, 
Public coaches traverse the principal roads. 
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Through Arucas (small inn), PoruLaTroN 8,000, 
to the Cuesto de Silva (20 miles), with over 300 
caves, formerly inhabited by the Canarios. At 
‘Telde is a fine example of one of their burial places. 

La Palma, 29 by 17} miles. Highest point 
about 7,700ft. The most beautiful of the Canary 
Islands. Chief town, Santa Cruz;’ PorvLaTion, 
7,000. Spanisa Hoten— Fonda Marina. H.B.M.'s 
Vick-ConstLar anp U.S. Consuran Acent—M. 
Yanes, Esq. Public Garden or Alameda, Travel- 
ling rather arduous, The principal attraction, La 
Gran Caldera (crater), 6 miles in diameter, can be 
visited in one day. Weird voleanie scenery. 

Lanzarote, 36 by 13} miles. Porvvation, 
14,500. Chief town, Puerto Arrecife. Tolerable 
inn. Good harbour, Cheap living and good wine, 
More actively volcanic than the other islands. 
ENGLIsu Cuurcn SERVICE. 


Care Verne, 2,411 miles from Southampton, is 
occasionally seen, but the Islands are not visible. 
See Route 32. 

St. Helena, Lat. 15°56’ S., long. 5° 42/ W. 
A volcanic island, 1,160 miles from African Coast; 
AREA, 47 square miles; POPULATION, 4,000; has 
very rugged cliffs, rising precipitously, some to 
2,700 feet. Jamestoten, the capital, is ina ravine, 
and is well fortified. The rond from the town leads 
up to the central plateau, where is Longwood, 
‘apoleon's residence (1816-21), and Deadwood 
mp, where Boer prisoners of war were kept 
(1900-2), St. Helena has a good climate; average 
rainfall, 35 inches; is a garrison town and im- 
portant coaling station. Imports and exports are 
small. St. Jacob's Ladder is worth seeing. 
Ascension, an admiralty station, in the isle of 
that name, is 760 miles N.W. of St. Helena, and is 
reached from that island by the homeward bound 
intermediate steamers, Fares from London: 87 to 
41 guineas Ist class, 28 to 31 guineas 2nd, out- 
ward. Homeward fares to London are 13 guineas 
and 9 guineasless. Area, 38 square miles; climate, 
dry and healthy ; commerce, none; the turtles are 
occasionally shipped for presents, 

Cape Town, 1,613 miles from St. Helena, 3,567 
from Cape Verde; lat, 33°56’ 8., long. 18° 29! E. 
Is on the south-west shore of Table Bay, at the 
foot of the flat-topped table mountain. The vessel 


runs alongside the quay; in the harbour, works 
in progress, 
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The town, beautifully sittiated on rising grotind 
between the hay and the majestic cliff of Table 
Mountain, is the chief port of South Africa, and 
capital of the Colony. PorvLatron, over 50,000 
residents, of whom more than half are Europeans, 
or of European extraction. 


Govervor.—H. E. Sir Walter F. Hely- 
Hutchinson, G.C. 


PREMIER oF THE Care AsseuBLy.—The Right 
Hon. Sir, J. Gordon Sprig, G.C.M.G. 


Morers.—Grand; Poole's; Royal; Mount 
Nelson; and at Sea Point, Queen's; Arthur's 
Seat; Camp's Bay. 


Rusravranra.—Grand Parade; Royal; Dix’ 

Ciuss.—City; South African; Savage ; 
Service; Junior Civil Service;’ many Sporting 
and Athletic Clubs and Societies. 


NewsParers.—Argus; Times; South African 
Review; Register ; Out, 


Venicres.—Cabs Is, a mile, 2s, 6d. an hour; 
Wagons 1s. and Carts 8d. the $-mile, for luggage. 

‘Traxs from the Standard Bank to Green Point 
and Sea Point, fare Gd., or 8d. a stage; to Hanover 
Road; to Salt River and Wynberg; to Camp's 
Bay ; to Green and Sea Points, over the Kloof and 
Lion's Head. Omnibuses between the Docks ani 
Standard Bank. 


Anrivat.—Baggage Is carried free from steamer 
to Custom House; Harbour Dues, 4d, each 
package; Harbour to the town 9d., and to Sea 
Point and Wynberg Is. a package. Agents 
clearing fee, 1s, a lot. Luggage may be registered 
through from Docks to destination by railway; fee, 
6d. per lot. Coolies may be hired, 6d. an hour. 


The main thoroughfare is Adderley Streety 
which runs from the Central Jetty to Government 
Avenue. The chief cross streeta are: Dock Road, 
Bree Street, St. George’s Street, William Street, 
Roeland Street, and Plein Street. 


Cuter Ossrcts or InterKst.—The Castle; 
Houses of Parliament; Cathedral; Government 
House; Supreme Court Building; Museum; 
Botanical Gardens; various Churches aud Mosques. 


Excorstons.—The suburbs of Cape Town are 
very picturesque. The Wynyard Battery, Mouille 
Point, and other places on the shore, are sure to 
be visited, as also should Woodstock, Rondebosch, 
Newlands, Kenilworth, and Wynberg. Table 
Mountain’ is easily ascended (@uide, 58.) by the 
Kastel Berg, the Gorge, or from Wynberg by 
Mout’s Bay Nek; the Devil's Peak, on the lett, is 
3,300 feet, the Lion’s Head about 2,000 feet, and 
this is connected with the lower spur, known as 
the Lion's Rump or Signal Hill, To Rossx 
IstaNp, by steamer, three times a week. Longer 
excursions by rail to Stuox's Town, on False Bay: 
and to SALDUANA Bay by sea, or via Malmesbury 
by railway, and on by road. 
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ROUTE 33.—POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


IE SOUTH AFRICAN 
COLONIES. 


1A, Which may be taken as extend- 
Cape Agulhas to the Nyassaland 
, In the region of the great Inkes, 18 
ntinent in size, having an arra of 
illion square miles, of which about 
British territory.’ German South- 
a comprises 322,450 square miles; 
ese East Africa 271,600 square miles. 
territories consist of self-governing 
Cape Colcny and Natal; the recently 
}mge River Colony and the Transvaal, 
nder military administration; native 
, as Bechuanaland, Basntoland, and 
nd the immense and rich territories 
by the British South African 
ompany. The low land is an incon- 
ast fringe, extending inland furthest 
and Portuguese East Africa, Most 
ry consists of a broken plateau, having 
of 8 to 4,000ft., with land over 6,0U0ft. 
Jevel in the mountain chain, extending 

equal distance from the coast line 
warte-Berge to the Draken-Berge, 
i peaks, Mont aux Sources, Giant's 
Champagne Castle, up to 12,000ft., 
itoland, the African Switzerland. The 
teaux are usually healthy, having an 
limate, and afford good grazing 
places they are extremely fertile also. 
mn Karvo has an elevation of 1,100ft., 
Karoo of 2.500ft., and the Great or 
4,000ft. The peaks of the Amatola 
rg Mountains are nearly 7,000ft., and 
west is 4,500ft. above sea level. 
tion of the Great Kalahari is lower, 
the Tropic of Capricorn is over 4,000ft. 
ds of Rhodesia have an altitude of 
d_ the Nyika plateau in Nyassaland 
ft. There are large rivers and many 
the general opinion is that, even in 
. the highlands make South’ Airica a 
itable for habitation by the white 
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ony, including Kaffraria, Pondoland, 
Bechuanaland, has an aren of 277,157 
les (177,134,884 acres or 83,090,370 
da population (1891) of 386,812 whites, 
lays, 1,335,020 natives. At the end of 
total population was estimated at 
and 92 females to each 100 males, 
between the Orange River 
d Natal, North of Cape Colony, has an 
area of 10,293 square miles; population, 
, 218,825 natives, Basutoland is prac- 
native reserve, and the Basutos are 
in number, 

including Zululand and Amatongaland, 
a of abrut 32,000 square miles, of which 
prise Natal; population. 902.365, in- 
mo 46,350 Indians, and 470,000 natives; 
8 to 96 males. 
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Bechuanaland, tude 3,000 feet, has an 
area of about 386,200 square miles; population, 
native chictly. A strip of Jand 6 to 10 miles broad 
has been ceded for the Cape to Cairo railway 
through the territory. 

Orange River Colony altitude 4 to 5,000 
feet; area, 49,950 square miles; population (1890), 
77,177 whites, 129,787 natives; in 1898 was 
estimated to he double. 

Transvaal and Swaziland, altitude 4 to 
7,000 feet; area, 121,642 square miles; population, 
prior to the war, was returned at 870,000, of whom 
about 288,750 were whites—4y females to 66 
males; and natives, 61 males to 83 females. 

Tati, in Matabeleland, 2,000 square miles. 

Rhodesia, including the British South Africa 
Company's territories, has an area estimated at 
750,000 square miles; population [norma’] esti- 
mated at 13,350 whites and 413,000 natives in South 
Rhodesia alone, It is bounded by the Congo 
Free State, German East Africa, the Nyassaland 
Protectorate, and Portugese East Africa. 

Historical Sketch.—South Africa was known 
to the ancients, and, according to Herodotus, an 
Egyptian fleet rounded the Cape about 600 B.c.; 
but the only antiquities discovered—the dry stone 
walls of the Zimbabwe ruins—reveal but little of 
the pre-European occupation of the country, and 
there is no evidence that the Arab traders ever 
reached so far south and west as Cape Colony. 
The Portuguese were the first to round the Cape, 
and in 1486 Bartolomeo Diaz reached Angra 
Pequena and Algoa Bay; returning, he sighted 
the Cape, which he named “Tormentoso,” or 
Storms. In 1497 Vasco de Gama sailed for India, 
landed at St. Helena Bay, and went on to Natal 
and India. Antonio Saldanha visited Table Bay 
in 1503, and ascended Table Mountain. Sir 
Francis Drake doubled the Cape in 1580; in 1595 
the first Dutch fleet sailed via the Cape for India ; 
in 1648 a Dutch East Indiaman was wrecked in 
the Bay. The description of the country given by 
the survivors is said to haye induced the Dutch to 
form asettlement there. In 1651 Jan van Riebeck 
landed a pioncer party, built a fort, and established 
a victualling station for the East Indian traders ; 
in 1654 English and Scotch settlers were expelled, 
and the next year a party of Huguenots joined 
the Dutch pioneers. In 1689, another party of 
300 joined their countrymen, and the Dutch 
acquired the Bay of Natal by purchaze from the 
natives. oginning of the 18th century 
the Dutch Fi: Company began rapidly to 
decline, and was unable to cope with French and 
English competition in the Eastern markets. In 
1780, when war broke out between England aud 
Holland, the Cape Colony was threatened by a 
British ficet under Johnstone, but he had to fight 
the French on his way out, andon arrival, believing 
the remnant of his forces inadequate to the task, 
he contented himself with seizing the Indiamen 
in Saldanha Bay. Peace was concluded in 1783, 
but then the Dutch Mereantile Marine was incon- 
siderable. When France declared war against the 
Netherlands in 1795, the Dutch East India Company 
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‘was almost insolvent, and the Government Com- 
tnissioners were in possession of the settlement; 
they left hastily for Batavia, and Abraham Sloys- 
kens had command of the fort, but an empty 
treasury, a discontented population, and a native 
war, The Netherlands sided with France, 80 on 
th August, 1795, the English ficet arrived in 
Table Bay, laid siege to the fort, and it capitulated 
on 16th September. The British apent a million 
and a half sterling in the colony, but restored the 
country in 1802 at the peace of Amiens. War 
with Holland broke out again in 1806, and that 
year six regiments lunded on Blaauberg beach, 
and defeated a force of 5,000 Dutch sent out to 
oppose them; the commander surrendered two 
days later, and the territory has since remained 
British property, a money equivalent being paid 
to Holland at the final settlement in 1815. At this 
time the population was 26,700 whites, 29,300 
slaves, and 17,650 free natives. Earl Caledon at 
once suppressed the slave trade, and occupiers 
were confirmed in their ho'dings of real estate, 
which the Dutch had always regarded as State 
property. The subsequent history of South Africa 
consists of native wars, Dutch’ rebellions, and 
gradual ascendancy of British power and extension 
of dominion. The dates of the native wars are: 
First Kaffir War, 1811; Second Kaffir War, 1819; 
‘Third Kafir War, 1835; Constant native wars 
from 1846 to 1853; Galeka-Kaffir War, 1877; Zalu 
War, 1879; Baauto War, 1880; Baralong War 
(O.R.F.S.), 1884; and in the South African Republic 
there were intermittent native wars from the first 
crossing of the Vaal to the fall of Pretoria in 1901. 

‘The first Boer rebellion was in 1815, due to the 
opposition of the Boers to the liberal views of the 
Government respecting native affairs, ‘The great 

Boer Trek followed the abolition of slave-holding 
in 1835. The Transvaal was annexed by Britain 
in 1877. The second Boer revolt commenced in 
1880, and terminated hastily and disastrously alter 
the Boer victory at Majuba Hull, 27th February, 
1881. On 11th October, 1899, the Transvaal and 
Orange River Republics were at war with Great 
Britain, and the following day the Boer forces 
invaded Natal, Peace was declared May 3lst, 


NaTAL was obtained in 1823 from Chaka, chief 
of the invading Zulus, who had conquered native 
South-East Africa, and a settlement was made at 
Durban, In 1828 Chaka was assassinated by 
Dingaan, and the English, favouring the defeated 
native tribes opposing the Zulus, were driven 
beyond the Umzimkulu River, but peace was 
made in 18: Trek Boers finding a pass through 
the Drakensburg entered Natal, and acquired land 
from Dingaan, but later they were killed by 
Dingaan's men; then the English assisted the 
remaining Boers against the Zulus, and Dingaan 
retaliated by raiding the British settlements, but 
on 16th December, 1838, the Boers under Pretorius 
defeated Dingaan, and later some Zulus under 
Umpanda revolted against Dingaan, assisting the 
whites. From Umpanda the Dutch received 
territory, which they declared to he the Republic 
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of Natalia, in 1840. Against this State the British 
at once commenced war, and after various engage- 
ments Nata] was declared British on 8th August, 
1843. In 1843 the Natal Bocrs trekked to the 
Transvaal, Cetewayo, son of Umpanda, was 
installed as Zulu Chief by Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone in 1872. Langalibalele was forced inte 
revolt, but was repressed, and sent to Robben 
Island. Bishop Colenso made such representations 
concerning the treatment of the natives that the 
Governor was recalled. In 1878 a boundary dis- 
pute between the Zulus and the Transvaal Boers, 
referred to a British Boundary Commission, lel 
to an unjustitiable war between whites ‘ant 
natives, declared by Sir Bartle Frere on llth 
January, 1879. This resulted in the Isandhlwaus 
disaster, the retreat of the British, and the heroic 
defence of Rorke’s Drift to cover the retreat. The 
Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon III, was killed 
by Zulus in an engagement on Ist May; but the 
battle of Ulundi, in July, broke the Zulu power; 
Cetewayo was captured, and in 1887 Zululand was 
annexed by Great Britain, and in 1897 put under 
Natal administration, In 1893 Natal’s first 
Parliament met, aud since that date the progress 
of the colony has been disturbed only by 
differences of opinion respecting the immigration 
of British Indians, 

Tar Orancs River Territory was settled by 
Boers in 1828, and the number added to by the 
Great Trek of 1835-6; in 1848 the country was 
annexed by Great Britain in order to prevent war 
with the Griquus, Independence was granted at 
Bloemfontein in 1854 as an act of policy, and. with 
the exception of some curious dealing in connec- 
tion with the Diamonds Field territory in 1871. 
the relations of the new republic and the British 
Colonies were harmonious. 

Tae TRANSVAAL appears to have been made 
known to the Boers about 1836, when chasing 
some defeated Matabele north; :Potgeiter, Maritz, 
and Davids were pioneer settlers, and drove the 
Matabele beyond the Limpopo, These settlers had 
a system of government, and their state was re- 
cognised by the British as an independent repablic 
in 1852. In 1876, being at the end of its resources, 
and threatened by the native chief Sekukuni. the 
Boer Confederation accepted British Dominic 
upon being assured of home rule. British official 
dilato1 iness appears to have been responsible forthe 
trouble that ensued, There was then no telegra- 
phic communication with South Africa, and even 
messages from Pretoria to Cape Town required 
nearly a month for transmission. The Boer depu- 
tation to the British Foreign Office were unsuc- 
cessful. Sir Garnet Wolseley said that so long a5 
the sun shone the Transvaal would remain under 
the British flag, and Mr. Gladstone answered “No” 
to all Boer appeals for political freedom, British 
settlers had flocked into the territory, and when 
war broke out on 13th December, 1880, these were 
beleaguered in ditferent towns, and a small British 
force was almost annihilated at Bronkhurst Spruit. 
Sir George Colley, with 1,000 men, went to assist 
the besieged British garrisons on 28th January. 
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Rewas driven back by the Boers under Joubert, 
from Laing’s Nek. on 7th February, had a crushing 
defeat on Ingogo Heights, and on 27th February 
‘was attacked on Majuba Hill, losing half his force 
in killed and wounded, the Boer loss being one 
ded—in the three engagements they lost barely a 
dozen men. This defeat closed the war; the ar- 
riving reinforcements were not used; and the 
Independence of the South African Republic was 
reomnised by Great Britain. Three years liter 
thegold reefs were discovered, and immizraats of 
allnationalities flocked to the Rand. In 1892 the 
Transvaal National Union was formed to protect 
thetoterest of the Uitlanders, and the newcomers 
tdeavoured to obtain the franchise and political 
control of the State. Qn 25th December the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee issued a mani- 
feto, and on the 29th December Dr. Jameson, 
Administrator of Rhodesia, started from Mafeking 
With 500 men, and was met by the Boer forces 
near Krugersdorp, defeated, and captured, Ult! 
nately he was surrendered to the British Govern- 
ment, and in February, 1897, the Transvaal 
Government claimed “from Great Britain 
41,677,988 38. 3d, for damages in regard to the 
“mid.” In the same month there were differences 
tito the power of the Volkraad to alter, or override, 
the statute law. 

In 1898, Mr. S. J. Paul Kruger was elected 
president for the fourth term, and the differences 
hetween the agrarian Boers and the mining and 
industrial immigrant Uitlanders were accentuated. 
In May, 1899, Sir Alfred Milner recommended the 
immediate intervention of Great Britain in Trans- 
vaal affairs; and in the autumn, the Government 
of the Orange River Free State having declared 
its intention of sharing the fortune of the Trans- 
vaal if an appeal was made to arms, the South 


African Republic on the 9th October sent to the | 


British representative an ultimatum requiring the 
immediate withdrawal of reinforcements recently 
landed in South Africa, and allowed only 48 hours 
for compliance. No answer being returned, the 
Boers took the offensive, and commenced hostilities 
by entering Natal. On 19th October, 1900, Presi- 
dent Kruger left Delagoa Bay for Europe; and on 
‘th January, 1901, Sir Alfred Milner was appointed 
Brtish Governor of the Transvaal. 


Ruopssta, formerly known as Mashonaland 
Matabeleland, was peopled by agrarian inoffensive 
natives until about 1837, when the warlike tribes 
came down from the north, and after conquering 
the country occupied it almost without molesta- 
tion for half a century. British influence in 
Bechuanaland increased, and (1885-1889) King Lo 
Bengula granted certain concessions to English- 
men, whereas his predecessor, the more astute 
Mosilikatze, kept foreigners out of his country, 
and allowed none of his subjects to take gold. In 
1870 the Transvaal Boers were jreparing to take 
Mashonaland, and the British concessionaires 
hastity formed a pioneering party, which Mr. F.C, 
Selous led 500 miles north, and occupied on 12th 
September the spot on which now stands Fort 
Salisbury, a Mr. Frank Johnson having contracted 
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for £90,000 to effect the transport of the party. 
Then the search for gold began. The Mashonas 
were employed as digzers by the pioncers; and the 
Matabele, possibly because gold seeking was for- 
hidden to them by their own traditions, raided 
the Mashonas, and in 18% the Matabele War 
occurred, a war famous for the heroic last stand 
of Major Wilson on the Shanghani. In the spring 
of 1844 Lo Bengula died, and peace was made; 
but in 1896, during the absence of Dr. Jameson's 
foree after ‘the “raid” to Johannesburg, some 
impis revolted, and peace was not concluded for 
many months.” Rinderpest, locusts, and drought 
incided with the white invasion of Rhodesia, 
and incensed the natives against the white men. 
Since October, 1898, Rhodesia has been divided, 
South Rhodesia being administered by the Com- 
pany's officers and_a council, and North Rhodesia 
placed under the Commissioner of Nyassaland at 
Blantyre. 


Porteauese East AFRICA, including Sofala and 
Mozambique, comprises the coast strip north of 
Amatong:land to German East Afri By early 
occupation the Portuguese secured the reversion to 
the old trading ports of the Arabs, but inland 
there has been little effective occupation, and as 
the natives have heen forced seawards’by the 
dislocations ensuing upon the occupation of the 
central plateaux, there have been risings in 
| Portuguese territory, including the revolt of 
| Gungunhana (1896) and the Gagaland war in 
1897. Delagoa B: urded to the Portuguese 
j by: Marshal Ma the arbitrator, in 1872, 

England having prior rizht of purchase. By the 
| Convention of 1891 the British leased for 99 years 
a small piece of land at Chinde, on the Zambesi 
mouth, and secured free navigation of the river to 
the shore and British Central Africa. Chinde 
and Delngoa Bay are the only free ports in 
South Africa—both in Portuguese territory 


German South Africa is north of the Orange 
| River and west of Rhodesia, and has the Kunene 
| river and Portuguese territory on the north. The 
| coast belt, 15 to 30 miles wide, is shifting sand, 
and the only port (Walsh Bay) is British, having 
been annexed 12th March, 1873; and the whole 
of the territories known’ as Damaraland and 
Namaqualand were regarded as British until 1884, 
when the Government of Cape Colony, declining 
to be responsible for the maintenance of order 
ena, the Germans proclaimed a 
rt and the hinterland, 
jand thus a qu million square miles of 
territory was lost to Britain, whose government 
repeatedly refused to entertain the establishment 
there of a British protectorate or the recognition 
of an independent British republic —Abridged 
from The Guide to South Africa (by A. 8. & G.G. 
Brown) and The Argus Annual. 
Booxs.—" The Official Illustrated Handbook to 
South Africa,” 1893. 
“Through South Africa,” I. M. Stanley. 
“Fifty Years in South Africa,’ G. Nicholson, 
“Inewadi Yarni,” J, W, Mathews, 
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“Men, Mines, and Animals in South Africa,” 
Lord Randolph Churehill. 
“Naturalist in the Transvaal.” W, L. Distant. 


© Delagoa Bay,” Rose Monteiro, 1891. 
“Portugese South Africa,” J. P. M. Weall, 
1891, 


mera in South Africa,” 
IL. A. Anderson, 189% 
“Travel and Adventure in South Africa,” F. 
G. Selous, 1893, 
» Adventures in Nyassaland,” L. M. Fother- 
ingham, 1891, 
ambesi Basin and Nyassalan 
Rankin, 18 
“Wars.—The Matabele Campaign,” R. 8. 8. 
Baden-Powell, 4th edition. 
“The ‘Times’ History of the South 
African War" (publishing). 
Guide.—South Africa, for the use of Tourists, 
Sportsmen, Invalids, and Settlers, by A, 
Samler and G. Gordon Brown, Published 
amually for the Union-Castle Steamship 
Company Limited. 10th Edition, London, 
1002, 2s. 6d. 


D. J. 


Education.—In Cape Colony edueation is not 
compulsory; there are about 2,750 schools and 
156,000 pupils, of whom 42 per cent. are white. 
The State expenditure in public clementary 
education is £270,760, In Natal the English 
system is more closely followed. penditure, 
£58,000; 517 schools (293 European, 188 native, 
36 ludian), with 23,705 pupils. In the Orange 
River Col £200,000 was sit aside by the Repub- 
lic, and £47,500 ar spent meducation, In the 
Transvaal the Uitlinders subscrived for the edu- 
cation of their children, aad the S:ate voted 
£30,000 towards the expenses, Among the agri- 
cultural Boers in both republics there were many 
illiterate adults, 


Civil Government.—Cupe Colony and Natal 
are self-governing, under a Governor appointed by 
the British Crown. The laws are Roman-Duteh, 
modified by “placants,” Acts of the Colonial Par- 
laments and local authorities, with the right of 
appeal to the Privy Council of Great Britain. The 
franchise is obtained by living one year in the 
colony, if the resident is a British subject, and 
can write a letter in any European lingua 
There are special laws for natives; and in Natal, 
Asiatics, though British subjects, are not enfran. 
chised. : 

Inhabitanta,—The white races include English 
settlers, and their offspring, Afrikanders; the 
Duteh settlers and their descendants; immigrants 
from every European country, including many 
Russian and Polish Jews, Scotch settlers are most 
numerous in Natal, the Continental immigrants 
upon the Rand; but there are several important 
German agricultural colonies, as at Worcester. 
English is the langnaze most’ widely spoken and 
understood, Western Cape Colony is bi-lingual, in 
Natal the “Taal” is little used. Over 50,000 
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Tndians reside in Natal. The Vative races include 

a few of the original Bushmen, whose language of 
clicks and grunts is said to resemble the different 
cries of the baboon. The Hottentots, who were an 
island race, allied to those of the South Seas, 
adopted some of the Bushman's clicks; but both 
Bushman and Ilottentot gave way to the Bantu 
invasion from the North, whose language, of 
which there are many dialects, extends from Cape 
Colony to the sources of the Nile and Niger. In ~ 
the South, incorporated with the patois are Bush- ; 
man clicks; itis rich in vowel sounds, and isinflected 
by prefixes, The medium between whites and 
natives is either English or “Kitchen Kaffir,” 4 
Zulu patois, soon learned by European residents. 
Half-breeds, coloured people, and Malays are vers 
numerous in the Western districts. 

Money.—English coins are the currency of 
British South Africa, The circulation of bronze 
coins is almost entirely restricted to the native 
population; the smallest coin in general use is 
the “ticky” or threepenny-bit. Portuguese coins * 
are required for East Africa, and Indian coinage 
for Mauritius, Spanish currency in the Canary 
Isles, but at’ Madeira English coins are taken. ' 
Travellers may have drafts payable at various 
agencies of the Union-Castle Liue from the ship- ! 
owners. 

Banks in London.—The Standard Bank of Sonth 
Africa, 10, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street; The 
Bank of Africa, 118, Cannon Street; The National 
Bank of South Africa, 73, Cornhill; The African 
Banking Corporation, 43 to 46, Threadneedle . 
Street; The Natal Bank, 18, St. Swithin’s Lane; 
Tne Robinson South African Banking Co. Ltd.. 
Prince's Street; and money can be remitted by 
cable to South Africa throngh Reuter's Telegram 
Co. Ltd., 24, Old Jewry. ‘The Bank of Mauritius 
Ltd., 10, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C., has 
a branch in Mauritius. 


Official Agents in London.—The following 
are the South African officlal representatives in 
London:— 


Cape Colony. T. E, Fuller, Eaq., Agent General 
for the Cape of Good Hope, 8-100, Victoria treet, 
s.w, 


Natal.—Sir Walter Peace, K.C.M.G., Agent- 

General for Natal, 26, Victoria Street, $.W. 
Orange River Colony.—The Crown Agents for the 

Colonies, Downing Street, London, 8.W. 


Transvaal —The Crown Agent for the Colonies, 
Downing Street, London, 8.W. 


Rhodesia.\—The British South Africa Company, 
Offices, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C, 


Mauritius.—The Crown Agent for the Colosies, 
Downing Street, 8.W. 


South African Permit Ofice, 47, Victoria Street. 
3.W. Personal or written application for a permit 
to land at any port in British South Africa (except 
Cape Colony) must be made when date of depar- 
ture and name of vessel by which it is intended tu 
travel have been decided. 
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Newspapers. —Londun Offices of Colonial 
tapers: — Argus, Cape Town, 16, Devonshire 
Square, E.C.; Chronicle, Buluwayo, 16, Devon- 
shire Square, E.C. ; Herald, Rhodesia, t6, Devon- 
shire Square. E. Mail, Johaunesburz, 225. 
Strand, W.C. ; St hannesburg, 16, Devonshire 
Square, E C. ; Times, Cape Town, 158, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

Climate.—The high plateaux of South Africa 
have a dry, clear atmosphere, and temperate, 
exhilarating climate, The thermometer records | 
show greater range on the plains than near the 
coast, 15°5° at Cape Town, 31° at Kimberley and 
Bloemfontein. On the coast west of Durban the 
maximum is 84°5*, Kimberley 93°; minimuc:, 52 3° 
Durban, 37°6° Kimberley. Cape Town has an! 
average temperature of 63°. The country has | 
different climates, not only in so far as latitude is 
concerned, but as to altitude, for each of the four 
plateaux ascending in steps from the coast. The 
coast has a warm, moiat climate, with a heavy 
rainfall, 72-14in. per annum at Table Mountain; 
40in, throughout the Cape Peninsula; on the 
Knysna 1520in. only; Port Elizabeth, 2lin.; on 
the Great Karoo 10in. only, temperature, January 
87°, July 36°; Durban, 394in; Bechuanaland, 30in. 
Owing to the altitude, barometrical pressure is 
low, the fall being about Jin. for cach 1,000 feet. 

The seasons are reversed: January is the hottest 
midsummer month, July the coldest. Spring 
bursts out suddenly about the middle of Septem- 
ber. There is a long summer, and a long winter 
—from Aprilto September. The hottest months 
are the driest in Cape Town, but Pondoland and 
Natal have the wettest months in summer, as 
Kimberley also has. The winter months are the 
most enjoyable in the Great Karoo and north 
plains. West Africa !s dry, the Central Plateau 
moderate, and the East Coast comparatively hotter 
and wetter. 

Health Resorts.—South Africa has so many 
climates that ideal health resorts for all pulmonary 
complaints could be found at different spots accor- 
ding to the season, The whole of South Africa is 
not suitable, and it is worse than useless for 
patients enfeebled by disease to hurry away to 
wild parts where there are neither the means nor 
the persons at hand to make life bearable, much 
less ensure a cure. The South African Sanitoria 
are at Ceres, Beaufort West, Cradock, Matjesfon- | 


tein, and Wagenaar's Kraal, on the Great Karoo; 
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Colesberg, Richmond, and Hanover, further north, 
In Natal: Howick. Harrlsmith, Estcourt, and 
Kronstadt. In the Transvaal: Heidelburg and 
Wakkerstrom, now also Pretoria. 

Heatth—Good health 1s maintained in South 
Africa by those living temperately, and having no 
occasion to venture into the fever country or to 
till the soil, Malaria and typhoid are the most 
prevalent diseases In South Africa, The last must 


| be guarded against particularly. 


To avold malaria, the country should not be 
visited during the rainy season, or too soon after- 
wards, Virgin soil must be avoided, so must 
slecping upon or near the ground in swampy 
places and the fever country, Nutritious diet is 
necessary; exercise should be taken carly, and the 
outdoor air avoided in the evening. Take quinine 
as a preventive; Kreat halviva is said to be the 
best remedy. Removal from low-lying districts to 
the hea'thier high-land Is like'y to increase the 
immediate virulence of the complaint. Malaria 
is taken as easily as a cold, and is as difficult to 
get rid of as baldness. Acute fever is rarely con- 
tracted on high levely—4,000 to 6,000ft.— even in 
the tropics. 

Medicines. — Special remedies recommended 
are:—Kreat halviva, for fever; Croft's tincture, 
for snake-bite; Dec vil, for veldt sores and skin 
abrasions or Irritatlons. 


Postal fo South .{frica.—Mails are despatched 
weekly, leaving London on Saturday mid-day for 
Southampton. Letfer Rate, 1d. per Joz, News- 
papers, 3d. per 2oz.; Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa, 24d. the Joz. Parcels—8d. per Ib. for Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Zululand; 1/- per Ib. for 
Orange River Colony and Transvaal; and 1/6 and 
1/9 for Rhodesia. 


Teleqrams.—By the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, the cable rates are, per word:—Ascension, 
3s.; Bechuanaland, 3s.; Belra Railway Company's 
Stations, 3s. 3d.; British Central Africa, 3s. 5d 
British East Africa (except Mombassa), 3s. 4¢ 
Cape Colony, 38.; Chinde, 3s, 1d.; Delagoa Bay, 
38, 1d.; German East Africa, 3s. 24.; Griqualand 
West, 3s: Las Palmas, 91.; Madagascar, 3s. 84. ; 
Madeira, Is.; Mauritius, 3s.; Mombassa, 38.; Mo- 
zambique, 3s. 1d.; Natal, 3s.; Northern Rhodesia 
Bs. Sd; Orange River Culypy, 38; St. Helena, 
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Southern Rhodesla, 3s. 2d.; Teneriffe, 9d.; Trans- 
vaal, 33.; Zambesia, 8s. 6d.; Zanzibar, 38.5 
Zululand, 3s. 

In South Africa,—To all places within the South 
African Postal Union (which includes Lorengo 
Marquez) the letter rate is 1d. per 4oz.; post cards, 
ya; reply paid, 14.; Newspapers, 4d. per #1. 
book post, 3d. per 2oz , minimum 1d. ; registration 
fee 4d.; to Rhodesia and Nyassaland, letters 2d. 
per joz. 

Telegrams.—Within the Union, 1d. a word, 
minimum Is.; to Rhodcsia, 2s. 6d. the first 10 
words, and 1s. 3d. fur each 5, or iction, additional; 
to African Continental offices, 63. per 10 words, 
6d. per word additional. Cablegrams to Europe, 
3s. Gd. a word. 

Customs Tariff—Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Orange River Colony, Basutoland, and the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate constitute the South Atrican 
Customs Union, and there is free t 
them for South African products only. 
cally all imported goods pay duty: 7} per cent. 
ad valorem is the usual impost, but there are many 
arbitrary additional duties, as, guns 20s. per barrel, 
plus 74 per cent. ad valorem; blankets 20 per cent. 
ad valorem; whecled vehicles 20 per cent, ad valo- 
rem; agricultural machinery free. Cape Town and 
Natal receive 15 per cent. of the duty for the ex- 
penses of collecting the same. On all goods sent 
into the interior there is a 3 fer cent. transit duc, 
or “likin,” in addition to the duty payable at des- 
tination; and special goods, as wines, spirits, 


tobacco, fire-arms, ammunition, pay special transit 
dues. 

Public Holidays.—In Cupe Colony: New Year's 
Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension 
y, Whit Monday, May 24th, December 25th and 
25th, In Vatal the same, excepting Ascension Day. 
and, in addition, September 29th and November Ist. 
In Rhodesia, in addition, January 2nd, first Monday 
in August, September 12th, November 4th (not 
November Ist), and December 4th, In Portuguese 
Territory, January Ast, Epiphany, January 2ud, 
Candlemas, St. Joseph's Day, Lady Day, Maunday 
Thursday, Goud Friday, Easter Monday, Ro; 
Sunday, Ascension Day, Whit-Sunday, St. Antonic 
une 13th), St. John (June 24th), St. Peter (June 
29th), Assumption (August 15th), September 28th, 
November Ist, December Sth, December 2ath, 
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Commercial Travellers.—The representa- 
tives of non-colonial firms have to pay £25 for an 
annual licence in Cape Colony and the Orange 
River Colony, £10 in Natal, £20 in the Transvaal, 
£25 in the Chartered Co.'s territories, £10 in 
British Bechuanaland, £10 in Mozambique—In all, 
£135 for the round, If not actually a proprietor 
in, manager of, or resident representative of the 
firm, the State Railways will allow the licensed 
commercial traveller to travel Ist class for 2nd 
class fare by ordinary (not express) trains, and he 
is entitled to free carriage of luggage as a Ist c'ass 
passenger, but on the Military Lines only asa 
2nd class passenger. There is no allowance by 
coach, and there are many restrictions. 

Sport.—At one time, before the white man's 
oceupation, South Africa had a larger variety and 
greater quantity of large game than any other 
country. Now several kinds have beon exter- 
minated, and others are found only in the unhealthy 
districts or on the strictly reserved state lands, 
Some varieties of antelope are protected in Cape 
Colony, and on enclosed lands nono may shoot 
without the permission of the occupier, some of 
whom preserve very strictly, hoping to maintain 
such rare animals as wildebecst and bontebok. 
The commoner sorts of the 32 varieties of antelope 
in South Africa are found near the settled districts, 
the best ground left being the Knysna, Further 
afield the favourite hunting grounds are north- 
west of South Rhodesia, the Kalahari Desert, th 
Pungwe lowlands in Portuguese territory, the Shire 
Valley, Central Africa, Small game was fairly 
plentiful everywhere before the war. Now, even 
in Rhodesia, it is sald there is little use for any 
other weapon than a shot-gun along the frequented 
rontes. Much game has been destroyed with & 
view to preventing the spread of rinderpest. 

Travel.—All the ports are served by steamers 
sailing at regular intervals, ‘The railways run 
usually one through train daily to distant towns, 
and have a frequent local service for towns with 
suburbs. In the older colonies there are now very 
few coaches. Travellers to outlying settlements 
must trust to the mail-carts, fare 6d. per mile, 
with 25-301bs. luggage free; or, hire a Cape-cart 
about 40s, a day. Coaches run in the Trans 
1 and Rhodesia. All travelling by road mast 
be prepared to camp-out in case of bad weather, 
impassable streams, accidents, etc., therefore 
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should take heavy coats, blanket, waterproof, 
food, pot, and pan. The nights are often very 
cold, and the rain falls in torrents. In distant 
regions the faro by coach or cart is often 1s, 6d. 
amile, and the average spoed does not excced 
sixmiles per hour. Another method is by trans- 
Port wagon with oxen, faro about half that charged 
bycart. For long journoys, a cart and team may 
be hired at 40s. to 60s. a day; maximum day's 
joumey, 40 miles; travelling with one team, 
% miles a day is onough ; saddle horses cost from 
10s. a day. 

The Hotels in the towns are comfortable and 
clean, and the charges moderate. In the country, 
save at health resorts, ctc., the accommodation is 
that of an inn only, Meat, poor in quality, is 
Mentiful; vegetables are dear everywhere. In 
temote districts the hospitality of the settlers 
must be solicited, and it is usually obtainable if 
paid for, 

Photography.—Dark-rooms are found in the large 
townsonly, There is no restriction as to taking 
photographs. 

Railways,—The standard gauge is 3ft. 6in. 
There are now open for passenger traffic about 
2,148 miles of State and private lines in Cape 
Colony, 540 miles in Natl, 360 miles of military 
lines in the Orange River Colony, 738 miles in the 
Transvaal, 751 miles in Rhodesia, 267 miles in 
Portaguesz South Africa, 150 in German South 
Africa, and in addition several light railways, 
tramways, mineral lines, etc. Roughly, over 5,000 
miles are available, and the mileage is increasing 
rapidly. The passenger accommodation is fairly 
good in the Ist class, 2nd class 1s equal to 3rd in 
England, and the 3rd class is used by natives, and 
on some lines is reserved entirely for them. 

Fares are based on the rate of 3d., 2d., and Id. a 
mile on the State lines; return tickets at a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent.; through long-distance fares 
at cheaper rates. On the military lines in the 
Transvaal the scale is 3d.,2°44d., 14d. per mile; 
Teturn tickets, one and three-fifths of two single 
fares. On Rhodesian lines the rate is 44d., 23d., 
1d. per mile; in Mashonaland (Salisbury-Beira 
Vine), 61., 4¢., 2d. per mile. Chitdren half price. 


Luggage.—Ist class 1001be., 2nd class 751bs., 3rd 
lass 50lbs. free; it must be registered, no fees. 
Excess at parcels ratea, 2501bs., 500 miles, 45s. 
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Extras.—Bedding, 2s, 6d.; sleeping accommoda- 
tion, from 533 meals, 28. 6d. to 3a. 6d.; sandwiches, 
1s. The buffets aro under State control on some 
Unes, 

Time.—In Cape Colony, local time 14 hours 
earlier than Greenwich is kept on all lines; in 
Natal, the train time is 2 hours oarlier than 
Greenwich, and it is probable that Natal time will 
be accepted throughout South Africa as the rail- 
way time. Cape Town being furthest wost, local 
time is earlier in all the important towns, as 
follows:—Boaufort West, 17 mins; Vryburg, 25; 
Port Elizabeth, 29; East London, 38; Kimberley, 
25; Bloemfontein, 32; Pretoria, 41; Durban, 50; 
Delagoa Bay (Portuguose), 57 minutes. 


ROUTE 34. 
South African Ports. 
Cave Town to Port Nottori, Port Evtzaseti, 
Durzax, AND Berra. 

From Lonpoy to Natal Direct, by the Aberdeen 
Line, every ten days to Port Natal (Durban), 
calling only at Portland and Las Palmas or Ten- 
eriffe, and connecting at Durban with Aberdeen 
Line coasting steamers to Delagoa Bay, Beira, 
Inhambane, Chinde, and Quilimanc. Fares: 
London to Durban, £34 18s., £25 4s,, £21; to 
Delagoa Bay, £36 153., £29 4s., £23 2s.; to Beira, 
£38 17s., £34 4s., £26 5s.; to Chinde, £42, £36 4s., 
£287s, Return tickets double fares, less 10 per 
cent. 

By the Union-Castle Coasting Service, weekly, 
from Cape Town; the North course is the nearer 
in shore. 

By occasional steamers of various lines to South 
African ports. 

By the main line ships of D.O.A. Co., monthly. 

Fares:—Cape Town to Port Elizabeth, £5. 5s., 
£3 10s., to East London, £6 5s., £45s.; to Durban, 
£8 15s., £6 10s; to Delagoa Bay, £12 15s., £9 10s.; 
to Beira, £15 15s., £12 10s, to Aden, £34 10s., £24. 
By Aberdeen Line: Durban to Delagoa Bay, £4, 
£3; to Inhambane, £7, £4 10s.; to Beira, £9, £6; 
to Chinde, £11, £7 10s. 

Port Nolloth, 280 miles from Cape Town, N.W., 
is served by a small steamer in 80 hours, and may 
be reached from Southampton by the Woermann 
South Afrlcan line, monthly; fare, £30. Also 
overland from Cape Town, 472 miles, via Piyuet- 
berg Road aud-Ocklep, the capltal of Namaqua- 
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land, of which it Is the port. The population is 
mostly interested in working copper ore, from the 
mines of the Cape Copper Co. 

Mossel Bay, 242 miles East; by the Union- 
Castle steamers ; 6,422 miles from London, Fares 
£22s. more than to Cape Town. By roa, 239 miles 
from Cape Town (railway projected), PoruLatioy, 
2,064. Hotes: Standard; Masonic. Is a distri- 
buting centre and export port for the Oudtshoorn 
district. 

Knysna, 47 miles cast of Mossel Bay, 289 miles 
from Cape Town, 6,469 miles from London. Fares 
as to Mossel Bay. Popvration, 951. Horexs: 
Royal; Knysna, A village with timber export. 

Plettenberg Bay is exposed to the south-east 
gales, and is best reached by road frova Knysna, 
19 miles. 

Port Elizabeth, 436 miles from Cape Town 
by sea, 839 miles by rail; 6,609 miles from London. 
Fares from London, 1st and 2nd class, two guineas 
more than to Cape ‘Town. 

Porenation, 25,325. 

Hote1s.—Pheenix; Brenton’s; Masonic. 

Newsrarens.—Lust Provincial Heratd ; 
Elizabeth Telegraph ; Advertiser; Looker On. 

Cuvss.—Port Elizabeth; St. George's; 
several Sporting Clubs, 

Exgcrnic Traws in various directions; fare, 3d. 

Cans, 1s. 6d. per person; 3x. Gd. per hour. 

‘TeLEGRAPH AND Post OrFice in Main Street. 
English mail leaves Mondays 5-30 p.m., and 
arrives at Port Elizabeth fron: the United Kingdom 
on Fridays. 

The town is the second in importance in the 
colony, and was settled by 3,000 immigrants in 
1820, and laid out by Sir Rufus Donkin, who 
named it after his wife. 

The port is of great importance, and is to be 
fortified. Passengers are landed by t! 
harbour is to be further improved. 

Oxsects ov Intenest.—View from the Till; 
Donkin Reserve; Museum; Wool, Feather, and 
other Markets; Malay Mosque; the Public Build- 
ings, Churches, and Parks, 

To JouaNxesnere, 714 miles (sce Route 36. 
East London, 547 miles. A branch line runs to 

Grahamstown, 196 miles, in 93 hours. Porv- 
LATION, 10,436, HoreL: Woods. Tho metropoli 
of the Eastern province, in the midst of delightful 
country, where there is good shooting and fishirg. 
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Onsrors or Ixterest.—Anglican Cathedral; 
St. Patrick's (Roman Catholic) Cathedral; Town 
Hall; Court House; Botanic Gardens. 


Port Alfred, 69 miles from Port Elizabeth, 
ia at the mouth of the Kowle River, and is & 
favourite sea-side resort. The river is navigable 
for 18 miles, with good scenery. The port is of no 
value, and the harbour works have proved unre- 
munerative. A private railway runs 43 miles to 
Grahamstown, crossing the Blanukrantz, 

East London, 131 miles from Port Elizabeth, 
559 miles from Cape Town, 6,739 miles frum 
London. Through fares, 3 guineas more than 
to Cape Town. 

Poputation, 18,000. 

Horers.--Natioual; Deal's; Beach; Phenix. 

Newsvarers.—Despatch ; Standard. 

Ciuss.—East London; Panmure; Syorting and 
Athletic. 

Cans.—Is. drive; 2s, 6. per hour. 

Trams to all parts. 

A shipping port and residential town on both 
banks of the Buffalo River, united by a pontoon, 
and served by ferry. The river scenery is pretty, 
and 4 miles away (15 minutes by rail) is Cambridge. 
favourite resort, with guod (imported)trout-fishin 
To Johannesburg by rail 666 miles, to Buluwayo, 
1,265. There is occasional communication with 
Umazimkulu, or St. John's, 325 miles from Kei 
Road (see Route 36), and further East, Port 
Shepstone, This stretch of coast is unsettled, 
being in the Transkei, Tembuland, Pondoland, 
and other native reserves. 

From East Loxpoy To Axtwar, NortH Axo 
Srurxeronrsix.—The line runs through to Cam- 
bridge, 4 miles; Fort Jackson, 18 miles tu 3? wiles; 
Blaney Junction (Buff.) for 10 miles. 

42 miles, King William's Town, 1,275 {cet. 

Porutatioy, 7,193. 


Hores. — Central; 
Phenix. 


Crown; — Commercial; 


Newsrarers. ~ Watchman ; Mercury. 


The capital of Kaffraria, known as “King,” is 
situated on the left bank of the Buffalo River, at 
the foot of the Amatula Mountains, amidst park- 
like pastures and forests, with snecze-wood. and 
| yellow-wood trees, ‘The native ‘population of the 
| district exceeds 100,000, and besides being a 
| trading centre it has many agricultural industries, 
| and is thehead-quarters of the Cape Police. 


| 
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Ossects or InteREsT.—The Public Buildings; 
Victoria Statue; Hospitals and Colleges; Botanic 
Gardens; Agricultural Show Yards; and Water 
and Irrigation Works. 

From Blaney the line continues through to Ger- 
man Settlements, near Peclton, to (46 miles) Kei 
Road (Buff.), the posting station for Kaffraria; 
thence to Kaburie, through sheep lands; 66 
mile, Dohue, where large stock fairs are held: 
Toise River, Cathcart, Tyiden, on the Kei River, 
and enters more mountainous country near. 

133 miles. Queenstown, 3,544 feet. 

Porvzation, 4,057; Buff. 

Horsrs.—Masonic; Joplin’s; Royal. 

Amarket town in wheat growing and grazing 
country, oaks and blue gums thrive. Be:ween 
the town and Fort Beaufort is the fine Katherg 
mountain pass, 10 miles long; altitude, 7,00) feet. 
Through forests, 32 miles, is Lady Frere, and 64 
miles Cala, The line passes Bowker's Park Junc- 
tlon for Taskestad; 190 miles, Sterkstroom, 4,427 feet, 
the prosperous agricultural village on which Gen. 
Gatacre fell back after his reverse at Stormberg, 
December, 1899; and beyond a branch line runs east 
tothe Indwa Collieries. The trunk line ascends 
the Stormberg, and commands magnificent views 
of Bushman’s Hoek; 204 miles, Cyphergat, beyond 
which the line attains 5,586 fect above sea I 
and descends to (210 miles) Molteno, 5,183 
and reaches (221 miles) Stormberg Junction. 

23 miles. Burgersdorp, 4,554 feet. 

PortLatioy, 1,279, 

Hotexs.—Royal; Jubilee. 

Newsraren.—Times. 

Ina sheltered valley near the Spruit. In the 
Public Gardens isa figure representing the Taal. 
with the inscription, “ Erkend is un de Moedertaal, 
In Raad, Kantoor en Schoollokaal.” ‘The place 
was a stronghold of reaction, and remained in the 
hands of the Boer forces until March, 1900, 

246 miles. Albert, the junction with the trunk 
line to the Orange River Colony, via Bethulie, 2 
miles: 42 miles, Smithfield; 313 miles, Spring 
foniein Junction, See Route 36. 

282 miles. Altwal North, 4,350 feet. 

Porctation, 2,056. 

Horets.—Criterion; Enropean; Mason 

The present terminus of the Orane River, near 
where it is spanned by the Frere Bridge, on the 
road to British Basutoland. It is in the heart of 
the Boer agricultural district, the centre of a 


ie 
fect, 


group of villages long held by the Boer forcos, as | 


Barkley East, Jamestown. Herschel. Post-carts 
to these places and Lady Grey, Mafcteng, Mourija. 
and (120 miles) Maseru. Near the last-named is 
the Mission Station of Thaba Bossijo. at the foot 
of the stronghold of Moshesh, founder of the 
Basuto nation. The Maluti Mountains may be 
explored from Maseru; the Machacha Peak, 
nearly 11,000 feet, is between them and the 
Drakensburg; to the cast is Basutoland. 
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Durban or Port Natal, 253 miles from East 
London, 384 from Port Elizabeth, 812 from Cape 
Town, 6,993 from London. Through fares, 4 to 
8 guineas more than to Cape Town. See also p. 391, 

Porcration, 27,425 Whites; 14,605 Natives; 
13.701 Indians; very few Dutch. 

Horrrs.— Belgrave; Masonic; Prince of Wales; 
Royal; Central, ete. 

Restavrant.—Bassels. 

Civps—Durban; Junior; 
Savage, etc. 

‘TRamwars in all directions, fare 1d. 

Cans.—Is. per mile, 4s. per hour; Jinrickishas, 
6d. per mile. 

Newsparers.—Advertiser; Mercury. 

Durban is a well-built town, with many good 
shops, etc. upon Smith, West, and Pine Streets, 
but {ts first claim is asa shipping port. Vessels 
of 10,000 tons can discharge alongside wharves 
now the extensive harbour orks are finished. 
The imports have risen in value from 1 million 
sterling in 1874 to over 5$ millions in 1899; the 
exports from 2f millions to over 3 millions; 
tonnage entering in 1899, 1,397,306. The suburbs 
are very beautiful; Natal Bluff with lighthouse, 
and Berea with its gardens, should be visited. 

Ossecrs or InreREsT—Museum, Art Gallery, 
Theatre, Market, The Berea, Mitchell and Alex- 
andra Parks, the Public and the Botanic Gardens, 
Victoria Embankment, Beach Esplanade, Prom- 
enade Pier, and Theatre. 

Natal had a railway between Durban and the 
Point in 1869, and in no South African Colony, 
considering the hilly nature of the country, has 
railway development been fo rapid. 

There is a coast railway in construction south 
to Port Shepstone, of which Umtwalumi, 56 miles, 
is the present terminus; there is a branch 1 
from Alexandra to Umzinto, 52 miles from Durba 
where gold quartz is mined, and much suzar 
grown, The Coast-line runs North about, 100 
miles into Zululand, towards the Sta. Lucia Coal- 
field; it is open beyond (69 miles) Tugela, which 
river the line crosses, 9 miles from the mouth. 
Zululand itself 1s frequented only by white traders ; 


shooting is prohibited, and land is not available 
for white settlements. 


The Natal Trunk line connecting Durban with 
| Johannesburg and Pretorin (307 miles) to the 
Transvaal frontier is the most pleturesque through 
route in South Africa, and the most interesting by 
reason of its association with the contests in both 
| Boer Wars. 


‘H AFRICAN PORTS. 


Caré.—Princess. 
Union; Albert ; 
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24 miles from Durban is Congella, where the 
Boers defeated the earliest British settlers in 
Natal. Then up from the swamp to the wooded 
hills at (6 miles) Belair, (93 miles) Malvern, North- 
dene, Pinetown, suburban resorts ; into the moun- 
tainous country at (39 miles) Inchanga, 2,470 fect ; 
60 miles, Thornville, 3,006 feet; with branch line 
to Richmond, 17 miles, and on to 

(70 miles), Pietermaritzburg, 2.225 fect. 
LRULATION, 20,000: Whites, 11,000; Indians, 

2. 


Horets.—Imperial ; Langham, 
Ciups.—Vietoria; Savage 
Newsparens.—Times; Witness; Gazettee. 
Caus.—Per hour 4s. or 1s. per mile; double at 

night. Jinrickishas, 3d. per half-mile or 28. per 

how; double at night. The capital of Natal is 

a well-built, well-managed town. 

Cuter Opsects oF INTEREST.—AII in one group, 
between Chureh Strect and Longmarket, include 
Legislative Assembly and Council Houses, 
Coionial Ottices, Town Hall, Market ; Post, Tele- 
graph, and Court House; Library, Museum, Zulu 
War Memorial, Cathedral Church, Shepstone 
Monument, Scott's Theatre, Parks, Public and 
Botanic Gardens; Fort Napier, the old block 
house, with good view over the town. 

EXcursions.—To Noodsberg, 3,000 to 8,000 feet, 
Hermannsberg ant Dingley Delt, and Grey Town, 
towards the Zululand frontier, beyond the Tugela. 

The line continues north, past Town Hill, 
Hilton Road, to Horrick, near the Umgeni Falls, a 
pleasure resort, with a cascade 364 feet, and 8 miles 
further the Kas Kloof cascades, 95 miles, Dayle 
Road, 2 Natal Mounted Police Camp, and on past 
(111 miles) Nottingham Road, a health resort, from 
which Champagne Castle and other peaks of 
Drakensberg are visible; 125 miles, Moot River; 
146 miles, Esteourt, on the Bushman River; 154 
miles, Euuersdale, Frere, then 

(173 miles). Colenso, 3,155 fect,a village on the 
Tugela, near which Buller's force was defeated, 
and there were subsequently many tights bet ween 
Boers and Britons (1899-1900). Vaal Krantz, the 
key to the Boor stronghold, is on the left; Pieter's 


Hill on the right; Spion Kop a little further up 
the river, 


189 miles. Ladysmith, 3,284 feet; poruLatioy. 
4,500, and garrison, Horets: Railway; Royal; 
Crown, Here Sir George White was besieged, 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE, 


October, 1899, to February, 1900. There isa branch 
Une, via Van Reenen, for Harrismith (604 miles). 
Hotes: Central. A trading town in the Orange 
River Colony. 

218 miles, Washbank; Glencoe Junction, with 
a branch line (54 miles) to Dundee and the coal- 
fields, whence the line is to be continued to(12miles) 
De Jager's Drift and Vryheid. 1t was in this 
country that the great Boer War commenced by 
the invasion of Natal from the Transvaal by Laing’s 
Nek; Rorke's Drift also is near Dundee (7 miles 
by cart) and Isandhlwana, but a little beyond. 
Vryheid was the centre of a small republic on land 
ceded by Dinizulu in 1884, and in its neighbour- 
hood gold and coal have been found. The Yond- 
went gold-felds are reached from Dundee by 
Vant’s Drift, about 60 miles. 

268 miles. Newcastle, 3,890 feet. Horst: Salis- 
bury. A colliery town in the Drakensberg. It 
served as the British military base In the 1880-81 
War, and in 1899 the Boers occupied it. The line 
winds through the passes to Ingogo, near which 
is Schui Hoogte battlefield, then by zigzags 
around Sfajuba Hill, near Neill’s House, to Laing’s 
Nek, where Colonel Deane was killed, 1881, and 
throngh a tunnel 730 yards to Charlestown (5,386 
feet. Hore: Belgrave), and entering the Transvaal 
at Coldstream. See Route 36. 

St. Lucia Bay, Lake, and Port, in Zululand, are 
not often visited, and the next port is 

Lorengo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, in 
Portuguese territory north of Amatongaland, 7,292 
miles from London. Fares, Ist, £35 to £52; 2nd, 
£27 to £34; from Marseilles, £42 and £29, 1,112 
miles from Cape Town—fares, £13 and £9 10s; 
300 miles from Durban; 3,360 miles from Aden— 
fares, £26 and £18. 

Poruatioy, 5,100—about 200 English and 1,000 
Asiatics. 

Horzt.—Cardozas, on Reuben Point. 

Newsparer.—O Futuro. 

A shipping port at the mouth of English River, 
and the nearest to Pretoria (319 miles) and the 
Rand (395 miles). Its climate is unhealthy, The 
Rua Aranjo is the main street, the Avenido Aguiar 
the esplanade. Portuguese coin is the only legal 
tender. 

There is railway communication with the Traus- 
vaal via (55 miles) Komati Poort, whence a branch 
line is projected to Leydsdorp, in the Murchison 
country. See Route 35, 


ROUTE 34,—soUT! 


Ossects or INTEREST.—The Public Buildings; 
Victoria Statue; Hospitals and Colleges; Botan 
Gardens; Agricultural Show Yards; and Water 
and Irrigation Works. 

From Blaney the line continues through to Ger- 
man Settlements, near Peelton. to (46 miles) Kei 
Road (Buff.), the posting station for Kaffraria; 
thence to Kuburie, through sheep lands; 66 
miles, Dohue. where large stock fairs are held 
Toise River, Cathcart, Tylden, on the Kei River. 
and enters more mountainous country near. 

133 miles. Queenstown, 3,544 feet. 

Porvzatiox, 4,057; Buff. 

Horsts.—Masonic; Joplin's; Royal. 

A market town in wheat growing and grazing 
country, oaks and blue gums thrive.  Be:ween 
the town and Fort Beaufort is the fine Kat! 
mountain pass, 19 miles long; altitude, 7,00) feet. 
Through forests, 32 miles, is Lady Frere, and 64 
miles Cala, The line passes Bowker's Park Junc- 
tion for Taskestad; 190 miles, Sterkstroom, 4,427 feet, 
the prosperous agricultural village on which Gen. 
Gatacre fell hack after his reverse at Stormberg, 
December, 1899: and beyond a branch line rans east 
to the Indwa Collieries, The trunk line ascends 
the Stormberg, and commands maznificent views 
of Bushman’s Hoek; 204 miles, Cyphergat, beyond 
which the line attains 5,586 feet above sea level, 
and descends to (210 miles) Molteno, 5,183 feet. 
aud reaches (221 miles) Stormberg Junction, 

243 miles. Burgersdorp, 4,554 feet. 

PopuLatioy, 1,279, 

Horets.—Royal; Jubilee. 

Newsvarer.—Times. 

In a sheltered valley near the Spruit. In the 
Public Gardens isa figure representing the Taal. 
with the inscription, “ Erkend is un de Moedertaal, 
In Raad, Kantoor en Schoollokaal.” The place 
was a stronghold of reaction, and remained in the 
hands of the Boer forces until March, 1900, 

246 miles. Albert, the junction with the trunk 
line to the Orange River Colony, via Bethulie, 289 
i.les; 42 miles, Smithfield; 313 miles, Spring- 
foniein Junction, See Route 36. 

282 miles. Altwal North, 4,350 feet. 

Poperatioy, 2 

Horers.—Criterion; European; Masonic. 

The present terminus of the Orange River, uear 
where it is spanned by the Frere Bridge, on the 
road to British Basutoland. It is in the heart of 
the Boer agricultural district, the centre of a 
group of villages long held by the Boer forces, as 
Barkley East, Jamestown. Herschel. Post-carts 
to these places and Lady Grey, Mafcteng, Mourija. 
and (120 miles) Maseru. Near the last-named is 
the Mission Station of Thaba Bossijo. at the foot 
of the stronghold of Moshesh, founder of the 
Basuto nation. The Maluti Mountains may be 
explored from Maseru; the Machacha Peak, 
nearly 11,000 feet, is between them and the 
Drakensburg; to the cast is Basutoland. 
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! Durban or Port Natal, 255 miles from East 


'H AFRICAN PORTS. 


©! London, 384 frum Port Elizabeth, 812 from Cape 


| Town, 6.993 from London. ‘Through fares, 4 to 
8 guineas more than to Cape Town. Bee also p. 391, 

Porciatiox, 27.425 Whites; 14,605 Natives; 
13.701 Indians; very few Dutch. 

Horris.- Belgrave; Masonic; Prince of Wale 
Royal; Central, ete. 

Restavrant.—Bassels. Cari 

Civps—Durbdan; Junior; 
Savage, ete. 

Tramways in all directions, fare 1d. 

Cans.—ts. per mile, 4s. per hour; Jinrickishus, 
6d. per mile. 

Newsparers.—Advertiser ; Mereury. 

Durban is a well-built town, with many goud 
shops, ete., upon Smith, West, and Pine Streets, 
but its first claim is asa shipping port. Vessels 
of 10,000 tons can discharge alongside wharves 
now the extensive harbour torks are finished. 
The imports have risen in value from 1 million 
sterling in 1874 to over 5$ millions in 1899; the 
exports from 2¢ millions to over 3 millions; 
tonnage entering in 1899, 1,397,306. ‘The suburbs 
are very beautiful; Natal Bluff with lighthouse, 
and Berca with its gardens, should be visited. 

Ossxcts oF INTEREST.—Museum, Art Gallery, 
Theatre, Market, The Berea, Mitchell and Alex- 
andra Parks, the Public and the Botanic Gardens, 
Victoria Embankment, Beach Esplanade, Prom- 
enade Pier, and Theatre. 

Natal had a railway between Durban and the 
Point in 1869, and in no South African Colony, 
considering the hilly nature of the country, has 
railway development been Fo rapid. 

There is a coast railway in construction south 
to Port Shepstone, of which Untwalumi, 56 miles, 
is the present terminus: there is a branch line 
from Alexandra to Umzinto, 52 miles from Durban, 
where gold quartz is mined, and much sugar 
grown, The Coast-line runs North about 100 
miles into Zululand, towards the Sta. Lucia Coal- 
| field: it ix open beyond (69 miles) Tugela, which 
river the line crosses, 9 miles from the mouth. 
Zululand itself ts frequented only by white traders ; 
shooting is prohibited, and land is not available 
for white settlements. 

‘The Natal Trunk line connecting Durban with 
Johannesburg and Pretoria (307 miles) to the 
Transvaal frontier is the most pleturesque through 
route in South Africa, and the most interesting by 
reason of its association with the contests in bath 
} Boer Wars, 


Princess. 
rion; Albert ; 
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2$ miles from Durban is Congella, where the 
Boers defeated the earliest British settlers in 
Natal. Then up from the swamp to the wooded 
hills at (6 miles) Be//air, (93 miles) Malvern, North- 
dene, Pinetown, suburban resorts ; into the moun- 
tainous country at (39 miles) Inchanga, 2,470 feet ; 
60 miles, Thornville, 3,006 feet; with branch line 
to Richmond, 17 miles, and on to 

(70 miles). Pietermaritsburg, 2.225 fect. 


Porctatiox, 20,000: Whites, 11,000; Indians, 
2,692. 


Horats.—Iwperial ; Langham. 
Ciups.—Vietoria ; Savage. 
Newsrarsns.—Times; Witness; Gazettee. 
Caus.—Per hour 43., or 1s. per mile; double at 

night. Jinrickishas, 3d. per half-mile or 2s. per 

hour; double at night. The capital of Natal is 

a well-built, well-managed town. 

Cater Onsects oF INTEREST.—All In one group, 
between Church Strect and Longmarket, include 
Legislative Assembly and Conneil Houses, 
Cvionial Ontices, Town Hall, Market; Post, Tele- 
graph, and Court House; Library, Muscum, Zulu 
War Memorial, Cathedral Church, Shepstone 
Monument, Scott's Theatre, Parks, Public and 
Botanic Gardens; Fort Napier, the old block 
house, with good view over the town. 

EXxcurstons.—To Noodsberg, 3,000 to 8,000 feet, 
Hermannsberg and Dingley Delt, aud Grey Town, 
towards the Zululand frontier, beyond the Tugela. 

The line continues north, past ‘Town Hill, 
Hilton Road, to Horick, near the Umgeni Falls, a 
pleasure resort, with a cascade 364 fect, and 8 miles 
further the Kas Kloof cascades, 95 miles, Dayle 
Road, & Natal Mounted Police Camp, and on past 
(111 miles) Nottingham Road, a health resort, from 
which Champagne Castle and other peaks of 
Drakensberg are visible; 125 miles, Mooi River; 
146 miles, Estcourt, on the Bushman River; 154 
miles, Emuersdale, Frere, then 

(173 miles). Colenso, 3,155 feet, a village on the 


Tugela, near which Buller’s force was defeated, | 


and there were subsequently many tights between 
Boers and Britons (1899-1900). Vaal Krantz, the 
key to the Boer stronghold, is on the left; Pieter’s 


Hill on the right; Spion Kop a little further up 
the river. 


189 miles. Ladysmith, 3,284 feet; roruatioy. 
4,500, and garrison, Hoteis: Railway; Royal: 
Crown. Here Sir George White was besieged, 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE, 


October, 1899, to February, 1900. There isa branch 
Une, via Van Reenen, for Harrismith (604 miles). 
Horew: Central. A trading town in the Oranze 
River Colony. 

218 miles. Washbank; Glencoe Junction, with 
a branch line (54 miles) to Dundee and the coal- 
fields, whence the line is to be continued to(12miles) 
De Jager's Drift and Vryheid. 1t was in this 
country that the great Boer War commenced by 
the invasion of Natal from the Transvaal by Laing’s 
Nek; Rorke's Drift also is near Dundce (7 miles 
by cart) and Isandhlwana, but a little beyond. 
Vryheid was the centre of a small republic on land 
ceded by Dinizulu in 1884, and in its neighbour- 
hood gold and coal have been found. The Yond- 
weni gold-fields are reached from Dundee by 
Vant’s Drift, about 60 miles. 

268 miles. Newcastle, 3,890 feet. Ho alis- 
bury. A colliery town in the Drakensberg. It 
served as the British military base In the 1880-81 
War, and in 1899 the Boers occupied it. The line 
winds through the passes to Ingogo, near which 
is Schuin's Hoogte battlefield, then by zigzags 
around sfajuba Hill, near Neill’s House, to Laing’s 
Nek, where Colonel Deane was killed, 1881, and 
through a tunnel 730 yards to Charlestown (5,386 
feet. Moret: Belgrave), and entering the Transvaal 
at Coldstream. See Route 36. 

St. Lucia Bay, Lake, and Port, in Zululand, are 
not often visited, and the next port is 

Lorengo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, in 
Portuguese territory north of Amatongaland, 7,292 
miles from London. Fares, Ist, £35 to £52; 2nd, 
£27 to £34; from Marseilles, £42 and £29, 1,112 
miles from Cape Town—fares, £13 and £9 10s; 
300 miles from Durban; 3,360 miles from Aden— 
fares, £26 and £18, 

Poputation, 5,100—about 200 English and 1,000 
Asiaties. 

Horet.—Cardozas, on Reuben Point. 

Newsraver.—O Futuro. 

A shipping port at the mouth of English River, 
and the nearest to Pretoria (319 miles) and the 
Rand (395 miles). Its climate is unhealthy, The 
Rua Aranjo is the main street, the Avenido Aguiar 
the esplanade, Portuguese coin is the only legal 
tender. 

‘There is railway connmunication with the Trans- 
1] via (55 miles) Komati Poort, whence a branch 
line is projected to Leyds:orp, in the Murehisun 
country. See Route 35, 


ROUTE 84,—CENTRAL AFRICA. 


101 miles. Kaapmuiden, feet (Buff. 
a branch line runs (35 miles) to 
centre of De Kaap gold-fields, and 17 miles further 
to Steynsdorp and the Komati fields. 

From Barberton there is a stecp ascent tc the 
high veldt by means of a rack-railway. 152 miles. 
Godwauriver. 188 miles, Machadodorp, with river 
and high-road to Leydenburg, 48 miles, and its 
gold-fields, worked from time immemorial, and 
Pilgrim's Rest, amongst mountains, 7,000 to 8,000 
fect. 248 miles, Midd -lburg, POrULATION, 2,000, 
on Olifant’s River, whence lines are projected to 
various collieries. 302 miles, Bronkhurst Spruit, 
4,760 feet, where the 1381 War began. 333 miles, 
Eerste Fabrieken. 349 miles, Pretoria, See 
Route 36. 

‘The journey from Lorengo Marquez to Pretoria 
takes 21 hours, to Johannesburg 24 hours; fares, 
About £5; £8 10s.; passes, 308 miles, Volksrust ; 
368 miles, Standerton, where the Vaal is crossed; 
Greyenigstad, 440 miles; Heidelburg, the gold- 
mining centre of the East Rand, to (471 miles) 
Elandsfontein. See Route 36. 

To Mauritius, from Durban, 1,578 miles, every 
month, by Unton-Castle Steamers; distance from 
London, via Cape Town, 8,870 miles ; fares, £37 
to £54, £29 to £36; return fares from Durban, 
£23 12s, Gd. and £17 6s. 6d, or to return via Beira 
£27 128, 6d. and £20 6s. 6d.; also, to return by 
same steamer, £21 and £14 14s, if direct; £24 
and £16 16s, if via Beira, and then passengers 
may remain on board at Mauritius on payment of 
£4 4s, or £228. From Mauritius there is monthly 
comnunicition by British Indian Company's 
Steamers with Colombo and Calcutta; to India 
(Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta) by Natal Line, 
fortnightly, fare £21 and £16 16s, 

To aut East Arrtcan Ports, Aden, Port S: 
Lisbon, Antwerp (for London), and Hamburg, by 
the Deutsche-O.t-Afrika Line, monthly; also, via 
Zanzibar for Bombay; also monthly, via Cape 


Town and the Canary Islands, for Europe; fares, 
£47 and £31. 

Beira, 455 miles from Delagoa Bay, fares £6 
and £4; 775 miles from Durban, fares £9 and £6; 
1,585 miles from Cape Town, fares £15 15s. and 
£11 10s.; 7,574 miles from Southampton; 7,776 
miles from London by West Coast, fates £37 to 
£54, £28 to £35 by Union-Castle line, monthly ; 
alao by Deytsche.Ost-Afrika Linc from Hamburg, 
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vhence { Antwerp, etc., by Red Sea in 50 days, fares £45 
berton, the | and £30, and by through ticket overland to Naples, 


£50 and £35 10s.; by Intermediate Deutsche-O: 
Afrika steamers monthly, £44 aud £28 10s. ; or via 
Marseilles, £44 and £30 10s.; and via Naples, 
£AT 1s, and £33 10s. The voyage from Naples 
takes 25 to 27 days only. See also Roule 37. 

‘The port is the nearest to Rhodesia ; the landing 
stage is now connected by rail with Fontesvilla, 
the original terminus of the line to Umtali and 
Salisbury. ‘The town is on a sand spit, between 
the Busi and Pungwe, in av exposed situation, 
protected by embankments. Sofala is the old port, 


| it is to the south; and still further, 50 miles south, 


is Chungwe, on Chiloane Island, with a trading 
station for Sabi River territory; these places are 
served by a sinall steamer, and both the Pungwe 
and Busi are navigable for 100 miles. 

The railway runs at 5 feet above level to 
(34 miles) Fontesvilla, in a swamp; thence north- 
west over a plain for (61 miles) Bamboo Creek, the 
Yeomanry Camp; on 14 miles to the Siluvu Hills; 
the Ilills, 72 miles; Mandegas, 118 miles; Chimoio, 
153 miles, on the Selous Road ; then on to (200 
miles) Macequece or Aassikessi, 2,800 feet, on the 
frontier; and on to Salisbury (as in Route 35), a 
distance of 375 miles from Beira; fares, £7, £4 14s., 
£2 7s., and natives £1 11s. 6d. 

Central Africa, 

Fanes from Curspe to Port Herald, £6; Chi- 
romv, £7; Makweras, £8 10s.; Patima, £9; Kat- 
ungas, £9; Blantyre, £12; Zomba, £14; Mpimvi, 
£15; Fort Johnston, £.0, Deck passengers, 10s, 
to 2¢s.; goods, 40 cubic fect or 2,240 Ibs.; by river, 
abont half one first-class fare; to Fort Johnston, 
£12 6s, The African Lakes Corporation stern- 
wheel steamers carry at about same rates, their 
throuzh fares being: to Blantyre, £11; Zomba, 
£13; Fort Johnston, £17; to Kituta (Tanganyika), 
£45; which includes camp equipment, tent, and 
provisions, Passengers buoked through to Fort 
Johnston or intern cdiate places are provided by 
the Company at their stations with board and 
accommodation, provided any delay occurs through 
no fault of the passengers. Those Looked for Lake 
ports or beyond, waiting at Fort Johnston for Lake 
steamer, are provided with accommodation by the 
Company at their station, but must pay 7s. 6d. per 
day for their board. Tho steamship “11. V. Wiss- 
man” sails eyery three weeks from Fort Johnston, 
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Fort Johnston to Ports on Lake Nuassa.—Kota 
Kota, £8; Bandawe, £8 16s; Likoma, £8 16s., 
Nkata Bay, £10; Wiedhaven, Amelia Bay, 
£13 128; Deep Bay, £13 12s; Florence Bay, 
£13 12s.; Langenburg, £18 12s. Deck passages 
from 43. 4d. to 78. 7d. Goods freight, 1 ton, from 
half to two-thirds a first-class fare, 

Tanganyika Plateau.—Overland by hammock 
Vearers. Charge for Machila and Team from 
Karonga, or Kambwe Lagoon, to Ikawa, or Fife, 
£7 103s. to Abercorn, or Kituta, £15, Goods 
double this rate. 

Passengers for the interior of Africa should 
bring tent, camp hed, bedding, furniture, cooking 
utensil: Provisions also should be brought, 
but can be purchased in the country. Large 
expeditions should bring complete equipment and 
provisions, Packages for overland transport 
should not exceed 56lbs, in weight. All fares are ; 
subject tv change without not 

Expeditions to the Interior. —‘The Company 
undertakes tu supply carriers, ete., for exped 
tions to any part of the interior; ample notice 
must be given, stating number of loads, Euro- 
peans, cte., comprising the expedition. 


Howuwanvs,—Lake Nyassa.—The sane rates 
are charged down the Lake as up for passages. 

From Fort Johuston to. Liwonde, Mpimbi, 
£3; Zomba, £5; Blantyre, £6 1és. ; Chikwawa. 
£8 los.; Katungas, £8 ; Patima, £8 15s.; 
Makweras, £9 108.; Chiromo, £10 15s.; Port 
Herald, £11 158,; Chinde, £15 Los, 

Zammusta may be entered at the south mouth of | 
the Kwa-Kwa, of which Quilimane is the port, | 
Dut the best way of reaching Nyassaland is tu | 
disembark at Chinde, the middie channel dis- 
covered by B gunboat, which the | 
Portuguese Government acknowledged by grant- 
ing a 99 years lease of 5 acres of land on the spot 
where the township of Chinde is built. If tran-j 
shipment is made at Beira or Quilimane from | 
the Deutsche-Ust-Afrika steamers, the passage 
costs £2 10s. extra only, British Viee-Consul: 
S.H Fletcher, Esq. | 

The Zambesi and its tributaries afford about 
4.000 miles of navigable waterway, in sections 
divided by rapids, Some distances are: Kelrabasa, 
40) miles; Molele, 900 miles; Victoria Falls, 700 
wiles, ‘The stations are: Sumbo, 12 miles; 
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Marramen, Mazaro, Vicente, Missorigwi, to the 
Shiré Mouth; then Sena, Semgo, in good big game 
country, to Tete. Vice-Comsul—H. R. Wallis. 
The native name is Inyungwi, and it is on the 
telegraph lino between Umtali and Blantyre; the 
Portuguese fort, 260 miles in straight line from 
the sea, was founded 1632; to Salisbury, 285 miles. 
See Route 35. Then, up the river, to Chikos, 
Zomba, and the middle Luangwa valley, where 
elephants and Jarge game are plentiful. This is 
Livingstone’s country, and beyond rises the lofty 
Nyika Plateau, 7,000 feet, and various routes to 
Lake Mweru, Lake Bangweolo, and Tanganyika, 
or further up the Zambesi to Victoria Falls, and 
on te German Damaraland. 

To Blantyre and the Lakes from Chinde to 
Port Herald, 175 miles; on to Chiromo, 200 miles; 
Makwerns, 240 miles; and Katunga's on the 
Chikwawa, 275 miles from Chinde. There is a 
carriage road to Blantyre, 27 miles, but as it is 
frequently impassable the ordinary conveyance is 
a‘ machilla” or hammock, slung on a pole, which 
natives carry 14 miles a day, and is the ordinary 
method of locomotion for Europeans in this region. 
Blantyre is the headquarters of the African 
Lakes Association, Hotel: Keiller's, The road 
continues to Fort Johnston, 60 miles, and about 
6 miles north of Blantyre a branch road leads to 
(40 miles) Zomba, the capital, and residence of 
the Administrator. Farther into the interior there 
are roads which connect the stretches of navigable 
streams and tho lakes; few are intended for 
vehicular traffic, but are just mule-tracks or paths 
for the machilla porters, On the highlands the 
climate is healthy. 

Booxs.—" From the Cape to Cairo,” by Sharp 
and Grogan, new editlon, 1902, 7s. 6d.; “Swamps 
of Equatorial Africa,” by Major Austin; “The 
Heart of Suuth Africa,” by Dr. G. Schweinfurth, 
two volumes, 3s. 6d. cach. The books of Dr. 
Livingstone, Sir H. M. Stanley, Sir H. Johnston, 
Major Gibbon, and many missionaries treat of this 
region, 

The chief ports on the East Coast of Africa 
Port Elizabeth, 428 miles from Capetown; 
Durban, 384 miles from Port Elizabeth; then 
Delagoa Bay 300 miles, Inhambane 260 miles, 
Quilimane 10 miles, Belra 245 miles, Mozambique 
485 miles, Zanzibar 574 miles, Aden 1,853 mile 
also reached via the Suez Canal. See Route 37. 
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ROUTE 35. 
OVERLAND TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Carr Town, Onaxce River, KIMBERLEY, MAFF- 

Kina, Betawayo, and Branches to @WANDa and 

Port BerrA—Cape to Caira Route, 

Capetown to Bulawayo, 1,360 miles, “Train de 
Luxe"’ from Cape Town, Wednesdays; from Bula- 
wayo, Sundays; fare, £20; in about 79 hours. 
Ordinary trains, dally; through carriages, Cape 
Town-Kinberley and Kimberley-Bulawayo, in 4 
days, £18 8s. Ld. and £12 5s, 11d.; to Kimberley, 
647 miles in 40 hours, £8 1s. 9d. and £5 7s, 10d to 
Mafeking, 870 miles in 54 hours, £9 15s. 4d. and 
£6 13s, 8d. Refreshment Buffets at all stations 
named, 

The line runs east across Cape Flats through 
Maitland to Durban Road, then turning north-east 
to Paarl runs down the Berg Valley between that 
tiverand the Drakenstein Mountains to Wellington 
(town, 15 minutes; fare, 13.; Hotel—Masonic), then 
on north to Tulbagh Road, 75 miles, and by a 
sharp ascent to the Tulbagh Valley and River 
Breede, the line running south-east to Worcester 
(794 feet; Hotels—Commercial; Masonic; Alex- 
andra), famons for its vineyards, cape carts, etc. 

From Worcester the line runs up the Hex Valley 
to (160 miles) Touw’s River, and at the 186th mile 
crosses at 3,580 feet the ridge dividing the Southern 
fromthe Great Karoo. MatJesfontein, 2,970 feet, 
1943 miles, is reached about 7 a.m. It is the 
“model” town of South Africa, and station for 
Sutherland, The line descends to the plain level, 
Past Grootfontein to (290 miles) Fraserburg 
Road, 1,820 feet, in an almost rainless district, 
The line turns more north, and reaches 


(339 miles) Beaufort West, 2,792 feet. 

Porutariox, 3,000. 

Horgrs.—Royal; Masonic; Queen's. 

Newsparer.— Courier, 

Lyric and Town Hall for Theatricals, 

This town is the capital of the Karoo, where 
successful farming is dependent upon artificial 
irrigation; the waterworks of the district are very 
extensive. Thé line inclines northerly to Victoria 
West, but before reaching that station crosses at 
3704 miles by the Nels Poort, 3,260 feet, between 
the Nieuwveld and Konde Mountains, to the 
Northern Karoo, leaving the flat-topped kopjes 
known as the ‘Three Sisters,” and in 4 honrs reach 

~ (00 miles) De Aar, 4,180 feet, the junction of 
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the Port Elizabeth line, and connecting via 
Naauw Poort with the Imperial Military Raily 
to Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. 
See Route 36, 

570 miles. Orange River, 3,542 feet, near 
(9 miles) Hope Town, where diamonds were first 
discovered; and the river spanned by a bridge of 
1,480 feet, built by Government at a cost of 
£114,000. The railway bridge, nine spans (opened 
1885), cost £80,000, and was not destroyed during 
the war. 106 miles west of Belmont is Griqua 
Town or Hay, beyond the Vaal, with fort, held by 
the British troops in the Griqua war. 623 miles, 
Modder River, 8,668 feet, a holiday resort of the 
Kimberley residents, The bridge was destroyed 
12th October, 1900, and here the British under 
Methuen attacked the besiegers of Kimberley. 
The line passes the disused Du Toits Pan Mine, 
and 14 hours later the train arrives at 

(647 miles) Kimberley, 4,012 fect. 

PopuLation, 28,718 (12,650 Europeans). 

Horets.—Central; Queen's; Grand; Transvaal. 

Trams to Beaconsfield, De Beers, Kenilworth; 
fare, 6d. Vehicles, 1s. per passenger per mile; 
7s. 6d. per hour; night, extra. 

Newsparen.—Advertiser. 

Tn 1870 diamonds were discovered at Du Toits 
Pan, and the neighbourhood became an immense 
thriving miner's camp. The railway was opened 
in 1885. The four chief mines are within 34 miles 
radius; there are also river workings, and river 
+ iamonds are now more valuable than those found 
|in the “blue earth.” By the special law known 

as the I.D.B., the possession of rough stones by 
unlicensed persons is a penal offence. The act 
was passed when joint stock companies succeeded 
the pick and shovel miner, but since 1882-3 these 
companies themselves have been swallowed up hy 
| the great corporations. The town is irregular, anil 
has a squalid appearance. Business is almost 
entirely In the hands of the mining corporations, 
whose workings and native compounds are worth 
seeing. Kimberley was defended by Colonel 
Kekewich with 600 regulars and 2,287 volunteers 
for 123 days, the losses during the siege being 181. 

Ossects oF INTEREST.—Town Hall, Kimberley 
Club, Library, Law Courts, Masonle Temple, 
Hospital, Sanatorium, the Park and the Siege 
Avenue at Kenilworth, the Waterworks, and the 
Diamond Mine, 


Formerly surface-worked claims, 31 feet square. 
the blue earth is new mined at a depth of nearly 
2,000 feet In the Kimberley mine; the De Beers is 
the show mine, replete with finest improved 
machinery and model surroundings. The De 
Beers Company employ about 1,698 whites and 
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7.800 natives, the former receive £3 10s. to £7 miles from Mafeking, ts a deep pool, the Wonder 
Weekly, the latter £4 amd rations monthly. and | Gat, never sounded, ‘The old North Road to the 
must live within the barted-wire fences of the |G . . 

native compounds. The Joint Stock Company , !terior is still traversed occasionally. 

system has reduced the cost of production in| ‘The line continues north at an clevation of 3 to 
10 years from 95. 10d. to 6s.(d. per lond: Inercased 4,009 feet through, somewhat desolate country, 


thé price of rough diamonds from 19s, 8d. to a‘ 
£1 los, 10d, per carat; increased dividends from | the timber having been felled and sold to 


to 25 per cent; dividend 1893-5, 25 per cent. per | Kimberley, and passes several large native 
annum; 1897-8, 40 per cent. per annum. The | villages in Khama's country. Ramatlabama, 


hulfontein 1 worked as an open quarry mine; 
Du Toits Pan and Weneltu mines also belong to the | Pitsani, Lobatsi, Ramoutsa, Gaberones, Mochudi 


De Beers Company. It is estimated that the | (Buje), Linchwe, Shashong Road, Magalapye 
‘ones extracted from the Kiinberley district would | (Buget) are passed in succession; then the line 


seueene fei tomes Norkicge elolanie ee | crosses the Lotsani, a tributary of the Limpopo 
stones, are at Warrenton, Klipdam, Holpan, Scholtz, | 0t Crocodile River, and reaches 
Windsorton, Ging-Gong, Longlands, ete. concern-| (1,132 miles) Palapye Road, 3,011 feet, for 
Heguatien the best apart is In the “Official | Khama’s chiel town— Palapye (population 20,000, 
From Kimberley the line runs north, inclining to | ies Baie aid aaa i 
north north-west, past Macfarlane, Windsorton, to | 4 *fords a go: d starting point for expediti 
(691 miles) Warrenton (3,931 feet; population, | IMte the Kalahari Desert, upon the eastern edge 
880), named after Sir Charles Warren, on the Vaal, | Of which the railway runs, 4 5 
which is crossed by a bridge of 10 spans, 1,830 feet | The Kalahari Desert, or Great Thirst Land, is 
in length; and Fourteen Streams, now losing its | % bumense rolling prairie, having water in the 
u ith; Ouse eam; ROW Hts | rainy season only. The climate is good, except 
importance as a frontier station. near Lake N'gami, and it isa fair game country, 
731 miles, Taungs, 3,589 feet ; a native trading | and its only inhabitants are wandering Bushmen, 


aaamea ing over 20,0¢0, Whose services as guides the hunters often 
centre, Monkisane's people numbering over 20.060. iene “the fralt. ob the Teena eters often 


774 miles. Vryberg, 3,890 fect ; chief town in | hest substitute for water, and men can live on it 
Bechuanaland, and an important trading station, | long after the trek-oxen have snecumbed. The 
i ir «3 ar a ‘ alahari is supposed to be the bed of a dried-up 
in a fair cattle-raising country. It is rolling | tal sea, and in many places water (brackish) 
prairie land, scantily watered, and peopled by | can be found by sinking wells ten or twenty feet. 
Baralongs, and has slow-flowing streams with | The rivers all drain into the Makari-Kari Sult- 


reedy } é vers, | Pan. The Botletle, the chief, is brackish and 
reedy beds, like the Molopo and Kuruman rivers. | PA sands ts moat, tebataey, the we mateo: 


i I 
After passing listresher. In the beds of the sand-rivers water 
(820 iniles) Maribogo, 4,820 feet, the train reaches ean be obtained by digging, as the stream is 
(870 miles) Mafeking, 4,194 feet. Hotels :| filtering through the sand-choked bed towards the 


5 o Matsklie a Diseites ine vy | Salt pans, ‘There is a native post across the desert 
Surrey; Mafeking; Dixon's; Moore's. ‘The town | Salt Palapye to (820 miles) Negamd in 28 dane 
is famous for its successful defence by Colonel | 


| Hence also the main road runs to Macloustie 
Baden Powell from October 12th, 1900, to May 17th, | and Tuli, the old highway into Rhodesia, 
1901-217 days. It isan important trading centre, | phe ine passes Topsi, 3,445 feet, descends to 
being a “free warehouse,” where goods for the | gis; 3,090 feet, and reaches the Macloustie Riter: 
interior of Africa are sold ata rebate from bonded | then at 1,220 miles crosses the Shashi and enters 
stores, so is a favourite starting place for sporting, | the Tarr Coxcrsstox, leaving Tati on the old 
trading, and exploring expeditions to the Kala-| North Road, 30 miles east, and reaches 

hari and to Nizami. ‘The Matmani Gold-fields| (4,954 miles) Francestown, 3,264 feet (Hore), In 
(21 miles) are reached by post-eart in four hours the centre of the Matabeleland mining district. 
at Ottoshoop, W.N.W. of the station, and far This concession of about 1,700 square miles bas 
ther north at Zeerust. The old coach route|many reefs, and, being independent, there are 


to Krugersdory i ‘son | Special mining laws. Gold was found in 1864, 
Sa rare and Johennesberg. ato Lanw's on | sbecutl snming lems. Go developed since 1893 


the Transvaal frontier; Ottoshoop, 21 miles; jonly, The Premier Monarch, 30 stamps, is one of 
Malan’s, on the Eland River, 79 miles; Krugers- | the largest mines -there are a dozen others. 


dorp, 144 miles. This was the route of the} The railway ascends north to the Matoppot, 
Jameson Raid, Christmas, 1895. On the road, Ta aieuding the Zambesi from the Limpopo waters 
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shed. Rhodesia is entered at (1,279 miles) { 
Ramaquabane, 4,197 feet, then on to (1,295 miles) | 
Plumtree, 4,560 feet (Buffet), and pnssing Syringa | 
and Marula reaches (1,328 miles) Matoppo Siding, | 
4,190 feet, in the Mfatoppos, a mountain tract about | 
100 miles north to south and 30 east to west, with | 
many caverns, precipitous peaks, huge granite 
voulders, and narrow passes, with some fertile + 
tracts and secluded valleys, The Chartered 
Company is surveying the country, which has an | 
area of over 1,000 square miles, The railway | 
passes Figtree, Westacre, Khami, and reaches 

(1,360 miles) Bulawayo, 4,469 fect, PoprLaTion | 
4.000 whites, the old capital of the Matabili, 536 
miles north of Vrybcrg. 

Horets.—Grand; Palace; Cecil; Charter; | 
Maxim; Imperial; and half a dozen others, Full 
board from 128, a day; many Boarding Houses 
from £6 monthly. 

Cues.—Rhodesia; Bulawayo; and various | 
sporting. { 

Postic BUILpINGs.—Two Theatres (seat 400and | 
3W); Stock Exchange; Court House;, Public | 
Offices; Temperance Hall; Masonic Hall; seven 
Churches, 

Newaparers.— Times; Chronicle; Weekly Review, 

Bulawayo, the “piace of execution,” is in a 
treeless plain near the old Royal Kraal, now 
demolished, and is built, like all South African | 
towns, in rectangular blocks about the Market 
Square, Its main feature 1s The Avenue, 130 feet 
wide, connecting the Government House with the 
town, As at present arranged, Buluwayo is not 
only the seat of the administrative government of | 
South Rhodesia, but is likely to become its capital | 
and chief focussing point of the railw: 


Rhodesia isa mining country. Gold has been | 
found right through the territory from 8. to N.; | 


| Zonbabue, 


| 50 miles before reaching the rive: 


| m 
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£10 for each vehicle; agents, £30; pawnbrokers, 
£25; gunsmiths, £10; commercial travellers, £25; 
in each case yearly, ‘The local rate is 2d. in the £ 
on an aggregate assessment. of over two milions 
sterling. See “ Information for Intending Settlers 
in Southern Rhodesia,” issued by the British 
South Africa Co. 

Suburbs of Bulaayo.—Mombo Ruins, § miles, 
along the Gwelo road, covering 70 by 185 feet, 
with more claborate ornamentation than those of 
Dr. Schlichter states that they were 
designed as a fort, mint, and ‘Temple of the Sun 


| East of the town, across the Matshecumblope, is 


a residential suburb; between the two are the 
Botanical gardens and parks; the Athletic 
ground is on the north-west; the Native Reserve 
beyond it, and the Native village still further 
north-west. The “Cecil Rhodes” farm is at 
Sauer Dale, beyond which is the World's View,” 
and near it, ruins, 

Ruopestan Routes.—To Gwanda, coal and 
goldfields, 60 miles, railwaybuilding; and further 
south-east (180 miles) 7w/i, on the Selous pioneer 
road; to Victoria, 160 miles, a cross-country track 
only; to Hartley Hill, via Shiloh and Inyati, 
parallel with the railway; to Shanghani, 65 miles 
in 12) hours; Boschlaagte, 80 miles in 15 hours; 
Guelo, 110 miles in 21 hours; to Inziza, 60 miles 
in 12 hours; Belingwe, 110 miles in 35 hours, 


Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi, in the Tsetse- 
fly and fever country, can be visited from Bula- 
wayo, preferably in winter, Oxen must be left 
the journey 
may be accomplished within a fortnight or require 


| two months; the sand is yielding, water is scarce, 
| the track is narrow, and ‘in places through dense 


bush. The route is via Sibanani, Yoma, Gemfa, 
Leteba, Nagatatollo, Kybaka’s Pan, Daka, Panda: 
‘Tenka, whence the spray may be seen arisi 
across the Gashuma flats, The fa//s are curious, 
in so far as the country is the same level above 
and below the falls, the water tumbling down a 


pat at Gwanda (S.E.) and at Wankie, N.W.of | chasm 250 to 450 fect deep, then between the 
uluwayo. It ia also a good grazing country; in| precipitous banks, taking a serpentine course, 
the highlands it is fairly healthy, but woerever ‘The supposition is that the cafion is of volcanic 
the soil is tilled there is fever, and many of the origin, and in places about 100 yards wide, the 


tiver valleys are malarious. Large game is still 
plentiful away from the railway and the main 
Wagon and post tracks; antclopes and lions are 
numerous; the tsetse fly is the hunter’s and 
Brazier's chief pest. The cost of living in town- 
ships is not less than £20 a month, and though 
farms, etc., are offered by the Company on fair 
terms, it is not an open country for the settler. 
Even bakers and butchers require licences costing 
£10 per annum; chemists the same; a store-keeper 
bays £10 yearly for a licence, and requires other 
£10 yearly licences for dealing in certain goods, 
and even if he imports any goods: hawkers pay 


| river above the falls being a mile in breadth. 
| The Cape to Cairo route may be continued from 
Bulawayo by the Wankie coal-fields to a crossing 
j over the Zambesi just below the rapids, then tum- 
jing north-east and running to the Kafukwe or 
| Loengi river at Bolengue gorge, whence on to 
“Lake Tanganyika. Fuel being the desideratum, 
| much will depend upon the yield of the Wankie 


|eoal measures, to which a railway is being built. 
Distance to the Zambesi, 161 miles. 
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The Trunk Line north is being built via (65 
miles, coach 124 hours) Shangani; 80 miles, 
» hours, Boschlaagte; 110 miles, 21 hours, Gireto, 
‘The coach road is east of the track. 

Gwelo, 4,600 fect, population 350. 

Horeis—Gwelo; Bradley's; Horseshoe; Victoria. 

NEwsPaPEeR.—Times, 

A growing town and important distributing 
centre. There are many gold mines within 30 
miles, and post-roads to (85 miles) Victoria; 192 
miles, Charter; 22 miles, Selukwe; Maoni, Ing- 
wenia, and Sebakwe. 


From Gweto it is possible the Cape to Cairo line 
may he continued north to the Mafungabuzi Hills, 
crossing the Zamhesi at the Molcle Rapids, whence 
turning eastwards it will cross the Kafukwe 
about 40 miles above its junction with the Zambesi. 
‘The line will traverse the Konji, Scbakwe, 
Umaweswe, Umfuli, and other gold-bearing 
regions, but through « difficult country for railway 
engineering. Climate unhealthy. 


Gwelo to Salisbury (line opened June, 1902), 
about 240 miles in 18} hours, for £1 88, 6d. and 
19s., via Kwekwe Siding, Globe and Phenix, 
Sherwood, Battlefields Siding, Gatooma, Hartley, 
Gadzema, Makwiro, and Norton, through country 
rich in minerals and near the Mombi, Uwfuli, 
Fiffel, Sebakwe, and other gold-mines in addition 
to those after which the stations have been named. 

1,580 miles. Salisbury, 4,700 feet. 

Porvutation, 500. 

Horsts.—Masonic; Cecil; 
12s, per day. 

Newsparers.—Herald; 
News; Gazette. 

A dry, dusty township, commanded by a kopje, 
on which the fort was built (1890). Buildings: 
Cathedral; Churches; Court House; Market 
Hall; Masonic Temple; Stock Exchange; Recrea- 
tive Club, Salisbury has a pack of hounds; 
waterworks; and an electric tram is building. 
Slate and timber are plentiful in the locality. 
There is good agricultural land north and north- 
west; gold hes been found in the vicinity, and 
further exploration north will decide the highway 
for the road to Zete and British Central Africa. 

From Sazispury by road to (68 miles west) 
Lo Maghonda gold-fields—narrow gauge railway 
builuing; to Sinoia, 75 miles W.N.W., with lime- 
stone cavern and gold-fields; Hartley Hill, 65 
miles; Mazoe is 27 miles N. 

- yond Is the Mount Darwin gold-field; furtaer 
north the tsetse-fly makes the country wnex- 


Hatfield, Board, 


Times and Financial 


W.; 63 miles he- | 
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| plorable with oxen. The telegraph to Tete is 
| disused, a new wire being run from the railway 
‘line at Umtali to Inyanga, Kaiser Wilhelm to Tete. 
thence to Chikwawa, Blantyre, etc. See Route 34. 

The Selous Pioneer Road ends 12 miles north of 
Salisbury at Hampden; south it runs to (8 
miles) Fort Charter. A good road rans from 
| Charter to Marandellas on the Beira railway, 
| about 75 miles. 27 miles west of Charter, on the 
| Guelo Road, is Enkeldoorn, a Dutch settlement; 
Victoria is 188 miles south of Salisbury; 205 miles 
| south of Victoria is Tuli, and thence (178 miles) to 
| Pietersburg (see Route 34). The Pioneer Road was 
taken through a wild country in order to evade 
the Matabili; it is not much used now, the railway 
route having diverted the traffic, Victoria (3,670 
| feet, population 25,000, 100 whites) is 1,502 miles 
from Cape Town and 560 from Pretoria, Hore? 
Thatched House. Gold-fields: A centre of oli 
| gold-workings in the supposed land of Ophir. The 
| ruins of Great Zimbabwe are 17 miles distant ; they 
were known to the Arabs, doubtless to the 
| Portuguese, more than a century ago, but were 
rediscovered In 1867 by Mr, G. A. Phillips, and in 
1891 were minutely examined by the late Mr. 
‘Theo. Bent, whose book on the subject should be 
consulted for particulars. A memorial of the 
Matabili campaign of 1893-4 is to be erected near 
the ruins. 

SauissuRY To Brrra, by railway, standard 
| gauge, 374 miles in 334 hours, for £7 and £4 Ms, 
by way of (1,600 miles from Cape Town) Bromley 
Siding ; 1,625 miles, Marandella's, 5,600ft., where 
the telegraph leaves the line and goes north to Tete 
and Central Africa; 1,650 miles, Umtali, 8,700ft- 
| Horets: Cecil; Central; Royal; ete. Trains; 
Clubs ; Boarding Houses ; Telephone ; Race- 
course. NEWSPAPER: Rhodesia Advertiser, Tue 
frontier town of the British South African terti- 
tory was built 10 miles west of the present site in 
1892, and removed to suit the railway. Darlington 
suburb, on rising ground, overlooks the market. 
Climate fairly healthy; rains November to March. 
New Umtali is a well-built trading town, and 
good distributing centre for various mining 
districts, The Portuguese frontier is crossed at 
the top of the watershed between Umtali and 
Massikesse, about 5 miles in a direct line east from 
| Old Umtali. For details of the Portuguese terri- 
[tory Route 84, 


| 


nats eee 


| 
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ROUTE 36. 

Port ExizaBeTH AND Care Town TO 

JOHANNESBURG, PRETORIA, AND PIETERSBURG. 
(Imperial Military Railway.) 

Care TOWN To JOHANNESBURG, 1,013 miles in 
45} hours, by first-class weekly express, Thursday 
from Cape Town, Mondays from Johannesburg, 
for £11 12s. 3d.; to Pretoria, 1,040 miles in 48 
hours, for £11 18s. 9d; by ordinary train daily in 
Wand 71 hours, fur £11 12s, 3d., £11 18s. 9d., 
and £8 5s. 6d. Through carriages on all trains, 

Port ELIZABETH To JOHANNESBURG, 713 miles 


in 46} hours, for £8 4s., £5 1s. 8d.; to Pretoria in | 


49 hours, £8 10s. 6d., £5 18s. 11d.; daily trains, 
6-80 am. from Port Elizabeth, 5-80 a.m. from 
Pretoria. Bedding, 2s. 6d. Through passengers 
may have exclusive use of towel by applying to 
the Conductor. 

The eastern line to Rosmead Junction is that 
taken from Zwartkops (see Route 84), through 
wdulating country, rising to 463ft. at (39 miles) 
Cognngy (Buf’.), where, in a dense bush country, 
Clephants are preserved. Zuurberg Pass (1,995ft.) 
and Sanatorium is about 13 miles from station; 
Webster's Farm is 18 miles beyond. The line 
runs through grazing farms in the neighbourhood 
of Mimosa, Sandflats (Buf), and Bellevue 
Stations (no settlements) to the more picturesque 
scenery of the Zuurberg ; in the Addo Bush is the 
ephant preserve. 

Tif miles, ALICEDALE, 905ft., the junction for 
Grahamstown and Port Alfred, at the mouth of 
Kowie River. By this branch line to Grahams- 
town, 106 miles from Port Elizabeth, fares 
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Newspapers: News; Reyister. A Bushinan's 
Cave, with drawings, in the Marais near. 

243 miles. Rosmead, 4,044 fect (Buff: Railway 
Hotel), on the northern Karoo. ‘The Midland line, 
via Graaf Reinet, Oatlands, and Uitenhage, to 
Port Elizabeth runs west of the Kimberley line, 
and {s 30 miles longer. 

249 miles. Middelburg, 4,095 fect, vorcLation 
2,500. Hotes: Railway; Commercial; Central. 
Poplar’s Sanatorium. Newsparen: Viewwe Mid- 
delburger. On the veld, in arable country, but 
chiefly devoted to ostrich farming and horse- 
raising. A line connects the trunk railways, 
running over Gordon Cumming's hunting ground 
to Stormberg Junction, attaining a height of 


5,548 feet. 

269 miles. Naauwpoort, 4834 feet (Buf), 

1 to 6 hours, stop. A branch line (69 miles) runs 
to De Aar Junction on the Cape Town-Kimberley 
line (see preceding Route). Between Stormberg on 
the east and De Aar on the west General French, in 
1899-1900, by brilliant cavalry mancuvring, kept 
the Boers from reaching Graaf Reinet, and from 
| separating communications between Gen. Methuen 
land Gen. Gatacre. Hanover, POPULATION 784, is 
| the most important halt on this branch line. 
307 miles. CovrsserG Junction, 4,407 fcet 
| (607 miles from Cape Town). On a branch line, 
!3 miles, is Colesberg, PopuLaTioy 1,830. HoTEts: 
Phoenix; Free State; Masonic. The town is only 
12 miles from the Orange River, and was held 
long by the Boers; the bridge was destroyed. 

328 miles. Norvat's Post, where the Orange 
River Colony is entered and the old trunk line to 
Bloemfontein (built 1890) is used; 361 miles, 


| 


£1 6s. 6d. and 17s, 8d., in 7} hours (see Route 34). | Springfontein, junction for Bethulle and East 
The line continues N.N.W. past the easterly London, via Albert (see Route 34): a railway is 
limits of the Commadagga Mountains to (925 miles) , building to Jagersfontein and Fauresmith, and 
Commadagga, 1,661 feet, thence along the Great | thence via Petrusburg to Kimberley. 
Fish River; 1094 miles, 1,674 feet, Middleton; 1263 |  Jagersfontein, porvLation 1,047 whites, is the 
wiles, Cookhouse (Hotel), whence run post-carts | most important diamond-mining centre outside 
for (14 miles) Somerset East, 2 hours; 21 miles, | the Kimberley district ; the discovery was made 
Bedford, 34 miles, Adclaide; and Bcaufort, for ' in 1878, In 1893 « stone of 971 carats was found 
(111 miles) King William's; Town (see Route 34).| of pure white colour, but with a flaw in centre. 
Somerset East is a pleasure resort, 2,400 feet, | Fauresmith, population 1,000, is an old township 
Population 2,288, on the Boschberg, near the Glen | near Boumplats, where the British and Free 
Avon Cascade; it has a beautiful climate, and is | Staters fought in 1848; Koffyfontein, still nearer 
an educational centre. | Kimberley, is another diamond centre, 75 miles 
181} miles. Cradock, 2,856 fect, rorvtation | (12 hours) from Jagersfontein Road Station. 
4,389 (Bug), a prosperous trading centre and health | Jacobsdaal is 95 miles (17 hours), and Modder 


resort. HoTets: Victoria; Crow! outh African. , River 105 miles (19 hours) distant. 
Za 
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402 miles. Evexnune, 4,463 fect, POPULATION 519 
(Buff, Hotel), the centre of a prosperous wool- 
growing district. After running another 50 miles 
in 2} hours, passing Bethany and Kafir River, 
the train reaches 

(449 miles) Bloemfontein, 4,518 fect, 750 miles 
from Cape Town, rortLation about 7,000 whites. 

Newsraren.—Lost. 

Hote18.—Blocmfuntein; 
1; Phoenix; etc. 

CxvBs.—Blocmfontein; Ramblers. Barns. 

‘The old capital of the Free State—a quaint, 
rural town, regularly planned, with houses in 
large gardens; bulldings of brick and stone. 

Ossxcts oF InTEREST.—Old Raad Zaal; New 
Raad Zaal; the New Fort; Town Hall; National 
Museum; President's residence; Anglican Cathe- 
dral; Dutch Reformed Church, with two spires 
Colleges, Hospitals, ete. 


Masonic; Imperial; 


From BLOEMFONTEIN, post-carts run to (40 miles, | 


7 hours) Dewetsdorp ; 63 miles, 13 hours, Wepener ; 
RU miles, 154 hours, Bushman's Kop; 119 miles, 
22 hours, Rouxvelle; 140 miles, 26 hours, Aliwal | 
North; 72 miles, 12 hours, Boshef; 88 miles, 16 
hours, Windsorton Road (see Roule 35): 35 miles, 
6 hours, Thaba N'’chu; 72 miles, 13 hours, Lady- 
brand; 110 miles, 20 hours, Fickshurg. 

‘The ratiway continues north over prairie land or 
veld, and the Orange Colony appears to possess 
some of the best furms and arable land in South 
Africa, In the country bordering the railway 
many engagements were fought, and in the 
vicinity are the scenes of the many surprising 
exploits of Christian de Wet. 485 miles, B 
ort; 513 miles, Smaldeel, where Lord Roberts 
forced a crossing over the Vet river. 27 miles from 
the line is Winburg, a trading centre for Scnekal, 
Bethichen, Harrismith, Clecolan, Ladybrand, 
Heilbron, and Vicksburg. 551 miles, Ventersburg 
Road, whence 9 miles by cart is Ventersburg, with 
the Robinson or Kaal Valley Diamond Mine. 

577 miles, Kroonstadt, 4,489 feet, rorunation 
2,000, Horens: Harman's; Central. An agricnl- 
tural township on the Vaalsh River. In the 
neighbourhood are the Groenfontein Collicries; 
17 miles north is The Lace Diamond Mine; thence 
past Vredefort Weg, for Vredefort, 18 miles; 
Parry's, 28 miles; and Potchefstroom, 48 miles, to 
Wolvehock, the junction for the branch line to 

Heilbron, rorviatroy 660, on the veld, and aj 
memorable centre of military operations in the 
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Boer War. The Vaal fs crossed near Viljoen's 
| Drift to Vereeniging, where there are collieries. 
The British entered the Transvaal here on 26th 
May, 1900, the bridge being damaged. A direct 
iline is being built from this point to the Rand, 
‘The present railway passes Meyerton, Klip River, 
| and Natal Spruit, ascending to (704 miles) Hlands- 
| fontein, 5,478 feet, the junction at Germiston for 
|the Rand Railway running past Witwatersrand 
| Reef to(13 miles) Klerksdorp, and enst to Bokeburg 
| and the Spring Collieries, and (under construction) 
to Ermelo, 

3,014 miles. Johannesburg (Park Station). 
| Poputatioy.—Before the war, about 50,000 
| whites and 150,000 natives; Transvaal citizens, 
| 6,000. 

Hotets.—Heath's; Long's; Victoria; Lang- 
ham; Grand National, 

Rusraupants.—Continental; Royal; Frascati’s. 

Cuuss.—Rand; New; Turf; Wanderers; a 
‘many Commercial, Athletic, and Special, Photo 
| graphic, Chess, and other Societies. 
‘Tras. —Jeppe’s Town to Fordsburg; the 
; Exchange to Doornfontein; and Exchange to 
; Bramfontein, Fures—3d. a stage; double after 
G pm; after the Theatre, 1s. any distance, 
| Omnibuses—same fares. 
Veurcrxs.—Cubs, 7s, 6d. per hour, 10s.6d.at night; 
| Carriages, 10s. the hour; Jinrickshaws, 2s. the hour 

Newsravens,—Slar ; Diggers’ News ; Leader, etc, 

‘The town dates from 1886 when the “Rand” 
(reef) was found, and the town laid out. It now 
covers an area of six square miles. Market Square, 
450 yards long, is the centre, and here are the Post, 
Telegraph, Market, Chamber of Mines, Council 
House, Geological Museum, and Chief Offices. 
, The Court House is in Government Square; the 
Stock Exchange in Commissioner Street ; and the 
Public Library in Kerk (Chureh) Street. The 
| Parks comprise nearly 100 acres, and there are 
also Golf Links, a Polo Ground, Racecourse, and 
Athletic Grounds. 

Tuearnes.—The Standard; Empire; Gaiety ; 
the Amphitheatre; aud the new building in 
| Commissioner Street, 

The Rand is served by the railways from the 
South to Johannesburg, and by the Klerksdorp 
| line, which runs about 120 miles west of Johannes- 
burg, and will join the Kimberley line. 

Excunstons.—Doornfontein; Park Town; Berea; 
| Fordsburg (Robinson! Mince); Booysen’s, near the 


Recourse (2 miles out); Orange Grove, 4 miles; 


Auckland Park ; Sans Songi; and Bezindenhout's 
Valley. 
Continuing north, the trunk line, joined by the 


futein, Kaalfontein, and Irene, with fine market 
qurden farms, and Fonteinen, to 

(40 miles) Pretoria, 4,471ft., 1,040 miles from 
Cape Town, 82 miles from Johannesburg by road, 
# miles by train, 692 miles from East London, 
‘Il miles from Durban. 

Hotsis.—Grand; Transvaal; Fountain; Leigh- 
‘a; Commercial. Civps.—Pretoria. 

US. Consut. 
The old capital of the South African Republic 
Inrrendered unconditionally to the British on 
June 5th, 1900, when General Roberts entered un- 
Iposed. The town has a warmer climate than the 


{iil city. The Market Square, with the Dutch 
formed Church at one extremity, and by it 
hurch Street, is the business centre. 

Ussects OF INTEREST —The best view is from 
imal Hill; the Fountains, 3 miles; Government 
uildings; the President's House; Law Courts; 
ket; Library; Museum; Anglican, Catholic, 
itch, Dopper, German, Kaffir, and other 
urches; the Berea Park; Waterworks; Won- 
rboom; Jess's Cottage. 

Alink-line connects the Pretoria terminus with 
ie station of the Northern Railway’to Pietersburg 
rivate Company), distance 177 miles, train daily, 
es about Sd., 24d., 1$d. per mile, return tickets 
hof single fare, no return thirds, and coloured 


through passengers by certain trains. The 
ute is: Darpoort, 4 miles; Waterfall, 15 mil 
man's Kraal, 28 miles; Pienaar's Rive 
iles; Warmbaths, 64 miles; across Springbok 
ts to Nylstrom, 81 miles; past the Secocoeni’s 
untry on the banks of Olifant’s River eastward; 
tpotgictersrust, 137 miles; Ecrstelling, where 
‘mining was commenced in 1872 aud stopped 
wn by the Boers, 1880; Smitsdorp, a mining 
up; Marabastad, 168 miles. 

IT miles. Pietersburg. Porvtation 2,000. 
2L: Transvaal. The capital of the Zoutpans- 
Tg mining district, which comprises Spelkonken, 
leu Letaba ‘Birthday’ mines, the Murchison 
ze, Selati River, Woodbush, allithe Lore Country 
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Jalal ines south of Elandsfontein, passes Zuur- | 


Rund, is very healthy, and is an attractive residen- | 


wengers only taken, with exceptions in favour | 
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| Gold-fields, Waterberg, Thabina, and Agatha, North 
of Pietersburg the country is thickly peopled with 
natives, who are semi-independent. Malaboch led 
Jan insurrection against the Bocrs in 1894, and the 
country in 1900 was regarded as the probable last 
refuge of the defeated Boers, but Plumer's force 
drove them to Leydsdorp, aud towards the 
Portugese frontier, The country is well stocked 
with large game; its climate is unhealthy, and at 
the foot of the Zoutpansberg range are large 
salt-paus, with exhalations deadly to Europeans 
in summer. In this region the Baobab, or 
“ Kerramatata" (Cream of Tartar) fruit flourishes, 
and the acid fruit mixed with water makes a 
wholesome, palatable drink, regarded as a specific 
against fever. ‘The old wagon road, or track, 
extends 148 miles to the Limpopo River, the frontier, 
on the north bank of which is Tuzt, whence the 
road rus north through Rhodesia, See Route 35. 

Frox Port Erizanera to Graaf Reinet, a loop 
line runs to (283 miles) Rosmead Junetior 

se and Graaf Reinet. No throu 

Fares: 21 miles, Uitenhage, in 14 hours, 3 
to 145 miles, Aberdecn Koad, £1 Ls. 3d., 
to 185 miles, Graaf Reinet, In 12 hours, £2 6s. 


£1 10s, from Graaf Reinet ty Rosmead, 
hours, for £148, 6d; 26s. 4d, See 


ai miles. Uitenhage, 170 fect, is one of the 
oldest towns in the East province, and is renowned 
for its vineyards and orchards, and there are many 
health and pleasure resorts in the vicinity. On the 
Black Ruggens the Euphorbia grows profusely: 
the line skirts the Winterhock range to (43 miles) 
Blue Cliff, near which is the Roman Catholic settle. 
ment of Dunbrodie and the thriving estate of the 
Sunday River Irrigation Cv. The stopping places 
beyond are mostly posting stations for agricultural 
| districts. Between (123 miles) Avipplaat, 2,032 
feet, and (145 miles) Aberdeen Road is a pastoral 
district, celebrated fur its ostrich feather 
and wool, Aberdeen, 2,850 fect, is a pictures 
placed village in the Cameleboo Mountains. 


Graaf Reinet, rorutario 
Newsrarens: Advertiser; Courant. Hot 
Reinet. ‘This is the capital of the Midlands, Is an 
oasis in the Karoo, and was peculiar in having 
thatehed roofs, gables, and stoep, in old colonial 
‘style. Angora goats arc bred, and agriculture is 
| followed with profit, 3 miles on the Karoo is the 
| Valley of Desolation and curious basalt colunm, 
300 feet high. A health resort is established at 
nearly 4,000 feet elevation in the Oudeberg, 2 hours 
from the town. The railway between Graaf Reinet 
and Rosmead is in places very picturesque; its 
gradients in the Loofsbery Puss are 1 in 80, and the 
curves are sharp; an altitude of 6,000 fect is attaincd, 
and Pretorius Kloof is cclebrated for its natural 
| beauty. 


mohair, 
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SKELETON ROUTE 37. 


EAST AFRICA AND PORTS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


OUTWARD. 


From Loxpos to Aden by the Indian Mail, Fri 
direct stcamers of British India Steamship C 


: or by their regu 


ar, Reunion, and Mauritius; on the 10th 
Majunga, Nossi-Bg, and Diego Suarez ; and on the 25th for Aden, Mahé, and Ste. Marie. 
From Bompay to Aden by the British India Steamship Co., and thence to East African ports. 
British India direct steam 
125 rupees; and on, 1,016 miles, to Zanzibar. Fare, from Bombay, 330 and 220 rupees. 


miles, by Union-Castle Line, to Delagoa Bay, fare 400 rupees. 


ys, see Rou'e 4; or by sea, see Route 22. By occasional 
jar Indian services to Aden, By 
Messageries Maritimes steamers from Marscilles, on the 10th aud 20th of each month, for Djibouti, 
so for Zanzibar, Mutsamudu, Mayotte, 


r from Bombay to Mahé (Seychelles), 1,770 miles, fare 200 and 


From Coxoxso by British India steamer to Mauritius, 2,100 miles, fare 250 rupees; and on, 1,578 


By 


by Deutsche Ost Afrika (Germ: 
via Antcerp or Rotlerdam, to Za 


zibar. £42 10s, 


anzibar, £41, £29; to Mahé, Mayotte, Mutsamudu, and Moron 
£30; to West Madagascan ports, & 
Reunion and Mauritius, £48, £34. 


‘Taroucu Farrs.—From London to Mombasa and Zanzibar, £57 1s., £37 88.5 to Mozambique, 
£42 7s; to Beira and Inhambane, £70 19s., £45 2s. to Manritius, via Colombo, £66, £41 10s, 

t African Linc) steamers from Hamburg, or from London, 

28 158, to Mozambique, £43 15s., £29; by same 


steamers via Nuples, £5 more: by intermediate steamers, £2 or £3 less; via Marseilles to 
Zanzibar, £40 5: via Vaples, £43 15s. From Marseilles, by Messugeries Maritimes Line, to 


£30; tu Ste. Maric, £46, £32; to Tamtave, £17, £33; to 


£66, 
and 


£42, 


Fangs axp Distances Coastwise. 
Mombasse 

| stikindani 
“yan | to 
#40 | £329 | Mozambique 
£8 10 | £8 0 

pee ea | m 

oO} gu 10} it Boo ech 
[4063 |" 940 | 735 | “280 | Quitimane , 


Merka, Modis! 
Inhambane and Beir: 


, or Zanzibar, £1; to or from Lamu, Kismayw_ 
:. £5. Between Chinde and Chinde Bar, or Beira, 
£2108; Mozambique and Majunga, £5; and Nossi-Bé, £7 10s. 


HOMEWARD. 


town 
each month, from Mauritius, calling at all ports as outward, 


British India ste mers monthly ; Deutsche Ost Afrika steamers, via Suez, fortnightly, via Cape 
id the Canary Islands, monthly: Messazeries Maritimes Line, on’ the 12th and 25th of 


d 


ROUTE 37,—ABYSSINTA—ZANZ: 


ROUTE 37. 


ADEN TO MOMBASA, TO UGANDAy AND TO 
AFRICAN EAST COAST PORTS. 


Tondon to Avr, as in Rovle 22, or by any 
of the overland routes to Egypt. 


The ports on the west store of the Red Sea are 
served by French, Italian, and other steamers, 
including the Arabian line from London, Fares 
from Marseilles to Diidouti 400 francs 


stn Genoa | 
to Massowah about 400 lire, but ADEN is the local ; 
point of steamers serving the East Coast, Mada- 
gascan Ports, and the islands of Zanzihar, Mahé, 
Reunion, etc. 

East Africa may be said to commence with the 
Italian territory on the Red Sea, the chief port | 
of which is Massowah, from which a trade is done 
with Ab; ia. South is French territory, on the 
West shore of the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, the 
chlef ports being Obock and Djibouti. 


From Djibouti a line is under construction to 
Appis ApERA, the capital of Abyssinia, and is | 
open for traffic 245 kilometres from the port. It 
isintended to link this Ethiopian railway with a 
port in British Somaliland. 

\byssinia, on a series of plateansx, 5,000 to 8,000 
feet, at the sources of the Blue Nile and Athara, 
hasan Anka of about 130,000 square miles, Porv- 
Latioy 3,000,000, mostly Abyssinians, an Arab or 
Semitic race, warlike, independent, and crafty. 
They were Christianised by the Coptic Chureh 
The reigning Sovereign is the Negus Menclik of 
Shoa, proclaimed 1889. Capital: Addis Adeba. 


Somali Land. Arka, 90,000 square miles. 


Chief ports: Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeyla, reached 
by coasting vessels from Aden, 


Somali (Italian territory) extends from Bet- 
Nur eastwards to Cape Guardafui, and south- 
wards to the mouth of the Juba. ‘The chief ports 
are Ras Alnia on the north coast; Illig, Mukdishu 
(Magadoxo), and Obbia on the east, with which a 
coasting trade is done from Aden. 


The East African lands are not unlike those 
described in Route 36; there is low-lying land 
along the shore, then it rises abruptly to the 
central plateau 8,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. 
From the plateau huge mountains rise singly or 
in ranges, Kenia and Kilimanjaro peaks are over 
18,000 feet, the ranges reach about 10,000 feet 
only. In Central Africa, about 36° E. long., there 
Tans from north to south about 700 miles a huge 
depression, with salt lakes. Lake Rudolf is 1,500 


‘ solid dazzling-white houses, 
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feet above sea level, Baringo 3,300, and Elmen- 
teita 6,000, Westward the land rises, and then 
falls to the region of the Great Lakes, Victoria, 
Albert, ete. which are of fresh water, 3,000 feet 
above sea level, 


IBAR—BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


Zanzibar, a sultanate under Britich protection, 
comprises the Island of Zanzibar, having an AREA 
of 640 square miles, and Pemba, 380 square miles, 
PortLatio about 200,000, of whom about 150 are 
Europenns and 7,000 British Indians. 


The town (roruratioy 80,000) is on a low 
peninsula, with a suburb on the opposite side of 
the lagoon, It hasa handsome palace, large public 
buildings, imposing mosques, and many square 
‘The native quarters 
are squalid, The inhubitants comprise British 
and other European traders, Portuguese and 
Eurasians, Parsis, Banians, Indians, and a good 
number of Arabs, but the bulk of the people are 
negroes or Swahilis from the mainland, and a few 
of the indigenous Bantus. French hospital, and 
| various mission stations. CurrENcy: Special, 
| based on the Maria Theresa dollar, but the rupee 
| is the chief coin used, being counted as equal to 
‘47 cents, 

Books.—Sir I, Julnston’s Colonisation of Africa, 
| 1899; W. W. A. Fitzgerald's Travels in the Coast 
| Zand, 1898; Capt. Lugard’s Rise of the East 
| African Empire, 


British East Africa extends southward from 
the mouth of the Juba, about 400 miles, to the 
mouth of the Umba, and we tward to Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza; aRra, 700,000 sytare mites, 


Kismarr, the first port, consists of an Arab 
fort and a few small huts 10 miles south of the 
Juba, and may become the centre of the trade 
| with the Borana Gallas, ‘The climate is good, and 

the surrounding country grassy prairies. Passing 

the Juha or Dundas Isles, with ports Shamba, 

Tula, Johnes, and others, used only by dhows, Port 

Dumford is reached, at the mouth of the Sheri, a 
good harbour, but at present undeveloped. Further 

South is Patta Island with Siyu, a Swahili town, 

and the now deserted Portuguese town, Palta. 

The isles of Mana and Lamu are almost deserted, 
|Then Aipini, the port for the sultanate of Vitu, 
| 10 miles inlan.l. 
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Mowzasa, on the island of that name, now 
connected with the mainland by the railway bridge. 
Poptratios, about 18,000, Hore: Railway. 
‘There are several large mission stations in the 
neighbourhood. 


‘The town was flourishing in the fourteenth 
century, and was acquired by the Portuguese in 
1500; a fort was built in 1594. but again and again 
it was taken by the Arabs. Turks, and Portuguese. 
From 1698 it was independent, but nominally 


under the Iman of Oman, until 1324, when it sought | 
times, | 


‘estored man 
ny, and a new, clean 
is up on the island, 


British protection. The fort, 

is still used by the Com 

commoilious town is spring 
Cenrexcy.—Rupees. 


The Uganda Railway. 

From Mombasa to Port Florence. on Lake V! 
toria Nyanza, 586 miles. Fares, 36, 18, 12, and 6 
pies a mile; or 18 rupees 12 annas (£1 5s. Od): 

( 4. (88. 4d.); 8.2, (4s. 2d.) per 100 
ndi Station to Lake Victoria, 
. Od. second; £2 


the line fs heing worked experimentally’ realy 
1901 about 100,000 passengers were carried, 2,054 
being first class. 

The railway starts from Kilindi, runs across 
Island to the mainland at ‘Cha 
peras, across the Magi Chumvi desert, to 
Sambura, 42 ‘miles, thenee on across the Taru 
desert, always ascending, past Mackinnon Road to 
Maunga, 83 miles, then’ over the Noara Hills to 
Voi, 100 miles, the station for the Kilimanjara 
colony in German territory. Then over the ridge, 
2,000ft., and down to 1,600ft, at Savo, 131 miles, 
to ascend again rapidly’ 500ft. in the following 8 


miles. The line then crosses the higher plateaux 
irregularly. Ki i, 145 miles ; Mtoto Andei, 1623 
mmiles; Kibwezi, 193 miles; Makindu, 207 miles; 


over the watershed 3,300ft., and down to the big 
and little Kiboko Rivers, 3000ft., after crossing 
which, 215 miles, the line ascends to the 4,000ft. 
plain ‘at Sultan Hamoud, 240 miles; then to 
5,000ft, reached past Kin, 265 miles, ‘The line 
ascends to Machacos Ro:d, 273 miles, and falls 


ag to 5,000ft. at Athi River, 309 miles; then 
ascends to the Ingong watershed, 320 miles. and 
aches 6,000ft. ten niles west of Nairobi, Kinku, 


339 miles, and five miles beyond an elevation of 
7,000ft. is reached ; seven miles beyond Lamora, 
the top of the rid 0 

line runs down the Kikuyu escarpment to Kjabe, 
6,760ft., and crosses the Great Rift Valley at an 
elevation of 6,000ft., passing Naivasha, 389 miles ; 
Gilgil, 407 miles ; Eburu, 417 miles; Elmeita, 428 
miles; and Nakuru, 446 miles, this being the last 
station completed in 1902. 


"The line again ascends, 
Njoro, 453 miles ; 8.000ft 
across the ridge (with s 


reaching 7,000ft. at 
m, 473 miles 5 
nets, and 22 


ft, is attained, and the | 
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American bridges, 180 to 700ft. in length in the 
section) to Molo, 483 miles; then over Mau summit 
ut 490 iniles, 8,800ft., whence the descent is made, 
to the level’ of the Lake, 3,726ft. above the sea. 


| There are 19 viaducts in this section, the longest 


880ft , and stations will be built at Lindiani, 
498 miles, 7,500ft.; Lumbwa, 515 niiles, 6,300ft.; 
Fort Ternan, 534 miles, 5,200ft.; Minara, 541 miles, 
4.600ft.; Muhoroni, 547 miles, and | Kibigori, 
560 miles, 3985ft., as well as the terminus, near 
Kimusn, and the pier at Port Florence on'lake- 
side. Cost of line, 5 millions steriing, 


‘Two new steamers of 600 tons have been placed 
on the Lake by the Company, and ran to Port 
Victoria, the Nile outlet (Napoleon Gulf), Mengo, 
and the trading stations from Urnoya on the east 
to the Budu coast on the west, or Uganda side of 
the lake. 


South of Mombasa, the only port in British 
territory is Vanga, at present of little importance. 
From the Vanga River, German East Africa 
extends southward to Cape Delgado, where 
Portuguese territory commences, and includes 
the whole of the East Coast to Tongo Land—for 
which, sce Route 34. 


MADAGASCAR. 


The fourth-largest istand in the wortd lies about 
230 miles from the African east coast. ARRA, 
27,000 sq. miles, PopuraTron, 2,244,872. Mada- 
gascar is a French possession, and administered a3 
acolony. Governor, General Gallieni. 


The local services are mostly from Zanzibar via 
Nossi-Bé to the chief port, Zamatace, on the east 
coast, whence a railway runs to Jcondro, and Its 
continuation (180 miles) is projected to the capital, 

Antananarivo (Tananarive), Popvutatioy, 
51,900, HorgL: Central. 

Bnitisa Cosur:#. P. Porter, Esq. 

There is a canal between Jrondro and Jaroka 
which facilitates transport, but most of the journey 
has (o be done by bearers, who get 20 francs each 
for the 350 kilometres from the capital to the port. 

There are British Vice-Cosvcatss also at 
Tamatave and Majunga. 

‘The most useful book for travellers is Les Totes 
& Madagascar, J. Roux, Paris, 1898, i 

The island of Reunion (capital St. Denis, Port- 
LATION 170,000) is about 420 miles from Tamatave, 
and further to the south-east are the islands ot St. | 
Paul, Amsterdam, and Kerguelen, which also are | 


French possessions. 
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SKELETON ROUTE 38. 
CANADIAN ‘PACIFIC ROUTE. 


BNGLAND to QUEBEC, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, VANCOUVER; 
to AUSTRALIA, to the FAR EAST, to YUKON and KLONDYKE. 


WESTWARD. 


From LIVERPOOL, by Allan Line. Thursdays at 3-30 p.m. 
Arriving and leaving Londonderry (Moville) Friday morning. 
Arrive Quebec (summer service) Wednesday, Montreal ‘Thursday. Quebec and Montreal by 
railway in 44 hours, 
Arrive Halifax (winter service) Tuesday. 
by rail. 
i From LIVERPOOL or SOUTHAMPTON on Saturdays. 
Arrive New York on Thursdays. New York and Montreal every morning and evening in 
12 hours, Montreal and Vancouver daily, by “Express,” 100 hours in summer, 5 days in 
winter. 
Leave Vancouver every month (end) for Sydney, N.S.W. 
Leave Vancouver abont every four weeks for Yokohama, and the Far East. 


Leave Vancouver (almost daily in summer) for Skaguay (Klondyke), 


= 


Talifax and Montreal every morning in 25 hours 


‘Tistances.—Liverpo.1 to Quebec, 2,620, via Cape Ruce, 2.790 miles ; Liverpool to Montreal, 2,833 
tiles: Quebec to Montreal, 172 miles; Liverpool to Halifax, 2,454 miles ; Halifax to Montreal, 
756 miles; Liverpool to New York, 2,980-3,130 miles; Southampton to New York, 3,101 miles ; 

| New York to Montreal, 384 miles; Montreal to Toronto, 338 miles; Toronto to Owen Sound, 

| 122 miles; Owen Sound to Fort’ William, 554 miles; Montreal to Vancouver, 2,906 miles. 
Vancouver to Yokohama, 4,283 miles; Yokohama to Shanghai, 1,178 miles; Shanghai to Hong 
Kong, 810 miles; Hong Kong to Sydney via Torres Straits, 4,900 miles, Vancouver to 

Honoluln, 2.435 miles; Honolulu to Fiji, 2,780 miles; Fiji to Brisbane, 1,540 miles; Brisbane 

to Sydney, 520 miles. ‘Vancouver to Skaguay, 867 miles. 


| |Time.—England and Montreal, 6 to 7 days; Montreal-Vancouver, 5 days; Vancouver-Yokohama, 
} 11 days; Yokohama-Hong-Kong (with stoppazes), 8 days; Vancouver-Honolulu, 8 days; Hono- 
i lnlu-Brisbane, 14 days; Brisbane-Sydney, 2 days; Vancouver-Skaguay, 3 to 4 days. 

} 


Fares.—Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal, £13 to £30; 2nd class, £7 10s, Montreal (or Halifax) 
to Vancouver, £16 0s. 8d., plus £3 14s. or £1 10s, 5d. ($18 from Montreal, $22 from Halifax) for 
sleeping car. Vancouver to Yoko! to Shanghai and Hong Kong, £46 4s. 9d.; to 
Honolulu, £15 8s. 84.; to Brisbane and Sydney, £41 zs, — Through Tickets (Atlantic berth £10) 
Liverpool to Japan and China, £61 7s, 5d (iteturn, £105); to Honoluta, £40 16s, 61.5 to Fifi 
£56 48, 94.; to Australia or New Zealand, £58 5s. (Return, £105); Vancouver to Skaguay, $30 
and $20; to Ketchikan and (or) Wrangel, $22 and $14; to Junea 0 Killisnoo, 

| $82 60e. "and $21; to Sitka, G5 and 422. 


Sand $l 


of e.—By Allan and Atlantic Lines, 20 cubic feet free; By C. P. R. and Pacific Steamers, 
‘350ibs. free; servants, 250lbs. 


EASTWARD. 


‘From SYDNEY, N. 8. W. Monthly, via Brisbane and Honolulu, 
Arrive Vancouver Thursday. 


From HONG-KONG via Japan, Monthly. 
| Arrive Vancouver Wednesday. 


From VANCOUVER, Daily. 
{From MONTREAL, Saturdays (Summer); and HALIFAX, Sundays (Winter). 
From NEW YORK, Saturdays, and as in Route 39, 
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ROUTE 38. 


ENGLAND TO CANADA, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA, THE FAR FAST, AND AUSTRALIA. 
The “AN Red” Route. 

Liverpool to Quebec (summer) or Halifax (win- 
ter) by Allan Line, saloon fares varying from £13 
to £18; and from £15 to £30 by the “Tunisian.” 
Glasgow to Quebee by Allan and State Line in 
summer. 


Via New York, see Route 39. 


Liverpool by Allan Line to St. John’s, New- 
foundiand, £10-£15; thence by railway, 648 miles, 
to Port-ans-Basques; steamer Monday, Wed 
nesday, Friday to North Sydney, and on by Inter- 
Colonial express trains to all points on the Grand | 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railway. Or Round | 
‘Trips from North Sydney to St John's and Lab- 
rador Coast, $60; or a longer excursion, 40 days, 
$100, summer oniy, 

The Canadian Pacific Route is the shortest 
trans-continental American line. The route is 
through magnificent mountain scenery and well- 
stocked game land ; the trains are amongst the 
best of the world, have excellent aceommodation, 
are rapid, well managed, and the fares are slightly 
lower than on the United States Routes, 

HiNT3.—The tourist should doa portion of the 
journey, whether east or west, by the Lake Route. 
taking the Railway Company's steamers hetween 
Fort William or Sault Ste 
or Montreal. 


ic, and North Bay | 
ver travel can go) 
and Montreal, and | 
Champlain and 
the Hudson, the difference in fare, if anything, 
Through passengers should take 


‘Manitoba. 
InLAND Fares from Montreal to F 
Algoma, £3 5s, 10d; Brantford, £1 18s. 
ville, 17s, 1d Chatham, £2 118; Fort William, 
£6s.4d.; Guelph, £2 Is, lds Halifax, £1 1s, 3d. 
Kingston, £1 8s. 7d.; London, £248, 70; Niagara 
Falls, £1 15s. 10; North Bay, £2 43; Ottawa, | 
Ms, 7d.; Port Arthur, £6 2s, 9d.; Prescott, 15a 44 
.7d.; Rat Portage, £8,; St. Catherine's, | 
Sault Ste. Marie, £3 16s, 6d.; Strat. 


tern town: 
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| £2 14s. 2d.; Woodstock, £2 1s. td. To Manitoba 
| Towns: Brandon, £6 188. 4d.; Carberry, £8 18s, 4; 
 Deloraine, £9 0s. 5d.; Elkhorn, £9 6s. 6d.; Mar- 
| Quette, £3 10s. 5d.; Neepawa, £9 Os, 6d.; Prairie 
Portage, £8 12s, 94; Rapid City, £9 2s. dil; 
Selkirk, £8 6s. 8d.; Virden, £9 48, 5d.; Winnipeg, 
, £8 6s. 8d. To North-West Territory and British 

Columbia: Banff, £14 10s. 3d.; Calgary, £13 15, 
10d.; Donald, £15 11s. 3d.; Edmonton, £15 7s. Ud. 
; Kamloops, £16 0s. 8d.; Laggan, £14 17s, 4d; 

Langenburg, £9 15s. 10d.; Moose Jaw, £10 7s, 4; 
j Yew Westminster, £16 0s. 8d.; Prince Albert, 


£12 7s, 11d.; Qu’appelle, £10 5s. 3d.; Red Deer, 
[£14 Ils, 8d; Regina, £10 6, 3d.; Stephen, 
£14 18s. 7d.; Swift Current, £11 3s. 9d; Van- 


couver and Victoria, B.C., £16 Os. 8d. (Retaru, 
£22 18s. 4d.). To towns in the United States: 
Chicago, £3 10s. 10d.; New York, £2 4s, Sd.; San 
Francisco, £16 4s, 

SLEEPING Car rates extra: Between Vancouver 
and Halifax, $22 gold, £4 10s. 5d.; St. John, N.B, 
| $20 50c., £4 45. 34.; Boston of Portland, $1%, 
£3 18s, 1d.; New York, $19, £3 18s, 1d.; Quebec, 
$19 b0c., £4 0s. 2d; Montreal, $18, £8 Us; 
Ottawa, $17 50c., £3 11s, 11d.; Toronto, $17, 
; £8 9s. 11d; Chicago, $14, £2 178. 7d; Fort 


| William or Port Arthur, §15, £3 1s, 8d.; St. Paul 
Jor Minneapolis, $12, £2 9s. 4d.; Winnipeg, $12, 


£2 98, 4d. 
Ramway Tre: Standard, as in the United 
States. See page 415. 


London to British Columbia. 

To Liverpool, from Evsrow, 201 miles, by ex- 
Press in about 4 honrs; special train in summer 
to Riverside Station, from which Landing Stage 
the steamers depart. The course taken from the 
Mersey is north-west for Moville (Londonderry) 
Ireland, which is left next morning. The ocean 


| tun from Tory Island to Belle Isle is 1,656 miles, 


or to Cape Race, for the Cabot Straits entrance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1,740 miles, usually 
accomplished in 44 days. ‘The run up the St. 
Lawrence is pleasant and interesting, especia 
when the narrows are reached after passing Anti- 
costi. The steamer calls at Rimouski, 160 miles 
from Quebec, on the south shore, to land mails; 
then crosses the mouth of the Saguenay; the 


ford, £2 2s, 6d.; Toronto, £1 15s, 54; Windsor, | 


river narrows very quickly as Montreal is ap- 
proached. 
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Paciric Roures.—1. The “all rail” route, via 
Ottawa, Fort William, and Winnipeg. 2, The 
“Lake route,” by rail to Toronto and Owen Sound 
(orto Windsor, on the Detroit River, in July and, 
August), thence steamer via Sault Ste Marie to 
Fort William, at the head of Lake Superior, and 
C.P.R. trans-continenta] train. 3. The Soo Route, 
via Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul, and Portal to Moose 
Jaw, in the Canadian N.-W., and C. P. R. trans- 
continental train. 4. Via Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, | 
St. Paul, and Portal to Moose Jaw, &c. 


By the “all rail” route there is only one 
change of cars (at Montreal) between Halifax and 
St, John and Vancouver. The distance from 
Halifax across the continent is 3,662 miles, and the 
line traverses the fairest portions of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, the northern part of Maine, 
Quebec, Northern Ontario, the great wheat-fields 
of Manitoba, the cattle ranches of the Canadian 
North-west, and three distinct mountain ranges of 
British Columbia. 


Halifax, A fortified city, with a rorvLaTION 
of over 40,000, and historically of great interest. 
Point Pleasant is an attractive resort, and the 
citadel, defences, and public buildings are well 
Worth visiting. Hore.s—Halifax; Queen's. 


8t. John, N.B. Porcration over 40,000. 
Delightfully situated on the Buy of Fundy. It 
can also be reached from Halifax by the Dominion j 
Atlantic Railway, through the famed “Land of 
Evangeline” to Digby, and by steamer across 
the bay. 


Quebec. Porvrarron, 70,0.0, about four-fifths 
being French Canadian. The city is noted as the 
scene of the decisive battles which gave Canada to 
Great Britain, and in which Generals Montcalm 
and Wolfe fell, 1759, For grand views the place 
stands almost unrivalled, and in historic treasures 
ithas no peer in America. Within easy distance | 
tre the Montmorency Falls, higher than Niagara; 
the famous, reputed miraculous, shrine of St. Anne; 
and many delightful resorts, The Hotel Chateau 

{Frontenac is.a magnificent structure, upon which 
£200,000 have been expended. 


The railway journey from Quebec to Montreal, 
1;2 miles, occupies about 5 hours. 
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Montreal. Porutatioy, with suburbs, 300,000, 
An ocean port, 600 miles inland. The largest 
city of the Dominion, and its commercial metro- 
polis; founded 1642, on an island 30 miles long by 
10 miles broad, at the junction of the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence rivers, Principal buildings: — 


, Notre Dame, St. James's Cathedral (after St.Peter's 


at Rome), Christ Church Cathedral, Bonsecours 
Market; Court-House; City Hall; Bank of 
Montreal, McGill University, and C. P. R. Windsor 
Street Station. Many ecclesiastical, charitable, 
and educational institutions. 


Horers—C. P, R. Hotel, opposite Viger Gar- 
dens; Windsor; St. Lawrence Hall; Queen's; 
Carslake; Balmoral, 


Excursion by rail, returning by steamer to 
Lachine, running the Rapids, an exciting but 
perfectly safe undertaking. Drive to Mount 
Royal Park, giving a magnificent panorama over 
the city. Electric Cars round the mountain, to 
Back River, Bout de I’ Isle, &c. 


Toronto. Porvtattoy, 195,000. Near the 
western extremity of Lake Ontario, 338 miles west 
of Montreal. The capital of the Province of Ontario, 
and its social, political, and educational centre, 
Niagara Falls can be reached by rail, round the 
head of the lake, or by steamer across the luke, 
during navigation, From Toronto the Lake route 
is taken either via Owen Sound or Windsor, the 
Chicago route via Windsor and Detroit, and the 
all-rail route via Carleton Junction. Hotris— 
Queen's; Rossin; Arlington; Walker. 


‘Ottawa, the next city of importance, is the 
capital of the Dominion, 120 miles from Montreal, 
on the Canadian Pacific main line, PopuLation, 
51,000. The official residence of the Governor- 
General isa handsome stone structure, in 35 acres 
of grounds; nificent Parliament and Depart- 
mental Buildings, in pure Gothic style. ‘The 
principal industry is lumber and timber, From 
here the line commences to run through forest to 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, which it 
partly skirts to Nepigon and Fort William, At 
both these places there is splendid trout fishing 
in the rivers, which enter the lake close by, 


Hotrt.—Russel) House. 
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From Port William (rorcviatios 3,000), the 


train, after taking in the passengers who have 
come by the “ Lake" route, pursues its way to 
Winnipeg, passing through exceedingly beautiful 
acenery, and by the delightful “Lake of the 
Woods," where gold mining is largely carried on. 


Winnipeg, the seat of Government for 
Manitoba, at the junction of the Assiniboine and 
Red Rivers, about 40 miles south of Lake Winnipeg. 
It is one of the most progressive cities on the 
American Continent, and has stepped to the front 
radidly. Porusatron, 60,000. Winnipeg is a great 
railway centre, lines runnug in vat ious directions, 
giving access to the whole country. 


Horters.—Clarendon ; Leland. 


Crier Onsecrs oF Interxsr.—Old Fort Garry ; 
St. Johu’s Cathedral ; Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
St. Boniface; Memorial of the Louis Real Rebel- 
lion; University Buildings; Government Build- 
ings; Stores of the Hudson Bay Co. An excursion 
can be made to “Silver Heights,” Lord Stratheona’s 
residence, and Buffalo Park. 


From Winnipeg it is $40 miles acrozs the prairies 
and plains to Calgary, near the foot-hills of the 
Rockies, The province of Manitoba and the 
districts of Assiniboia and Alberta are traversed 
en route, The two first are chietly devoted to 
wheat growing, and the last, in the southern 
part, to stock breeding. Portage-la-Prairie and 
Brandon, in Manitoba, and Regina, in Assinibola, 
are the principal places, and along the line are 
many smaller towns and villages which are pros- 
perous and rapidly growing. Regina, with a 


POPULATION of 2,500, is the capital and legislative | 


centre of the North-West Territories, and resi- 
dence of the Lientenant-Governor, besides being 
the headquarters of the Canadian N.-W. Mounted 

* Police. A branch line runs from Regina through 
a fertile district to Princo Albert, on the North 
Saskatchewan, From Dunmore, 2,079 miles from 
Montreal, a branch line runs via Macleod and 
Crow's Nest to Kootenay Landing, 394 miles; 
whence steamer is taken 58 miles to Nelson, which 
has direct railway or water connections with all 
points of the Kootenay region. 


2,084 miles, Medicine Hat, beyond the land is 
beautifully undulating prairie, and was formerly 
a great buffalo distrfet. 
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Calgary, porcLation 4,500, the chief town of 
Alberta, stands at the confluence of the Bow and 
Elbow rivers. A railway runs northward, 198 
miles, to Edmonton, in Northern Alberta (a region ” 
that is largely attracting settlers, owing to the 
fertility of its soil and the favourable conditions 
for agriculture), and southward, 105 miles, to 
Macleod, where connection is made with the 
Crow's Nest Pass Rail. Edmonton is one of the 
gateways leading through the interior to the 
Klondike. 

From Calgary the line runs up the valley of the 
Bow to Banff (alt, 4,500 feet), in the Rocky 
Mountain Park, a delightful pleasure and health 
resort, noted for its hot sulphur springs. Hote: 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company's Hot 
Springs Hotel. 

From Banff oa through what has been termed 
600 miles of magnificence,” the scenery being 
unequalled, certainly on any other line of rail. 
The “Lakes in the Clouds,” a famous resort for 
tourists, He off Laggan, 34 miles from Banff: 
Lake Agnes, the highest of these water stretches 
in the sky, is 6,801 feet above sea level. 


At the “Great Divide,” at the summit of the 
Rockies, the waters separate and flow in one 
direction to the Pacific and in the other to 
Hudson’s Bay. At the base of Mount Stephen, 
which towers 8,000 feet above the valley, is Field, 
where the C. P. R. Company have one of their 
mountain hotels, others being picturesquely located 
at the Great Glacier, Revelstoke, and North Bend 
The railway runs down the Kicking Horse Pass 
to the Columbia River, which is crossed at Golden, 
arising mining town. In the 84 miles between 


| Field and Golden the descent is 1,500 feet. The 


river is followed for 17 miles to Donald, where the 
ascent of the second range—the Selkirks—is com- 
menced, The, Rockies and the Selkirks shortly 
come close together, forcing the river into a deep 
narrow gorge, far above which the track winds 
along the mountain side and finds a passsge 
through narrow defiles to the vast amphitheatre 
of mountains beyond. The summit of the Pass 
has an altitude of 4,300 feet. Near the summit is 
a wonderful group of glacier-bearing peaks, and 
a few miles further on, the Great Glacier of the 
Selkirks, the largest ice-field in the world, This 
ice marvel {s easily reached from the hotel from 
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which it is omy about half an hour's walk. The! 
descent of the Selkirks is made by “ The Tops. 
4 bewildering, turning, twisting, and doubling 
triamph of engineering skill, to the valley of the 
Ilecilleawet, whose picturesque features are 
accentuated by startling gorges, ’on the very 
brink of the deepest of which, the famed Albert 
Caton, the railway runs. The Columbia River 
(which wakes a great sweep to to the north and | 
tnrns south again, while 'the railway has come 
directly across the mountains) is again crossed 
at Revelstoke, a junction fur West Kootenay, 
The third and lowest mountain range is the Gold, 
which fs ascended by the Eagle Pass, and beyond 
this range the picturesque lake region of British 
Columbia is entered. ‘The scenery is of the 
willest description, and in the midst of this is 
itusted North Bend, 129 miles from Vancouver. 


2,863 miles, Mission Junction for the branch 
line to Huntincpox, where the United States , 
railway system is reached. 


2,889 miles, Westminster junction for the line, 
Imniles, to New Westminster, headquarters of 
the salmon canning industry. 


Crossing the extensive Pitt meadows, Burrard 
Inlet is skirted to Vancouver, 2,906 -niles from 
Montreal, 


Although comparatively of recent date, Van- 
couver is taking its place among the most 
important cities of Canada, Its position on the! 
coast, and the fact of its being the terminus of | 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, combine to place it | 
in the first rank of commercial centres, while the | 
extraordinary productiveness and mineral wealth | 
of the whole province of British Columbia have | 
serveyl to direct to it a steadily increasing stream 
of capital and emigration. 


Hortexs.—Vancouver ; Badminton, 


Victoria.—The capital of British Columbia, on 
Vancouver Island; POPULATION 20,000. A weil- 
built and attractive city, with magnificent drives 
and pleasant parks, The Government buildings 
are magnificent specimens of architecture, and 
were recently erected at the cost of $860,000, 


Hotr.s,—Driard; Dallas; Oriental. 


Victoria is reached by steamer daily from Van- 


couver, 80 miles across the Straits of Georgia, 
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Eastward Bound. 
ITINERARY FROM VANCOUVER. 


North Bend, 130 miles ; Fraser Cation, Canadian 
Pacitic Railway Hotel; Ashcroft, 204 miles, the 
gateway for the Cariboo gold-ticlds; Kamloops, 
231 miles; Sicamous Junction, 835 miles, where 
there is good Gehing, and C. P.R. Hotel, Branch 
line to the Okanagan country; Revelstoke, 379 
miles, the junction for the Kootenay Mines and 
Boundary Creek; Albert Canyon, 401 miles; 
Glacier House, 423 miles, with station and C, P. R. 
Hotel within thirty minutes’ walk of the Great 
Glacier of the Selkirks; Donald, 459 miles ; 
Golden, 475 miles; Field, 509 miles; Mount 
Stephen Hotel ; Stephen, 519 miles, the station at 
the summit of the Rockies; Laggan, 526 miles, 
from which point the Lakes in the Clouds, with the 
©. PB. R. Co.’s Chalet Hotel, are within easy reach ; 
Banff, 560 miles, for the Caxapian Natiovat. 
Park and the C. P. R. Co.'s Banff Hot Springs 
Hotel; Calgary, 642 miles, the centre of the 
ranching country; Medicine Hat, 822 miles; 
Dunmore Junction, 827 miles; Maple Creek, 885 
miles ; Swift Current, 971 miles; Moose Jaw, 
1,084 miles, where the Soo-Pacific Line for 
St. Panl diverges ; Regina, 1,125 miles, the capital 
of the Nort-West Territories ; Qu’Appelle, 1,158 
miles; Brandon, 1,349 miles, and Portage-la- 


Prairie, 1,426 miles, two of the largest grain 


markets in Manitoba; Winnipeg, 1,482. nnles, 


the capital of Manitoba and headquarters of the 
C. PLR. Cos western lines; Rat Portage, 1.615 
miles; Fort Wllliam, 1,9.8 miles, the Lake 
Superior port of the C. P. BR. Upper Lake 
Steamships; Port Arthar, 1,913 miles; Heron 
Bay, 2,103 miles; Chapeau, 2,290 miles ; 
Biscotasing, 2,373 miles; Sudbury, 2,463 miles, 
junction with the line from St, Paul and Sault 
Ste. Marie; North Bay, 2,542 miles, where the 
route to Toronto branches off; Mattawa, 2,588 
miles; Pembroke, 2,682 miles; Renfrew, 2,716 
miles ; Carleton Junction, 2,758 miles; Ottawa, 
2,786 miles, the Dominion capital, and the centre 
of lumbering trade; Lacbute, 2,862 miles ; 
Montreal, 2,906 miles, the largest city in 
Canada, Place Viger Hotel. From Montreal 
passengers take the direct rail to Quebec (Horst: 
Chateau Frontenac}, with its interesting historic 
associations and impregnable fortress ; rail to 
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St. John, N.B., and Halifax, N.3., the Canadian 


winter ports and principal cities of the Maritime 
Provinces ; to Boston and New York. 
Notr.—Eastirard-bound passengers by the 


Canadian Pacific steamers booked through to 
Europe may travel from Vancouver or Victoria 
by steamer, or from Vancouver by railway to 
San Francisco and thence to New York, or any 
Atlantic port, by any line of railway direct, on 
payment of £4 ($20 gold) extra. 


Vancouver to Australia. 

By steamers of 4,000 tons, 4,500 h.p.; sailing 
montbly—see Skelefon Route. Second class 
passengers are carried. Deck Chairs are provided 
by the ship, free of charge, for all saloon passen- 
gers, 

‘The steamers all call at Victoria (B.C.), then run 
to Honolulu, Hawal, where they stay for about 
ten hours—see Route 44, 

Thence to Brisbane direct, see Route 30, where 
usually a stay 1s made from Saturday to Monday. 


From Brisbane to Sydney, arriving Wednesdays, 
where connection is made with the:Union Steam- 
ship Company of New Zealand, and passengers 
transfer for Tasmania, Fiji, and New Zealand. 
All passengers have also the privilege of reduced 
fares to Australian ports by railway, as given in 
Route 30, which see for details of towns and 
itineraries of services. 

EFastward-bound steamers call at the same 
ports, and stay at Brisbane about 24 hours and 
Honolulu § to 10 hours. 


Vancouver to the Far East. 

By “ Empress" or other steamers (6,000 tons; 
10,000 hi.p.) of the C. P. Rly. Co., which are the 
fastest and hest-appointed liners crossing the 
Pacific Ocean, The record time is held by the 
“ Empress of Japan,” 10 days 10 hours 22 minutes, 
from Vancouver to Yohohama, including the call 
at Victoria; and 17 days 10 hours 16 minutes, 
Vancouver to Hong-Kong. They haye British 
officers and crews, Chinese “boys” as attendants, 
and commodions passenger accommodation, hay- 
ing heen built specially for this sub-tropical service. 


The route taken to Japan is north of that 
followed by Japanese and American liners, 80 
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The ports of call are Victoria, 4 hours stop; 
Yokohama, 24 hours; through the Inland Sea, 
calling at Kobe, 10 hours stop; to Nagasaki, 
10 hours; thence to Woosung for Shanghai, 12 to 
24 hours; and Hong-Kong, where the steamers 
remain 10 and 12 days before returning by the 
same route. For details of the Chinese and 
Japanese ports, and steamship and railway con- 
nections, see Route 28. 


To the Klondyke and Yukon 
(Mail Route.) 


From Vancouver and Victoria (B.C.), and from 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Port Townshend, Washing- 
ton, U.8.A,, by the Alaska, Humboldt, Pacific 
Coast, and Canadian Pacific Navigation steamers, 
y in summer to Skaguay, 867 miles 
by the inner passage in 3} days; 
Skaguay to White Horse, by rail, 112 miles, daily 
in 7 hours; White Horse to Dawson, 451 miles, 
by river (down stream), 1} to 2 days, for $100 first 
and $80 second class through fare; 1501hs. 
baggage free, 12 cents per Ib. excess; no package 
over 2501bs., and if worth more than $100 pays 
10 per cent. on value. Luggage can be “checked " 
through to Dawson, and then is not subject to 
Alaskan Customs’ dues or examination at 
Skaguay, 


From Dawson, same route, up stream, 24 days’ 
longer, for $110 and $85, 


From Vancouver, etc., to Atlin, 1,077 miles in 
4} days; fares, $50, $36. From Skaguay to 
Dawson, $70, $60; to Atlin, $20, $16. From 
White Horse to Commercial Center, for the Big 
Salmon Mines, 128 miles, $20, $15. For other 
distances and fares see the itinerary below. 


Hints. River navigation is open from June Ist. 
closes at Dawson November Ist, and White Horse 
November 21st. From Vancouver, about 25th May 
is the carliest date for the through journey with 
out delays. Outfit—For a summer trip, heavy 
tweed clothing, flannel shirts, waterproof gnm- 
boots, and a waterproof and blanket are sufficient . 
In winter, heavy underclothing, lined over-alls, 
woollen socks, a fur parkey (cloak); cariboo 
socks, mocassins, moose skin mittens, a fur cap 
with ear flaps, und an extra heavy blanket may" 
be found needful. ‘They can be purchased for 
$65 the ontfit at Vancouver. — Climate—The 
Yukon freezes over in November, and navigation 


nearly 300 miles shorter. 


is impossible until the last week in May, The 
winter temperature is 2U° to 70°F, below zero. 


ROUTE 38.—THE FAR EAST—YUKON—KLONDYKE. 


Travelling should not be attempted with more 
than 40° of frost. The summer maximum is 85° 
Fahr. Food and all necessaries of life are dear; 
vegetables are very scarce. The ounce of gold 
($17), as well as coined money, {s the currency. 
There is little lawlessness in the camps, and for 
the hardy and strong the climate is healthy. The 
country is, or was, well wooded, and both game 
and fish are plentiful. The cost of living in 
Juneau, Dawson, Circle City, etc., is from 8 to 
$5a day for the bare necessaries of life. 


Booxs.—Klondyke, A. E. 1. Sota, 1897; Mr. W. 
Osilvie's Report (Ottawa, 1600); ‘Euston to Klon- 
duke, JM. Price; Klondyke and Back, J. H. E. 
Seeretain; A Fear in Klondyke, R. C. Kirk; are 
yossibly too old to be of much practical use for 
Uctails to travel. 


The route taken is between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland, and close in between the 
{sands along the shore of British Columbia, well 
eastward of Hecate Straits to Port Simpson, 
Then between Mary and Metlabkata Islands to 
Wrangel, and along the cuast to Juneau and 


Skaguay. 


The railway from Skaguay is a clever piece of 
engineering. It has determined the route to the 
Yukon territory, is well equipped, passes through 
wild mountain scenery, and has attracted tourists. 
An observation car runs daily in summer, and 
there are excursions from Skaguay to Summit at 
the reduced fare of $5 return. Alaska time, | hour 
behind Pacific time, is kept. First-class daily 
service; second-class train each night each way. 


The train soon after passing Clifton, 8 miles, 
commences the ascent. Glacier, 14 miles, then 
to Tunnel Station, Switchback, and White Pass, 
20 miles, soon after which the highest point ts 
reached. Bennett, 40 miles, where a meal is 
served. 


Canipot, 67 miles, where the line is left for the 
steamer to’ Atlin, 82 miles, fare G10, via King's 
Camp, 36 mile: 
Creek, 63 miles; aud aku, 74 miles. 


From Caribou the railway runs past Minto, 80 
miles, and Dugdale, 10 miles, to Wire Horse. 
on the Fifty Mile River. 


White Horse is already an important distribut- 
ing centre; copper is being minced close to the 
railway, and a town is being built. 


Golden Gate, 59 miles; Graham's | 
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Mis} River Section, ls] Rivan Section, 


Fare 


25| Head of La Barge. 
59} Foot of La Barge. 


50 
OgilvieiSixty Mile}} 46°00 
5 Log Cabin 009 

27°50) 414) Reindeer 
40-0 4a} Indian Ri B10 
34°00} 433) Ainslie 52°50 
88°00] 445| Swede Creel 54°00 
*"]40°0:] 454) Dawson 55°00 

haga 


341) Tulare. 


Second-class fare, §10 less, with meals and open 
berths or ‘*standce;” only first-class are entitled 
tu state-room berths, for which the passenger pays 
$2'50 extra a night, or $5 the journey down and 
$10 up stream. 

From Hootalinqua steamers run up the Teslin 
to Mason's and Eureka, whence is a trail 10 miles 
to Commercial Center, and 12 miles to Livingstone 
Creek. Bear Creek, 40 miles, is the most distant 
and famous mining camp in the Big Salmon River 
gold-belt, which extends 80 miles from east to west. 


Winter Sexvic 

After the closing of the river navigation, a service 
by coach or sledge is maintained between White 
Horse and Dawson. Fare, $150°00; luggage, 
2lbs. only; mail confined to first-class matter 
(American), letters and newspapers‘ single- 
wrapped” (Canadian), The land route is shorter 
than by the river, owing to a “cut-off between 
| Lower Labarge and Cormack, There are rest- 
houses as follows:— 

From White Horse to Tahkeena, 22 
Gordons, 41 miles; McDonalds, 64 
MeLennans, 85 miles; Montagu, 106} miles; 
Cormacks, 130} miles; Mackays, 150} miles ; 
Minto, 172) miles; Pelly, 194; miles; Humes, 
212 miles; Stevens, 230 miles; Stewart, 248} 
miles; Wounded Moose, 275 miles; Indian, 
303 miles; Dawson, 330} miles. 

There is also a winter service twice a week 
hetween Bennet and Atlin, 
‘rom Dawson tu Eagle City, 162 miles ; C 
City, 292 miles; Fort Yukon, 377 miles; 
Gibbon (mouth of the Tanana), 727 mile: 
*cut-off,” at the mouth of the Koyukuk, 793 miles; 
St. Michael's, in Norton Sound, 1,601 mil 
| Michael's to Cape Nome, 110 wiles. Fare: 
‘class about $15 and second-class about ¢ 
cach hundred miles down stream, and 16-50 
and 13°30 up stream. Berths extra, except for 


muiles ; 
miles ; 


“stundec"; meals, either included, or $1 each. 
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‘ ROUTE 39. 
LONDON TO NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
American Mail Route. 

In point of convenience and speed there is little 
to choose between the best ships of the different 
mail lines across the Atlantic, ‘The large ships of 
the White Star Line are equally favoured, and by 
them and the fastest ships of the other lines fares 
are about the same and berths as difficult to 
secure in the busy tourist season. There is 
practically no saving in time between the Liver- 
poo] and Southampton routes, the railway facilities 
are the same, and by the Queenstown mail route 
the little time saved does not recompense the 
ordinary traveller for the discomtorts of the 
broken journey. It is cheaper to book through to 
destination, if that be an inland town in the United 
States, or a port in the Far East{or Australasia, 


The United States of America, 

A Federal Republic, comprising 45 States and 6 
Territories, occupying North America between 
Canada and the Great Lukes on the North, Mexico 
on the South, the Atlantic on the East, and Pacific 
on the West,/possessing also Alaska (purchased in 
1867 from Russia), on the north-west of the British 
territory, and Hawai and other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, with an aggregate AREA of 3,600,000 
square miles. Porvzatio, 76,356,102. Exports 
(1900), $1,894,483,082 ; Imports, $849,941,184. 
‘heodore Roosevelt, 


PRESIDENT. born 


succeeded 1901, 


History.—In 1776, thirteen States In Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, and th 
Constitution is based on the Agreement of 17: 
with 15 amendments subsequently added. Each 
State has a separate Constitution, which miust he 
Republican, but originated with the old colon 
charters, and cach State has its own Legislature 
(two Houses), Governor, and Exceutive Officials, 
After the wars with England, ending 1815, imi 
ion commenced ; between 1820-1899 nearly 1! 
millions were registered. Florida was acquit 
in 1819 by President Monroe, who is famed as 
author of the doctrine separating the United 
States absolutely from European politics. Louis- 
inna was obtained by purchase; in 1836 Texas 
revolted from Mexico, and in 1815 was admitted 
to the Union; in 1846 came the Mexican war, 
which was ended in 1848, Mexico ceding New 
Mexico, Arlzona, and California to the Union for 
15 million dollars, and in 1853 the Gadsen pur- 
chase completed the acquisitions in this region. 
(old was discovered in California in 1850; in 1854 


1853, 
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the anti-slavery policy of the North became 
aggressive, and the rebellion of the slaves in 1863 
led to the proclamation of their freedom by 
President Lincoln. Hostilities, which commenced 
in 1862, continued until 1865, the victory being 
with the North. During the peaceful period 
which followed, the United States developed 
rapidly as an agricultural and manufacturing 
country; aud in 1893 war was declared against 
Spain owing to the inability of Spain to maiutain 
order in Cuba, and resulted in the acquisition of 
that and other islands by the United States, and 
those are at present cither a:lministered by Ameri- 
can Governors, or, as in Cuba, have a Provisional 
Government, the integrity of the state being 
guaranteed by the United States. 

raver Books.—Lady Glossop, Journal of « 
Tour; A Trans-Atlantic Holiday, T. Fitz Patrick: 
Sinners and Saints, P. Robinson; A Ride through 
Wonderland, G. M. Squge; New Far West and Old 
Far East, W. H. Barneby, 1889; The Western 
Avernus, Morley Roberts, 1899; A Year in the 
Great Republic, C. Bates, 1887; The Land of 
Contrasts, J. F. Muirhead, 1898-1902; Appleton's 
Guide; Budeker's United States, 1899; A Visit to 
the States, J. Cook, 1888; The Land of the Dollar, 
G. W. Stcevens, 1897. 

AxRIVAL.— The Customs’ examination is minute; 
everything dutiable should be “declared,” or may 
be “confiscated.” Baggage can be ‘checked 
through in bond” to Canada. Tip the state room 
attendant only when he has brought all the small 
baggage on to the landing stage. The cabs 
awaiting steamer’s arrival charge about $3 for 
conveyance of passenger and his luggage to an up- 
town hotel. It is better to “express” baggage 
through a transfer agent, either to destination or 
hotel, and take a street car, or the elevated 
railway. 

Hints ox Traver.—Také National Bank Bills 
or United States Paper Currency; notes are more 
common than coin over $1, except in the West. 
Expenses will be higher than in Europe. Hotels 
are dearer, $3 to $5 a day, but the comfort is 
greater than in Europe. Boarding Houses can be 
used for a stay of three days or more, rates from 
$8aweek. Life on the “cars” costs, with ticket 
and sleepinz-car accommodation and meals, not 
less than $20, or £4, a day. Ordinary tourists 
expenses about £2 a diy for a long tour. 

Rat.ways.—Nearly 200,000 miles open. Subur- 
han and local trains have but one class, Through 
trains have drawing-room, parlour, or similar cars, 
which are converted into ‘sleeping cars at night, 
and for a seat or berth in these extra payment has 
to be made. Second class, intermediate, and 
emigrant cars are also run on the long-distance 
trains in the West. ‘The luggage racks are small; 
auything too large to be stowed away is conveyed 
to the baggage room, and checked to destination 
as excess Inggage for which the rate is heavy. 

A ‘‘double-berth,” is roomy enough for one to 
sleep comfortably, and is rarely occupied by two; 
a “section includes {the upper berth, and the 
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traveller buying it does not need an extra travell- | 
‘ug ticket, and keeps it up out of his way at nizht 

the drawing-rooms or state-roums have twu, three, 
ct more double-berths. and sometimes a sofa 
(single-berth), and accommo: i e 
persons of one party. Afeals, se 
stations. usually $1; rarely a la carte. 
attendants are the cond 

and porters, who brush clothe 
expect 25 cents'a day 
wre no other tips. Fares vary. abont 3 cet 
leis the average. Bouks good fur 500, 1.000, 
299 miles, price usually £10. £20 or $25, and B50, 
tre issued by some companies, and these oceasion- 
ally are available also over lines of uther companie 


boots, et 


a 
or 


There are “limited” and “unlimited” 
tickets; the latter rarcly allowing any break of | 


the series. 


jsuney, or “stop-over.” Tickets can be bouzht 
of dealers, as well as of recognised agents, and 


‘ifferent rates of “ scalpers,” as the unrecognised | 
On the trains the passenger ; 


sellers are termed. 
lus to take greater care than in England or 
Europe; he must sce that he is in the rizht train, 
Tizht ear, right berth, and that he chanzes at the 
right junction, or alights at the right station. 
The officials do not take particular care of him in 
such matters. At stations, the Ladies’ Room and 
Afen's Room serve as waiting rooms. Time Tables. 
Rand McNally's and Appleton's for general infor- 
uation; that given on the ticket, or * folder.” 
of the railway being sufficient for a particular 
journey, 


RalLWaY Timy.—Standard Time ts kept. ‘The 
country is divided longitudinally into four 
sections. Eastern Time that of long. 75°—from 


the Atlantic to Detroit and Charleston. Central 
Time w°’—thence westwards to Bismare: 
Riv Grande; Mountain Time, thence westward to 
Maho. Utah, and Arizona; and Pacific Time 120°— 
thence to the coast. In practice, Eastern time is 
t between New York and Chicago; Central 
© by the Chicago St. Louis lines; Pacific time 
ly the N. P. R, from St, Paul throughout. 


Tovursts may join with advantage one of the 
travelling parties organised by Raymond and Whit- 
comb if their object is merely to sce the country. 


Houtways.—The usual English holidays, and 
July 4th (Independence) and November’ 29th 
(Thanksgiving). 

Istanp Fares.—New York to San Francisco, 
£16 8s. 2d., or by way of Montreal and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway £16 to. Boston, 
£l 0s. 10d.3 to Chicago, £3 3 Cincinatti, 
£3 Qe. 6d.; Denver, £9 10: Kansas Cit: 
£5198. 10d.; Memphis, £5 1 New Orleans, 


£6 9s. 2d; Niagara Falls, £1 4d.: Ogden, 
£12 4s, lud.; Oil City, Pa. £ Philadel? 
his, 10s, 5d.; Pittsbures. £2 Savannah, £55 


D.C, 
Yo distant 


umpa, Fla. £7.16: 
£1 7s, 1d.5 West Point, £8 1 
Points the rates are gencrally the same by eve 
route, and usually fall as under:—To Te: 

£8 8s, 2d. to £8 15s. ld.; to Nevada, £16; to New 


or, whe collects tickets, | 


nd the | 
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ity Arizona, 
mm. Washington 
North cake £16 8s. 2d. To Canadian 
7s. 4d.: Montreal, £2 48. 51.5 


rritol 
towns 

Quebee 5: 
£8 15s. 10d. To Mexican towns and Mexico, 
£14 By, dd; return, £24 11s, See also Route Al. 

Atlantic Transport Linc—London to New York, 
| every Saturday, from £10 2s, 61. to £22. 
| American Line—Liverpool to Philadelphia, 
| every Wednesday, second class, £7 10s. to £10. 
Anchor Line—Glasgow to New York, Thurs- 
from £10 or £12. 

Cunard Line—Liverpool to New York, every 
Saturday; Queenstown, Sundays; winter from 
£13 to £35, summer £19 to £35. 

Dominion Line —Liverpool to Portland, Maine, 
fortnightly, ‘Tuesdays, from £10 or £13; to 
' Boston, weekly, Tuesdays, from £10 or £16. 
American Line—Southampton to New York, 
| every Saturday, from £15 to £20 winter, £18 tu £25 
| summer. 

West India and Pacitic Line—Liverpool to 
New Orleans. 

North German Lloyd—Southampton to New 
York, every Wednesday, from £13 Lls. to £18 Is. 
winter, £16 Is. to £21 11s. summer. 
| State and Allan Line—Glasgow to New York, 
every Friday, £9 to £15 15: 
| White Star Line—Liverpool to New York, 
every Wednesday, from £12 to cording to 
season and ship. 

Hamburg American—From Southampton to 
|New York, every Friday, from £13 10s. winter, 
£16 10s. summer. 

Leyland Line.—Liverpool to New York, every 
Saturday, £10 to £17, 

Tickets taken in London are good for the first 
| departure after arrival at New York, or San Fran- 
cisco, or fur a subsequent departure. ‘The prices 
include meals and steward's fees on board, but not 
| wines, &e and are exclusive of berths and meals 
on the rail, Passengers pay for their own sub- 
sistence at New York or San Francisco. Custom 
House. Luggage is strictly examined at New 
York, and duties are now levied on many personal 
effects as well as on goods or merchandise, Cus- 
| toms’ examination at Canadian ports is much less 
|stringent. Merchandise for China may be sent 
through the agents from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, in bond, als to Canada. 
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England to New York, 6 to 8 days. From 
Liverpool steamers proceed down St. George's 
Channel and round the south coast of Ireland, 
touching at Queenstown, In Cork Harbour; thence 
to Sandy Hook in about 6days. 

From Glasgow the steamers pass across the 
Irish Sea, through the North Channel, past the 
Ginnt's Causeway, and touch at Moville, near 
Derry, on the north coast of Ireland. From 
Southampton usually to Cherbourg, thence 
down Channel and past the Old Head of Kinsale, 
whence the run is made across the Atlantic to 
Sandy Hook, Long Island, outside the entrance 
to the harbour of 

NEW YORK, the largest city and commercial 
port in the United States, and capital of New York 
State, 3,020 miles from England, 3,200 miles from 
San Francisco, 230 miles from Boston, 351 miles 
from Portland, 90 miles from Philadelphia, 226 
miles from Washington, 744 miles from Cincinnati, 
and 1,074 miles from St. Louis. 

Porvcation (1896), 1,962,544, against 1,207,000 in 
1881; Brooklyn, about 1,105,000. Travellers should 
remember that the temperature frequently varies 
very suddenly to an extent almost unknown in 
Europe. 

Horets.—The best in the world. There are 
three classes. Those marked * are on the 
European plan, where you pay for your rooms, &., 
sud take your meals there or where you like; 
those marked ¢ are on the American, where you 
pay so much a day for rooms, meals, &c.; at those 
marked { both plans are in force. * Astor House, 
in the Park and Broadway. t Windsor,*Albemarle, 
and *Brevoort, in Fifth Avenue. +Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, containing 1,100 rooms. ¢ Clarendon, Fourth 
Avenue. * Grand Hotel and ¢ Grand Central, both 
in Brondway. t Leland’s Sturtevant, Broadway. 
* Gilscy’s, Broadway, * Union Square Hotel; St. 
Nicholas, Broadway; * Continental; * St. Denis; 
and * St. Cloud, all in Broadway. * Westininster, 
East Sixteenth Street. 

Coixs. — Cents = half-pence; nickels = 5c., 
10c., 25c., 50c., and dollars, in silver; 24 dols. (10s.), 
5, 10, and 20 dol. pieces, in gold; and notes of the 
National Banks for 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 
and 1,000 dollars. Cireular notes may be got; 
and stamps are useful for small change. 1 gold 


dollar=4s. 2d. £1=4 dollars 85 cents, say § dollars. 
1s,=25 cents, 
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Conveyances.—Vehicles of all sorts are dear. 
The charge is per course, unless you engage by the 
hour before starting. One article of baggage free, 
all over this must be bargained for. Hansom cabs, 
of the New York Central Railway, the only trunk 
line station in the city. 

ELevatep Raitroaps. — In all directions; 
fare, 5c. 

Srreet Cars.—A very complete system along 
the chief thoroughfares; fare, 5c. 

Post-oFF1cE.—In City Hall Park; open day and 
night on week-days; Sundays, 9 to 11 a.m. 

AGENTS FOR THKOUGH PassaGEs.—Messrs. Cook 
and Son, 261, Broadway. Mr. E. V. Skinner, Agent 
of Canadian Pacific Railway, 353, Broadway. 
Fmigrants are protected by a Board of Com- 
missioners, from whom tickets can be got, with 
information as to routes, fare of luggage, &c. 

H.B.M.'s Consut-Gexerat.—P. Sanderson, Esq, 
C.M.G. 

Coxsun.—A. P. Bennett, Esq. 

Cusrom House, near Exchange, in Wall Street. 

Ratiways.—Over 20 run out to Boston, Albany, 
Montreal, Buffalo, Chicago, and the Pacitic, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, andevery part of the 
the Union, as well as of the Dominion of Canada. 
For Chicago, there is a choice of the New York 
Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania. 

STEAMERS.—To Liverpool, Cork, Glasgow, South- 
ampton, Havre, Hamburg, Nova Scotia; to Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other ports on the Atlantic coa! 
to St. Thomas, Havana, New Orleans, Vera Cruz 
(for Mexico), and Panama. See Route 41. 

Ferry STEAMERS to every part of the neigh- 
bourhood—Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Communipaw, &c. Fares, about 2 cents 
(Id.) a mile. The Brooklyn Ferry communicates 
with the Navy Yard at Long Island. Here is the 
great Suspension Bridge, 135 feet above the 
water, and 5,980 fect long. 


New York, founded by the Dutch as New Amster- 
dam, 1614, received its present name, 1664, when 
it was taken from the then governor, Stuyvesant, or 
Peter the Headstrong, by Adwiral Holmes, and in 
1673 it passed permanently into British possession. 
There was a Negro Insurrection in 1741, and the 
first blood shed in the War of Independence was 
opened here in 1770, prior to the * Boston massacre.” 
The population was then about 20 000, and in 1776 
it was occupied by Washington, but he was driven 
out, and it was the British headquarters for 
another seven years, being evacuated in 1783. 


‘rium; Custom House; 
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The town occupies a peninsula between the; 
Hadson River and the East River. From the} 
extremity, which is occupied by The Battery, 
the 14 avenues from 18 on the East to 1ith on the 
West run almost North, and these are crossed by 
upwards of 150 parallel strects all nambered, and 
the portions east of Fifth Avenue are so known: as 
East 48th Street. Thé Broudway runs diagonally 
from the Battery to 11th Avenue, being continued 
4s the Boulevard to Washington Heights. Ele- 
vated railroads run along the chief avenues, and 
surface railways, or street cars, along almost all 
the others; fare, 5 cents. any distance. There 
are also many cross-lines, and to these a transfer 
can be obtained without extra payment. 

THE CHIEF POINTS OF INTEKEST to Visitors 
wishing to see American city life are Madison 
Square, The Central Park, Wall Street, Coney 
Island, New York Harbour, the Picr Gardens, 
Greater New York, and the public sporting parks 
and recreation grounds. 

Carer Pusiic Burupines.—Statue of Liberty; 
Washington Building; Produce Exchange; Aqua- 
Stock Exchange; The 


. Sab-Treasury ; Trinity Church ; Bowling Green, 


on the site of Fort Amsterdam ; all of which are 
down town in old New York. St. Paul's Church; 
Post Office; City Hall; Court Honse; Brooklyn 
Bridge ; Cooper Institute ; Astor Library ; Union 


| Square; Madison Square ; Opera House; Colum- 
: bus Monument ; Manhattan Club; St. Patrick's 


Cathedral; Lennox Library ; Academy of Design; 
Normal College; Armoury of the Seventh Regi- 
ment; Madison Square Garden; Tiffany House ; 
Central Park; Museum of Art; Natural History 
Museum; Columbia University ; General Grant’s 
Tomb; Washington Bridge. 

New York to Boston, by rail, 234 miles, via 
Springfield, in 5} hours; fare. $5; sleeping berth, 
31°50; parlour car, $1. | Four express trains daily 
cach way. 


Boston. Porvration, 500,000. Hoteus: Ven- 
dome; Brunswick; Touraine; Young's; Adam's 
House; Quincy Honse; Belle Vue; Boston Tavern. 

British ConstcatE. 

Tramways along chicf streets and to the suburbs; 
ferries to East Boston and Chelsea; vehicles, 50c. 
the drive; cabs and herdies, 25¢.; the hour, 
31-50 to 2°50, 

zb 
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Stgeamenrs.—To Liverpool, London, Glasgow, 
Hull; to New York. Philadelphia, and North 
Atlantic Coast Ports; to Jamaica, etc, 


Originally Shawmut (Sweet Water), then Tre- 
|mont, but called Boston by the Salem colonists 
jabout 1634, who acquired the township for £30, 
jand under Governor Winthrop it soon assumed 
‘importance. It was the home of tre first American 
| newspaper, and the birthplace of the American 
| revolution, It was taken by Washington in 1776, 
and held. | It received its eity charter in 1822) 
when the population was about 50,000. 


Crier Onsecrs oF InTeREsT,—State House, on 
Beacon Hill, @ part of Boston Common; tho 
Subway; Shaw Monument; Old State House; 
City Hall; Old Court House; Custom House; 
Faneuil Hall; Government Building; Old South 
Meeting Honse ; Public Library ; Natural History 
Museum; Technological Institute; Trinity Church; 
Art Museum; Franklin Park. Excursions to 
Cambridge, Harvard University, and Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. 


Mail Route to San Francisco, 


The routes as far as Chicago, from which 
through ticket holders may choose, vary in length 
from M2 to 1,044 miles, the time oceupted being 
23 to 31 hours to Chicago, 16 from Chicago to 
Omaha, 30 to Ogden, 35 to San Francisco, or, about 
4 days, changing at the places mentioned, 


Ist. The Pennsylvania Railroad, as described 
below, 


2nd, The Erie Rail, along Lake Erie, to Cleve- 
land. Sandusky, and ‘Toledo, and by the Michigan 
Southern to Chicago, passing the fine scenery along 
the boundary of New York State and Pernsyivania, 
the head waters of the Delaware, Susquehanna, 
and Alleghany. 


3rd. By the New York Central, up the banks of 
the romantic Hudson to Albany, the capital of New 
York State and seat of the Legislature, 143 miles, 
Albany to Buffalo, on Lake Erie (297 miles), by the 
beautiful Mohawk Valley, past Schenectady, Utica, 
Rome, and Syracuse. From Butfalo, the Falls of 
wiagara may’ be reached by a short branch line in 
about an hour. Beyond Buffalo the line follows the 
south side of Lake Erie, past Dunkirk, éc., to Toledo 
(as above), 296 miles; thence to Chicago. Or the 
north side of the lake may be followed, past 
Detroit. 


The Northern Pacific Route is available from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to Oregon, past Livingston 
(for the’ Yellowstone and the’ National Park); 
also two Southern Routes, via Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé; and via New Orleans, Houston, and 
El Paso. These two last avold the cold weather of 
the Sierra Nevada, 
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The Mail Route from New York to San Francisco 
passes through the following States and Terri- 
tories:—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
and California, via the towns of Pittsburg and 
Chicago; Rock Island, on the Mississippi; Omaha, 
on the Missouri; Cheyenne, under the Rocky 
Mountains; Ogden, near Salt Lake City; and over 
the Sierra Nevada to Sacramento, 

‘The lines and distances are as follow:— Miles. 
Pennsylvania Line—New York to Chicago ... 912 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Line—toy. 

Missouri River and Omaha. 
Union Pacitic—Omaha to Ogden . 
Southern Pacitic—Ogden to San Francisco... 


503 


Total distance .. 

Leaving New York, passengers and their luggage 
are carried free by ferry steamer to 

Jersey City, in the New Jersey State, where 
the Cunard and Bremen steamers lic. Poruta- 
niox, 182,713. It has timber yards and several 
factories, and large whattoirs at Communipaw. 

Past Easton, on the River Delaware, in Pennsyl- 
vania and Allentown, to 

READING, near the Blue Mountains, on the 
River Schuylkill, where the Schuylkill and Union 
Canals join, among coal and iron mines under 
Penn's Mount, 1,090 fect high, so called from the 
Penn family, its fotnders, 1748. Poputation, 
58,660, Here are a fine court-house, 200 feet 
square; and covered bridges and viaducts, tan 
works, ironworks, and rolling mills, Horen: 
Central. The line follows the Blue Mountains, 

HARRISBURG, the State capital, on the Sus- 
quehanna, at the junetion with the Pennsylvania 
Central Rail, A covered railway bridge, 3,670 
feet long. Porvsation, 39,385. Here are the 
Pennsylvanian State House, a court-house, market- 
house, &e., rolling and steel works, railway carriage 
factories, It was nearly taken hy the Confederates 
before their defeat, 2ad July, 1863, at Gettysburg 
(70 miles distant). The Cove and Peter Mountains 
are in view, and the prospects towards Pittsburg 
are striking. Horens: Bolton; Lochiel. 

The line now threadsthe Blue Mountains, travers- 
ing the romantic gorge of the Long Narrows, and 
crosses and recrosses the benutiful River Juniatta 
to Huntingdon, an old place (for the States), 
among mines of col, lead, alum, &e., named after 
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Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Here a branch 
line goes off to Broad Top Mountain and Bedtord 
Springs. Thence to 


Altoona, at the foot of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, in Tuckahoe Valley, noted for its iron ore. 
Here are railway works, und Logan House for 
visitors. The Alleghany Mountains (pronounced 
“* Alleg‘heny”) are # fine, well-wooded range, with 
an average height of 2,500 feet, and altogether 
about 1,500 miles long, running parallel to the west, 
coast of America from Georgia to Maine,and dividing 
the rivers which run to the sea from those which 
Tun towards the Mississippi. In the next 11 or 12 
miles the rail crosses the main ridge and three or 
four other parallel ridges, by a series of zigzags 
and steep curves, along the edges of the valleys, 
up to a tunnel at the top, 3,670 feet long, ending at 

Galitzin, 20 called after a Russian prince of that 
family who settled here, 1788, Then on to 

Cresson, with its springs, a favourite resort, 
and Ebensburg. From this, following the River 
Conemaugh, 11 or 12 miles, the line descends to 
Johnstown and 

Blairsville, on the Conemaugh. Porutatiox, 
3,000. Thence to 

PITTSBURG or PITTSBURGH (named after 
the first William Pitt, 1765), the American Bir- 
mingham, and a port on the Ohio, where the 
Monagahela and the Alleghany Rivers join it. 
Poruration, 400,000, with the suburbs of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Alleghany. It hasabundance 
of coal, iron, and water power; and manufactories 
of engines for railways, and for boats on the Missis- 
sippi, as well as steel and hardware goods of all 
sorts, cutlery, firearms, stoves, &c. There are seven 
bridges on the two rivers. United States Arsenal. 
Around the city are above a hundred collieries, 
and about 450 factories for iron, glass, steel, copper, 
brass, oil, cotton, &. In the Oil Works petroteum 
is refined for exportation. The oil comes from the 
natural wells round Oil City, near Franklin, the 
centre of the oil region, lying 131 miles north, on 
the Niagara line, towards Lake Erie. The first oil 
well was opened here, 1857. The ail gas is used 
almost universally for cooking and lighting, but 
there is also electric lighting. From Pittsburg a 
railway strikes off to Cincinnati, on the Ohio; to 
St. Louis on the Mississippi; to Nashville, and 
Memphis. 
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Our route follows the Pittsburg. Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago line, to Rochester and Spence, then Enon, 
the first station in the fertile and level plains of 
Ohio State. It extends to Lake Erie, and takes in 
tue large town of Cincinnati. ‘The capital of the 
Sute is Columbus. Past the growing towns of 
Alliance, Mansyield, and Lina, the Sandusky and 
other streams, with much arable land and rolling 
prairie, to 


Port Wayne, in the State of Indiana, al 


trading place, where the three heads of the Maumee 
or Miami unite. before it falls down to Lake Erie. 
Porcnation, 35,393. From here the line runs 
straight into the State of Hlinvia, on to 


CHICAGO, the metropolis of the North-West, 
finely seated at the lower end of Lake Michigan, 
90 miles. or 29 hours from New York. Poru- 
tatioy, nearly 1,750,000. In 1840, it was only 
4000; and, in 1833, it figured as a mere name near 
Fort Dearborn, an Indian trading port which had 
twelve houses. 

Horexs.~ Grand Pacifie; Auditorium: Great 
Northern; Sherman House; Tremont House: 
Palmer House; Brevoort; Gore's, &e. 


per hour, 75 


Cans.—Fares, 25c. for 1 mile 
for the first. Two-horse vehicles, higher rate 
special tariffs, 
at Railway Stations, 50c. 

Stnext Cars, 5c. 
Many theatres, clubs, &e. Six railway stations. 


OMNIBUSE 


Britis Consvn.—A. G. Vansittart, Esq. 


It is now the greatest outlet for produce in 
the whole world—bread-stuffs, lumber (timber), 
cattle, &.—by means of nearly 20 railways, 
which centre here, and its ample water com- 
wunication through the lakes—Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, Ontario—down to the St. Lawrence. There 
are extensive shipping wharves; stock yards 
and slaughter houses; well-built streets of hand- 
some houses; a court-house und city hall, custom- 
house, cathedrals, handsome insurance, &c., 
offices. “Immense Masonic temple. Suburbs 
extend north-west and south for 10 miles. ‘The 
city is 24 miles long and 10} miles broad at its 
widest point, the area being 182 square miles. 
The streets are generally wide, some of them from 
three to seven miles long, ‘Three of them extend 
the whole length of the city (24 miles). Enormous 
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elevators shoot grain into ihe vessels at the rate of 
# 25,000 tons aday ; one vessel extn be Bled in twenty 
minutes, Grand water-works, cost $5,000,000. 


! Lhe great fire of October, 1871, ravaged a space 
124 acres, and destroyed 17,450 houses, in- 


places of worship. 82 hotels and schools, 5 theatres 
| and muscumts, 128 newspaper and magazine office 
| many public buildings. and the railway stat 

} and ‘br ‘The property burnt was Valued at 
i jars, Another tire in 1874 extended 


ago has been described as a mixture of 
i Paris boulevards, Regent Street, and the Bays- 
, Water terraces, New York Broadway, and the 
shanties of the backwoods.” It was ited by 
|the Prince of Wales (now King Edward VIL), 
September, 1860. 

Its site is low, on the rich black soil of the 
| prairie, and at first the town was much troubled 
with mud and bad drainage; to obviate which, 
in 1856, the streets were raised generally 4 feet or 
so by a covering of gravel and clay from the 
Lake, the side walks and houses being left at the 
lower level. Some of these side walks are of stone: 
others which were of wood helped to spread the 
fire, M 


any of the houses have since been raised 
hodily to the higher level of the street; in par 
the ‘Tremont Hotel, a great six-storey brick 
building which was gradually lifted by machiner: 
without showing a crack in the walls, and while 
| full of guests. ‘The distance to Montreal, through 
| the lakes, for ships is 150 miles less than via 
Buffalo and New York, with 16 less locks; besides 
which, Montreal is 300 miles nearer to Liverpool. 

Within a few miles is one of the head streams of 
the Mlinois, which runs into the Mississippi; and a 
Canal, 105 miles long, from one of its branches (the 
Vermillion River), to Chicago, has been cut, thus 
| uniting the waters of the Gulfsof St. Lawrence and 
| Mexico. 

Milwaukee (rorucatio: 000), 100 miles 
to the north, on Lake Michigan, is}in Wisconsin 
State, formerly called Joe Davis's County. 

From Chicago the route follows the Chicago 
Rock Island, and Pacitic line to Bureau, the 
junetion for Peoria, on a line running to St. Louis, 
‘Thence to 

Rock Island City, on the Mississippi, at the 
junction made by the Rock River, so called from a 
picturesque island, on which there is a Government 
Arsenal. Porvnatios, 14,500, Steamers up and 
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down the river. 
Branch lines turn off to 8t, Paul (Minnesota) 


and Minneapolis, for the North Pacific rail, and 
the National, or Yellowstone Park. 

‘The Mississippi, or Missi Scpi, “ great water,” 
rises ina lake in the State of Minnesota, and, in- 
cluding its chiof feeder, the Missouri, is 4,400 miles 
long down to New Orleans, or the longest in the 
world. At Prairie du Chien, north of Rock Island 
and the Cedar Rapids, it is 600 fect above sea; 
at St. Louis, 1,300 miles from its source, where the 
Missouri falls in and discolours its waters, it is 416 
feet above sea, and 5,000 feet wide. The floods are 
out from February to June. Hundreds of steamers 
now run on different parts of the great river. 

Wilton, in the State of Iowa, where theline to 
Kansas City and the South Pacific turns off. 


Des Moines, the State capital, on the Des 
Popu- 


Moines Riv 
LATION, 56. 


a branch of the Mississippi. 


Council Bluffs, a bold height on the Missouri, 


opposite Omaha, formerly a mee 
Sioux Indians. The Afissouri, or 


ing-place of the 


iniles long, from its source in the Rocky Mountains 
in Idaho territory to St. Louis, which is 1,290 miles 
from the Gulfof Mexico. It flows swift and turbid 
for the most part through a flat prairie country; 
Dut near its source is a fine gorge, or gate, 1,200 
fect high, and below this is a grand series of falls, 
one 75 feet high. The width at Council Bluffs is 
about 2,500 feet; to cross which, for Omaha, an 
iron viaduct, on eleven spans, was opencd, 1872. 
Steamers up and down the stream. 

OMABA, 8 large city in the State of Nebraska, 


at the converging point of the rails to the 
and about half 


West, opposite Council Bluffs, 
way to San Francisco, 1,867 miles distant, 490 miles 


from Chicago. Porcvation, 142,490. The Chicago 
and North-Western, a paraticl line to the Chicago 
and Rock Island, joins here, with several railway 
and mail routes; and the Platte River falls into the 
Omaha, with its growing 
population, great smelting and packing works, was 
founded 1852, but dates mostly from 1862, when 


Missouri a little below. 


Congress determined on the Pacific route, since 
which time land here has enormously increased in 
value. Many hotels, factories, breweries, stock- 


yards, and the Union Pacific Company's work- 
shops, on 30 acres. 


Some rapids are seen here, | 


mud river,” is 
one of the great feeders of the Mississippi, 3,100 
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Stimulated hy subsidies of $16,000 to $48,000 per 
mile, according to the nature of the ground, and 
grants of land 10 miles wide along the route, the 
Union Pacific line, starting westward from Omaha, 
was begun January, 1866, simultaneously with the 
Central Pacific, starting eastward from San Fran- 
cisco,on which side 10,000 Chinamen were employed. 
‘Thousands of ox teams were used in bringing 
materials, The most difficult part was the high 
sterile ground between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada, and the passes over each 
range, 7,000 to 8,000 feet high, to which supplies — 
had to be brought hundreds of miles. The as- 
cents to the mountains were found to be more 
gradual and casy than was at first supposed. 
In one section a pine shed, or covered way, 
40 miles long, has been constructed to protect 
the line from snowdrifts, The route was opened 
by the formal junction of the two lines at Promon- 
tory Point, near Ogden, on 10th May, 1869, at 
noon; and the first English mail went through 
it, reaching Sydney in two months from England. 

The Union Pacific line fullows the valley of the 
Platte, and the former waggon road up to the Rocky 
Mountains. Time from Omaha to San Francisco, 
about 65 hours, Meals are served at places marked * 
at. 1 dol. and $ dol. ahead. Good shooting and fish- 
ing along the line. Leaving Omaha, the line comes 
to Fremont, 1,152 feet above sea, 47 miles from 
the Platte River hills, uamed after Col. F. 
Fremont, one of the first pioneers in this region. 
Here is a branch to West Point. Columbus, 
1,432 fect above sea. *Grand Island, on the 
Platte River; to ‘ 

Kearney, %106 feet above sea, 195 miles, so 
called from a fortified post on the old mail route. 

North Platte, 2,789 feet above sea, 291 miles 
at the junction of the north and south forks of the 
Platte River. Porctatioy, 3,100, From here is a 


fine agricultural and grazing country. Prairic 
| dogs are sometimes seen. 
Julesburg, 375 miles from Omaha. Junction 


of line to La Salle and Denver. 

* Sidney, 414 miles from Omaha, with the Rocky 
Mountains in front. 

* Cheyenne, stock-raising place, 6,041 fect high, 
616 miles from Omaha, under the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Porvzatiox, 10,000, Here a connection is 
made with the line to Denver (110 miles), Golden 
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ity, Santa Fé, and all points of Colorado and New 
Mexico, Denver City (POPULATION 120,000) has 
probably grown faster than any town in modern 
times. Colorado is a beautiful and healthy 
state, noted for its mineral springs, mountains, 
gold, and silver. Pike's Peak ix 14,150 fect high, 
Granite Canon, 6,293 feet high, so called 
from the Spanish word Cafion, for a pass in the 
mountains. From this the line ascends to Fort! 
Sanders and 
Sherman, 8,242 fect high, 533 miles from Omaha, | 
socalled after Gen. Sherman, among wild mountain 
scenery, in view of Long’s and Pike's Peaks, 75 to 
165 miles distant. The line crosses Dale Creck 
Bridge. of framework timber, 126 feet high. 
*Laramie, 7,187 feet high, 573 miles from Omaha, 
at the summit of the Rocky Mountains, here 
called the Black Hills, under peaks 6.500 feet to 8,260 | 
feet above the sea, in the State of Wyoming; agrow- 
ing town round the Railway Company's shops and 
hospital. The peaks beyond this rise 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, and Fremont’s Peak, north of the River 
Platte, is 13,370 feet. This is the great dividing 
Tange on the west side of America, traversing it from 
north to south, down through Mexico, and in line 
with the Andes in South America. The plateau, 
crossed by the rail between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada towards San Francisco, is 4,000 to 
5,000 feet above the sea, and above 1,000 miles wide. 
The first part is across the Laramie Plains, 60 miles 
long, which yield pasture, but little water; followed 
by 200 miles of rugged, barren soil, said to have 
coal beds, gold, and other minerals below. The 
Waggon road from Fort Sanders goes on straight to 
Salt Lake City, south of the railway ; which pro- 
ceeds by Wyoming, 7,068 feet high, 587 miles; Zave- 
ins Springs, 6,732 feet high, 709 miles from Omaha; 
Creston, 737 miles, where the rivers divide cast 
and west; Bitter Creek, 6,685 feet high; to 
*Green River, 845 miles, 6,065 feet high. 
Bryan, 6,175 feet high, 858 miles, where coaches 
take up for the Great Sweetwater Mining District. 
Carter’s Station, 6,495 fect high, in the Mor- 
mon territory of Utah. 
Bridger, 6,615 feet high, near a fort on the old 
mail road, so called after a well-known trapper. 
Aspen, 7,835 feet high (the second highest on 
the line), 937 miles from Omaha. 
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Wahsatch, 6.815 feet high, 956 miles from 
Omaha. among rugged hills, Pass a tunnel of 770 
fect (the longest on this line); and the Bcho 
Canon, containing the remarkable Castle Rock 
and Hanging Rock, 200 to 2,500 feet above the 
valley. Then the Pulpit Rock, near 


Echo City, 5.460 fect high, 991 miles from 
Omaha. Porvrattoy, 458. At Croyden is the 
Thousand Mile Tree, asolitary pine, 1,000 miles from 
Omaha. 


Weber Station, in the pass called Weber Cafton, 
near the Finger Rock; and the Devil's Slide, a 
gutter, 100 feet wide, sloping down a hill, between 
two serrated granite ridges, 50 to 200 feet high. 


OGDEN, a rnilway junction, 4,300 feet above 
sea, 1,032 miles from Omaha, near a cafion, at the 
junction of the Union Pacifie with the last link of the 
overland chain, the Southern Pacific, which strikes 
off hence to San Francisco, 835 miles. Ports.ation, 
15,738. The Utah Central Rail to Salt Lake City, 
on the River Jordan and Southern Utah; also a 
line to the Yellowstone National Park. 


Salt Lake City, the Mormon capital (ropura- 
TION about 48,000), is 37 miles south of Ogden, 
between the Great Salt Lake and Utah Lake 
(fresh), and was founded 1847, after their expulsion 
from Nauvoo, and the murder of Joe Smith, at 
Carthage, His sucecssor, Brigham Young, then 
led them to this new settlement over the Rocky 
Mountains, and governed them as President of the 
State of Utah (which has been admitted into the 
Union) till his death, 1877; when he left 17 wives, 
“sealed or otherwise, 45 children, and two million 
dollars, /folels—Walker House; Cullen; Metro- 
politan, &e. The Tabernacle will hold 13,000 per- 
sons, A Temple of white granite cost £1,000,000. 
The saints occupy the best portions of the State, 
mostly a desert of sand, and formerly called 
* Deseret,” when it formed part of New Mexico. 
They give themselves to agriculture, not to mining, 
which is left to Gentile settlers. Great Salt Lake is 
100 miles long by 40 miles broad; with an island 
5,000 feet high in the middle. The lakes lie in a 
basin, to which the few rivers of this arid district 
run. 


Union Junction, 6 miles west of Ogden, where 
in 1869, the lines (1,774 miles in all) being laid, 
the ceremony of their official joining was com- 
pleted by driving in a gold spike with a silver 
hammer. From here the Central Paelfic line 
follows the north edge of the Salt Lake, ascending 


“Evanston, 6,745 feet high, 955 miles. 


to Corinne, 1,055 miles (4,232 feet high), and 
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Promentory, at the end of one of its Bays, 
4,905 feet above sea, 1,082 miles from Omaha, 
‘Then passes 

Kelton, 4,222 feet above sea, on the great sandy 
American desert. 

Toano, 5,975 fect above sea, 1,215 miles from 
Omaha, in Nevada State, on one of the head streams 
of the Humboldt River. Along thia stream to 

* Elko, 5.065 fect above sea, 1,307 miles from 
Omaha, A railway depot, with a roruLatios ot 
1,000. 

Carlin, 4,900 fect above sea, on the River Hum- 
holdt, 1,830 miles from Omaha, Here are work- 
shops, with adobe (sun-dried brick) and timber 
houses, Then on to 

Palisade, or Twelve Mile Canon, 1,339 miles, 
in a pass between cliffs 1,900 feet high. Rail to 
Eureka, &c. ‘The Indian-na:ned stations of Be-o- 
wa-we and Shoshone are succeeded by Argenta, 1,379 
miles; * Battle Mountain, 1,3)1 miles—rail to 
Austin; Golconda, 1,434 miles, near the junction 
of the Little Humboldt, which comes down from the 
silver mining districts. 

Winnemucca, 4,331 feet above sea, 1,451 miles 
from Omaha, neac the Company's workshops. 
Population, 1.037. 

* Humboldt, 1.492 miles, near the Humboldt 
silver mines and Lake Humboldt. ‘The line then 
follows a dreary plain, the Great Nevada Desert, 
3,900 to 4,000 feet above sea, indicated by stations 
bearing such names as Granite Point, Bfirage, 1,561 
miles, Hot Springs, Desert, &e., to 

Wadsworth, on the River Truckee, near the 
Pyramid Like, 4,085 feet above sea, 1,587 miles from 
Omaha, From here it begins to ascend towards the 
Sierra Nevada (or Snowy Range), along the River 
uckee, past 

Reno, 4,497 feet above sea, 1,622 miles from 
Omaha -rail to Carson, &e.; Verdi, 4,927 feet, 1,640 
miles, ina cation; and Boca, 5,533 feet; to 

Truckee, 5,319 feet above the sea, 1, 
junction with the branch line to Washoe, Virginia 
City, and Carson, Poeutatios, 1,300. About 3 
miles from hence is the picturesque Donner Lake 
(so called from an unfortunate German family who 
were caught in the winter's snow), 34 miles long, 
the crater of an extinct voleano; 201b, trout are 
causint in it, Lake Tahoe, 12 miles south, 


5, 


miles, 


is 22 


hy 10 miles; and a proposal has been made to tap. 
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its water for the supply of Sacramento Valley and 
San Francisco, There is a rise of 1,170 feet in the 
next 14 miles to the next station, called 

* Summit, at the highest point of the line, 7,042 
feet ahove sea; 196 miles from San Francisco, 1,671 
miles from Omaha, at the top of Strong’s Cafion, 
in view of the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 
3.000 foct hizher, their sides covered with pines. 
Coach to Lake Donner, &. Here the line passes 
through several tunnels (one is 1.659 feet long) and 
snow sheds of timber; and brings the traveller 
into California, on the Pacific Slope, with a new 
climate, wonderfully fresh and beautiful. Descend- 
ing the Sierra Nevada, 6 miles from thisis Cascade, 
6,540 fect above sea, 0 called from a fall on the 
Truckee; succeeded 11 miles further by 

Cisco, 5,935 feet above sea, 1,694 miles, near a 
series of snow sheds. Hence there is a rapid fall of 
4,600 fect in the next 50 miles, and of 5.860 feet 
down to Sacramento, 93 miles beyond, which is only 
450 feet above sea level. Among the stations passed 
are Emigrant Gap, Blue Canon (4,695 feet high), 
near China Ranch (so called from the Chinese who 
worked on the line); Shady Run, 4,185 feet high, to 

Alta, 1,706 miles, near the Great American 
| Cafion, or Canyon. the finest pags on the line, 2 miles 
long, hetween perpendicular walls 2,000 feet high. 

Dutch Plat, or German Level, 3,403 feet 
above sea, among forests of pine, with a mining 
TOPULATION of 824, 

Gold Run, 3.206 feet high, 1,711 miles. The line 
soon after suddenly passes round Cape Horn, on a 
mere ledge cut in the side of a cafion, 2,000 feet 
above the chasm below; and descends to a bridge, 
878 feet long, over the stream. 

* Colfax, 2,422 feet above sen, 1,722 miles from 
Omaha; a growing town on a branch of the Sacra- 
mento, which the railway continues to descend. 
Porvratioy, 2.250, Rail to Grass Valley. 

Auburn, 1,360 feet above sea, 1,740 miles, among 
| orchards and gardens. 

* SACRAMENTO, on the River Sacramento, 90 
miles from San Francisco, 1,776 miles from Omaha 5 
the capital of the State of California, founded in 
1848, with four houses; now growing in population 
and importance, though several times burnt, and 
inundated ; it is protected from floods hy levées or 
dykes, [tis only 80 to 50 feet above sea. and is 
[laid out id straight streets planted with trees. marked 
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by letters and figures; and contains many churches, 
stores, hotels, and boarding houses; with some fine 
public buildings, notably the State Capitol, 320 feet 
‘ong; factories; and the Company's workshops on a 
site of 20 acres. Steamers run to the Bay of San 
Francisco, into which the river falls. PorvLatioy, 
62,772, _HoTeLs—Eagle; Western; Cupitol. 

There isa branch railway to Folsomand Placerville 
on the American Fork River, in El Dorado, where 
gold was discovered, which led to the first settle- 
nent of the town, and brought tens of thousands of 
diggers to California from every part of the world. 
It was first discovered on Capt. Sutter's estate at 
Coloma, 19th January, 1848, by J. Marshall. 

Another branch passes up the Sacramento, Silk- 
worms and mulberry trees are cultivated. From 
Sacramento, the direct route now passes by a short 
cut over a level country, to Batavia, 1,800 miles ; 
Benicia (POPULATION 3,200), 1,832 miles; San 
Pablo, 1,848 miles; Vakland Pier, 1,862 miles, ending 
at San Francisco, 1,867 miles (see below). 

Big Tree Route. 

Galt, 1.803 miles from Omaha, where a coach 
may be taken for the Calaveras Big Trees (70 
miles), so called from a grove of enormous trees on 
the slope of the Sierra Nevada, 250 to 320 fect high. 
to 95 feet round the trunk at the ground. The 
Father of the Forest (now down) was 435 feet long 
and 110 feet round. Thereare ten groves in all, with 
some hundreds of trees in each. About 150 to 200 
wiles to the south-east are the Mariposa Big 
Trees (the Rambler is 92} feet round), in the 
Yosemité Valley a wonderfully striking pass 
in the Sierra, 18 miles long, } to 1 mile broad, 
between walls 2,000 to 6,000 feet high, over which. 
at its head, tumble the great Waterfalls of the 
Merced, the least of which is 350 feet high; the 
sreatest, the Ribbon Fall, is 3,300 feet high. Ahout 
17 miles north is another valley, the 7uolum-ne 
Gorge, 20 miles long by 3 mile broad, 3 mile deep, 
and more striking because narrower. 

The Central Pacific line passes on to 

Stockton, 1,824 miles, on the San Joaquin (pro- 
nounced “ Hoakeen” or ‘* Waw-keen"), which falls 
into San Francisco Bay, and is navigable for 
steamers from here. Poru.atiox, 20,152. ‘This is 
a large market for the grain trade, with hotels, 
thirteen churches, waterworks, ctc., in a tract of | 
rich black adobe soil. Branch rail to Milton, 30 
miles; and thence by coach to Calaveras Big 
Trees, 40 miles. 

Lathrop, 8 miles from Stockton, where the San | 
Joaquin Valley Rail joins, by which the fine 
scenery of the Yosemité country above mentioned 
may he visited. It is a round of some days, at £4 
to £5 a day. Lathrop by rail to Merced, 
amiles; thence hy six-horse coach, via Clark's (or | 
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Mariposa Grove), to Mariposa Big Trees, 66 miles, 
‘and the Yosemité Valley, 26 miles; or via Coulter- 
ville, past Dudley's, to Yosemité, 95 miles. Up a 
ridge of bluffs to 

Midway, 22 miles further, and the tunnel in 
the Livermore Cailon, 1,116 feet long. 


Altamont, 740 fect above sea. Down to 


Niles, in Alameda Valley, where the south line 
to San José (pronounced ‘Hé-say") joins, by 
which you may get to San Francisco past the New 
Alameda quicksilver mines, But the direct railway 
from here passes north to San Leandro, 17 miles 
from Niles, in Alameda county, noted for its grain, 
building stone, fruit, and vegetables, Carrots grow 
to 3 feet long, pears to 8$lbs., bunch of grapes a 
foot round.] 

Oakland, 1,909 miles, or 1,867 miles by the 
short cut as above; the last station on the direct 
line, opposite San Francisco, among onk woods, 
Porvtation, 48,590, chiefly in suburban villas, Here 
are the State University, &c., and a Pier 2 miles 
long down to Oakland Point, 3 miles from San Fran- 
cisco by Ferry, close to the Company's offices 
and large warchouses, 500 to 600 feet long, for 
onded goods. China and Japan ships lie along- 
side. The Ferry has room for 27 cars. To the 
north-west is Mount Tamaulipas, 2,694 feet high, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1,926 miles from Omaha, 
3,341 from New York, 4,760 from Yokohama. 
‘The town is on the south side of the Golden Gate, 
or inlet of the Bay, which forms a splendid land- 
locked harbour, § miles wide and 60 miles long. 
The Golden Gate is 1 mile wide, with 5 fathoms 
water. POPULATION, about 300,000, including 
some thousands of Chinamen in the growing 
China town. It stands on a narrow neck between 
the Pacific and the Bay, partly on land reclaimed 
from the sea, and fs laid out as usual in regular 
straight streets, sloping down to the wharves and 
quays at the water side, Tram and cable cars, 


Histor’ 
Mission ( 


The Spaniards began a Presidio and 
76) called Yerba Buena, from a 


[medicinal plant of zreat virtue, found on an 


island in the Bay. The name was changed (1845) 

ter the Mexican war, and the cession of the 
States of New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
when the first gold discovery started it into 
sudden life. Canvas towns sprang np; the harbour 


| was crowded with shipping; and from that dute the 


growing in wealth and 


ty has been constantly 
importance. 


oe 
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Horers.—Grand; Lick; Occidental; Baldwin; | 
Palace; Russ; Californian, &c. First class, $3 | 
to $5 a day; second class, $2 to $24. Californian 
white wine is the best. 

Cowverances.—Street-cars, 5c. One-horse cabs, 
1 mile, 50c.; per hour, 2 persons, $1 50c. Two- 
horse carriages, 1 mile, $1 50c; per hour, $2, 
No extra charge for ordinary baggage. 

“ Ciuss.—Pacitic; Union; Olympic; Cosmos; | 
University; San Francisco Verein: Cercle Fran- | 
gals, &e. 

BartisH Coysvt. and Consuls of all nations. | 

SrEaMERS. See Route 44. | 

Newsparers.—Ezaminer, 
others daily, 65 weekly. | 

Cnirr Ossects or Interest.—The town has 
many large warehouses, stores, hotels, theatres 
(two Chinese), saloons, and music halls; forty to! 
fifty churches (Greek Church with five domes) 
Ubraries and schools; good markets, with | 
abundant fruit and vegetables; three parks 
(Golden Gate, 1,100 acres); the City Hall, on| 
the Plaza; Custom House and Post-oftice, in 
‘Washington Street ; Stock and Merchants’ Ex 
change, in California Street; Barracks (the old 
Presidio); Sailors’ Hospital; fine Synagogue; 
Chinese Joss Houses; and imany very high 
Dulldings. A sea wall, 65 feet wide, has been 
made at a cost of 3 million dollars. Market | 
Street is the main thoroughfare, with the best 
houses lying towards Mission Bay on the south. 
Much of it has been rebuilt since the last great 
fire of 1852, Ship yards at Protero; a Dry Dock 
cut In the rock, at Hunter's Point, 465 fect by 125 
feet. Wocdward’s Gardens and the Chinese colony 
deserve notice, A good view of the city from 
Twin Peaks, 4 miles south, 1,200 feet high. Stone 
is quarried from Angel Island, 771 feet high. 
Water is supplied from Mountain Lake, 3} miles | 
distant, and coal ts found near. 

Excursions. —Off Cliff House, 6 miles west 
(by omnibus), on the Pacific, are Seal Rocks, 
swarming with seals. A more distant trip is to 
the Geysers, away to the north, Leave by steamer 
to Valléjo, 24 miles; thence by California Rail 
through Nappa Valley to Calistoga Springs, 42 | 
miles; thence to the Geysers, 28 miles, The 


Geyser sulphur springs number 200in all. Return 
by Cloverdale and the Sonoma Vulley. 


Argonaut, and 12 


| Princeton, with College of New Jersey. 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDF, 


ROUTE 40. 


NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS and 
MEXICO. 
The Atlanta Route. 

There are upwards of 15 routes available at the 
standard fare of £6 9s, 2d., or $32 50c., between 
New York and New Orleans; also by sea for 
£7 5s. 10d., sve Route 41. The quickest route is 
the Piedmont route of the Southern Railway ; two 
fast trains daily in each direction, about 1,375 
miles in 33 hours. 


New York is left at Jersey City by the Penn- 
sylvania Railway to Newark, POPULATION 215,806 
(Hore: Park), and on to New Brunswick, 31 miles, 
a manufacturing town of 20,000 inhabitants. 
Princeton Junction, 47 miles, is three miles from 
Then 
the railway reaches the Delaware, and runs past 
Trenton (POPULATION 63,000), HoTEL: Windsor. 
Centre of a pottery industry. The river is crossed 
into the “Keystone” state and the Schuylkill 
before reaching (90 miles) 


Philadelphia (roru.ation 1,047,000). Hore: 
Walton; Lafayette; Colonnade: Aldine: Windsor. 
Restaurant: Soulas. 


BritisH Consucate. 


The main streets are Chestnut and Market, 
running between the two rivers, The city was 
planned by William Penn, its founder, and his 
principle of rectangular blocks is still followed in 
the extensions, 


Cmer Ossects oF InrerRst.—United States 
Mint; Masonic Temple; Independence Hall; Car- 
penter’s Hall; Philadelphia Commercial Museum ; 
Library; Historical Museum; Fine Art Academy ; 
Gerard College; and Pennsylvania University. 


Between Philadelphia and Baltimore the chief 
town is Wilmington, rortLatio 61,643 (HoTEL : 
Clayton), with old Swedish Church, and 
Brandy-wine Glen. 


the 


Baltimore, 186 miles. PoPuLation, 435,000. 
Horers: Altamont; Rennett; Stafford. 


British Consucate. 


ROUTE 40,—PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORF—WASHINGTON, 425 
The town is on both banks of Jones's Falls, a | New Orleans. Opsrcrs oF Interrst: Cathedral of 
tributary of the Patapasco River. The centre is | St. Louis; French Market ; Custom House; Creole 
Vernon Place, with Washington Monument and | Quarter; Cotton Exchange; Hpward Library; 
Peabody Institute. Other Ossects or INTEREST | Tulane University; Audubon Park. Excursions 
include Bryn School and Women's College.!to the Battlefield: to Pont Chartrain; to Pass 
John Hopkins Hospital and University, Court Christian, and Eads Jetties. 
House, Post Office, and City Hall. The country | 


is fat and uninteresting for the 43 miles to 


Washington. Poru:ation, with Georgetown, 
280,000. Horets: Raleigh ; Willard’s ; Shoreham ; 
Cochran; Arlington; Metropolitan; Rigg’s. 


British EmBassy.—Connecticut Avenue. 

Camr Ossects or INtTEREST.—Capitol; New 
Congressional Library; National Museum; Cor- 
coran Gallery; Botanic Gardens; Smithsonian 
Institution; Government Printing, and other 
Departments; Naval Yard and Observatory; 
Post Office; Pension Building; Indian Depart- 
ment; Weather Bureaa. 


The railway passes near the battlefield of 
Bull Run, and on to Charlottesville, Lynchburg, 
and Greensboro; but the first town of major 
importance is 


Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, 868 miles. | 


PorcLation, 65,500. Hotes: Kimball; Aragon. 


Itislaid out in a circle, with the Union Depot in: 


thecentre. The New State Capitol has interesting 
collections. 


Montgomery, 1,040 miles (PopvLatio, 21,900. 
Hote.: Exchange), is in the cotton country. The 
cotton is shipped from 

Mobile, 20 miles further on. PoruLation, 32,000. 
Horgis: Windsor; Battle House, Britisn Coy- 
SULATE, Steamers to Liverpool and Havana, &c. 
Beyond Mobile the trains skirt the coast through 
cane-brakes, pine forests, bayous, savannahs, and 
characteristic tropical vegetation tu 


New Orleans, on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, here half a mile in width, and 105 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico. PoPuLatroy, about 275 000, 
Horets: Royal; Cosmopolitan; St. Charles; 
Denechand. BritisH ConsuLate. 


Tramways; Omnibuses; Ferries; cight Railway | 


Stations. Canal Street is the main business 
thoroughfare, which practically divides the French 
Vieux Carré from the new American town. For 


the story of this interesting port see Grace King's 


Sreamens.—New Orleans to Havana (including 
| War Tax) $38, or $65 return, by Morgan Line 
every Saturday. To Liverpool, monthly, by Ley- 
‘land Line, £16; return, £30. New Orleans to 
Manchester, by the Manchester Liners, every 


| 10 days in the season, See also Route 41. 


| From New Orleans the line runs west to the 


Sabine River, 247 miles, the elevation scarcely 
| reaching 50ft. at any point, It continues to Beau- 
‘ mont, 278 miles, at about the 32ft, level, then rises 
|to s4ft. at Sour Lake, 298 miles, to 92ft, at 
, Dayton, 828 miles, and then sinks to G4ft. at 

Houston, 354 miles, Porvnatros, 27,600. 
Hotets: Lawlor; Central. A centre of the cotton- 
growing country, and of many industries. 


| Houston to Galeeston, 56 miles, 
| 80,000. 


Porutatioy, 
Horris: Tremont; Beach; Grand, A 
large cotton-shipping port. 

Houston to Richmond, 396 miles from New 
Orleans, 96ft.; then up the Rosenberg, Eagle Lake, 
431 miles, 179ft.; beyond which the line ascends. 
Borden, 457 miles (30lft.); Weiner, 462 miles 
(Aléft.); and on by levels from 875ft. to 71ift. 
above the sea tu San Antonio, 571 miles, where a 
branch runs to Laredo (south) and another to 
Kerrville (north); Dunlay, 612 miles (1008ft.); then 
down to the Texas high plain, 800ft. to 900ft., to 
Spofford Junction, 705 miles, where cars are 
changed for the Hayle Pass route to Mexico. 


The line runs on, nearing the Rio Grande del 
Norte, 741 miles, Del Rio station, 955ft.; then 
across Devil's River, and ascending to Comstock, 
7 miles (1556ft.), and still over the rising plain 
to Dryden, where 2,000ft. elevation is attained; 
Sanderson, 879 miles (2,780ft.). The summit is 
reached at Paisano, 984 miles (5,082ft.), whence 
the line descends by long easy gradients. 

El Paso, 1,194 miles (3,713ft.), the junction for 
; Chihuahua aud Mexico City, and the western 
| limit of Central Time. Junction with the noith- 
south railway from Cheyenne and Denver, via 
Lamy. 3 
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‘ MEXICO. 


The Republic of Mexico comprises 27 States, 
having an aggregate area of 767,005 square miles, 
and a POPULATION of 12,619,959, of whom 3} inillions | 
only are taxable. ‘The land is rich in minerals) 
and the soil fertile. It consists of an clevated 
plateau, with peaks nearly 20,000 feet above sea 
level. 


Prestpest.—General Porfirio Diaz, 
1884, and re-elected for a sixth term ending 1904. 


Vena Crvz. is the chief port on the Atlantic sea- 
hoard, but Tampico, Progreso, and Coalzoalcos ; 
have a thriving trade; on the Pasific, Acalpuco. | 
Mazatlan, Salina Cruz, and Guaymas ave served | 
hy the lines from San Francisco to Panama. All 
the chief ports are connected with the railway 
system. 


Cernency.—The silver dollar of 100 cents=2s.1d. 


‘Transit from the United Kingdom, 14 days. 
Telegrams: To Mexico, 18. 6d. to 2s, 7d, a word; 
from Mexico, #5 cents. Postage: 24d. the half- 
ounce. 


Lanavacr.—Spanish. 


Ratiways.—7,700 miles open; some are narrow 
gauge, and all are on the American plan. Mewican 
Time is kept at the Stations. 


Boos.---The Airakening of a Nation, C.F. Lummis, 
New York, 1898; Merico To-day, VT. U. Brock) 
hurst, London, 1893; The Republic of Mexi 
L, Castro, New York, 1882; Commercial Directory, 
vol. “Mexico,” Bureau of the American Republics, 
Washington, D.C., 1898; Aerio and the Mexicans, 
Howard Conkling, New York, 1883; Kiches of 
Mezico, A. Duclos Salmes, St. Louis, Mo. 1898: 
Mecico, its Trade, ete, ‘A. Gareia Cahas. M 
; | Border Mexico, 
Unicnas 1882; ” 
Chicago, 1890; Picturesque Me.rico. M. R. V 
Philadelphia, 1898; Hisfory of the Mer 
H, H. Bancroft, San Francisco, 1894; Ancient Cities , 
of the New World, D. Charnay; History of the! 

ngquest of Meivico, W. H. Prescott; | Guide, 
“Appleton’s,” by A.R. Conkling, 1890; Barr 
Standard Guide to the City of Mexico, Mexico, 1900; 
Geoyraphical and Statistical Notes, Matiés Romero, 
New York, 1898; and Mexico: as J Sut it, Mr 
Alec Tweedie, 1902. 


hort Histor 
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acceded | 4 
| miles, where the Et Paso route joins the Mexican 


Ink milton, | 


S| to Saltillo. 


ERLAND GUIDE, 
Eagle Pass Route. 


For the Eagle Pass route the main line is left at 
San Antonio, 571 miles, 21 hours by express from 
New Orleans; two hours wait; on, 171 miles in 
5} hours, to Eagle Pass, where the Del Norte is 
crossed. From Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, 148 miles, 
to Monclova, where a branch runs to Cuatro 
Cienegas. Reata, 211 miles, the junction for 
Monterey, 72 miles, and Tampico. Torreon, 383 


Central. Branch line to Durango, 157 miles. 
Torreon to El Paso, 518 miles, see Route43 From 
‘Torreon the itinerary is—Zacatecas, 650 miles; 
Chicolate, 716 miles; another branch railway to 
Tampico, via San Luis Potosi, 406 miles. On to 
Aguas Callentas, 725 miles; Irapuato, 870 miles; 
where a line runs (161 miles) to Guadalajara. 
On to Celaya, 908 miles; Queretaro, 936 miles; 
and Mexico, 1,089 miles from Eagle Pass and 
1,224 miles from El Paso. 


The Laredo Route. 


Laredo (Porvtation, 11,000. Hotei? Laredo). 
the Gate City, on the Rio Grande in Texas, is 
opposite Nuevo Laredo, the Mexican Customs’ 
station, with which it is connected by a railwey 
and footbridge. The line runs across level country 
to Lampazos, when the flat-topped Meza de las 
Cartujanos, 1,500ft., is seen on the right, and the 
line passes through a valley to Villaldama, station 
for the Guadeloupe mines, 16 miles, by 2ft. gauge 
line. 


Monterey, 1,700 feet. Porutattox, 40.000. 
| Horers: European and American plans. A fine 
‘town on the Sicrra Madre, 3 miles from the hot 
springs of Topo Chico; @ favourite winter resort. 
Onsects or INTEREST: Bishop's Palace; Cathedra 
! old Spanish buildings. On through the interesti 
San Juan valley, past Garcia and the San Antoni? 
inines and caverns, the line ascending for 65 miles 
PoruLatioy, 20,000. Hore: Rail- 
[way, and others. Famous for its zerapes aud 
wines. On, still ascending, past the battlefield of 
Buena Vista to Carneros, the highest point of the 


Mexico is entered by railway from the United 
States at three points on the north frontier, 
namely, La Redo, Engle Pass, and El Paso, 
three points served hy the South Pacific Railway. 


| line, then down to the level of the high plain and 
jneross it ina straight line to Vanegas, in the La 
Paz mining district ; then approach the mountains 
again to Catorce, the centre of the silver mining 


ROUTE 40.—MEXICO—THE LAREDO ROUTE, 


district, discovered in 1790. Popuration, about 
%,000. Built on the side of a hill, the town can 
be reached only on foot or mule-back, It has an 
old cathedral and many quaint buildings, The 
streets are, some of them, at an angle of 40°, and | 
wheeled vehicles are not known in the city. 


The tropical zone is entered before reaching 
los Charcos, a mining town; and next is Bocas, 
vell placed on rising ground, with an old church | 
and fine garden-like surroundings, 

San Luis Potosi, 477 miles. Porutatioy, 
60000. Horr, passable, Centre of the mining 
listrict ; has u fine Cathedral, Governor's Palace, 
and narrow picturesque streets. 


The line crosses the agricultural belt, passing 
Villa Reyes, a hacienda which once controlled 
20.000 peons, and in 1810 supplied a full regiment 
of cavalry to assist the royalists; then past 
Dolores Hidalgo, the home of the Cura Hidalgo, 
most famous of the revolutionaries. Museum in 
the former home of this patriot, and interesting 
churches. 


San Miguel de Allende. Porvtation, 20,000, A 
picturesque interesting town, also named after at 
national hero of the revolution. 


Celaya, Povunation, 18,000, HoTrn: Guade- 
loupe. With old churches, baths, and manu- 
factories, 


Acamharo, POPULATION, 10.000. A quiet, quaint, 
ld place. ‘Then past Aaraviteo, and by the Salto 
de Medina Cliff, into the Zopilote Caion, and 
through it to ‘Tultenango, with gold and silver 
mines, 


Toluca, 8,600ft. Porusatios, 16,000, Hote. 
Leon de Oro; Svledad. A busy, thriving, 
industrial town under the Nevada, 15,000ft., an 
extinet crater. 


The line winds along the Lerma Valley, attain- 
ing an altitude of over 10,000ft. at Salazaar, 
Whence to La Cima across the plain, and then 
down to the valley of Mexico, across the Dos Rios, 
with fine views of the capital and the mountains 


of Popoeatepel and Extaccibuath, and arriving at 
Colenia Station in Mexico City, H 
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Mexico City, 7,500 fect. Popuratios, 350,000, 
Hotes: Jardin; Iturbide; Sanz; Coliseo; 8, 
Carlos; Opera; American; Guadelupe; Hum- 
boldt; Comonfort. Restaurants: Maison; Doree; 
Bazar ; Paris. Baths: Alberca; Pane; 5. Augus- 
tine; Factor. 

Britis EMBassy AND CoNsULATE. 

Unsirep States Expassy AND CONSULATE. 


Veutcies.—Four classes, by time, blue flag, $1; 
red, 75c.; white, 50c.; and extra class, green flag, 
$1 50c. the hour. Tramways to all points of 
interest and business. Pareo de la Reforma, over 
two miles long, is the main thoroughfare and 
promenade. 


Cortez landed at Vera Cruz, 21st April, 1519, 
and entered Mexico City 8th November, and was 
Griven out on the Noche Triste of Ist July. 1520. 
He returned the last day of that same year and 
commenced his siege, entering the town 13th 
August, 1591, and the town and country remained 
under Spanish rule for three centuries. First 
insurrection. 16th September, 1810, hy Hidalgo, 
who was defeated, captured, and executed. 
Second, 27th September, 1821, when Iturbide en- 
tered the city, and was elected Emperor; resigned 
1823, and banished ; returned 1824, captured, and 
executed in July, 1824. Mexico was a Repubile 
until 1863, when Napoleon III. sent troops under 
Maximilian, These were defeated, and Maximilian 
was executed 19th June, 1867,when the Republican 
Government was re-established. Under its rule 
and the direction of the present President, Porfirio 
Diaz, the country has been rapidly developed. 


Ossects or INTEREST.—National Palace; Cathe- 
dral; Flower Market; Mint; National Museum 
Library; San Carlos Gallery; ‘Noche Triste” 
tree. Excursions: La Viga Canal; Hacienda of 
8. Juan Corona, with museum; Guadelupe, with 
shrine, grotto caves, and church; Chapultepec, 
the President's residence ; Penon Baths. 


Exevrstoxs.——To Cuernavaca, by tramway and 
diligence, for the Antiquities at Yochicaléo, 18 
miles on horseback: to Tula, 50 miles on the Central 
Railway, for Toltee Ruins, 

Mexico to Vena Cruz, 263 miles, by the Inter 


Oceanic Railway. Fare, $16; in about 14 hoursé 
through tickets from New York are cheaper, 


Vera Cruz (PortLatioy, 28,000), 
Mexico; Orient. 
Cine Onsrcts oF INTEREST. a Municipal ; 
es 


The Mole; ‘y in an Old Convent; Fort of 
8, Juan; Churches of Asuncion and 8. Francisco, 


‘To Sacrificios Te.; to Medellin 


Horns: 


Excursions. 
and Alvarado, 
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ROUTE 41. 
NEW YORK TO HAVANA AND THE 
MEXICAN GULF PORTS, 
-lduntic Coast Route. 


New York to Jamaica, 1,495 miles, by the 
Hamburg-American Atlas Line service, every 
Saturday, £8 6s. 8d.; to Nicaragua fortnightly, to 
Greytown, £17 14s. 2d.; to Hayti, ete., fort- 
nightly. to St. Mare, £12 10s.; to Petit Goave, 
Jeremie, Aux Cayes, and Jacmel, £14 1s. 8d. ; 
to Port-au-Prince, £12 10s; to Cape Hayti, 
£10 83. 4d. ; to Savanilla, Cartagena, and Santa 
Martha (Columbia), £15 128. 6d.; to Port Limon 
(Costa Rica), £18 13s. 4d. 


+ New York to Cuba and Mextean ports by Mail 
Steamship Company (Ward Line) to Havana 
direct on Saturdays, arriving Wednesdays; to 
Tampico direct on Frida 
ete., Thursdays. Fares: New York to Havana, 
£9 7s, 6d.; Progreso, Campeche, and Vera Cruz, 
£12 108.; Tampico, £8 6s. 8d.; Mexico City, 
£13 10s., or return, via either Tampico or Ver 

Cruz, £23 19s, 2d. New York to Bahamas, Cuba, 
and Clenfuegos, alternate Thursdays, Fares to 
Nassau, £8 6s. 8iL., arrive Mondays; Santiago de 
Cuba, £12 10s., Thursdays ; Manzanillo, £12 108, ; 
Cienfuegos, £12 10s., Saturday, 


New York to Colon direct by Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Company, connecting with Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company (see Route 45), on 
Tuedays, Fares: Colon, £12 7s, 6d.; Panama, 
£14. 8s. 9d. ; San Francisco, £21 13s,; Valparaiso, 
£46 8s. 


New York to Bermuda hy Quebee Steamship 
Company, fortnightly, £6 5s; return, simmer 
tonrist, £758, 10d. ‘To the Windward Isles and 
Demerara frequent sailings (weekly in season); 
fares from 50, excluding tax. The vessels call 
at St. Kitts, Barbados, ete. S.c Route 43. 


Bostox and PaItapELPHta to Jamaica by 
steamers of the United Frait Company, every 
Wweek ; fare, $40; return, $75. 


Boston, New York, Charleston, and Jacksonville 
(Florida) by the Clyde Line, in connection with the 
St. John’s River Service, to Sandford and Deland, 
Florida Winter Resorts. 


sin 8 days; to Cuba, 


BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND: GUIDR. 


| New Yor« to Porto Rico and South American 
| ports by the Red D Line, fortnightly, to San 
Juan, £10 8s. 4d.; Ponce, £11 9s. 24; Porto 
Cabello, £15 12s. 6d. ; on toLa Guayra, £16 18s.44.; 
‘to La Guayra (direct route), £14 lls. 8d.; to 
| Curagao, £14 11s. 8d, and £16 188. 4d. 


Munson Line, between New York and 
Mantanzas, Nuevitas, fortnightly; between Mobile 
, and Havana fortnightly; and services from Mobile 
to Santiago, Guatanamo, Cienfuegos, Casilda. 
; Manzanillo, Sagua, and Caibarien, 


Maxtery Ling, from New York to Brunswick, 
60 hours, $20. Ocean Line, New York to 
Savannah, 60 hours, $15; also Merchants’ Trans- 
portation Co, from Baltimore to Savannah, $15; 
New York to Norfolk by Old Dominion Line, $8. 


Distances, Coasterise—St. John’s,N.B. (British), 
to East Port, 46 miles; 184 miles further, Portland 
(Maine); 100 miles, Boston (Maas.): Boston to 
Halifax, N.S., 370 miles; Boston to New York: 
| Newport to Newport News, 400 miles; New York 
|to Newport News, 278 miles; Newport News to 
‘Savannah, 488 miles. New York to Wilmington, 
| 495 miles, to Charleston 620 miles, to Savannah 
695 miles, to New Orleans 1,710 miles, to Galves- 
ton 1,910 miles, to Colon 1,985 miles, Wilmington 
to Georgetown, 100 miles ; New York to Havans, 
1,175 miles, to Tampico 2000 miles; to Nassau 
960 miles, to Jamaica 1,495 miles, to La Guayra 
1,840 miles, to Curacao 1,770 miles,” 


Gulf Ports. New Orleans to Tampico, 770 miles: 
Tampico to Vera Cruz, 212 miles; Vera Cruz to 
Progreso 395 miles; Progreso to Colon, 1,025 miles; 
New Orleans to Port Barrios, 940 miles; Barrios 
to Colon, 700 miles. New Orleans to Havana, 
585 miles; Havana to Vera Cruz, 810 miles; Havant 
to Tampico, 850 miles. New Orleans to Key West, 
535 miles; on to Havana, 100 infles; Havana to 
Puerto Rico, 970 miles: Puerto Rico to St. Kitts 
149 miles; on to Antigua, 43 miles; thence t 
Guadeloupe, 75 miles; thence Dominica, 47 miles: 
thence to Martinique, 38 miles; thence to Port 
of Spain (Trinidad), 268 miles. Pensacola 10 
Tampa, 350 miles; Tampa to Key West, 220 miles; 
Kingston (Jamaica) to Belize (Brit, Hon.). 6% 
| miles. 


ROUTE 41,—NORFOLK—CHARLESTON—SAVANNAH—CUBA, 


North to South, Coastwise. 


Portland, Maine. Porcration, 36,500, HoreLs: 
Falmouth; Preble; Congress. BriTIsH CONSULATE, 
Stéamer to Boston in 8 hours. Congress Street is 
the main thorougfare; the Promenades, Mountjoy's 
Nill, Observatory, and Roman Catholic Cathedral 
are worth visiting. 

Boston (see Route 40). The old whaling ports 
of Nantucket, New Bedford, etc,, are in the vicinity, 
and some have now grown into large industrial 
towns. For New York City and for the Maryland 
Ports, see Route 40. 

South of Delaware Bay is Cape Charles and the 
inlet to Chesapeake Bay and James River, at the 
mouth of which is 


Norfolk. Porvnatiox, 35,000, Hore: At- 
lantic. Norfolk was founded in 1682, and has a 
large coasting trade still. Some 15 miles further 
up the Bay is Newport News. Porvration, 
6000, Hote.: Warwick. A thriving, growing 
town, with an increasing shipbuilding industry, 
being well placed near the splendid Hampton 
Roads, the finest harbour on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


Southwards past Cape Hatteras, Federal Point, 
and Long Bay to Charleston, S.C. Poruzatios, 
65,000. Horets: Charleston; St. Charles. Bririsi 
Coxsrzate. Best worth secing are The Battery; 
White Point Garden; Military Academy; and 
the Magnolia Cemetery. 


Savannah, or Forest City. Capital of Georgia. 
Porciation, 44,000. Horexs: De Soto ; Pulask 
Screven. 

Ossects or IntERKst. — Federal Building 
Green House; Jasper and Pulaski Monuments ; 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and Convents; Forsyth 
Park; War Monument ; Hodgson Hull Collections. 


Jacksonville, Florida. Porutation, 25.200. 
Horers: Windsor; Everett; Placide; also Winter 
Season Hotels. Thecentre of afruitand timber ship- 


Ping trade, but most famous as a winter tourist 


resort. Visit the Riverside Suburb; Mayport, up 
the St. John River; and Fort George Island. 
Jacksonville to New York by railway, 998 miles 
in 26} hours, for $30. Rail to Miami, in South 
Florida, for the Everglade, 366 miles in 12 hours. 
for $14. 
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Cuba, Republic, au island having an aRga of 
36,000 square miles, and a POPULATION of 1,500,000. 
President, Tomas Estrada Palma; assumed office 
1902, The Constitution, formed by @ Cuban 
Congress convened in 1901, was ratified by the 
United States of America in 


Currency. —Spanish gold and silver dollars, 
also United States dollars. 


Havana (Habana), the capital, has a PoruLATION 
of about 250,000, 


Horers.—Inglaterra; Florida; Louvre; Suizo. 


British Restpent MINisTER AND ConsuL- 
Gexenat.—L. E. G. Carden, Esq. 


Raizways.— About 1,000 miles open, about 550 
belonging to British Companies. From Havana, 
via Santa Clara, to Santiago, about 550 miles, in 
22 hours, opened January, 1903. Sleeping car 
service, ‘There are many (about 120) private 
lines serving the various estates, the total mileage 
being double that open to the public. 


Santiago, the chief port on the south coast. 
Poruxatioy, 40,000. Horexs : Leon d'Oro; Marina. 


| Cienfuegos. Popuratiox, 30,000. Horus: 
| Atmerica; Mascota; Union. 
Mantanzas. PorvLatioy, 37,000. Horens: 


Frances; Louvre; San Carlos. 


British Consucates at Santiago, Cardenas, 
| Cienfuegos, Matanzas, and Sagua la Grande. 


Booxs.—Cuba and Porto Rico, R. 'T. Hill, 1899; 
The War in Cuba, J. B. Atkins, 1899; History of 
the West Indian Archipelayo, A. K. Fiske, New 
York, 1899; sce also the ‘folders’ issued at fre- 
quent intervals by the Munson Line. 

Puerto Rico, AnRea,5,300square miles. Porc- 
LATION, 800,000, Capital, San Juan, Porvzatioy, 
23,000. Horers—Inglaterra; Estrella; France; 
Catalana. 


| Ramwars.—About 137 miles open. 
| Forusatron, 38,000. 


| San German. Porutation, 31,000. 


Booxs.—Our Island Empire, R. Morris, 1899; 
Puerto Rico, W. Dinwiddie, London, 1899, 


Ponce. 


BRADSHAW'S. 


ROUTE 42. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


From New York, by Steamship Lines as 
head of Route 41. 


From New ORvEans, see Roule 40. 
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From Loxpox, via Southampton and Liverpool, 
see Skeleton Routes 45 and 48. 


The region between Mexico and Columbia com- | 


prises the Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua. 
Honduras, and Costa Rica, having ports on the 
Atlantic and Pacitic, and the British crown colony 
of Honduras. The coast lands are unhealthy, 
those on the Atlantic side particularly so, but the 
interior is not more unhealthy for Europeans than 
‘are many other tropical countries. 
reached from New Orleans, from Colon, or via the 
West Indies. The best general book is Central 
and South America, by H. W. Bates, London, 1882 ; 
and useful publications are issued from the Bureau. 
of the American Republics, Washington, D.C., 
USA. 


Costa, Rica, Republi 
Esquival, re-elected 1902. 
POrUuLATion, 243,205 


President, Ascension 
Ax 3,000 sq. miles, 

‘The capital is Sans Jose, 
from Limon, the chief port on 
the Atlantic, 193 miles from Colon, ‘The railway 
runs on 13 miles further to Alajuela. ‘The port on 
the Pacific coast is Punta Arenas, whence a line 
runs 12 miles to Esparta, for which see Route 45. 
San José is 6,687 miles from London, with a through 
service via Colon in 21 days, and via New York in 
18 days, Sees Costa Riva, Paul Brolley, Washing- 
ton, 1889; Costa Rica, J. B. Calvo, Chicago, 1890. 


Manuel 
A 


Guatemala, Republic. President, 
Estrada Cabrera, elected 1398. Axa, 


Gvatewata, is on the railway under construction 
between Port Barrios and San José, on the Pacibe, 
This will bring the capital within 12 days of 
London; at present the best through service is 
vin New York, New Orleans, and Puerto Barrios, 
in 21 to 25days. There are 350 miles of railway 
open, From San José, via Exquentla to Guatemala 
La Nueva, 85 miles; from Champerico 
Retathuleu, 32 miles; and under construction a 
line 210 miles from Barrios to Guatemala, con- 


‘7 
square miles, Porunation, 1,510,000, The capital, | 


to} 
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‘necting the Atlantic and Pacific ports, Buitisit 

,ConscLatTrs at Guatemala, Livingston, Puerto 

’ Barrios, Ocos, Quez Altenango, and San José. See 
A Glimpse of Guatemala, A. C. Mawdsley, 1899. 


Honduras, Republic. Area, 42,658 square 
i miles, with 400 miles of coast on the Atlantic 
‘and about 40 miles on the Pacific. Popuzatios. 
398,877, The Cordilleras rise inland. Capital: 
Teevercaura. — Porunatiox, 14,000. 
lo, Cortez, Oncoa, Roatan, 
where there are British Consulates, one also at 
| Yuscaran, A railway, 3ft. in. gauge, runs from 
the port of Cortez to Pewenta, and is in course of 
construction to the Pacitic coast. Tegucigalpa is 
'5,930 miles from London, and the journey takes 
from 18 to 20 days. 


The ports are | 


Honduras (British). Anza, 7,562 square miles. 
Poruation, 37,479. Chief town, BELizE; port- 
| EATION, 9,113. 690 miles from Kingston (Jamaica); 
| from London, 5,700 miles; through communication 
‘iu 16 days, fortnightly service, as in Route 48. 
| United States gold currency, Government notes 
jand silver coins are also used. See Handbook tv 
; Honduras, Wright & Bristowe, Edinburgh, yearly; 
British Honduras, D. Morris, London, 1883; 
History of British Honduras, A, R. Gibbs, London, 
1883. 3 


Nicaragua, Republic. President, José Santos 
Zelaya, elected 1893-1901, AREA, 51,660 square 
nules, PoruLATion, 310,000, excluding the natives 

‘of Mosquito Territory. The capital is Manacva, 
with a vorvLation of 20,000, reached best from 
Corintu (see Route 45), the port on the Pacific. 
Greytown and Blueficlds are the nearest ports on 
the Atlantic sea-board, and the Mosquito coast 
is considered most unhealthy. Railways, 15! 
miles open, between Corinta and Managua, on 
Lake Nicaragua, on which steamers ply. A 
line is under construction from Masaya to Juio- 
tepe and Diriamba. Blnetields was formerly 
considered British territory, also Greytown, now 
known as San Juan del Norte. From London 
5,800 miles, transit in about 25 days, via New 
| York and San Francisco, See Nicaragua, C. Kelb, 
1893; Vicaraguan Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, 
L. M. Keasbey, London, 1898; Across Central 
almerica, J. W. B, Wetham, 1877; The Naturalist 
arugua, 'T. Belt, London, 187 
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Salvador Republic. Axes. 13,177 square. ROUTE 43. 
niles, with a const line of 173 miles on the Pacific FROM MEXICO TO SAN FRANCISCO 
and an average breadth of 43 miles, PorcLation AND PORTLAND, 
estimated at 900,000, Capital, SaN SALVAvoR. El Paso Route, 


| For fares, see Route 40. One train each way daily. 
Leaves Mexico at 7-30 p.m. for through service. 

The line to Torreon, by the Mexican Central 

‘i is that described in the reverse direction 


Porciation about 87,000. Britisw CoNscLaTe. 
The chief ports are Libertad, Union, ‘Triumfo, 
and Acajulta, the last having a railway of about 
10 miles connecting it with the capital and Santa 
‘Ama. There is no external debt. ‘The cnpital in Route 40 as faras Torreon, 566 miles. Jimenez, 
was almost completely destroyed by an earth-| 147 miles, past Ortiz to Chihuahua, 293 miles. 
quake in 1873, but from that date until last year Portbarios 18.600. Horets: Robinson ; Palace. 
the country was practically immune from seismic Visit the Parish Church (Parroquia) and the 
disturbance. San Salvador is 5,700 miles from‘ Santa Eulalia Silver Min 
London, and the journey requires 33 da: The; Hencea run of miles through uninteresting 


best route is via Panama; the alternative route is’ but high undulating country to El Paso del Rio 
via San Francisco. See Route 44. Grande del Norte, where the Southern Pacific 
main line fs reached (see Route 40). 

El Paso, 1,194 miles from New Orleans. to 
‘Tuegon, 1,506 miles (2.890 feet), across the southern 
Hayti, Republic, the west or French portion 445.4 plains of New Mexico and Arizona, From 
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of the island of San Domingo. AREa, about Benson,, 1,458 miles (3,578 feet), a branch line to 
30,000 square miles, of which 9,242 square miles| Guayamas, a Mexican port on the Gulf of 
belongs to Hayti, with a roruaTion of about | California, From Tucson the run is through 


1,244,850. President, Gen. Buisrond Canal, 1902. more interesting country, including supposed 
Toltec remains, cliff dwellings, the Grand Cation, 


and the camps of the Moki Indians, famous for 
their mysterious * Snake Dane After passing 
, 1,592 miles, whence a branch runs to 
and Montezuma, the line decends to 737 
feet at Painted Rock, and reaches sea level at 
Flowing Well, 1,817 miles; then, sinking still 
lower, crosses the Colorado Desert, past Volcano 


The country is heavily timbered, most fertile. 
and highly metalliferous, The harbours are 
good, but the ports few. See Where Black Rules 
Waite, by Hesketh Prichard, London, 1901, 


Capital, Port-av-Prixce Porovatiox, 70,000. | 
Horses: Central; Palace, 


British Consunate. | Springs, and reaches 263 feet below the sea level 
The only other port of note is Aux Cayes,' at Su/éon, 1,851 miles, and runs for 50 miles at 
where there is a Barris ConsuLatE. about that elevation, emerging between Indio and 


Dominican Republic, the former Spanish! Dt¥ Camp, 1,886 miles. 


portion of Hayth Is the oldest European colony; THe route is along the Californian ridge to 
in the New World, having been founded by Dele% 1,987 miles, when it descends again to 
Bartolomeo Columbus in 1494, Anca, 20,596 LO8 Angeles, 2,006 miles, 293 fect. Hotes: 
square, miles. Porcuartox, about 900,090, Hoffman, $2; Westminster, $23. An important 
President, Horacio Vasquez, 1002. railway centre, and junction of the Southern 
, Pacific, Californian, and other lines. ‘There are 

Santo Dowinco, POPULATION 18,000, is the jo sights, other than fine public buildings and the 
capital. Britis ConsuLate. Hore s: Frangais; grigith Park, but the climate and surroundings 
Universo. The port is about 4,600 miles from aye delightful. See Our /taly, by C.D. Warner. 
London; transit 16days. ‘There is a cable con- prom Los Angeles the run northward, 484 miles, 
necting the island with the American Continent. js through some of the finest natural scenery in 
Railway, about 100 miles open, including Sanchez California, and from the main line branches or 
to Bantiago, via Congepcion. roads lead to the coast, and to various parks and 


Buirish Vice-Coysuvate at Puerto Plata. rescrvations in the mountain ranges on the east. 
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Branches to Colton (Hotel: Marlborough), the 
junction for 8. Diego aud S. Bernardino. North- 
ward through the froit orchards to Ontario, the 
centre of the district (PoruLation 1,070; HoTEL: | 
Ontario), with fine views of the great peaks, and 
Jamous for its Euclid Avenue of Eucalyptus and! 
Pepper trees. Pou.ona (HoTEL: Palomares), the 
prettiest and one of the most prosperous of the ; 
agricultural towns of the San Bernardino district. 

The San Fernando Valley is followed, and the 
line crosses that range. Saugus, 1,999 miles, the 
junction for S, Barbara. Thence by the Soledad 
Pass (3,200 feet) to Lancaster, and down into the 
Mojane Desert. The Peak of Old Baldy is on the 
right. Then the Sierra Nevada is ascended to the 
Tehachapi Pass by the famous loop, where the 
line gocs through a tunnel under its own track 
about 80 feet overhead. Fresno (HorEL: Hughes), 
in the centre of the raisin-growing district. then 
down the San Joaquin Valley, and on via Byron | 
Hot Springs to San Francisco, See Route 39. 

‘A shorter route along the coast, between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, is nearly completed. 

North Extension. t 

From San Francisco to Portland, 72 miles in 
249 hours, for $25; sleeper, $5 extra. 

To Sacramento, 90 miles, ax in Route 39. ‘The 
line diverges at Roseville Junction, following the 
Sacramento Valley, the river being crossed near 
‘Tehama, 213 miles, The country then becomes 
very picturesque, and increases in intercst as the 
head of the valley is reached. Morley, 262 miles, 
opposite the Pitt Kiver; good trout fishing in that 
and its affluent, the McCloud River. Through 
pine forest to Gibson, past Castle Crags (4,000 feet), 
fine rock scenery, and beyond are Mossbrae Falls. 
Sisson, 338 miles, has the best view of Mt. Shasta 
(14,400 fect). Black Butte summit, 3,900 feet, is 
reached at 445 miles, and the line descends from 
the Sterra Nevada by the Shasta valley. Medford, 
446 miles (1,400 feet), is the station for Crater 
Lake, in the Cascade Mountains, with perpen- 
dicular walls 1,000 feet, a depth of 2,000 fect, 
and Wizard's Island in the centre. This is the| 
Oregon National Park region. Salem, 720 miles, the, 
capital of Oregon (HoTEL: Willamette, $2), then | 


Oregon City and Portland. Porcration 46,500. 
Hotes: Imperial; Portland; Perkins. Britis 
Consutate. The town is on the Willamette, at | 
the head of the ocean navigation. 
Astoria, on the coast. Excursions to Columbia 
River and the Cascades, to Mount Hood, &c. 


A line runs to } 
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ROUTE 44. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO JAPAN, CHINA, AND 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Trans-Pacific Route. 

Sax Fraxcisco to Honolulu, $75; Yokohama, 
8200; Kobe, $207°20; Nagasaki, $218; Shanghai, 
$225; and Hoxe Koye, $225. By Pacific Mail 
Steamers every 18 days; to Yokohama in about 
15 days. By Occidental and Oriental Steamship 


| Company every 21 days, and by the Toyo Kisen 


Kaisha every month, same fares, but no passengers 
carried for Honolulu. 


SearTie (see Route 39) to Yokohama and Kobe, 
monthly, for £31; and to Sharghai and Hong 
Kong, £36, by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tacoma (and Victoria, B.C.) to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Moji, Shanghai, and Hoxe Kon, bi-monthly, 
by the Northern Pacific Co., fares as above; from 
London to China and Japan, from £57 10s. 

Sax Francisco to MANILA, monthly, by the 
Oceidental and Oriental Co.’s China steamers, 
vin Nagasaki, as above, $225; from London to 
Honolulu, £40 16s. 6d.; to Manila, £61 7s. 5d. 
See also Route 30. 


San Francisco to Honolulu, £15; Pago-Pago 
(Samoa), £30; Paheetee (Tahiti), £24; AUCKLAND 
(E.Z.), £40; and Sypvay (N.8.W.), £40; bi- 
monthly, in 16 to 18 days; return fare, £72. 
Through fare from London to Auckland or Sydney, 
from £58 5s. 10d.; return, £115. Extra direct 
steamers between San Francisco and Honolulu 
and Tahiti. 

Paciric Coast Services.—San Francisco to 
Point Arenas, $5; Cuffey Cone, $7; Mendocino 
City, $7°50 ; Eurcka, $10; to Skaguay, from $40; 
to Alaska ports, round trip, $100; to Central 


| American Ports (see Route 45) on the 8th, 18th, 
and 28th of cach month; 


4 
i 


ROUTE 44.—SAN FRANCISCO TO JAPAN, 


San Francisco to Japan, 4,750 miles, in 
about 17 days; Yokvhama to Shanghai, via Kobe 
and Nagasaki, 1,202 miles. Shanghai to Hong Kong, 
si0 miles. Take Mexican dollars for use in China. 
The Chinese cooks cn board are excellent. ‘The 
ouly land sighted on the voyage through the Pacific 
is Midway Island, little spot of uo account. At 
180" long., opposite Greenwich, you lose a day,’ 
or gain one if from Japan, This fact has been | 
made use of by Edgar Allan Poe, and by Jules 
Verne (Round the World in Eighty Days). 


The Pacific, or Peaceful, Ocean still deserves the 
name bestowed by Its early explorers; the naviga-, 
tion through this part of it being as pleasant as any 
inthe world. There are no dangers in the track ; the 
weather is generally moderate, and the tempera- 
tare is mild and agreeable the whole way. The 
pretty  Boson™ (hoatswain) birds and Cape-hens 
follow the ship, resting on the water. 


San Francisco to Australia.—The four 
weekly Mail Service of the Oceanic Company, | 
which commenced in October, 1875, allowed 20 days 
from London to New York and Sau Francisco; and | 
25 days more to Auckland in New Zealand, or 28 | 
days to Sydney in New South Wales; total, 48 | 
days from London, which can now be done in 
about 10 days less, The route lies through | 
Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, 2,100 miles, | 
and the Samoan Islands, 2,280 miles; on via Auck- | 
land to Sydney, 2,900 miles—total, 7,280 miies. 
To Auckland it is 6,000 miles; to Melbourne, 7,840 
miles. 


Honolulu, the capital and seat of government 
of the Hawaiian, er Sandwich Islands, on Oahu or 
Woahoo Island, 2,100 miles from San Francisco, 
ten days from Japan. Porcvatios, 154,000, | 
including 81,009 Natives, 21,000 Chinese, 24,000 | 
Japanese, 15,000 Portuguese, 3,060 Americans, and | 
2.200 British. 

Horers: Hawalan, $3 to $5; Arlington, $2.50; | 
Eagle House, $2; Boarding Houses, and | 
345 a month. 


BritisH Consut. 

A treaty with King Kamehameha V. was signed 
here, 1861, his foreign minister being a French- 
man. Other sovereigns were King Lunalilo, King 


Kalakaua, and Queen Lilinokalani, 
ze 


who 
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deposed 1893. The islands were constituted 
a territory of the United States of America on the 
6th December, 1893. Productions: sugar, rice, 
coffee, pork, hides, tallow, wool, salt, cocoa-nut 
oil, bananas, limes, pumpkins, arrowroot, yams, 
sweet potatocs, bread fruit, plantnins, pearl shells, 
ete. Oahu, or Woahoo, is one of a group or chain 
af thirteen islands, eight of which are inhabited, 
discovered by Captain Cook, 1778, and Christianised 
since 1820. Names of the principal islands: Oahu, 
Hawaii, Maui, Molokal, Lanai, Kanai, and Niihau, 
The natives have decreased through imported 
disease. Of the vessels which enter, a large 
proportion are American, the next numerous being 
English. ‘The fayourite native food is the taro 
root. Poulon, or tree fern, is found in Hawaii, 
About 70 miles of rail are in operation, Telegraph 
open in Maui Island, 


CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA, 


Visit the Polynesian Museum, Pali Precipice, 


‘ Kilauca Pit Crater (200 miles from Honolulu, on 


Hilo Island), Nuanu Valley, Waikiki Beach, Pearl 
Harbour, Haleakala, extinct crater, 2,000 feet deep, 
and nearly 20 miles in circumference. 


The largest of the Sandwich Islands is Hataii, 
or Owyhee, to the south-east, a beautiful island of 
lava, 4,000 square miles in extent (roPULATION 
27,000), rising 13,95) feet above the sea at Mauna 
Kea. ‘The Mauna Loa crater, 500 to 800 feet 
deep, is formed of layers of basalt, 3 miles round. 
In November, 1880. the lava stream ran out 10 
miles long, 100 to 200 yards wide. In Katako- 
kooa Bay (i.e. “Captain Cook's” Bay) the la- 
mented navigator was murdered, on his second 
visit and third voyage, 14th February, 1779. See 
Ellis's Polynesian Kesearches; Lord Pembroke's 
South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the Doctor ; and 
Miss Bird's Siz Months in the Sandwich Islands. 
Cook introduced the goats. pigs, poultry, and 
fruits, which have since multiplied over the Pacitic 


Islands. 


Samoa, 2,270 miles, group now divided; Apia, 


| the old capital in Upolt, is German; near is Vail- 
NEWSPAPER.—The Polynesian. | 


ima, Louis Stevenson's home, and, on the hill 
above, his ¢ Pago-Pago (American) is served 
by the A. & A. Line, and there the Union Steam- 
ship Company of New Zealand also call on their 


to Maatali, the British port. Hotens 


Ze 
journey 


(3250) at Apia, Pagu-Pago, ete. 
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Society Isanps (French), 3,656 miles, Tahiti, 
chief island; capital, Papeete; 12 days from San 
Francisco; steamer stays 4 days. Good hotels, 
charming climate, and all the attractions of the | 
life ia the South Sea Islands, of which Louis 
Becke and others have written, 
1 

New Cateponta (capital, Noumea) is served | 
by the Australian United Steam Navigation Co. 
alsothe M.M. Line, see Route 29. The town has 
several good hotels, and fine new steamers make , 
a round trip of the island in 8 days. i 


Fiji, Feejee, Fijee, or Viti, Islands, a 
tropical group, 1,109 miles from New Zealand, and 
2,100 miles from Sydney, between lat. 15° and 20°S., 
and long. 177°E and 178° W.; first seen by Tasman, 
1643; and annexed to England, 1874, on the report 
of aCommission. They are officially declared to 
be a part of * Australasia.” Temperature, 80° to 
85°. Rainfall, 120 inches. Rotumah, 30 miles} 
north-west, wi nexed in 1881. | 


Governor, Colonial Secretary, and Commissioner 
for Native Affairs, His Excellency Sir J. Bates| 
Thurston, K.C.M.G. Chief Justice, Sir Henry 
8. Berkeley. Attorney-General, Hon. J. 8. Udal. 
Levuka has a Fiji Banking Company, a “Fiji 
Times,” Chamber of Commerce, Hospital, and 
Hotels. 


Porutation (1804), with Rotuinah, 122,867; 
many of the natives have been Christianised by the 
Wesleyan Missionaries since 1833-7, In 1875, as! 
many as 40,000 were carried off by meanles, brought 
over by some of the native chiefs. There are about 
2,100 whites; coolies, 6.146; Polynesian labourers, 
3,266, AREA. 8,000 square miles; of which 6,500 
are in the great islands of Viti Levu and Vanua 
Levu. ‘The Meridian of 180° east or west runs 
through Vuna, close to Vanua Levu. i 


‘The former native king, Caka)au, or Thakumbau, 
or Kakombau, born 1808, was a Christian, and 
resided at Levuka, the capital, or Ovalaw, an island 


at the centre of the group, 8 miles by 7 miles, 


| yet moderate climate. 


where most of the whites live, in front of a fine 
harbour and the coaling place. Suva, on the south 
coast of Viti Levu, is the seat of the Governor and 
other officials, and has hotels. The headquarters ; 
of the Mission are at Lakemba Island, or Kandavau, 
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in the eastern group, where @ college was built 
about 1854. There are several hundred chapels in 
the islands, Natives are under their own chiefs, 
supervised by the Governor, 


The two largest islands, the Great AWi and 
another, are 87 miles by 57 miles, and 100 miles 
by 25 miles, and rise 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
sea, full of rich scenery, with a fine tropical 
Altogether, they num- 
ber seven groups, or 200 to 300 islands and coral 
reefs, resting on volcanoes, often hilly and fertile. 
They produce cocoa-nuts, fibre (copra), maize, 
bread-fruit, banana, plantain, arrow-root, sugar, 
nutmeg, capsicum, a little tea, coffee, excellent 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa-nut oil, sea-slug, tortoise, 
pearl-shell, and the cava, an iutoxicating plant, 
from which the native drink is brewed. Cotton, 
of which the yield is now 300 tons, raised by 
labourers from the New Hebrides, &c., was first 
planted by Col. Smythe, Special Commissioner, 
1859. The sugar-cane has also been cultivated 
with success.—See Mrs. Smythe's Ten Months in 
J. W. Anderson's Notes of Travel in Fijt and 
New Caledonia ; Miss Gordon Cumming’s A¢ Home 
in Fiji; J. de Ricci's Fiji, our neto Possession. 


From AUCKLAND, monthly, by the Union Steam- 
ship Co, to the FrignpLy Is.anps, Tongataba, 3 
ports of call; to Samoa, Fiji, and Sydney, N.S.W., 
in 8 weeks; round trip, £20. Intermediate there- 
with, a service via Raratonga, Cook’s Islands, 
Tahiti, etc., and back to Auckland, in 3 weeks; 
round trip, £25; also a special six weeks’ cruise 
in the SoutH Szas for £80 to £50, according to 
accommodation required. 


‘The track next lies between New Caledonia, 
where the French have a penal settlement (from 
which M, Rochefort and others escaped 1875), and 
Norfolk Island (porvuLation, 750). Noumea, the 
capital of New Caledonia, is 1,060 miles (4 days) 
from Sydney, 1,685 miles from Melbourne. The 
French Messageries steamer runs monthly; fares 
to Sydney, £10 and £8. The steamer at length 
passes inside the Barrier Reefs (coral), which face 
this side of Australia, and reaches 


Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
whence there is another route to Auckland, &c. 
(see Route 29), in New Zealand. 
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SKELETON ROUTE 45. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ROU' 
{ OUTWARDS. 


: arrives Barbados 12th day, Trini- 


oral Mail Steamer leaves Southampton alternate Wednesday 
dad 13th day, Jaraaica 16th day, Colon 19th day (Monday). 

| Colon (Aspinwall) to Panama by rail, 45 miles, in 14 hours, fare £2. 

Leave Panama for South Pacific ports on Thursdays. 


j Leave Panama for San Francisco an! North Pacitic monthly, also for intermediate ports twlee 
|. monthly. 


{ 

{ Leyland Steaiuer leaves Liverpool for St. Thomas and Colon fortnightly. 

{ | French Steamer from St. Nazaire on 9th of each month for Colon. 

| | French Steamer leaves Havre on 22nd and Bordeaux on 26th of each month. 
‘ | French Steamer leaves Marseilles on 8th and Malaya on 12th of each month, 


Spanish Steamer leaves Genoa on cth, Barcelona on 1th, Malaga on 13th, and Cadiz on 15th of each 
month for Colon. 


See also Route 48 for other services via the West Indies. 
See Route 46 for services to Pacitic via Cape Horn. 


Distances.—Southampton to Barbados, 3,600; Liverpool to St. Thomas, 3,627; St. Thomas to Colon, 

1,020; Kingston to Colon. 533; Liverpool to Colon, by Windward Passage, 4,530; Panama 
to Callao, 1,340; to Valparaiso, 2,611 miles; Panama to San Francisco, by coast ports, 
3,430 miles. 


22 days; to San Francisco, 29 days. 


Fares :—Southampton to Colon, £30 Ist class, and £20 2nd class; Return, £45 and £30. 
Liverpool to Colon, £22 Ist class; no 2nd class on Pacific, Through fares from Southampton 
(excluding rall, Colon to Panama, £2 aud £1) to Buenaventura, £35; Tumaco, £36 6s. 
Esmeralda, £38 15s.; Manta, Ballenita, and Bahia, £40; Guayaquil, £43 1533 Payta, £47 10s,; 
Eten and Pacasmayo, £48 28. Gd; Salaverry, £48 15s; Callao, £50; Tambo de Mora and 
Pisco, £51 7s. 6d; Chala, £53 10s; Moliendo, £55 58; Ito, £53; Arica, £56 5s,; Pisagua and 
Tquique, £56 12s, 6d.; Tocopilla and Cobija, £57 Antofagasta, £58 7s. 6d; Caldera, 
£59 78. 6d; Carrizal Bajo and Huasco, £60; Coquimbo, £60 12s. 6d; Valparaiso, £61 17s. 6d. 
to North Pacific Ports; El Triumfo, £40 10s; Torrala and Acapulea, £45; Mazatlan, £483 
and St. Francisco, £53, 


LuaGacs.—2001bs, free; excess, 2d, per 1b,; to Colon, 20 cubic feet free; on railway to Panama, 
2001bs. free, 3 cents. per Ib. excess, 


HOMEWARD. 


| Leave Valparaiso on Thursday or Friday; arrive Panama on Friday or Saturday, 

Leave Colon on Saturday, 10 a.m.—or Friday evening if mails are on board; Jamaica, Tuesdays 
Trinidad, Fridays; Barbados, Saturdays: and arrive Plymouth on Wednesdays; thence to 
Cherbourg, and on to Southampton. 

Leave St, Francisco on 8th and 18th of each month, 
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SOUTH AMERICA. ' 
Atlantic Seaboard. | 


The South American Continent has an aKrea of | 
7,757,000 square miles, and comprises the European 
Golonies known as British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana, on the south coast of the Caribbean Sea, 
and nine Republics. of which the most northern, 
occupying the isthmus of Panama and territory 
S.W., is 

Colombia, formerly New Granada, AREA, 
000 square miles, Poruratiox, 3 millions, | 
instituted 1886, PrestpENT—(Vice-Pres.acting). 
S$UL-GENERAL (in London)—G, R, Calderon, 

46. Queen Victoria Street, B.C, 
380,000, chiefly timber, rubber, and agricultur: 
produc i000, Carirat—Bogota, 
an in 0 miles from London, TELE- 
GRATH—5e. to ds, 9d, a word. Post in 35 days | 
Paver Curnescy, §12= £1, Rarways—400 
miles open, including the Aspinwall-Panama line, 
47 miles. East is 

Venezuela, on the north coast. Anna, 566,159 | 
square miles. POPULATION (1891), 2,323,527. | 
Presipext—General Castro, assumed office 1899. | 
seraL—Dr. J. G. Fortoul, Liverpool. 
x CoxsuLaTE—3l, King William Street, 
Exports—Chiefly coffee, cocoa, gold, and 
hides, Zmports—Manufactures. ’ Carrrar—| 
Caraccas, 4.760 miles, Post in 17 days, via Bi 
bados, TRLEGRAPH—7s, 2d. to 7s. 7d. a word, 


British Guiana, Area, about 76,000 square 
miles, Porunation, 265,000, A Crown colony, 
ceded by the Dutch in 1814. E,rports—£1,789,600, 
chiefly sugar, rum, molasses, balatta, timber, and | 
£393,000 gold. Carer Tows—Demerara, or George | 
Town, 3,963 miles from London. Post in 14 days. | 
TrLeGRaPn—s, per word. New Amsterdam is 
the next chief port. Ratways—George Town | 
to Berbice, 40 miles; Vreedenhoop to Greenwich 
Park, 15 miles; and aline connecting the Esse- | 
quibo and Demerara river navigations. 19 miles. | 
‘The coast line extends 300 miles, from the Cuyuni | 
to the Corentyne, the boundary of \ 


Dutch Guiana, or Surinam. Aw 
square miles, PoruLarr 70,000. 
£462,000, Jmports—£514,000, Cie} pare 
Paramaribo, 12 miles from the sea on the River 
Paramaribo; Nassau is the other chief port. 

French Guiana, or Cayenne. Anra, 48,56: 
square iiles, Portratiox, 26,000, Exports— | 
£286,497. Imports— £373,366. Caer Tows— 
Cayenne. 

Brazil. Anra, 3,218,000 square miles, Poru- 
LATION, 16,831,000. Constituted 1889, on the 
abdication of Dom Pedro, £zports—£26,752,000. 
Imports—£21,567.500, An immense agricultural | 
region; producing rubber, sugar, coffee, and | 
timber, Loxpox | CoysuLatE—6, Great 'Win- 
chester Street. E.C. Rio Janeiro, 5,15 
miles from London, Post in 17 days. ‘TE 
GRams—3s. to 5s, 7d. Rattways—About 9 
miles open, and 3,000 miles building. 


, 46,070 
‘ports— | 


&. 


10 
Coast-line 
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3,700 miles, all on the Atlantic. The Amazon is 
navigable 2,580 miles, and, with its tributaries has 
not less than 25,000 miles of navigable waterways. 
Ccurrexcy—1,000 rels = 94d. or 1 franc. 


Uruguay. Aner, 72,172 square miles. Port- 
ation (1901), 950,000, Exports— $29,388,170. 
Tmports—$29,388,200, Is a grazing country. 
Constituted, as an independent state from Brazil, 
1825, Preswent J. 1. Cuestas, elected 1899. 
Lonpon Exnassr—l04, Victoria Street, 3.W. 
Coxsut—C. Nery, Esq. Capitar—AMonte Video. 
7,030 miles. Post—2l days from London. Tet.:- 
craus—ds.n word, Ratiwars—Over 1,000 miles 
open, Crerexcy—The Peso=4s, 1d. 


Paraguay, an inland state; AREA, 57,303 
square miles. PoruLaTion, 600,000. PRESIDENT— 
FE. Aceval, elected 1898, Lonpon Consvtatr— 
18, Bldon Street, B.C. Carirat—Asuncion, on the 
Uruguay. Ratiwar to Villa Ricca, 


Argentina. AREA, 1,212,000 square miles. 
Poruration, 4,500,000, Prestpent—J. A. Roca. 
elected 1898. ' Loxpon ConsvLate—3, Brilge 
Row, E.C. | Exports — £30,920,100,  Imports— 
£22,670,000. An immense grazing country, pro- 
ducing also wheat, and exporting raw crops ant 
minerals in addition. CariTat—Buenos Ayres, on 
the estuary of the Uruguay, 7,160 miles from 


Southampton. _Post—22 days’ from London. 
‘TeLecrams—ds. 2d, a word. Rattways—,26! 
miles ope 


Patagonia is now an Argentine province; the 
frontier is disputed by Chili, but the skore on hotl 
sides of the Straits of Magellan are claimed by 
Chili, as is also the island on which is Cape Horn, 
whilst the eastern portion of Tierra del Fuego he- 
longs to Argentina. 


Pacific Seaboard. 


The countries on the Pacific seaboard south of 
Colombia ar 


Ecuador. Axe, 120,000 square miles, Port- 
LATION, 1,270,000. PRESIDENT.—L. Plaza. Lonpox 
ConsvlaTE—46, Lombard Street, F.C, The 
Exports (chiefly raw products and’ Panama hats) 
amount to £3,000,000. Zmports, about £1,700,000. 
Carital— (Quito, 6,560 miles from London. Post— 
35 days. TeLeGRaPR-5s, 9d. CurRe cr—The 
sucre (dollar), 10§=£1. 


Peru. Anza,455,000square miles, PoPUuLaTiox. 
3,000,000, PREsipENT—Senor Romana, clectel 
1899. Loxpox CossuLaTE—237, Winchester House. 
Old Broad Street, E.C. Traversed by the Andes: 
much of the country is unproductive agricul: 
turally, and the east provinces are the most fertile. 
The Maranon, or Amazon, breaks through the 
mountain range, and the Ucayoli, its tributary. 
drains a productive area, Lxports—$45,000,000. 
Imports—$23.170,000. The chief town is Lim, 
7.020 nile Post—29 days, or via New York 2%. 
Terrerarn—5s. 9d. a word. Raz.ways—8t? 
miles open, .CurRENcY—The sol=2s, 
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Bolivia, named after its Ubetitor: on secession 
from the Columbian Confederacy. AREA, 570.000 
squaremiles. POPULATION, 2,000,000. 

J. M. Pando. Lonbow ConsuLate—I2, Fenchurch 


Like Peru is mountainous, and exports 
Exports, about | 
Imports, £500,000. Crikey Tows— | 
Sucre, but La Paz is the loftiest capital in the world, | 
about 8,300 miles from London: Curnexcy—The 
Boliviano dollar, 1 
Chili, Azza, 290, 741 square miles. Porunation, 
3,110,000, exclusive of natives. Prestpent—Cen. 
Riesco. Loxpon Consusatr—10, Lime Street, 
Exports, about £33,000,000. Jmports, about 
000,000. It is a narrow strip of country be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific, having a coast 
tine of nearly 2,500 miles. Produces minerals, 
including nitrates. Cuter Town—Valparaiso. 
CaprtaL—Santiago, 9,000 miles via Panama, 11,000 
miles via the Straits of Magellan. Post—a4 or 39 
days via Buenos Ayres, and Mendoza 22 to 28 days. , 
TeLEGRAMS—5s.9d.a word. RarLways—1,801 miles 
open, CURRENCY—Paper; the peso, worth 18d. 


THE nisToRY of the discovery and conquest of 
South America by the Spaniards is so generally 
familiar that to restate it Is unnecessary. ‘The 
southern portion and the Pacific littoral are 
essentially Spanish still; Brazil was discovered in 
1500 by P. Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese, and 
there Portuguese is still’ the only common 
language. Into the tropical forests of the north, 
Europeans have not yet ventured far from the 
navigable rivers; the natives, though not ferocious 
or aggressive, guard their fastnesses sucecs-fully, 
and whilst willing to conduct favoured traders to 
their homes, will not permit those who venture in 
to return, so little is really known of the great 
forest tracts of the centre. The climate of the! 
eastern coast and plains is most unhealthy, 
especially in the low-lying districts, Further 
south, where the forest is replaced by immense 
plains, the climate is healthy, the open tracts are | 
excellent pastures, and there are now no natives | 
in Argentina except a few Patagonians in the 
south; these are a harmless, broad-featured, fleshy, 
big-framed race, named the “ large-pawed " (Puta, 
apaw) by the Spaniards. The Cordilleras and 
Andes continue southward. The rocky mountain 
chain of the Northern Continent and several peaks 
attain an altitude of over 20,000 feet. The descent 
to the Pacific slope is more abrupt than eastward, 
but in the plateaux of the middle terraces are 
towns and settlements amidst fertile districts, 
slorious scenery, and enjoying a climate unequalled 
for salubrity. ' The Andes have not yet been 
crossed by railway, although both in Peru and 
Chili the lines have been driven right to the foot 
of the great passes, which, however, are not always | 
practicable in the winter (April-September). | 

Hints.—The best time for a visit to the northern | 
countries and the Atlantic ports is from October ' 
toMarch, ‘There is a cross-country route open | 
then from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. In the | 
Argentine the best season is probably between 
Christmas and Kaster. } 
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On the north coast, where sever is very prevalent, 
great latitude is permitted in the way of dre 
but on the east coast, particularly at Rio Jan 
the tropical clashing is being discarded for the 
“black coat and igh silk hat, which are also worn, 
but are not de riqueur in the cooler towns of the 
Plate. On the Pacitic coast business men are uot 
so punctilious. The broad-brimmed hat (sombrero) 
and light loose clothing are worn, but whoever 
ventures even in December into the Andes, or tu 
visit the high plateaux of Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Chili, should take warm clothing and good, 
light-weight, wool blankets. HrantH is best 
guarded by abstemiousness in feeding. Alcohol 
should be avoided. Quinine must be taken almost 
regularly, but strong apericuts also must be used, 
or quinine poisoning may result. 

Commercial Travellers must take out licenses in 
almost every South American country, or in the 
various towns and provinces. ‘The’ Jicense is 
‘anted more readily 2f the traveller is furnished 
with a certificate from the Chamber of Commerce 
‘The best season is 
winter, November to March, but for business the 
best time in the north is Holy Week. Owing to 
the ext distances, slow travel, and dilatory 
habits of the people, it is impossible to cover much 
ground in one season. In the mountain towns, 
re must be taken not to attempt too much, and 
tors should be careful not to exert themselves 


vi 
until used to the rareticd atmosphere of the high 
altitudes in the Andes, and towns like Suere, 
La Paz, Cuzco, and even Lima, 


Norg.—Thronghout, $ = the local currency, 
whether called dollar, suer, bolivar, sol, or peso. 
Booxs.—“South America.” Vol. 1 of “Stanford's 

Compendium,” 
“Mountains and Forests of South America.” 
P, Fountain, 1902. 
“Cruise of the Falcon.” E. F. Knight. 
“Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego.” Sir M. 
Conway, 1902. 
“A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas,” Atchisun. 

Brazil: 

“A Year in Brazil.” 
“3,000 Miles through Brazil.” 


H. Dent, 1886, 
J. W. Wells, 


1886, 
“HW weed in North Brazi 


W. A. Forbes, 


«Handbook of Rio,” 
Argentina: 
“Handy Guide to the River Plate.” 
1890, 


Rio News Office. 

Levey, 

“Eight Months on the Gran Chaco.” G. 
Pelleschi, 1886. 

“Purple Land England Lost.” W. H. Hudson. 

“The Naturalist in La Plata.” W.H. Hudson, 
1892. 

“Argentina and the Argentines.” T. A. 
‘Turner, 1892. 

“ Patagonia.” Herketh Prichard, 1902. 

“At Home with the Patagonians.” Muster, 
1871. 

“Idle Daysin Patagonia.” W.H. Hudson, 1893. 

“Cruise of The Beagle.” Charles Darwin, 1890, 
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Paraquan: ; 
“ Paraquay in 1903." G. Lennox. 
C. R. Markhan. 


> 

al Publication.” 1883. 
Columbia: 

“ Five Years at Panama,” 
British Guiana: 

“ Stark's Guide to British Guiana.” 18)-, 

“Tweuty-five Years in British Guiana,” 

H. Kirke. 

Chili: 

“Chill and the River Plate.” 

“Venezuclan and Columbian 


W. Nelson. 


Morant, 1891. 
Republic 


Steamsuip 1 
Royal Mail 
Street, 


eam Packet Co., 18, Moorgate 


mes Street, Liverpool. 
27 James street, Liverpool. 
mes Street, Liver 

Honlder Line, 146, Leadenhall Street, F.C. 
Houston Line, 10, Dale Street. Liverpool. 
Kosmos Co., 102, Fenchureh Street, London. 
Lamport & Holt, 21, Water Street, Liverpool. 
David Maclver, 16, Brunswick 8t., Liverpool. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, 14, Cockspur Street, 
S.W. 


Jenhall Street, London, F.C. 
ice, 46, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C, 
1, 102, Fenchureh Strect, B.C. 

Ward Line (New York),22, Fenchureh St. E.C. 
Routes to South America. 
he ports of the Atlantic sea-buard south of 
Fernambuco are reached by direct steamers from 


‘The Spanish Main and ports on the North 
Coast are generally reached by steamer to the 
West Indies, tronshipping to local service at 
Barbados. The Pacific Coast ports by steamers 
to Colon (Aspinwall) direct, or via Bar 
St. Thomas, or from Panama by the joint 
of the Pacific and Sud-Americana Companies. 
Valparaiso by direct steamers from Europe, via 
the straits of Magellan, or October-April from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoza and across the Andes. 
The Royal Mail Co. and the Pacific Co. now accept 
cach others through re:urn and round trip tickets 
for any portion of a journey, and conjointly give, 
at reduced rates, tickets for a tour round South 
America, out and home. The overland route via 
San Francisco is more expensive and slower (see 
Route 89) ; and the quickest route is via New York 
to Vera Cruz overland, thence by steamer to 
Colon, ete. There are also steamer routes from 
New York and New Orleans and San Francisco 
(sce Routes 40, 42, and 44). 


‘pool, Southampton, and from Continental , 
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ROUTE 45. 
The Isthmian Route. 


‘The voyage to Colon is that given in Roufe 46 to 
) the Caribbean Sea. 


{ Colon, or Aspinwall, is a commodious port of 
| the United States of Colombia, and may be the 


Atlantic port of the Panama Canal. 


Poruation, 3,000. 
Usitep States Consci.—O. Malmros, Esq. 


| The Panama Canal runs almost parallel to 

the railway; commenced 1881 it was to be 
;46} miles long, 124 feet wide, 72 feet wide at 
| bottom, depth 28 feet; the work ceased 1889, when 
nearly 50 million cubic feet of earth had been 
‘removed at 2 cost of 48 millions sterling; it is 
| computed that as much remains to be done. The 
| work is being maintained as far as possible. 


Panama. Porutation, 35,000. An inferior 
harbour to Colon; landing and boarding by 
launches, The Pacific Company use Taboga Island 
asa terminus and refitting depot. Ships anchor 
off Flamenco Island, 3 miles, one of the healthiest 
spots in Central America. 


H.B.M. Consun.—C. C. Mallet, Esq. 


| U.S, Consvt-GeneraL.—H, A, Gudger, Esq; 
and Vick Coxsui-GaweRaL. 


Horr1s,--Grand; Marine; Commercial; $3 tv 
$5 a day. 

Onsects or IteREst.—The Bay; View from 
Mount Ancon, 500 fect; Canal Works at La Boca; 
the Pearl Islands. 


Pacific Coast Route, 


335 miles. Buenaventura, Poruratioy, ],300. 
‘At the mouth of the Cauea, the port for the capital. 
Railway building to Cali, 75 miles. Tri-weelly 
service to San José, 24 miles, where mules are 
| obtainable for the two days journey; hire, $12. 


| Carr (HoTee. Porctatron, 3,000), in the thickly 
settled productive Cauca valley; steamer on river. 

| From Cali by mule across the Cordilleras by # 
pass, 8.000 feet. to Nieva, whence steamer is taken 
to Girurdol, in 2 days, $10. thence by rail to 


| Bogota. Porcrarrox, 100,000. A fine city, ov 
| a plain 9.000 feet above the sea, Telegraph. Capital 
| of the Republic. 


ROUTE 45,—THE ISTHMIAN AND PACIFIC COAST ROUTES, 


VICE- 


H. B. M. Minister—G. E, Welby,Esq. 
Coxsti—S. 8. Dickson, ¢ 

U.S. Coxsvt-Gexerar—a. M. Beaufort, Esq.; 
Vice-ConsuL-GENERAL. 

Horte1s.—Bowden; Grand; Paris. 

Cost of living, $3 to $5 a day. 

See below for route to Atlantic Ports, 

483 miles. Tumaco, 172 miles from Buena- 
ventura, the port for the Barbacoas gold-mines ; 
journey by river steamer; fare, $13. A track 
leads to Tuguerros, Thiales, and Pasto, each a 
population over 5,000, Hotel accommodation 
uncertain. 

477 miles. Esmeraldas, 88 miles. Porv- 
tatiox, 4,000. The North port of Ecuador. 
Usirep States ConsuLak AGENT. Gold is worked 
in the Cachavi, Santiago, and Cayapas districts; 
tmerald mines little worked; usual tropical 
produce. On 137 miles to 


(381 miles) Bahia, at the mouth of the Caracas. 
Usrrep States CosstLan AGest. Large cocoa 
exports; rail to Quinto projected; passable road 
inuse. On 21 miles to 

(596 miles) Manta, the port for Portovicijo, 
4# miles; Montecristi, 9 miles; Jipijapa, Santa 
Ana, ete., with straw-plaiting industries. An- 
tiquities at Cerro de Hoja, 6 miles north of Monte- 
cristi. On 87 miles to 


(673 miles) Ballenita, the port for Sunta | 
Elena, 2 miles, with salt mines and straw plaiting. 
Telegraph station. On 159 miles to 


(835 miles) Guayaquil, chief pert on left bank 
of the River Guayas, 40 miles from the mouth, | 
near the Cerros de la Cruz hills. The town has; 
45,000 inhabitants. Banks, Theatre, Racecourse, 
Hotels, Canal; Tramway to the Baths. Exports 
exceed one million sterling yearly, and the river | 


navigation extends 200 miics, with many Mangrove | 


From Guaraquit by river to Bodegas, 60 miles, 
thence by mule to Guaranda. Aimbato, Latacunga, | 
in 5 days, to Quito; also by railway from! 
Daran, opposite Guayaquil, £2 miles, to Chimbro, | 
tia Yaguachi, Milagro, Naranjito; by road ou 
through Sibambe, Alansi, Riohamba, to Ambato, ! 
whence on as from Bodegas. The passes are | 
lofty, one near Chimborazo (21,424 feet) reaches 
15,000 feet, Tunguragua and Cotopaxi (18,800 feet) 
arenear. Cost of journey, $200. 


t Vice-Coxsc. 
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Quito, in a ravine at the foot of the Pichincha 
volcano (16,500 feet), 1s 9,543 fect above sea level, 
and bas a Popctation of 70,000. Good hotel 
accomodation, $2 to $5 a day. Centre for 
mountaineering. Cayambe (19,600 feet), Antisana 
(19,137 feet), Sancholagua (17,500 feet), and eight 
other snow-capped peaks are visible, The language 
is Spanish. The Curre The suer of 100 
centavos = the Mexican dollar o: B.M.'s 
Misister REXID: 
N, Beauclerk) li 
L. Séderstriim, 
Machala, Baluo, Narangal, and Cren 5 
silver, and quicksilver mines, and Inca antiquities. 
nta Rosa is on the const, and Puna is the sea- 
side resort. 600 miles off the coast are the 
Galapagos Isles, famous for their turtles, and now 
used chiefly by South Sea Whalers, 2,000 craters 
have been counted in the group. 


7 and CONSULAR-GENERAL (W. 
Peru. 


Lima, ConsuL: 


Other t 


os at 


(765 miles) Tumbes, 92 miles from Guayaquil, 
is in Pera; has oil deposits, which are retined 
at Zorritos. Pizarro landed at Comendador Creek, 
25 miles south, when ‘Tumbes was a flourishing 
town, of which ruins are left. PoPCLATION, 1,800. 
On 120 miles to 


(854 miles) Payta, Hotel; Theatre; and rail 
to Piura, in the cotton-growing district, with a 
dry, salubrious climate; and beyond to Catacaos 
and N. 'Talara, with petroleum wells. HB. L's 
On 152 miles to 


(995 miles) Pimentel, rail 10 miles to Chiclayo, 
and 9 miles to Lambayeque ; and 50 miles out are 
Lobos dz Afuera guano isles, ETEN, is a rival port 
9 miles to the south, with rail 30 miles to Patopo; 
Pucala has an Inca fortress. On 34 miles to 


(1.034 miles) Pacasmayo, rail to Guadalupe, 
"97 miles, and via Tolon and Monte Grande beyond 


British Vics-ConsuL, On 


to (40 miles) Yonan. 


66 miles to 
swamps on its banks. UnitEp States Consut- | 


Generar and Vice-Consut; H.B.M. Coxsv aud | 


2 (1,097 miles) Salaverry, rail to TRusitto, 
Vice-Consvt. 


| 12 miles, Chicama, Mocollope, Tange to (47 miles) 

Ascope. Trujillo(H.B.M.'s Vice-Coxsu1).founded 
by Pizarro, has 10.000 inhabitants, and ruins of 
Chan-Chan, the Chimu city of the civilised 
natives, with remains of a great Temple to the 
Sun. 


On 61 miles to Chimbote; then 15 to Samanco; 
18 to Casma ; 94 to Supe; 21 to Huacho; 70 to 
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(1,340 miles) Callao, the chief port of Peru, 
Poruzatios, 20,000. Horets, G23 per diem. 
H.B.M. Coxsvt-Gexsrat—A, St. John, C.M.G.;! 
Vice-CoxsuL. U.8, Coxsur—W. B. Dickey, Esq. 
Vice-Coxsut. Rail to La Punta, Two railways 
run (8 miles, fare 30 cents) to | 


the capital, on the Rimac, 500 feet above , 
sea level, with 103,986 inhabitants. Trams every- | 
where. Currency—The sol, worth 36d. or less, 
according to silver exchange. H.B.M. Vice- 
Consur—Richard C| Esq. Lima is the first 
and last of the Spanish colonies, with interesting 
colonial remains; Cathedral; Pizarro’s tomb, 
railway is constructing to Oroya, on the other 
side of the Cordilleras, and it is to be continued to 
Cerro de Pasee, and to Tarma, on the Ucayali, 
At present it is made (33 miles) to Chosics 
2,800 feet; (45 miles) Cocachera, 4,622 feet; (5 
miles) Verrugas, 5.839 fee! (55 miles) Surco, 
6,661 feet are, & ; (63 miles) Matucana, 
7,788 feet: (78 miles) San Mateo, 10,534 feet ; (87 
miles) Chicla, 12.215 feet; fare, $6°80; (95 miles) 
Carapalea, 13.840 feet, beyond is a tunnel, 2,000 | 
yards, through Galera Pass, 15,665 feet, whence 
the line will descend to (136 miles) Oroya, 12,178 
fect. 

Peru is but little explored beyond the Cordillera 
and sparsely popul can be eyled une 
ploited, but has The 
ports are of 
aguardiente, rum, ete. 
Azul; 34 miles, Tambo de Mor 
141 miles, Lomas; 40 miles, Chala 
Quilca; 34 miles, Mullendo; to Iquitos. 


1,788 miles, Mollendo, the port for Arequipa, 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants, at the foot of the 
extinet volenno Mesti, 18,650 feet, and itself 7,530 
fect above the sea. Between Arequipa and Puno | 
are silver mines, and the railway is being extended | 


to La Paz, Bolivia, reached as follows: Mollendo | 


to Arequipa, by rail, 107 mites: to Puno, by rail, 
218 miles; thence across Lake Titicaca, at an 
altitude of 12,500 feet, to Chililaya, by steamer, 
90 miles; by coach in 7 hours, through fare €25, 
to La Pag, with 35,000 inhabitants. Five good 
hotels, about $15 aday, A health resort, declared 
to be without a peer for consumptive patients. 


Bolivia has a silver currency, the peso of 50 
centavos = 2s., and 16 pesos the oz. of gold 
U. 8. Vick-Consut. 


Sucre is 70 miles south of La Paz, and near are 
the Potosi Silver Mines, at an altitude of 11,000 
feet. Onero, on Lake Aullagas, is another health | 
resort recommended. Cochabamba, 270 miles 
from La Paz, has a native POPULATION of 50,000, 
and is the next town of importance in Bolivia, 
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Suere may also be*reached overland from 


Buenos Ayres, sce Koute 47. 


. 

The line runs N. in Peru to Cuzco and Sicuant 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet, 8 miles from Cuzco; 
fare from Mollendo, $27. | Hotel accommodation 
passuble. Ciizco, founded 1043 by the Incas, was 
taken by Pizarro, 1543, and furnished great wealth 
to the invaders, who despoiled the immense 
Temple, and the palaces of Manco Capac and his 
successors, The rnins remain, as also those of the 
| Inca Canal, the forts of Saxihuaman, of Ollanto, 
Tambo, etc. Mountain peaks: Illimani, Sorata, 
(over 21,000 feet), Coropuna (22,000 feet), and the 
Urhinas Volcano. ‘The lakes of Saracocha and 
Cachi Pascana add to the natural attractions of a 
delightful region, 


53 miles from Mollendo is Ito; 81 miles further 
Arica, the most northern port of Chill, and scene 
of the battle of the Morro. Rail to Taena, across 
the desert, The Gualaheri Volcano, 22,500 feet, 
and several other peaks of even greater height are 
in this region. On 70 miles to 


(1,957 miles) Pisagua, ucar the nitrate fields; 
rail zigzags from the town to a height of 3,600 feet, 
| 16 miles from the coast. Passenger trains tri- 

weekly, and rail also to Iquique. Hotel accom- 
| modation ut stations ; living, $10 a day, 


1,987 miles. Iquique (PoruULATION 20,000), a 
busy, thriving, modern town, with Hotels, Club: 
| Racecourse, Theatre, High Court, Electric 
| Lighting, Trains, ‘Telephones, etc. Exports 
| nitrates from the Pampas; gold and silver from 

the mining districts of Descubridora, Paquanta, 
ete. H.B.M. Consus and Vicg-ConsvLate ; U.S 
Cossut, 


Rail, 239} miles English gauge, to the nitrate 
pampas, Bolivia had a port, Tocopilla, 47 miles 
| 8. of Iquique, until 1879, when Chili seized it, In 

the neighbourhood copper is mined, as well as 
nitrate beds worked. ‘The Anglo-Chillan Railway 
ascerds 5,000 feet in 50 miles to the borax deposits 
| near Toco, 


2,187 miles. Antofagasto, 232 miles south of 
Iquique, formerly also a Bolivian port, and the 
centre of gold, silver, copper, and other mines, in- 
cluding the Huanchaca silver mines, connected 
with the port by a narrow-gauge line; Lomas and 
other copper mines; the Loa Valley, with antiqui- 
ties; San Pedro and other active volcanoes; the 
Ascotan and Carcot elevated plateaux; sulphur 
and borate workings, bismuth deposits; and the 
Colquechaca district.. Hotes, $4 per diem. 
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Buirisu Vice-Coxstare and U.S. Coxsutate. ‘The trunk railway runs 400 miles from Valpar- 
hail to Ouro in Bolivia 570 miles; fares—to 80, south of Santiago, to Valdivia; another line 
theean a3 fies ide0u.k an * oo aaiicg | Tuns 90 miles east of Valparaiso to Los ANDES, 

lagua, 2/2 miles, 3 to Uyuni, miles ' whenceit is being continued toconnect at Mendoza 


farther, $8; Bolivia. 31. with the Argentine railway system. The pass 
“between the terminals has still to be crossed on 


2,220 miles. Taltal, 117 miles from Antofa- mule back. See Route 47. 

gasta, is also a nitrate shipping port. PoruLation, 

600. Bririsn Vice-Consut—P. J. Scholberg,! 2,802 miles. Taleahuano, a busy port and 
Esq. Rail (93 miles) to Cachinal and the Guanaco ! naval station, 240 miles south of Valparaiso, and 
gold-field. South are the following ports, mostly ; connected by railway with the capital and chief 
serving copper and other mines, connected with | towns. H.B.M. Vice-Cossut and U.S. Consuta 
them by short lines of railway : 65 miles, Chanaral; | AGENT. 

47 miles, Caldera; rail to Copaibo, 50 miles; 72 

wiles, Carrizal Bajo; 27 miles, Huasco—for (15) Coscerctox, a dozen miles inland, is the south 
niles) Freerna and (45 miles) Valleuar; 99 miles. | pital, and has a vorutatioy of 25.000; and north 
Ccnntnalias taal ae staat 8 he. of it is Chillan, a thriving agricultural town. 
oquimbo, is also a naval station. Serena, the | 49 niles south is the culing port of Coronel, near 


chief town, is 9 miles from the port, and near are , extensive collieries, in the Colico district, with 
lines extending 65 miles. 


the Brillador mines. Rail (80 miles) to Olivo and , miners 
the Panulcillo mines, and up the Elqui valley. | 
Guayacan is almost a suburb; 24 miles, Tongoy ; | 
180 miles to 


(2611 miles) Valparaiso, the chief port of | 
Chili, PopuLatiox—(1900), 143,000. 


1 miles. Corral, the seaport for Valdivia, 
ing German-Swiss colonies. Hote.—f2 per 


thri 
diem. 


3,144 miles. Port Montt, the principal port of 
the Chilian Archipelago, having large timber 
exports, coastwise, some foreign settlements. 
| Ancua is a port on the large north island. Hence 
U.S. Coxsut—R. E. Mansfield, Esq. | to the Straits there are no towns of importanec. 
For the Atlantic, see Roule 46. 


ILB.M.'s Consut-GuxeraL—Sir B. Cusack- 
Smith, e-Consut—A. Rowley. 


The town is one of the finest in South America; 
it has an esplanade 24 miles along the sea front,! Feros Panawa N. to Punta Arenas, 470 miles 
and is picturesquely situated on terraces rising (Sandy Point), in Costa Rica, to S, Juan del Sur, 
from the bay, and on the hill-top reached by | Nicaragua, 615 miles; to Corinto, 115 miles from 
elevators, stairs, and zig-zag paths. The upper’ g Juan del Sur; and then 150 further to La 
town is the more pleasing and  salubrious.| tipertad, in Salvador, 815 miles from Panama. 
Aconcagua, 22,420 feet, can be seen from the Bay-| Farther north, 63 miles, is S. Jose de Guatemala, 

Santiago, the capital, is 115 miles by rail (fare! then Champerico, Ocos; San Benito is the first 
$55 twice daily in § hours) from Valparaiso. | Mexican ports 125 miles further is Tonala; 90 miles 

OPULATION, 210,000. HotELs—Uddo. $4 to 85; ay with Tall to. Goats 
Frances Milan; Devoy. $3 to $5 per diem. The. Ce ee ie patie re Pear 
Ossects ov InTEREST are the Government Build- | °" the At'antic. The coasting route is miles 
ings; San Carlos Gallery jdent’s Residence; | to Puerto Angel, but the larger steamers go from 

Lunicipal Ghamperico direct to Acapulco, 502 miles, to 


Alhambra Opera House; the Alamed 
Parks; view from St. Lucia Hill: with « summer ; : 

theatre and garden restaurant, formerly the | Mazatlan, 590, whence it is 1,360 miles along the 
Spanish fort. Quillota, the old capital, is 40 miles | Californian coast to San Francisco. See Route 40 
inland, \ 


\ 
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West Coast Services. 

STEAMER direct to the BRAZILS and THE 
PLATE, and by the Straits of Magellan to 
VALPARAISO and PACIFIC PORTS. 

By Royal Mail Line, fortnightly from South- 
ampton, call at Cherbourg, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, 
St. Vincent (Cape Verd), Pernambuco, Maccio, 
Babia, Rio Janciro, Santos, Monte Video, and 
Buenos Ayres. 

There are direct steamers to Buenos Ayres and 
‘The Plate. The Pacific Mail Company run every 


other Thursday from Liverpool for the Falkland | 


Islands, the Straits of Magellan, and Valparaiso. 


The Houston Line run weekly from Liverpool, 
via Havre, to Buenos Ayres, via Monte Video and 
Rosario, The Booth Line to Brazil, see Route 47. 


The Booth Iquitos 8. 8. Co. and the Red Cross 
Iquitos 8.8, Co. maintain a direct service between 
Europe and Iquitos, and Para, via the Amazon. 

The chief foreign steamship lines to South 
America are: Chargeurs Reunis, 12th of each 
month for Brazil, and 10th and 20th of each month 
for The Plate; the Brasilinna, from Genoa to 
Rio Janeiro, every 20 days, and Para every two 
months; the Navigazione Gencrale, from Genoa to 
monthly; Messageries Maritimes, every 
other Friday, for Brazil and The Plate; from 
Bremen, via Southampton, by the North German 
Lloyd, monthly to The Plato, and via Lisbon to 
the Brazils fortnightly. ‘The Royal Dutch Mail 
on Ist and 15th of each month from Amsterdam 
to Paramaribo and the West Indies (see Route 48). 
‘The Societé Generale, from Marseilles on the 10th, 
20th, and 24th of each month, via Italian and 
Spanish ports, to ‘The Plate, and the 4th of each 
month to Brazil; The Veloce Company, from 
Genoa, fortnightly. The voyage from Liverpool 
varies according to the ports of call, and generally 
24 days is required for the 3,674 miles to 


Pernambuco, or Recife (the Reef), chief 
seaport of North Brazil. Porvtatiox, 150,000. 
Horets: Caxanga; de Banhos, Boarding Houses. 
H.B.M. Consvn and U.S. CoxsuL. The Lungueta 
landing stage is in the Reef Harbour, and near the 
commercial centre of the old Dutch town. Rue 
Imperador is the main street. The Boa Vista and 
San Antonio harbours flank Recife. OxsEcTs oF 
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InTEREST—Governor's House; Treasury; Arsenal ; 
Churches and Convents, Excursions to Olinda, 
4 miles, on hill-top, with fine view and old monas- 
tery; to Caxanga by train; to Garhanuns coffee 
district, on high plateau, 150 miles, by rail. On 
| the south railway, via Una, where there isa branch 
to Maceio. The western railway runs to Timbauba, 
via Pao d’Alho and Nazareth. To Parahyba; by 
train to Timbauba, diligence to Pilar, thence by 
rail, in 30 hours altogether. From Pernambuco 
| the Nazional steamers run to Manaos, at the mouth 
of the Amazon, and to the Spanish Main. 
380 miles to 
Bahia. Porciatrow, 235,000, only 50,000 whites. 
| Horets.—Paris; Sul-Americano; Luzo Brazil- 
iera. 
H.B.M.'s Consut.—A. F. H. Medhurst, Esq. 
Unite States Consut.—H. W. Furnis, Esq. 
Usitep States Vicz-Coxsvt.— 


The Bay was discovered in 1503 by Americus 
| Vespucius. The town lies behind Itarparica 
lTslands, and consists of the long-shore business 
quarter and city of the Blacks, and the upper town, 
on the hill of the peninsula. The road from the 
lower to the upper town is a viaduct of arched 
masonry, Excursions to Victoria (suburb), with 
good view; Rio Vermelho, a fishing village. 
‘Tramways from the “Lift” at the Praca de Palacio 
to Campo Grande, and steam tramway. Railway 
to Sta Maria, on the San Francisco river. 

1,082 miles to 

Rio de Janeiro, 5,136 miles from Liverpool. 
POPULATION, 490,000. 

Horets.—Casseri’s; Estrangeiros; Metropole; 
Whyte. 

H.B.M.’s Consut-GengraL.—A Chapman, Esq. 
Vice-Consut—C. R. Rhind, 

Unitep States ConsvuL-GENERAL.—E. Seager, 
Esq. 

‘The town extends along the shore of a beautifal 
|bay and magnificent harbour. It covers 8 to 9 
square miles between Castle 8. Antonio and the 
Santa Thereza hills (south) and St, Bento Conceiga 
(north), with low land westward. The hills are 
very picture:que, ragged, and curious, especially 
the Organ Mountain and Sugar Loaf (1,363 feet), 
There are forts, islands, and islets; many delight- 
}ful gardens; and extensive, beautiful suburbs, 
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including Larangeiras, Botafogo Gaven, and Col- 
lete. Traums to all places of interest. See the 


Botancal Gardens, 6 miles, with its Palm Avenue. | 
Excarsions to Corcovado Mountain (2,275 feet) by | 


tram and train, 3 hours; hotel near summit; good 


view—fares, Rs.2,200; Tijuca hills (3,800 feet), by | 


train and diligence to Tijuca, in 14 hour, farc 
Rs1,500; the axcent in 2 hours from the village; 
to the Organ Mountains, 45 miles, and Petropolis 
(PorcLATION, 20,000), former Royal Palace—fares 
by steamer and train Rs.12,000; to Nova Fuburgo, 
70 miles, Paqueta Island, to Sylvestre, Railway 
to Sdo Paulo and Santos, about 280 miles in 15 
hours, fare Rs.29,600; from the line are branches 
to Muji, Stacolumi, ete. Steamers of the Nagional 
Co, evastwise, north to the Amazon, and south to 
Paranagua, fare Rs.65,000; Desterro, Rs.71,000; 
RioGrande, Rs.140,000; Pelotas, Rs.145,000; Porto 
Slegre, Rs.165,000, with railway communication 
to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 

By steamer, 910 miles, to 

Monte Video, Porvtation, 190,000, 

Horxis —Oriental; Pyramides ; Charpentier. 


HB. M.'s Restpent Mixisten.—Walter Baring, 
Esq. Coxsut—H, Hervey, Esq. 

U. 8. Constz.—P. C. Hanna, Exq. 

The capital of Uruguay or Banda Oriental is a 
well-built modern city, on the extremity of a 
peninsula at the mouth of the River Plate, or 
estuary formed by the Uruguay and Parana. The 
town is the chief port fer the export of meat raised 
on the excellent grazing land of the Republic; 
nearly a million cattle, mares, and sheep are 
slaughtered annually. The climate is good; the 
river scenery interesting. Paysandu and Salto 
can be reached by river or by train. 


Ascuncion, in Paraguay, is six days’ voyage 
up the Parana; sailings weekly, or oftener; fare 


about £15. The boats are well fitted, and provide | 


an excellent table. In Paraguay living is cheap, 
gold being at an cnormous premium. San 
Bernardino, a German colony, 2 hours from 
Ascuncion, has good hotels. In addition to the 
scenery and the ethnological interest of the journey, 
there ‘are excellent opportunities for collecting 
and sport, H.B. M.'s Constr. (at Ascuncion)— 
E, W..G. Gosling, Esq. Untrep States Consut— 
J. Rufio, Vice Coxsti--W. Harrison, Esq. 
Stanley, Falkland Isies, is 1,015 miles from 
Monte Video; alternate steamers of the Pacific 
Company call. Valparaiso is 2,750 miles, via 
the Straits of Magellan. Punta Arenas isthe only 
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| port in the Straits, and was established asa Chilian 
jconviet settlement; since 1877 it has been a free 
colony, and has developed. The population of the 
most southern town in the world is abeut 10,000. 
| 25 miles distant is Port Faunne, where Samuento 
| founded a colony in 1580, and returning years later 
| found the settlers had all died of starvation. The 
Fucgan natives are seen about Cape Froward, in 
the narrows of the west strat, The voyage of 
| eight to nine da}s is along an interesting, pictur- 
| esque coast. 

Buenos Ayres, 6,230 miles from Liverpool, 
| 150 miles from the sea, is reached by La Plateuse 
{steamers daily from Monte Video in 12 hours, 
|The capital of Argentina has a roruLation of 
| 600,000; its area is 6 to 7 square miles, and it lies 
on the right bank of La Plata, extending 4 miles 
| along the shore. 

H.B.M/'s Coxsut.—A. C. Ro: 


Hori Royal; Grand; Britannia; and many 
furnished apartments (casas amuebladas). 


The main strects are the Calle Florida and 
Avenida de Maye. 

Osgsxcrs oF Interest. —Government Buildings; 
Palenicu Park and Zoological Gardens; Tigre, the 
| watering place at the mouth of the Parana; the 
suburbs of Adrogué, Temperley, and Fleses. ‘There 
tare many English residents, aud a stay on a 
“camp” should be enjoyed, 


Raitwar to Bahia, Blanca, and Madet Plata, via 
Tandil; fares, $60 and $50; to Rosario (Central 
and Rosario Railways compete), also beyond to 
Mendoza, for Chili, and St. Juan further north, 
The Pacific Ruilway runs from the Retiro suburl 
to Mendoza, in the Andes, by express in 254 to 27 
hours each direction, Fares: to Rosario, $5; to 
Cordoba, 257 miles beyond, $34; to Mendoza, 
$79.30; sleeping berth, 2,50 extra on cach 
section, 

Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. 

By railway, 650 miles to Mendoza (fare $79'30, 
sleeping berth $2°50 extra), by fast train in 26 
hours. This section is open all the year round, 


and Is accomplished with ease, the train de luxe 
| having dining, sleeping, and drawing room cars, 


Mendoza, about 2,750 feet above the sea-level, 
is in the centre of the grape-growing district, and 
is an important commercial centre. 


From Mendoza by the Trans-Andes Railway, 
daily services at 8 a.m., to Punta de Vacas, 88 
miles, via Cacheuta, where a halt is made for 
luncheon, 
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Arriving at the terminus about 3 p.m., diligence | 
or coach is taken forthwith for Cuevas, 20 miles, 
arriving about 7-30 p.m, after a rest at Punta del 
Jnca, 6,390 feet. 1 


The night is passed at Cuevas, where there is 
fair accommodation. t 


Cuevas is left at 6-30 a.m, on mule back for the 
pass over the Cordilleras, 18 miles. ‘The highest 
point, Cumbre, is 12,895 feet_above sea-level, and 
is the boundary between Chili and Argentina. 
‘The descent is made by mule to Juncal, 7,000 fect, | 
reached about 11 a.m. Coach leaves Juncal at 
noon for Salto del Soldado, arriving 3 p.m. 


By mountain railway, the Chilian section of the 
Traus-Andes line from ‘Su/to de! Soldado tu Santa 
Rosa de los Andes, the terminus, where the State 
Railway joins and trains start about an hour and 
half after arrival from the pass, and reach Llai-} 
Hence trains ran to 


ving 10-40 p.m, 
There is a daily service eastward corresponding. 


The Pass is practicable from November until 
April only, The through jonrney requires about 
80 hours; fares between Buenos Ayres and a 
Rosa de los Andes, $115 first and $75 second 
class; sleeping berth, meals, and hotel charges 
extra, 


Trans-Bolivian Route. 


From Buenos Ayres by railway to Santiago del 
Estero, about 80 hours (fares, £4 aud £2), via! 
Cordoba. 

On by the Central Norte Railway to Tucuman, 
in about 64 hours, for $7°50. 


‘Tucuman is an important town of 25,060 
inhabitants, in the most northern territory of | 
Argentina, 

On by rail to Juyjuy, the present terminus of the | 
Argentine railway system, 8 days journey from | 
Buenos Ayres. 

By mule from Juyjuy to Potosi, 280 miles, at a| 
cost of about £20. 

" From Potosi by diligence to Sucre, 57 miles. 

From Potosi hy mule to Chalapata, in 4 days, 
costing about $20 (Bolivian) and thence by rail 
to Oruro, in 4 hours, 35. On from Oruro to| 
La Paz by coach or diligence, 167 mites in about , 
2days, costing about £2; Inggage, $750 Bolivian, 
the quintal, From La Paz to Puerto Perez (Chila- 
laya), 37 miles, $10, in 74 hours. Across Lake 
Titicaca by steamer to Prino, on the South Pern-| 
vian Railway, thence to Mollendo, as in Koute 45. 

From Potosi by miners’ railway to the Oruro: 
line at Uyuni station, thence to Antofagasta, in; 
about 2 days, the trains not running after dark. | 
A stay is made usually at Calama. Fare, $35. 

The route may he taken in the reverse direction, | 
but will cost somewkat more, It should not ve! 
attempted in the rainy season, 1 


| in the hotels about $10 a day. 
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ROUTE 47. 
THE NORTHERN PORTS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
Amazon Route. 

By the Booth Line, four times a month, from 
Liverpool and Havre, via Oporto, Lisbon, and 
Madeira, to Pard and Mantfos (Amazon). 

By the Red Cross Iquitos 8. S. Co., monthly, 
from Liverpool (Hamburg and Havre), via Lisbon, 
to Iquitos (Peru) direct. 

By the Booth Line, three times a month, to Paré 
and Mandos. 

By the Booth Line, monthly, via Continental 
ports, to Maranham and Ceard direct. 

Farus.—Lowest saloon fares from Liverpool, 
London, and Paris to Paré, Ceard, and Maranham, 
£21; return, £35; to Mandos £24, return £40; 
from Havre £1, from Leix®es (Oporto) and Lisbon 
£5, and Madeira about £7 less, 

Distaxces.—Liverpool to Havre, 514 miles; on 
to Leixdes, 745 miles; thence to Lisbon 174 miles; 
to Madcira 530 miles; to Pard 2,746 miles. Pari 


| to Mandos 856 miles, 5,169 miles from Liverpool. 


‘Tio.—About one month, the vessels staying a 
couple of days at Oporto, a day at Lisbon, and 
several days at Pard, but passengers may go on 
from this port by first steamer leaving after the 
ship's arrival. 

Pardé. Porvtatiow, 100,000, Horers: America: 
Commerce; Grand. Britist Consuzate. The 
town is unhealthy, and the cost of living is high; 
One day's steam 
from Para (fare £2) is MARANHAM, POPULATION 
30,000 (BRiTIsi CONSULATE), and two days’ voyage 
beyond (fare £2 10s.) is Ceard. 

From Ceard In two days by sea (fare £2 10s) 
to Parahyba, whence PxRwamBoco may be reached 
in 24 hours, fare £2. See Route 46. 


Paré to Mandos, 1,000 miles up the Amazon, in 
about three days. 

Mandos, Porunatron, 40,000.  Hotris: 
America; Cassina, Crus: Commercial. Britist 
CoxsutaTE, The town is on the Rio Negro, and 
at the head of the International River Navigation, 
and is the capital of the province of Amazonas. 

‘The Amazon is navigable 1.200 miles beyond. 
and the Red Cross steamers from Liverpool and 
Havre run right up to Iquitos (Yquitos) in Pers, 
on the Upper Amazon, 60 miles from the mouth 
of the Napo. 
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Iquitos, a centre of the rubber trade. Por- | 
vation, 5,000. Horexs: France; Rome. BRITISi 
Coxsur—D. Adamson, Esq. Vice-Coxsur—D. 
Cazes, Esq. SrzamERs—The Red Cross Iquitos 
Co.; Amazon Steam Navagation Co. 

‘There is a route up the Ucayali or Paro navig- 
able to Sarayacu, thence by tow-boats and canoes 
to Pacayu, thence by mule across the Andes, and 
carriage road from Cerro de Paseo, 66 miles, to 
Oroya, whence train may be taken to Lima (see 
Route 45). ‘There is also a road under construction 
between the Pichis River and La Merced in 
Chanchamayo. 


North Coast Route. 

The north coast section of South America can 
be worked equally well from Colon or Trinidad. 
The chief ports can be reached by direct steamers 
from Europe, New York, ete., or by changing at 
Barbados or Curagoa. The followirg itinerary is 
eastward:— 

Coxon, see Routes 41, 45, and 48. 

From Colon to Cartagena, 274 miles, Cartagena 
to Calamar, by railway, along the Dike natural 
canal. 

From Colon to Sabanilla, or Puerto-Colombia, 
824 miles. There is no town, merely a landing 
place and wharves. By rail in 80 minutes to 
Baranguitta (Custom House), on a branch of 
the Magdalena. Consular Agencies; Hotels, $10 
a day; Banks; Telegraphs; the place being an 
important trading centre for the interior. 


By steamer to Calamar, thence also by steamer 
to Puerto Berio, Daily service. From Berio 
train is taken to Pavas, $8. 

From Pavas by mule to Yarumito, $10; whence 
generally coaches run almost daily to Medellin, 
or a private carriage, ordered in’ advance, will 
cost $10. Medellin is a good trading centre, but 
there are no hotels; inns charge $1Uaday. From 
Medellin by mule in 5 to 7 days to Manizales, $25, 
by either of two rough roads. Inns only. Thence 
by mule, 3 days, to Honda, along a ‘circuitous 
road, $7°50. Hotels, $12°50 a day. Honda is on 
the Upper Magdalena, in the fever country, and is 
@ good distributing centre. On by mule, $10 to 
$12, to Facatativa, the terminus of the Sabana 
tailway. By rail, afternoon service, 25 miles for | 
$2°50, to Bogota, the capital, for which see Roule 
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The return journey may be made by mule via 
Tunja, Socorro, San-Gil, Bucaramanga, to Pamp- 
fona, thence by rail to San Jose de Cucuta, on to 
Ocaita, reaching the coast by Puerto Nacional and 
the Magdalena River, but it is an arduous journey, 
and impossible in the rainy season, 

Sabanilla (Colombia) to Puerto Cabello (Vene- 
zuela), 480 miles, passing Oruba and Curagao, 
from which last the western ports of Venezuela 
may be reached. Maraceibo (POPULATION 25,000) 
is in the fever district, but lias a large distributing 
trade with the provinces of San Cristobal and 
Santander. Ferry-boats ply across the lake to 
Seiba and Encontrados, 


Puerto Cabello. 
Starrs ConsvLatEs. 

By rail to Valencia, $13-25; $10°50 2nd class, 
On 121 miles (fares $45, $36) to Caracas, the 
capital. Poputation, 50,000, Horers: Klindt; 
Central; Grand; Paris; $10 a day. 

Caracas to La Guayra by rail in 8 hours; fares, 
12-50, $8. 

Puerto Cubello to La Guayra by sea, 71 miles. 
The port (blockaded 1902) is the chief trading 
centre in Venezuela, Horers: France; Neptuno. 

Steamers (Venezuelan) fortnightly to Cumana, 
Carupano, and Port of Spain in Trinidad. Fare 
$30 from Puerto Cabello. 

From Trinidad steamers run up the Orinoco to 
Ciudad—Bolivar (Angostura), fare $55, the port of 
transhipment for the produce floated down the 
Orinoco and its tributaries. Horeis: Union; 
Chiareli, Esmeralda is at the head of the river 
navigation.’ ‘The region is considered unhealthy. 

From Port oF Spats, 365 miles, to Georgetown 
(Demerara). ate 

Porurarroy, 54,100. 

Newsparers.—Argosy ; Chronicle. 

Rattwar to Mahnica, 

Demerara to Paramaribo (Surinam), in Dutch 
Guiana, PoruLatioy, 31,427, Horers: Bellevue; 
Emden. 

Paramaribo to Cayenne, in French Guiana. 
Porutatioy, 12,351, Horen: Grand. Britisir 
AND UireD States CoNsuLATEs. 


British anv UN 
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SKELETON ROUTE 48. 


OUTWARD. 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Steamer leaves Southampton every alternate 
Wednesday for Barbados. thence to Jacmel (Hayti), Jamaica, and Colon. 


‘From Barbados the following Branch steamers run: 

One every two weeks to Demerara dircet, 

One every two weeks to St. Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago; proceeding once a month 
from Tobago to La Guayra. 

One every two weeks to St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigu. 
Nevis, St. Kitts, and St. Thomas. 

| The Transatlantic Mail Steamers run from Barbados to Jacmel, Jamaica, and Colon. 


Imperial Direct West India Mat) (Ider, Dempster, & Co.), leaves Bristol (Avonmouth) on 
alternate Saturdays for Kingston, Jamaica. Fares: £18 to £265, and, 2nd class, £14 to £25, 


Leyland Line, Liverpool to St. Thomas, Colon, Kingston, Vera Craz, Tampico, and Progres. 
fortmightly; to Barbados, ‘Trinidad, La yra, Puerto Cabello, Savanilla, and Carthagem, 
fortnightly. Farts: To Barbados, Jamaica, ete., £20; to Colon, Curagao, etc., £22; to Vert 
Cruz, Tampico, etc., £25. 

Demerara. Berbice, and Direct Steamship Co., London and Demerara and Surinam, calling 
at St. Michael's (Azores) and Berbice fortnightly, Fargs: St. Michael's, £8 8s.; Demerar. 
£17 10s; Berbice and Surinam, £20. | 


Laranaga Line, Liverpvol to Havana, about fortnightly. Farr, £25. | 
For services via New York, see Route 41. 


\ 
Royal Dutch West India Muil Service, from Amsterdam Ist and 15th of each month, fer 
| Paramaribo, Demerara, ‘Trinidad, Campano, Cumana, Guanla, La Guayra, Puerto Cabell, 
Curagio, Jaemel, Aux Cayes, and Port-au-Prince, Fars: To Trinidad and South Aicerict 
ports of call, £33 anc £16; other ports, £37 10s, and £18 15s, A fortnightly service also vit 


} Is. 6a. per cubic foot. 1501bs. free. 
Ingyaye will have to pass the Custom House at the port of destination. 


Time of Journey.—12 days allowed to Barbados, 19 to Colon, 14 to Demerara. 


HOMEWARD. 


There are corresponding services eastward. | 
The Royal Mail Company’s Steamers leave homeward on the following days from the undr-| 
mentioned ports:—Colon, every other Sunday ; Jamaica, every other Wednesday ; St. Thoms | 

y alternate Tuesday: Tobaxo, every other Wednesday; Trinidad, every other Thursdsy; 
Demerara, every other Thursday; and Barbados, every other Saturday, arriving at Plymouth, 
every other Wednesday. 


Time to Plymouth.—From Colon, 18 days; Barbados, 11 days. | 
The Royal Mail Homeward Steamers call at Plymouth to disembark mails and passengers desis] | 
of landing; they alsv land passengers at Cherbourg. | 


— 
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FIRST CLASS INTERCOLONIAL FARES IN THE WEST INDIES.—Sccond Claus three-fifths of First Class Fare. 


Barbados |Carthagena| Colon | Demerara | Dominica | Grenada [Guadaloupe 
ged | end |@ad)@s4)684)8n4)88.4 
400] 1615 0 | 1310 0 | 8150 | 260 60] 1100 
«| 1100] 976] 400] 210] 2100] 350 
wid'o |... 310 0 | 15 5 0 | 1610 0 | 1530 0 | 1610 0 
976] sis 0] |... | 1310 0 | 1215 0 | 12.0 0 | 1310 0 
400/15 50] 13300]... 710 0 | 4150 | 8 0 0 
215 0 | 16100 | 12150 | 7id 0] .... silo] 150 
2100] 15100] 1200) 4150] sido] .... Goo 
350] 18100] 1310] 800} 150| 600] .... 
650] 1200] 9100) 050 | 915 0] 9100 | 10 o 
700] 10100)'5 5 0 | 125 0 | 1135 0 | 1015 0 | 1210 0+ 
7090/1910] 1800) 900! 010] 650)] 150 
2100 | 6150] 3 261 1610 0 | 150 0 | 1515 0 | 1515 0 
250/160) 2100} 700! 100] 500] 150 
315 0 | 1610 0 | 1310 0 | 8100 | 1150] 6100] 150 
400/185 0/1500] 91 0] 2100] 7100] 20.0 
600|1750|15100| 200) 910] 6150] 000 
10 0} 110 0 | 335 0 | 15 5 0 | 1610 0 | 1510 0 | 1610 0 
4150/1850) 1500] 91 0 | 2150] 7100] 250 
1010 | 1410 0 | 1130 0 | 6100) 1100] 4100] 200 
650] 1950] 1100] 1010] 450] 900] 315 0 
1010 | 1500 { 1100| 4150! 4150] 1100] 550 
450] 1200] 13100] 510; 750] 210] 7150 
326/161 0! 127001) 410! 600| 100) 700 
Jamaica |LaGuayra| Limon | Martiniquel Monteerrat| Nevis |arainariho 
Bed )@ea|efaad|@na lend lend) és d. 
#2100 | 125 0 | 1650) 2100] 106) 166 | 1015 0 
700] 700] 1210] 250) 3150] 4100] 600 
3010 0 | 1910 0 | 615 0 | 1610 0 | 1610 0] 185 0 | 17 5 0 
55 0| 1600) 3 26 | 1210 0 | 1810 0 | 5 0 0 | 1510 0 
250} 800] 16100) 700] 8100] 910] 200 
150 | 10100] 1500] 100] 1150] 2100] 9100 
10150! 650] 15150] 500] 6100] 7100} 6150 
2100] 50/1510] 150) 150] 200] 00 
542] 13 5 0 | 1210 0 | 910 0 | 1010 0 | 120 0 | i2 5 0 
s+ | 15 6 0 | 910 0 | 1110 0 | 1230 0 | 1210 0 | 14 5 0 
ws'o} .... | 1850) 050] 1 50 | 1235 0) 10 0 
9100/18 50] .... | 1410 0 | 1515 0 | 17 5 0 | 1810 0 
ni 0} 050] wido] 250] 300] 900 
2100] 150] 15150) 250) .... 110 0 | 1010 0 
1210 0/ 12150 / 17 50| 300] 1id 0 5 nwo 
1450/1100) 18100] 900] wi00] miso]... 
1010 0} 85 0| 750] 1610 0 | 1610 0 | 18 5 0 | 17 5 0 
3210 0 | 1215 0} 1750 / 350] 1150] 050] 1115 0 
1010 0 | 9900/1310 0| 100] 2150] 3100] 810 0 
1210 0 | 13150 | 1850 | 4150! 350] 250 | 1215 0 
1010 0 | 6100 | 1515 0! 450 | 515 0 | 615 0} 615 0 
2100] 55 0/| 16150!) 61 0| 850] 950] 715 0 
io 0 | 4.3 4 | 1515 é6oo! zoo] soo] 6uo0 
St. Kitts | St. Lucia |St. Thomas |st. Vincent] Tobago | Trinidad 
Bed) ead |e@snad)eend lend |end 
150 | 300| 2150] 650] 860] 8006 
4150] 101] 650/100] 450] 326 
w 5 0 | 1410 0 | 19 5 0-| 15 ¢ 0 | 1710 0 | 1610 0 
15 0.0 | 1110 0 | 1520 0 | 1110 0 | 1310 0 | 1210 0 
915 0 | 6100 | 1015 0] 4150] 5150] 415 0 
2150| 1100] 450] 4150/ 750] Goo 
7w 0] 4100! 900] 110] 2100) 1 010 
250/200] 3150] 550] 7150} 700 
12200| 850] 12100{ 850 | 1100] 9100 
1210 0 | 1020 0 | 1210 0 | 1010 0 | 1210 0 | 1110 0 
2150] 900) 1150] smo] 550] 434 
175.0 | 1310 0] 18.5 0 | 1515 0 | 1615 0 | 1515 0 
350] 100] 41 0/ 450] 6150) 600 
1150 | 210] 350] 510] 850] 7100 
050) 310] 250] 650] 950] 8100 
nis 0} 8100] 2150] 6150] 7150] 615 0 
1850 | 1410 0 | 19 5 0 | 1515 0 | 1710 0 | 1610 0 
‘ 3150] 250 | 6150]! 950] 8100 
sib oO] ow. 560} 3150] 650] 6100 
250] 5s 50 850] 1015 0 | 0 0 0 
615 0 | 315 0 [es 350] 2100 
950] 650 o| #80] o.. 200 

510 0 o| go} evo] 
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THE WEST INDIES. 
Included in the gencrie term of “ West Indies 
are numerous groups of islands, comprising the 
Babamas, the Greater and Lesser Antilles, which 
are divided into the Leeward and Windward 
islands, a belt extending from Western North 
America and the South American coast, and 
formerly known as the Spanish Main from | 
(manacles). 


OVERLAND GUIDE, 


StramERs.—To Hythe, Isle of Wight, Ports: 
mouth, Plymouth, Channel Islands, and Cher- 
hourg. By the Royal Mail Company Lisbon is 
reached in four or five days; and St. Vincent, 
(Cape de Verde Islands) in seven days beyond. | 
Those intending a short stay in the West Indics | 


The AREA is neatly 100,000 square | should obtain the Royal Mail Company's Tourists 


miles, and the rovuLatioy of the British posses- | Guide. 
1. 


siuns not less t 000, 

Books.—Jamaica, Government Handbook, an-, 
nually ; Stark's Guide. 
Berniuda, Barbados, Trinidad, the Bahamas, and 
the Bermudas: O, T. Buckley's Guide to the Lesser | 
Antilles; Barbados, J. H. 3. Moxley; Grenada, 
E, Drayton, 1896. 


5,794 square miles, 
Providence Island. 


j 


3 AREA, | 
The capital is Nassau, on | group, discovered 1463, about 800 miles from Lis- 
4,000 miles from England, | bon, 1,300 miles from Southampton, 


The Royal Mail steamer proceeds down South- 


ulso separate guides to’ apton Water, past Netley Abbey, and in sight of , 


Oshorne, the Royal seat, and of Cowes; then 
, through the Needles and down Channel to the 
| Atlantic, She may perhaps touch at or sight 
Fayal, in the Azores or Agores (Hawk) Islands. 
sometimes called theWestern Islands: a Portuguese 


Lat. 38° 30’ 


transit, 14 days. Telegrams, 2s. 5d.a word. New | North, long. 28° 41’ West. 
New York to Nassau, 960 miles, in 24 days. | 


es, $35, $50; and return, from $65. 
Bermudas, or Somers Islands, a group of 100 
isles, of which only 15 are inhw 


Atlantic, a favourite winter resort of Americans, ; Pico. 
Chief port, Hawitroy, 14 days from London; | MIcHtagt's, the pr 
Tele- | gives name to the well-known St. Michacl oranges, 


from New York, 677 miles. Fares, $35. 


grams, 2s. 6d. a word. Sec Margarct Newton's | the staple export from these islands. 


Tt Figes about 3,000 fect high in the middle, and ! 
nleanic, like the rest of the group. | 
Pico Island, to the eastward, is conspicuous from 


is 


in the West its height. 7,615 feet above the sea at the Peak o'' 


Further to the east is S. Migugr, or St. 
pal island of the group, which 


Tens of 


Glimpses of Bermuda and the Tropics, London, 1897 ; | thousands of boxes are annually carried to Eng- | 


and Sermuda, A. Heelprin, Philadelphia, 1889, 
LONDON TO THE WEST INDIES, 
Royal Mail Route, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Koy: 
steamers start every alternate Wednesday at 6 p.m. 
for the West Indies and Colon 


MailCompany’s | Voleanic soil. 


The run to bread and sugar are dear. 


land from St. Michacl, Fayal, and the other islands. 
British Coyscr, W. Read, Esq. St. Michael's 
is richly wooded, green, and healthy, with 
The temperature is delightful. 
Provisions are cheap 
Excellent hot spring: 


ranging from 70° to 80° 


the West Indies is a most enjoyable trip for | and a good harbour at Punta Delgada, The Azores 
‘are much frequented by Americans as a winter 


PorvLaTion, 65,325. 
South Western; Dolphin; 


invalids and others. 

Hote1s,—Radley’s 
Royal; Star; Crown. 

Onsrors oF Notick.—Docks and Quay; Old 
Battery; Theatre: Bar Gate and Town Hall; 
Hartley Institute; Statue of Dr. Watts, in the Park. 

Orricss.—Royal Mail Company, in London, at 
18, Moorgate Street. At Southampton, the Com- 
pany’s office is at Canute Road, 

EMBARKATION. — The Royal Mail Company's 
tenders carry passengers on board free of charge, 
leaving the docks about 1130 a.m. on the of 
departure. 
sowewhat before this time. All baggage, except 
carpet bags and hat-boxes, must he shipped the 
day before. 


residence. There are Consular officers at Flores, 
Graciosa, and Terceira, 
After the Azores no land is sighted until reach- 


‘ing Barbados. 


Passengers should be ut the dock | 


Barbados, the most windward of the Caribbee 
Istands, is one of the most thriving of the British 
West India possessions. It is 21 miles long by 14 
miles wide; arma, 166 square miles. The POPULA- 
TION is about 186,000; of these, 16,000 are whites, 
the coloured race being superior, as a rule, to the 
same class in the other islands. Barbados, so 
named hy the Spaniards, was taken possession of 
by England in 1605. In the 17th century it was 
stated to he the most populous, rich, and industrion s 
spot on the earth. The principal production i+ 


ROUTE 49.—MISCELLANEOUS JOURNEYS, 


sugar, about 100,000 out of 106,470 acres being | 

devoted to cane growing in rotation with other 

crops. It has lately become a favourite winter 

retreat. Bridgetown, the capital, is on Carlisle 
Bay ; POPULATION, 21,000. 


Hore1s.—The Marine (at Hastings); the Beach- 
mount; the Ice Establishment, &c. 

Rail from Bridgetown to St. Andrew, 24 miles. 
Carriages in plenty, by hour, day, or month. 
Branch services to Demerara, to Trinidad and 
Tobago, and to St. Thomas, 

The direct Colon steamer goes on to Jacmel 
(Hayti) and then to Kingston. 

Jamaica, the largest of the British Islands, 
Native name, Cha-maica, land of springs. Dis- 
covered, 1494, by Columbus. Greatest length, 
144 miles; greatest breadth, 49 miles; arEa, 4,207 
square miles. It is mountainous, some peaks 
being 7,000 feet high, and there are many rivers. 
It has several fine harbours. That of Port Royal, 
in which Kingston (rorutation 49,000) is 
situated, is the finest. 

Propuctions.—Fruit, coffee, sugar, rum, dye- 
wood, and spices. 

Porv:ation.—Whites,14,700; Coloured,122,000; 
Black, 488,600; Coolies and Chinese, 14,220; total, 
639,500. 

The scenery is very beautiful, and the people 
are very hospitable. 

The larger West Indian Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba, lying east of St. Thomas, 
are the Greater Antilles, the remainder forming 
the Lesser Antilles; of the latter, the English 
Islands are Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, 
Tobago, St. Lucia, Antigua, St. Christopher, 
Dominica, Montserrat,and Trinidad. The Islands 
and Georgetown (Demerara) are now for the most 
part united by telegraph cable, which joins the 
mainggnd again at Colon, 

Across the Caribbean Sea to 

COLON, or ASPINWALL, on Navy Bay, on the 
Atlantic, or West Indian side of the Isthmus of 
Darien, see Route 45. 

Sreawers.—The outward boat arrives direct 
every alternate Monday about 11 a.m.; and the 
homeward leaves every alternate Saturday about 
10 a.m, Steamers run from here to New York in 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNEYS. 


Islands, 
Faro Islands. Area,515square miles. Pop- 


| unation, 12,955. Reached by fortnightly steamer 


from Leith, 430 miles, in the tourist season, and 
fortnightly from Copenhagen by Government 
mail steamer. 

Formosa, an island added to the Japanese 
Empire in 1895, is reached best by Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha steamer from Moji, The chief port, 
Keelung, on the north coast, is 990 miles from 
Kobe; fare 30 yen; Japanese food; passage about 
fourdays. From Keelung a railway runs south, 
then west, to Taipeh, the new capital, thence to 
Tiong-lek, 20 miles south, and will be continued 
to Tainan, Travel in the interior among the 
Sheng-fan is dangerous, but the country is being 
settled, and well administered by the Japanese. 
There is an English mission station at Tainan, and 
a Dominican mission at Takow. The island has 
a splendid climate.and abundant natural resources. 
‘There are foreign settlements in Anping, Takow, 
Tamsui, Keelung, and Taipeh; most of the towns 
are connected by telegraph, and there is a cable 
to the mainland. 

The Pescadores, with a Japanese naval station, 
are about 120 miles north-east of Takow. 


Greenland, Danish North America, has an 
| anea of about 34,000 square miles. POPULATION, 
|10,516. ‘The chief ports are Frederikstad and 
| Jacobshavn, served by Danish Government 
steamers in summer. The trade of Greenland is a 
Danish Government monopoly. 

| Iceland, a Danish Dependency. Anza about 
| 40,500 square miles. PoPuLaTion, 76,237. Gov- 
Jernor, M. Stephensen. Capital, REYSJAVIK. 
| Poruxatioy, 5,400. Barris Consutars. Vice- 
Coxsux also at Seydisfjord. There is regular 
communication fortnightly between Copenhagen 
and Reykjavik as long us the navigation is open. 
Passage in 8 days. Fares, 200kr. Also by fort- 
nightly steamer from Leith in tourist season, via 
the Faro Islands, 810 miles, Address: 44, Con- 
| stitution Street, Leith. 

| Norfolk Island, the New Hebrides and Fiji, 
by the Australasian United Steam Navigation Co. 


7 or 8 days. See Route 41, 
zd 


from Sydney,N.8.W. 


—_— 
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All-Sea Journeys. Passengers choosing a through route, when 

comparing prices should note what allowance is 

The long voyage by steamer has almost super-) reckoned for the Trans-Atlantic sections, as the 

seded the voyage by sailing ship, once popular by | variation on through tickets is quoted from £9 
those in search of health or change. For voyages | *° £18. 

Round the World by steamer, see Route 50. ‘3 rhe personally’ eonnueted (ears usnlly :leere 

ondon e autumn, and journey westward. 

Steamers sail from ports in the United Kingdom | Many tourists think it is preferable to travel east- 

to almost every port in the world. | ward; to see Europe first, then the wonders of the 

% i east, increasing in novelty with each successive 

The “Mogul” line runs from Glasgow and other | advance, culminating in the piquant quaintness 

ports in Great Britain to the Far East vis the | of gene. ane conclading wit! the. freshers 

of the New-west. The best season, too, for 

Suez Canal, going occasionally as far north as|¢ whom the climate {s not a deterrent, is the 

Viadivostok, Siberia. | summer, when India is at its best, and in the more 

Aline, with sailings monthly or oftener, between | poriem borhan’ eeeet te in amen fer sieht 

London and other European ports to Australia, | portmanteau or trunk, not exceeding 120 lbs. 

thence to San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, or| should contain all the requisites for the round 

Vancouver, trip, other than the few necessaries which can be 

. | crowded into a small Gladstone bag. Thinflannel 

A line, sailings fortnightly In season, from suits, or drosses of Gossamer cloth for the tropics. 

. ‘| flannel or soft shirts, dress shirts, dress clothes, 

Antwerp via Cape Horn, to Sun Francisco or | pyjamas, ample supplies of thin underclothing for 

British Columbia. | three weeks at least, a sun helmet, cap, a warn) 

& ‘4 suit, overcoat, mackintosh, india-rubber sol 

The “Archangel and Moorman” line runs) sto¢s for shipboard, umbrella with white detach- 

between London, Lapland, the Murman Coast, the | able covers, a rug, soiled-clothes bag, cabin hold- 

White Sea, and Archangel, in summer. | all, and deck chair are recommended to be taken. 


Booxs,—Round the World, W. 8. Caine ; Roundthe 
World, E.D. G. Prime ; Due West, M. N. Ballow; 


Ocean’ Travel, Sir R. Tangye; How J spent my 
Twentieth Year, The Duchess of Sutherland; 4 

ROUTE 50. Ramble Round the Glove, T. R. Dewar. 
ROUND THE WORLD. For the Egypt, Ceylon, China, Trans-Pacific 
The Tourist Route. and Trans-American itineraries, see Routes 22, 28 


Farrs, from £89 to £154 11s. Distance, about | and 38. If the Japanese steamer is taken from 
23,764 miles; Time, from 66 to 87 days of actual Europe to Yokohama, and thence to Seattle, and 
travel. the C. P. R. or North Pacificto Montreal, whence by 


Hrx78.—The route round the world most inter- | steamer direct, this is the cheapest through route. 
esting to the average tourist is that of this ‘ i 
fchevary, te is capable of infinite variation, | Costing £89, or £92 via New York, and may Ut 
according to the time at the disposal of the tourist, taken in elther direction. Tickets obtainable of 
the season at which it is made, the points which ' the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. By M.M. and C. P.R- 
are of the greatest personal interest, and how much | - Sear: 
ar litle of it 1s taken overland. The all-sea route | Steamers and railway, eastward or wealwit) 
is the cheapest, and by some routes the fares | £181 10s. or $642; if by N. G. L. or P. &0. 
gastward are about £10 more than if the journey | steamer from Yokohama, ‘£1 10s. or $9 0c. less. 
is taken westward. is cheaper to buy t! hy i 
Fe ea ere ac cach section. locally. | BY same route, edatward te Yokohama, thenos © 
Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., in his Trip Round the| Honolula and San Francisco to New York, 
World, states that he paid £222 3s. 5d. for his| £154 11s.; if taken westward, £145 15s, For 


tickets, via Liverpool, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Yokohama, Colombo, Calcutta, Bombay, and | !atter itinerary, see Routes 39, 44, 29, and 22, 
‘When a visit to Australasia is included as 


Brindisi, | Mosers, ‘'Cook and ‘gon would have 

supplied the same for £156 18s. 8d. then, and at| | 

SUPPLied the tame eT A148 Os. dc, Rotundcthe- | adjunct to the above route, the price is tnerease! 

yor fhreagh Passengers are allowed generally | to £164 10s., and the usual route is via Aden, 
reak the journey anywhere, to vary the route to 

eae ened naa liationa tor carzy fres'a lavger | Crees ees and Sastealinn Ye 

Quantity of luggage, and have at least 12 months | Sydney, whence as in Route 90 to Hong Kong, 1 

in which to complete the journey. breakof journey|being allowed on this section. 


ROUTE 50.—ROUND THE WORLD. 


The “A. & A.," or American and Australian 
Ronte, via South Africa to Australia, and thence 
via San Francisco to the Atlantic (Route 44), £190. 
Also the “Orient” Route via Naples and Suez to 
Australia, thence to Vancouver ; or the New Zea- 
land Route via Auckland and Honoluln to San 
Francisco, £130. 

‘The cheapest American and Australian Round- 
the-World Route is by the Aberdeen Line, via 
South Africa to Sydney and via Vancouver to 
England, or westward, £120 or $585. 

By the Shaw, Savill, and Albion Line and the 
steamers of the New Zealand Shipping Co., Round 
the World by sea, on an ordinary return ticket to 
New Zealand, costs £115 first class, £66 second, £81 
to £87 third; out via South Africa, homewards via 
Cape Horn and Rio Janeiro; available for two 
years; side trip to Australia, £5 extra. 

For other Tours, connect Routes 18 and 38; or 
39, 41, 42, 44, and 29; or consult a programme of 
the Tourist Agencies. There is practically no 
through route westward via South America to 
Australia, and those who would see the South 
Pacific and East India Islands should arrange for 
a break of journey at one or other of the traffic 
centres named in Routes 26 and 44. 


Personally Conducted Tours. 


Annually, Westward, by Messrs. T. Cook & Son, 
starting in September; about 24,000 miles; 204 
days; inclusive fare, £450, which can be reduced 
by variations; if directly trough to San Francisco 
via New York independently, and home from 
Bombay by steamer, £300. November is spent in 
Japan, Christmas at Singapore, and Egypt is 
reached at the end of February. Nile Excursion 
£50 extra. 


Westward. 

1, From London to Liverpool, by railway, in 
about 5 hours; 200 miles. 

2. Liverpool to New York, or any other Eastern 
scaport of America, in 7 to 10 days; about 3,000 
miles. 

3. From any of theso seaports to Chicago, 
in 29 hours, by any of the five Trunk Lines of 
railway; 912 miles. 

4. From Chicago to Omaha (Nebraska), by 
choice of four Trunk Lines of railway, in 16 hours; 
503 miles. 
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5, From Omaha to San Franciseo (California), 
via Union and Southern Pacific Railways, 3 days: 
1,926 miles, 

6. From San Francisco to Yokohama (Japan), 
by Pacific Mail or Occidental and Oriental 
Steamers, in 17 days; 4,750 miles. 

7. From Yokohama to Shanghai (China), in 
7 days; 765 miles. 

8. From Shanghai to Hong Kong (China), by 
Peninsular and Oriextal Steamers, in 4 days; 1,202 
miles. 

9. From Hong Kong to Calcutta (India), via 
Colombo, by Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, in 
18 days; 4,860 miles. 

10. From Calcutta to Bombay (India), by East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, in 
2 days; 1,400 miles. 

11. From Bombay to Port Said, by Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamers, in 11 days; 3,016 miles. 

12. From Port Said to Cairo, break of journey 
for the Nile Tour. 

13. From Cairo to Port Said, thence by Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steamers, in 3 days; 825 miles. 

14. From Brindisi, vif Naples, Rome, and 
Florence, for Paris and London, in 14 days; 
about 1,200 miles. 


Eastward. 


The latest tour by Messrs. H. Gaze and Son, in 
200 days, fare £399, starting November, variations 
possible in route to Egypt and in and from America, 
or by the following route from London: 


Paris, Lucerne, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Pompeii, Brindisi, Suez Canal, Cairo, 
Pyramids of Gizeh and Sakhara, Ismailia, Aden, 
Bombay, Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Luck- 
now, Benares, Monzhyr, Darjeeling, Tiger Hill, 
Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, Neura Elliya, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Canton, Nagasaki, Hiogo, 
Osaka, Kioto, Lake Biwa, Nagoya, Mijanoshita, 
Lake Hakone, Nikko, Lake of Chiuzen-Ji, Tokio, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Manitou, Colorado Springs, “ The Garden of 
the Gods," Denver, Chicago, Lake Michigan, 
Canada, Niagara, American Fall, Horseshoe Fall, 
Cave of the Winds, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, New York, Liverpool or Southampton 
to London, 
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By another round, taking in Australia, the 
approximate time and distances are as follow:— 


Loxpos to Dats. Mines. 
New York 3,000 + 
Chicago .. 3,910 
San Frani 6,300 


Honolulu 
Auckland, 
Sydney. 
Melbourne 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
Ismailia .. 
Alexandria 
Brindisi .. 
London. 


The Quickest Route. 


There is no connected through service round the 
world, and until one is organised in both directions, 
the shortest time in which the Journey can be done 
will remain a matter of speculation and chance. 
At present the governing factor is the sailing date 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Steamer from 
Vancouver for Yokohama. The quickest journey, 
if London is the starting point, will be westward; 
the record was made’ eastward, but the starting 
point was Chicago. Now the time absolutely 
required in traversing the different sections under 
most favourable circumstances is only about 45 
days, although the scheduled time is of course 
somewhat longer. The quickest Atlantic passages 
are made in the autumn, but for a record journey 
the start must be made before the summer service 
on the Canadian Pacific is taken off. The best 
chances will probably result from a start made in 
July or August, at a date when steamer sailings 
from Great Britain by one of the fastest liners 
allows of the Journey through to Vancouver being 
made in 11 or 12 days, and that journey followed 
by a fast Trans-Pacific passage. Japan is the 
uncertain link in the chain of communications. 
Steamers between Nagasaki and Vladivostok make 
the voyage in less than three days in spring; but 
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in summer, having more ports of call, require fo: 
or five days. Yokohama to Nagasaki is 733 mail. 
and it is 794 miles further to Vladivostok, via t 
Corean ports, When Tsuruga, about 600 mil 
from Vladivostok, and five hours by rail fro 
Yokohama, is made the port for the Siberian tran 
as proposed, this section of the journey will I 
done in three days with certainty, instead of ¢? 
possibly within a week as at present. 


The following are the actual minimum perioc 
required for traversing the various sections: — 


avs HOURS 
London to Queenstown. 1 8 
Trans-Atlantic passage 5 «128 
New York to Montreal. o ou 
Montreal-Vancouver.. 4 4 
‘Vancouver-Yokoham: 105 
Yokohama-Nagasaki *.. 1 WwW 
Nagasaki-Vladivostok * 3 o 
Viadivostok-Kharbin . 2 o 
Kharbin-Manchuria .. 2 18 
Manchuria-Irkutsk 8 12g 
Irkutsk-Moscow Ate 33 
Moscow-London.... 2 28h 
45 10 


* Services very irregular. 


Already M. De Witte has travelled in a Special 
Srain between Moscow and Vladivostok within 
15 days, or two days less than the times as sche- 
duled above for this section. 


The possibility of a Round-the-World Through 
Service in sixty days is therefore proved, for if 10 
days be allowed for contingencies in the scheduled 
time, five days will be ample for waits between 
the sections, seeing that 10 minutes is considered 
sufficient margin in Berlin for the transference 
from the Russian to the German, Belgian, and 
French through services, and vice versa. At 
present, eastward passengers lose 22 hours in 
Moscow. days in Japan, and many hours in 
America. The convenience of a fast through mail 
and passenger service round the world eastward 
and westward is apparent to everyone; it is not 
that many, if any, wish to hurry round the world 
in sixty days, but if such a through service exis- 
ted much greater use would be made of certain 
sections, if not of all. 
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SOUTH EASTERN: AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


LONDON » PARIS 


in 6 hours 50 minutes, 
VIA DOVER-CALAIS anp VIA FOLKESTONE-BOULOGNE. 


REAT ACCELERATIONS & IMPROVEMENTS 


MAIL EXPRESS SERVICES. SHORTEST SEA PASSAGES. 


These times are Hable to change. Passengers should consult current Continental Time Tables. 
* Boulogne Tintelleries, @ Srd Class Passengers reach Paris 1145 p.m. f 3rd Class Passengers leave Paris 2-40 p.m. 


FARES-—London to Paris :— 


SINGLE TICKETS (available for 7 Days):— 


Via Boulogne, lst Class, £2 10s.: 2nd Class, £1 coe Sd.3 3rd Class, £1 2s. 9d. 
Via Calates Ist Class, £2 16s. Beles 2nd Class, 21 2d’ rd Class, £1 5s. 6d. 


RETURN TICKETS (available it One Month) : 


Via Boul e, 1st Class, £4 In. 10.3 2nd Class, £3 38.3 3rd Class, £1 178. 5a. 
Via Calaiss Ist Class, 24 ids. Ses 208 Claes, £3 Soe TOd.s Sra Class, 22. 


NEW DINING CAR AFTERNOON SERVICE -* 


DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED. 
CHARING CROSS dep. 2-20 p.m. PARIS arr. %15 p.m. 
Via FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE. 


Steamers: 
DOVER, and CALAIS.—The fest steamers, “EMPRESS,” "VIOTORIA,” ‘LORD WARDEN,” 
DOVER and_“GALAIS® run in connection with the moring services; ‘and the’ large steamers, 


“ LE NOR! * oe age PAS DE OALAIS,” in connection with the 9 p.m. service. 
FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE,—The large steamers, ‘MABEL GRACE,” “PRINCESS OF 
WALES,” and “ DUCHESS OF ost 


in in connection. 
for further particulars see the 8. E. & 0. R. Continental Time Table, price 3d., to be obtained from the 
as Offices at Victoria (8.E.&C.) or Charing Cross Stations, London. 
Paris OFFIcE—30, Boulevard des Italiens (Captain AW. Churchward). 
BRUSSELS OFFICE—19, Rue de la Régence (Mr. Georges Uytborck). 
CaLais OrFIcE—Gare Maritime (Captain Blomefield). 
BouLoane OrFick—Quai Chanzy (Captain Stevens). 


CoLoGNE OFFICE— hof (Mr. C. A. Ni 
jomhot (Mr. ‘ee INCENT W, HALL, General Manager. 
ze 
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LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST 
WESTERN OF FRANCE RAILWAYS. 


Oe eee ee ed 


TWO EXPRESS SERVICES DAILY 


_Gundays included). 


LONDON 
Termini: 
VICTORIA 

and | : 

LONDON | 


Heli: 


Oeirhdok. ‘Trains and ‘Fast Mail Steamers. 


SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 


We oT EAST @ west FR ANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 


AUSTRIA, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, &c. 
DIRECT & CIRCULAR TICKETS FOR ALL PARTS. 


Full particulars of Continental Traffic Manager, 
L. 8. & 8. C. R, London Bridge Te: ermini us. 


W/LLIAM FORBE. Ss, 
jeneral Manager, L. B. & S.C. R. 
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Established 
1821. 


MARSEILLES, EGYPT, COLOMBO 
SOUTHERN INDIA « BURMAH. 


FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE TO AND FROM 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL v« MARSEILLES. 


CHEAP CIRCULAR TOURS TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN _*"° runs — 
_ROUND THE ENGLISH COAST. 


For full particulars, apply to 


iBipspy Bros. & Cov 


26, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
10, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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N. D. LL. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD, BREMEN, 


FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


To NEW YORK, calling at Cherbourg. 


EXPRESS SERVICE on Wednesday, calling at Cherbourg, by 23 and 234 
knot Steamers Kaiser Wilhelm II., Kronprinz Wilhelm, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. 

TWIN SCREW SERVICE on Sundays during the Season (March—October), 
sailing from Southampton or Cherbourg. 


To AUSTRALIA.— Every three or four weeks, via Genoa, Naples, Port 
Said. Suez, Aden, Colombo, Fremantle (for West Australia), Adelaide, 
Melbourne, and Sydney. 


To CHINA and JAPAN, direct without transhipment.—Every 14 
days, via Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, Penang 
(Rangoon from Penang by special arrangement with the British India 
S. N. Co.), Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Japan ports. 


To THE RIVER PLATE. £very 28 days, calling at Cherbourg. 


All the foregoing services are performed by large, fast, and sumptuously appointed 
Imperial Mail Steamers, specially built for the particular trade in which they run, 


EASTERN LOCAL SERYICES OF THE N.D.L. 
From PENANG to Sumatra. 
From SINGAPORE to sumatra, Bangkok, Borneo, and Manilla. 
From SINGAPORE to Batavia, Macassar, Queensland, and Sydney. 


From HONG KONG to Yap, New Guinea, Townsville, Brisbane, and 
sydney. 
From SHANGHAI to Tsingtau (Kiautschou), Chefoo, and Tientsin. 


SPECIAL RATES for ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 
For Rates or PassaGE AND ALL PARTIOULARS APPLY TO— 
KELLER, WALLIS & Go., 
14, Cockspur Street, S.W., 2, King Willlam Street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton, 


OR TO THE 
PARIS AGENCY of the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD, 
2, Rue Sorlbe, 
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COMPANY’S SAILINGS to 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, ECYPT, INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, 
| | | 


AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Under Contract with His Ma. 
Services under Mail Cont 
e ® money. Special Return T: 


sty’s Government. Accelerated 
s. Reduced Rates of passage 
ets at Reduced Rates are now 

issued to INDIA, CEYLON, Bi vailable for 24 months 
from departure to arrival on return, to AUSTRALIA, also to THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
CHINA, and JAPAN, and rice rersa. Six monthly Return Tickets are also issued by the 
London Steamers for the Mediterranean, 


Steamers sail FROM LONDON, Royal Albert. Docks (Central 
P.& O. Staticny nia Ques Ganal, as follows — 


t Calcutta. 
Gibraltar, Marseilles. Egypt, Strait ‘hit 
Weekly to} Aden, and Bombay. Fortnightly to, The, Straits, China, and 
Colombo. pas 
Australasia, 
Frequently to Malta. 
FROM MARSEILLES :— 
Colombo and Australasia. 
Weekly to{Pivmouth and London. Fortnightly to{ The, Straits, China, und 
if . sf apan, 


FROM BRINDISI :— 
Colombo and Australasia. 
Fortnightly to; The Straits, China, and 


Weekly to..Port Said, Aden, and Bombay. 
Japan. 


Special Express Service: London to Port Said every week 


Special Train leaves London every Friday evening. 


Express Steamer { 


For Freight and Passage apply at the COMPANY'S OFFICES, 122, 
Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 
Freight Brokers—ESCOMBE BROS. & CO., GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, MIDDLESBROUGH, SOUTHAMPTON, and LONDON; 
Agents—ANTWERP, JOHN P. BEST & CO., Place Verte; BORDEAUX, 
THOS. TRAPP & SONS, 36, Quai des Chartrons; PARIS, HERNU PELRON 
and CO., 95, Rue des Marais. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘Peninsular, London.” 
Telephone No. 4205 Avenue, 
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BOOTH LINE 


ashes 
ROYAL | ROYAL 
MAIL MAIL 
STEAMERS. - STEAMERS. 
Ge 


Four Sailings a Month from LIVERPOOL to 


HAVRE, OPORTO, LISBON, MADEIRA, 
PARA, and MANAOS (,2*°,), 

A Monthly Sailing to Maranham, Ceard, Parnahiba, and Iquitos. 
Three Sailings a Month from New York via Barbados to Para & Manaos. 
be” Through Bookings from London and Paris via Havre. “64 
PASSACE MONEY—Fins C.aso| i ia Madeira| Pars |Mantos| Maranhem, | Iquitos 


LIVERPOOL, PENARTI i ae 
NARTH, f sings 10 | £21/25| 924 £21 £30 
LONDON, or PARIS “\tetural “| gio | fia | Sss/es| fiots| 35 | 20 


Return Tickets to Madeira, Iquitos, and Brazil, available 12 months; Lisbon, 6 months. 
Passage Money from London or Paris includes First-class Railway Ticket to Havre. 


| | Barbados |__ Para Manfios 
Single| $40 | $90 100 
| From new vork...{ingic| $40 | $99 | $100 


This line offers exceptional facilities for short trips to Portugal. Bicycles shipped as passenger’: 's 
luggage are carried free. The steamers are fitted with electric light throughout, and carry a 
those call at Havre also carry a qualified nurse. The fares include a liberal table, with “ vin 
ordinaire,” while the steamers are at ports of call as well as at sea. Tourists have time to visit it places 
of interest in the neighbourhood, and ar are allowed to break their journey at any intermediate port. 


Passengers from and to Europe are landed and embarked at Lisbon free of charge. 


Special attention is called to our Iustrated Guide— 


t= “HOLIDAY TOURS IN WESTERN EUROPE AND MADEIRA,” 
which can be had free on application to— 


cue boots. THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 
Vehwton Brtdge, 8-5, 30, JAMES) ‘STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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ABERDEEN LINE 


OF DIRECT STEAMERS. 


LONDON to PORT NATAL. 


Taking Goods and Passengers at Through Rates for 
DELAGOA BAY, BEIRA, CHINDE, AND EAST AFRICAN PORTS. 


FLEET: 
ss.“ MATABELE”| ss. “INYATI”  |s.s. ““ INYONI” 


ss. “IFAFA” ss. ““INSIZWA” | _ « 
ss. “INCHANGA” | ss. “INKOSI” [~~ INGELI” 
s.s. ILLOVO” " s.s. §4 INDUNA 9, ? Is. s. “INKONKA” 


“REGULAR SAILINGS” 
From No. 11 Shed, West India Import Dock, calling at 
Portland, and Las Palmas and Teneriffe alternately. 


These Steamers have very fine accommodation “for First and Second Class 
Passengers, and are well found in every respect. The Cabins are unusually 
spacious, are elegantly fitted up with all requisites, and are lit throughout 
with Electric Light. 


SURGEON AND STEWARDESS CARRIED. 


Passengers are specially invited to inspect the accommodation 
of these Vessels. 


For Freight or passage apply to the Owners— 


J. T. RENNIE, SON, & 60., 


4, East India Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


J. T. RENNIE & SON, 48, Marisohal Street, ABERDEEN. 
J. T. RENNIE & SONS, DURBAN. 
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Austrian Lloyd's Steam Navigation Co. 


UNDER MAIL CONTRACT WITH THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Lines in Operation. 
a omeay pcraees @ year, calling at Port Said, Suez, Aden, 


TRIESTE-KOBE.—15 voyages a year. calling at Fiume, Port Said, Suez, Aden, 
chi (3 times), Bombay (10 times), Colombo (15 times), Penang (12 times), 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai (8 times), Yokohama, and Kobe. 


TRIESTE-CALGUTTA.—15 voyages a year, calling at Fiume, Port Said, Sues, 


en, 
Calcutta. 


TRIESTE-DURBAN.—6 voyages a year, calling at Fiume, Brindisi, Port Said, 
Suez, Aden, Mom! anzibar, Beira, Delagoa Bay (Lorenzo Marquez), 
and Dar 


Mail Services in Operation. 
Departures from Trieste. 


Trieste-Brindisi-Alexandria (connecting with Syria-Caramania and Cyprus). 
tarleste Brindisi-Corfi-Patras-Alexandria-Syria-Caramania as far as Oon- 
stant le. 


Trieste-Brindisi-Constantinople, via Oorfi, Patras, and Pyrsus (connecting with 
the Danube and Black Sea Ports). 


Trieste-Smyrna, via Corfi and Ionian ports, 
Trieste-Smyrna-Constantinople, via Corfi and Ionian ports. 
Trieste-Salonica-Constantinople, via principal Thessalian and Candia ports. 
Trieste-Lussinpiccolo-Pola-Zara-Spalato-Gravosa (Ragusa) and Cattaro. 
Trieste to Dalmatia, calling at the principal ports, 
Trieste-Venice. 
Venice to Trieste. 

Frequent departures to and from Venice from May to September. 


Eight voyages a year (cargo boat) to Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio Janeiro, and Santos. 
All principal Black Sea ports are connected by local lines starting from Constantinople. 


For information respecting dates of sailings, passages, etc., apply 
to the COMMERCIAL DIRECTOR, “Passenger Department,” 
AUSTRIAN LLOYD'S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, or to 
the Agents of the Company. 


Head Oftice :—TRIESTE--Austrian Licyd’s Bulldings. 
Vienna Office :—1. Frelsinger Gasse, 6. 
Brindisi Agent—O. NERVEGNA. 
London Agents :—Messrs. HICKIE, BORMAN, & Co., 22, Billiter 
Street, E.C.; 14, Waterloo Place, S.W. : 


arachi (18 times), Bombay (6 times), Colombo, Rangoon (12 times), and 
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THE EASTERN & AUSTRALIAN 
STEAMSHIP Go. LTD. 


MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN 


AUSTRALIA, 


CHINA and JAPAN, 
Via HONG KONG. 


THE E.& re Line ios a connecting Link for Round- 
the-World Passengers desiring to travel from 
Australia to pila or vice versa, via \ China and Japan. 


The Steamers of the Eastern and Australian Line sail from SYDNEY, along the 
thence the Coast to Thursday Island and Port Darwin, into the Celebes Sea, 
ence through the beauties of the Straits of Basilian and the Philij lippines to Hon; 
Kong. After a short stay at Hong Kong, they proceed through the world-fame 
Inland Sea of Japan to Kobe. 


The Steamers are fitted with Electric Light, They also have Cold Storage, ensuring 


Fresh Provisions throughout the voyage. Experienced Surgeons and Stewardesses 
are carried. 


Ct ane Steamers are never out of sight of land for more than forty-eight hours at a 
strete! 


me track lies through some of the most beautiful and picturesque scenery to be 
experienced on any sea voyage in the world. 
AGENTS :— 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide.. .. .. GiBBS, BricHT & Co. 
Hong Kong... .. .. -- -- +» ee ee GiBB, LivincsTton & Co, 
Yokohama and Kobe .. .. .. 2 CornEs & Co. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, Whittington Avenue, London, E.C, 


Through Booking arrangements are in force with the following Companies :— 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL. CANADIAN PACIFIC. MESSAGERIES MARITIMES. 
QRIEWT PAGIFIO LINE. PACIFIO MAIL. NORTH GREMAN LLOYD. 
NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO. OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL. 


“Round-the-World ” Tickets, including this Company’s Route, are issued by 
THOS. COOK & SON, and the usual Passenger Agencies. 
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“ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY MAIL SERVICE TO 


Australia, New Zealand. 
and Tasmania. 


CALLING AT GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, ECYPT, Ano COLOMBO. 


Tons, Tons, Ton: 
AUSTRAL 6624| ORIENT ... ... ... ... 5365 | ORTONA (twin screw)... 794 
OMRAH (twin screw) .... 8291 | ORIZABA... ss 6297 |OROYA «1. ave vse + 629 
OPHIR (twin screw) ... 6910] ORMUZ ... »- 6387] ORUBA ee ee oe 585 


ORONTES (twin screw) 9023, 


Managers: F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Offices: FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON. 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm, 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., orthe Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 8t., 8. W 


BRADSHAW’S 
FOREIGN PHRASE BOOKS. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN. ENGLISH-SPANISH. 
ENGLISH-FRENCH. ENGLISH-ITALIAN. 


BOUND IN RED CLOTH, ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Bradshaw's Guide Offices:_LONDON, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C.; MANCHESTER, ALBERT SQUARE. 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. LIMITED, PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


WASHING B00 KS FOR FAMILIES, LADIES, 
OR GENTLEMEN. 
With Double Check Perforated Lists for 26 Weeks. 
Printed In English; with Counterfoils in French, German, or Itallan. 


Price Sixpence, kYPwost Free. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE, 59, Fleet St. 1 London, E.C. 
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St. Ermins Hotel, 


St. James’ Park, Westminster, 
LONDON. 


DF IRIE 


~ BY Va 5 AP) 


Accommodation for a Thousand Guests, . . 
. . « In the Keart of Everything. 


Fa AIA ASA KE FA FFA FAFA FA FAFA FAFGS 


ps Magnificent New Hotel lies in a very quiet position in the most 
accessible part of London, near the Shopping Centres and Theatres, 
within five minutes of Charing Cross and Victoria Stations. 


There are TWO LARGE DINING HALLS and a unique LOUNGE, 
where a BAND plays every Afternoon and Evening. 


Single Bedrooms from 5s. to 9s. $ Inclusive of 
Double Bedrooms from 8s. to 15s. % Attendance and Bath. 
Suites of Rooms and Private Bathrooms at proportionate terms. 

|Breakfast, 3s.; Luncheon, 3s.; Dinner. 4s. 

En Pension from 12s. per day. 
ary DTI BF TF FFF FS 
Situated between Buckingham Palace, Westminster Abbey, 

es and the Houses of Parliament. 


Pe ee ead seeeennnnweeenenneeeeee weeeeee 


" Telegrams : “ERMINITES, LONDON.” W. EHRENTRAUT, General 1” 
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Royal Palace Hote 


KENSINGTON, W. 


Occupies the most charming position in London, overlooking Hyde Park. 


The Finest Suite of Public Rooms in the Metropoli 


380 ROOMS. : 


Electric Light throughout. 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS TO ALL FLOORS 


TABLE D’/HOTE BREAKFAST, 8to10.... .. .. .. .. .. 3/+ 


LUNCHEON, 1 to 2-30 .. .. ta Ty Boe ae “Af 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 6-30 to IT pene te ee A 
Separate Tables, open to non ceanlacn ts. 
RECHE) RCHE DINNERS A LA CARTE. 


THE “ROYAL PALACE” ORCHESTR, 


Plays every day from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


Suites of Apartments with Private Bath Rooms 
MODERATE TARIFF COMBINED WITH EXCELLENCE. ° 
BRPENSION TERMS from,|10/6 per Dal 

1 


HOTEL LIST. 


LONDON—Continued. 


| BAILEYS 
HOTEL 


GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


The New Lounge is one of the finest in 
London. Self contained Suites. Pleasant Private 
Garden. 


“The most comfortable Hotel in London.” 


OUTH KENSINGT 
HOTEL 


QUEEN’S GATE TERRACE, S.W. 


Noted for its Comfort and Convenience. 


— 


“One of the most fashionable Hotels, in, London,” 
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LONDON. 


Tue HOTEL TUDO 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


Under Entirely New Managemen 


Eight minutes’ Cab from the Terminus of the London & North Western, Midland, Great 
Northern, Great Western, and London Brighton & South Coast Railways. 
CLOSE TO OXFORD anos AND TOTTENHAM OOURT ROAD. ‘BUSES PASS THE DOOR TO ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 
FEW DOORS FROM THE TUBE RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND BELLS IN EVERY ROOM. ELEVATORS TO ALL FLOORS. ! 
NEARLY 200 FIREPROOF APARTMENTS. yok 
MosT MODERATE CHARGES. 


No Obarge for Attendance, Restaurant for Non-Residents, A convenient centre for Tourists, and 
uated in the midst of the Weet End Shops and Theatres. Tariff and information given on applic 


I. MONTAGUE HAYDEN, Secretary and Mas 
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BRIGHTON. 


"© COUNTY HOTEL. 


A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AT VERY MODERATE CHARGES. 


BeoRoom, BATH, TABLE D'HOTE BREAKFAST, AND ATTENDANCE, 4/6. TABLE O'HOTE DINNER, 2/6. 
Newly furnished by Maple & Co. after extensive structural alterations and additions, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 


Dining Hall 35 by 22. Lounge and Writing Room. Accommodation for 60 Visitors. 


This Hotel ia eusinently adapted to those returning to England, the salubrity of Brighton beiug well kuown, 
C 0 U N TY H OT E L (Late Devonshire House) 
HE 3 ST. JAMES STREET (Facing the Sea). 


BONDON. 


= OPERA HOTEL. 


SINGLE BEDROOMS, 2/6. DOUBLE BEDROOMS, 4/6. 


No charge for attendance, baths, or light. 
Refurnished by Maple & Co. Electric Light in every room. Night Attendant. 


This Hotel is centrally situate either for business or pleasure, and within a short distance of the Principal Railway 
Termini of London. 


ve OPERA HOTE L, BOW STREET, TRAM, 1O0BON, Wc, 


Both Hotels under personal supervision of the Proprietor, 


WwitD’s 


EMPERANCE HOTELS 


30 to 40. LUDGATE HILL, LTo. 
70 & 71, EUSTON SQUARE, 


BOTH HOUSES CENTRAL FOR 


USINE:SS é& PLEASURE 


HOME COMFORTS, CLEANLINESS, AND QUIET. 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
12, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHOUT, E.C., 
O°CUFIES very convenient and oon sare emu of rivesroon Seer ad, Rearare, bing Sunes 
will be found except! convenient by those or leaving London by steamer. 
‘The ba hag is noted among pe qciteer| Houses for its spacious and convenient Public Rooms, compris! 
gpicne Nan MS, Kalographio edaress, * Uaterior “Tao mga Tan ‘RAN on tpplicstioe “Wight Porter 
ene ee CHATELEN'& BONS, Preprictors 


TR 
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“THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR 
BUROPEAN EXPRESS TRAIN COMPANY. 


HOTELS. 


MONTE CARLO—The Riviera Palace. ™ "ime." 
CAIRO i GQhézireh Palace. 8 “1ii001 Meade = 
Shepheard’s Hotel. ™ “f%.°.ia¢ "" 
NICE—The Riviera Palace Hotel. “Oar? ee 
PARIS—The Elysée Palace Hotei. Be he mot re eee 
PARIS-MEUDON—Pavillon de Beilevue. me Magee bs 

MARSEILLES—Hotel Terminus and Buffet. 


THERAPIA—The e Bespherus Summer Paiace. 
x Resort of the Corps Diplomatique. 


LISBON—The Avenida Palace. "=™"¥2.sz0% rohan 
CONSTANTINOPLE—The Pera Palace.” i:iicten 
The Royal Palace Hotel. “wie 7fuir* 
OSTEND(The Hotel de la Plage. ™?" “tout 
BRINDISI—The @rand Hetei International. 23" eR guay. 
ARDENNES— The ) Royal Chateau d’Ardenne. 
midst of 


& Park of 10,000 acres. 


ABBAZIA—Hotel Stephanie & Villas “722s 
ISMAILIA—Hotei Victoria, "°° “3.288 T iM ca. 
BORDEAUX (St. Jean)—Terminus Hotel & Buffet. 


Plans and Torltis of all the above Hotels can ni be 56 seen, and: “fall particulars obtained, 
le Rooms may “iret serve ea cities et Letter or by Telegram 


HOTEL BUREAU .° SLEEPING GAR C0, a 
Dee 20, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, SW, 


where all eeavel Tickets may pee obtained and travel eccpfumiodation, be reserv ea’ 
tal Traveller,” the Company's Official Guide, post free on 
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AIX- LA-CHAPELLE. 


OF THE HICHEST RENOWN. ENTIRELY COMFORTABLE. 
IN BEST POSITION. FIXED PRICES. 


‘““NUELLENS HOTEL” 


OPPOSITE THE ELISENBRUNNEN. 
COMPLETELY RENOVATED. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 
(AACHEN). 


‘Under same management and in conjunction with 3 Bath Hotels and Dépendances— 


“*KAISERBAD HOTEL,” “ NEUBAD HOTEL,” & “‘ QUIRINUSBAD HOTEL.” 


Rooms from 3 marks, and in dépendance from 2 marks. 


Pension, including rooms, from $ marks, and in dépendance from 44 marks. 


PENSION RATES LIFT. Extraet from 13th edition of 
. . . % ray's Handbook" — 

FOR Electric Light. Central Heating. ‘This hotels in the best 

situation, is recommended as 


KUR GUESTS. Large Garden. capital!” 


HoTEL GRAND MONARQUE 


Magnificent Hotel. Most elegantly furnished. Patronised by the best 
English and American Society. Select and quiet. 
Telegrams: MONARCH, Aachen, A. WELCHERT, for many years Director of Nuellens Hotel. 


AJACCIO— (island of Corsica). 


GRAND HOTEL A AJACCIO et CONTINENTAL 


YNgvE POSITION. Full South, on the slope of Salario Hill. 180 airy, 
luxuriously furnished Rooms and Sitting Rooms. U nsurpaseed. Splendid view 
from every floor of the whole Bay. Large Sunny Lounging-Hall; vast Public 
rooms and Ladies’ Drawing Room; Select Library; all with South aspect. 
Extensive English Garden and Park of 2,000 met. circumference. Perfect drainage 
and newest Sanitary arrangements. Omnibus and Boat meet Train and Steamers. 
Pavillon “ Ariadne” on the Barbicaja Sea-shore. Afternoon Tea and Refreshments. 
Sea Baths, TH. HOFER-YASSALI, Proprietor, 
at 


| 
I 
i 
; 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


HOTEL MESSMER. 


Highly-reputed FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, with Dependences, 


“VILLA WILHELMA”’ and ‘‘ VILLA HELENA,”’ 
In prominent superior position, facing the Conversation House. 
SURROUNDED BY EXTENSIVE PARK GROUNDS. 
Covered Restaurant Terrace overlooking the Kurgarten and Promenade. 

180 Rooms. 80 Balconies. Apartments with Bath. Table d’Hote at separate Tables. 
HYDRAULIC LIFT. BATHS. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
PERFECT SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. STEAM HEATING. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


HOTEL D’ ANGLETERRE. 


IGHLY-REPUTED and well-patronized first-class family Hotel, combining 
every modern comfort. with reasonable terms. _ Beoutiful situation in the most elegant part of 
Baden, at the entrance of the Lichtenthal Avenue, facing Promenade, Theatre, and Conversation 
House. Splended new Public Rooms, Central hot-water heating. Electric Light. Apartments with 
Bath. Lift. Large Garden. Covered Restaurant Terraces (Winter Garden), 


Perfect Sanitation. Pension Arrangements. Open all the year. 


Proprietor: ADOLF DURINGER, formerly Mena House, Cairo. 


Branch House: Hotel des Ambassadeurs, Mentone. 


BARCELONA: 


FALCON HOTEL anp CENTRAL 


Beautiful situation in the RAMBL. 
Fst CLASS FAMILY HOTEL with every modern comfort, Table d’Héte. -  iissincecak 
Coffee, Reading, and Bath Rooms. Electric Light. Perfectly healthy and quiet, All 
principal languages spoken, ulic Lift. Moderate terms, Arrangements made for s 
» olonged stay. Interpreters and Special Omnibuses of the Hotelat every Train, 
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BARCELONA. 


BRAN HOTEL COLON 


Beautifully situated in the Plaza de Catalufia and 
Paseo de Gracia. 


BUILT ON THE LATEST MODERN PRINCIPLES. 
PERFECT SANITATION. 


-) Apartments with Bathroom, W.C., and comfortably-furnished Double’ and 
Single Bedrooms at Moderate Prices. 


ELECTRIC LIFT, LIGHT, AND HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Hot and Cold Water to every Room. Dark Room for Photography. 


“ CONCERTS By THE HOTEL ORCHESTRA. 
A. VILASECA, Proprietor. 


SE 
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Ronda San Pedro, 35 sis-—BARCELONA. 


RESTAURANT 
(AMBOS MUNDOS). ' 
Prst CLASS ESTABLISHMENT at the centre of the Town. Specially built and 
furnished for Hotel. All the rooms being situated on the first floor and at the entresol, \ 
with view on the street, have all the comfort of a Grand Hotel for Moderate charges. Only H 
French Establishment. From 7 fr. 50 0. per day, everything included. Electric Lift. 


Interpreters at the disposal of Tourists. Omnibus at the arrival of Trains and Steamers, 2 
WICENTE SAURI, Proprietor. 


BASLE. 


BASL “SCHWEIZERHOF: | 


Near the Central Station. First-class House, best position, with 
every modern comfort. 
CENTRAL HEATING, CARDEN, TERRACE, RESTAURANT, AUTO-CARAGE. 
E, Goetzinger, Proprietor. 


BASLE. HOTEL NATIONAL. 


OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL STATION. 
House for Families. — Renowned Cuisine. 
Electric Light. Central Steam Heating. Restaurant on the Terrace. Lift. : 


ws THREE KINGS HOTEL. 


HOTEL WiIicTORIA. 


OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION. 
First Class House with ewery modern comfort. 
Mostly frequented by English and American Families. 
» RECOMMENDED BY THE TRAVEL EDITOR OF “‘THE QUEEN.” 
BATHS, uirt. ELECTRIC LIGHT. e ¥..O8FO, Proprietor. 
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BERLIN. 


CONTINENTAL-HOTEL 


Opposite the Railway Station “ Friedrichstrasse,” 
QUIET position though MOST centraL. BERLIN 
FIRST CLASS HOUSE, recently thoroughly renovated and provided 
with all modern improvements. Perfect sanitation. Many private Bath. 
Dressing Rooms. Splendid American Elevators might service) | Beautiful 
ion and Reading Rooms. Exquisitely decorated RESTAURANT 


for ite excellent French Cuisine and ae and good, Collar. eaaties 


Near the Station 
Friedrichstrasse, 
Next Unter dea 


— —— Linden. 
Fro Back Rooms wi w on the Garden). Apartments 
connected with Bath and Toilet Rooms. 


BERNERHOF HOTEL. 


THs BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT is the most 

f Reese ‘and the best situated in the Town, only two minutes’ walk from the Station, and close to 

the House of Parliament. It is surrounded by a beautiful garden, with a large terrace, and commands 

a full view of the Alps. “Its superior interior arrangements, the comfort of its Private Apartments, 
Public Parlours, Resding Saloon, etc., make it 


The Most Desirable Residence for English Familles and Single Travellers. 
REDUCED PRICES FOR PROTRACTED STAYS AND IN WINTER SEASON. 
LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


BOLOGNA. 
GRAND HOTEL BRUN, 


J. F. FRANK, Proprietor. 


FIRST CLASS, In the fine old Palace of Malvasia. Reading Room, supplied with the Tines and other 
rincipal papers, Smoking Room. Lift. Jenning’s Sanitary arrangement Central Steam Heating. Electric 


ym on each floor. Moderate Personal Superintendeuce of the Proprietor. English Church 
fatvice (BP. “onin } in the Chapel of the Hotel daring during March, ch, April ‘May, and 15th September to end of November. Illus 
free of the best, stopping\ place for (day excursions to Ravenn«, 


{rated Gruide of Bologna forwarded 
“Export of Mr. Frank's own Wines. Branch House: Station Buffet, Bologn:. 
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BONN (Rhine). 


Grand Hotel Royal. 


S'TUATION WITHOUT EQUAL, facing the Rhine, Seven Mountains, 

and Landing Pier. Extensive English Garden OVERLOOKING 
THE RHINE VALLEY as far as Remagen. First-class French Cooking. 
Wholesale Wine Merchant. Advantageous arrangements for prolonged 
sojourn. 


LIFT. STEAM HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
F. C. EILSENMENGER, Manager. 


BRUSSELS. 


Tab 


GRAND HOTEL 


BRUSSELS. 


RESTAURANT. LARGE CAFE. 
Splendid American Bar & Grill Room attached to the Hotel. 


Railway Office in the Hotel, where Tickets can be taken and Luggage registered 
to all parts. 
POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. OMNIBUS TO EYERY TRAIN. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ GRANOTEL-BRUSSELS.” 


HOTEL p EUROPE povace. 


x FIRST-CLASS FAMILY) HOTEL. 
“ated in the most fashionable and healthicst part of Brussels. All modern improvements. Renowned 
Cooking and Wines. Moilerate Cuarges, Ls. WESSIAEN. Proprietress< 
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BUDAPEST. 


BUDAPHEST. 


“HOTEL JAGERHORN” 


FIRST CLASS HOUSE, elegantly furnished; fashionable 
comfort. Best situation. Rooms from fi. 1.20 upward. 
FRANCIS KOMMER, Proprietor. 


CAIRO. 


SHEPHEARD'’S HOTEL 


THE PREMIER HOTEL IN EGYPT. 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Patronised by Imperial and Royal Families. 
BEST SITUATION. 
Hygienic and Sanitary Arrangements on the most recent systems. 


GHEZIREH PALACE HOTEL 


Formerly the Palace of the Khedive, Ismail Pasha. 


Transformed into the MOST COMFORTABLE and LUXURIOUS HOTEL in the WORLD, 


TWELVE MINUTES FROM CAIRO STATION. 


This Hotel combines the maximum of Luxury with 
the minimum of Price. 
CHARLES BAEHLER, General Manager. 


KHARTOUM. 
RAND HOTEL, “tess srustoxn 
= _ KHARTOUM. 


An Agent of Messrs. Cook and Sons resides in the Hotel. 

PASSENGERS BY TRAINS FROM THE NORTH ARE SPEEDILY CONVEYED TO THE HOTEL. 
The Hotel accommodates 40 or 50 guests, and is handsomely furnished 
throughout by Messrs. Waring, of London. 

IT IS SURROUNDED BY A PINE GARDEN OF PALM AND LEMON GROVES. 
(LOSE TO THE POLO GROUND, RACECOURSE, & CLUB,, TERMS MODERATE 

General Manager, L. HERRLING, 
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CANNES. 


GRAND HOTEL du PAVILLON 


CANNES. WEST END, near CHRIST CHURCH. 


THIS RENOWNED FIRST CLASS HOUSE, entirely renewed and refurnished, 

now with Lift. Electric Light throughout. New Hall and Winter Garden. 
Baths, Caloriferes, acc. Best and Sons’ regular declaration. Full South, splendid 
view of Sea and Esterel Mountains, Beautiful Garden. Best plome for Winter. 
Terms and Pension most reasonable. (Tariff on application). 


Kept and Directed by P. BORGO, formerly of the Europe, Turin, 
CARLSBAD. 


ANGER’S HOTEL, 


This FIRST-CLASS HOTEL offers special comfort to English and 
American Travellers. 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND. 


Charges Moderate. English and American Newspapers. First Class 
Restaurant. Coffee Room and American Bar. 


OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS. 
FRANCOIS ANGER. 


CASSEL—Wilhelmshihe. 
GRAND HOTEL ...frecitine 
WILHELMSHOHE, :2:::. 


| A most Select and delightful Summer Resort. | 


REBUILT IN 1902 WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 


Magnificent location in centre of Park and opposite the Royal baste 
Pure, Bracing Air. Dally Goncerts. Lawn Tennis, etc. 
Telegrams—GRAND HOTEL, Wilhelmshdhe. 
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COLOGNE. 


Hotel du Nord 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. Between the Cathedral and the Rhine. 
TABLE @HOTE at 1 and 6 p.m. 


TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFIOES IN THE HOTEL. 
ENGLISH CHURCH FROM JUNE 15th 1879. 


Hydraulic Lift. 


“Neem DHE KOLNER HOF. <o2.72::. 


ONLY FIRST OLASS HOTEL opposite the Principal Entrance to the Oentral Railway 
Station. Splendid new Building furnished with every modern comfort, Rooms, including 

Light, Heating, and attendance, from Mk, 2.50 upward, Excellent Restanrant. Terrace with 

view on the Cathedral. M. AUER, Manager. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


yas First Olass Hotel is beautifully situated on the Heumarkt, onposite the new Monument 

of King Frederic William the Third, near the Landing Place of the Rhine Steamers, the 
Cathedral, and Railway Station,in centre of the Town. Electric Light. Lift. Caloriftres in 
Winter. Parloursfrom 2 marks upward. Ladies’ Drawing Room, Reading and Smoking Room. 
Gold and warm baths. Foreign papers. Excellent cooking, choice Wines. Omnibus at atation. 
Table d’hote at 1 and 6 o'clock. 


My GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, distilled strictly according to the 
original recipe of the inventor, my ancestor, was distinguished with prize- 
medals or diplomas at the Ex’ ions of all nations, in London 1862, Oporto 1865, Cordoba 1871, 
Vienna 1873, Santiago (Chili) 1875, Philadelphia 1876, Cape Town 1877, Sydney 1879, 
Melbourne 1880, Boston 1883, Calcutta 1884, Adelaide 1887, Melbourne 1888-89, Kingston 
ee ae ee 1893, Hobart (Tasmania) 1895, Brisbane 1897, Guatemala 1898. 
and in Paris 1 . —< 


BY THE 
KNOWN IN LAWFULLY 
ALL PARTS OF REGISTERED 
LABEL HERE 
THE WORLD pte 


FTONRANN MARIA FARINA, 
‘ Julich Place No. 4, Cologne o/Rhine. 
Patented Purveyor to H.M. Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of Ind 
and to most of the Imperial.and Royal Dowrtas 
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COPENHAGEN. 


HOTEL KONGEN AF DENMARK. 


THIS FIRST CLASS HOTEL, 
Much frequented by the highest class of English and 
American Travellers affords first-rate sccommoda- 
tion for families and single gentlemen. Splendid 
situation close to the Boyal Palace, overlooking the 
King’s Square. Excellent Table d'Hote. Private 
Dinners. Best Attendance. Reading Room, and 
Ladies’ Room. Hot Baths. Lift. , 
English, French, German, and American Newspapers 

All Languages Spoken. 

MODERATE CHARGESB. 

Vienna Coffee House. Omnibus at the Station. Latest Sanitary Arrangements. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. R. KLIIM, Manager. 


HOTEL DAGMAR, ‘orensaacn. v. 


Fmst CLASS HOTEL. 75 elegantly furnished Rooms with all modern comfort. 
Beautiful large Restaurant and Oafé. Reading and Conversation Rooms. Situation: most 
fashionable part of Copenhagen, overlooking the Boulevard. Bzcallent French Cooking. All 
languages,spoken, Latest Sanitary Arrangements. Electric Light. 

JULIUS NIHLSHN, Proprietor. 


DUSSELDORF. 


PARK HOTEL 


Beautiful new modern Hotel, with numerous 
private Bath Rooms, Balconies, &c. . 
OPENED APRIL, 1902. 
Very select and quiet location facing the Park. 
HIGHEST PATRONAGE. 
T-legrams: “ PARKHOTEL, DUSSELDORF.” Director: A, MULLER, 


4 
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ems. HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE ("a2 


LEADING FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 


IN BEST AND CHARMING SITUATION OF EMS. 
Principally frequented by English visitors; opposite the Royal Baths, and close to an Inhaling Institution. 
Own large shady Garden (where meals can be served) oppoeite the Hotel and in connection with the Cur-Park. 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet Grounds within a3 minutes walk. Reading, Music, Smoking, and fine Dining Rooms 
Lift. Electric Light in every Room. Perfect Sanitary arrangements and good Ventilation, 
OMNIBUS MEETS ALL TRAINS. 
Apply for English Illustrated Prospectus, with Guide to Ems and Neighbourhood, to the Proprietor, 


=. SOoOHnMiItTT. 


EMSs: HOTELS FOUR SEASONS 
and ve LEUROPE. 


OWN THERMAL SPRINGS, BATHS, AND INDOOR INHALING INSTITUTION. 
First-class Eistablishment. 
Electric Light. Lift. Every modern comfort. Most convenient situation. 
Strictly moderate charges and Pension throughout the Season. 
OMNIBUS STATION. 

LEON GRAEF, formerly at the Sohwelzerhof, Lucerne. 


ae 


In FRANKFORT. 


Apartments with 
Private Baths. 


RESTAURANT 
with Garden-Terrace. 


oer Lice! 


a * AMERICAN BAR 
‘Aavisory Directors: CESAR RITZ ana OTTO HILLENGASS, 
Manager: GEORGES GOTTLOB. 
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FRANKFURT A. M. 


ENGLISCHER HOF 


(Hotel d’Angleterre). 


Of World-Wide Reputation. 


1902. ENTIRELY RENOVATED. 1902. 


Private Bath Rooms. 
FAVOURITE RESIDENCE OF HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
Picturesque Situation amidst Fashionable Shops, Theatres, &c. 
UNRIVALLED CUISINE. 


Rooms 4 MARK UPWARDS, INCLUDING LIGHT AND ATTENDANCE. 


Managed by the Proprietor, H. SCHLENK. 


Frankfort-on-Main. 


HOTEL de RUSSIE 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. Opposite the Central Railway Station. 
Proprietor: CHARLES FRANK. 
GENEVA. 


GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE ET CONTINENTAL 


Opposite the Lending Pieter of Frees ert "Bier view ae Ment: hes ants Heating and every 
modern comfort. Moderate Prices. V. ERNENS, new Proprtet 


Y-LERESCHE & SONS, 


GOLAY SONS. and STAHL, Successors. 


QUAI_DES BERGUES. Established 1833. 
Manufacturers of Watche, gs And. Jewelry. Dealers in Diamonds 


a reci 
Branch House te Pari gous pus SE LA PAIX. 
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GENOA. 
HOTEL LONDRES. 


Telegraphic Address: ** LONHOTEL.” 
FIRST CLASS, opposite the Central Station and close by the Landing Pier. 
Rallway Booking Office, Luggage Registered, Luggage stored without any charge. 
No extra charge for light and attendance. FEDERIOO FIORONI. 
Branch House: Hotel Belle Vue, San Remo. Modern built, fire-proof. 


“ra HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


NEW. - FIRST CLASS. 

CLOSE TO COOK’S AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD’S OFFICES. 
LARGE GARDEN ON THE FOURTH FLOOR OVERLOOKING 
THE SEA. 

Quiet Rooms with Dressing-room and running water, American or European plan 
for transient guests. Tariff posted in each Room. Railway Booking Office in 
the Hotel, MELANO BROTHERS, Proprietors, 
Summer Season; GRAND HOTEL -Baths of Montecatini-near Florence. 
SULPHUR—CHLORINE—SALINE WATERS. 


GIBRALTAR. 


GIBRALTAR. 


THE HOTEL CECIL 


First Class in every respect. The only expressly constructed Hotel in Gibraltar. 
Highly recommended. Perfect Sanitation. Telegrams: ‘Cecil, Gibraltar.” 


HANOVER-—See next page. 
HOMBURG. 


HOTEL BELLE VUE, 


Facing the Kurgarden, First-class in every respect. Latest Sanitary improvements. 


HYDRAULIC LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. BATHS IN-DOORS. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR A PROLONGED STAY. 
Central Steam Heating. Ww. FISCHER, Proprietor. 
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HANOVER. 


HOTEL ROYAL. 


One of the most homelike First-Class Houses in Germany. 
OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION. 


Since Ist of December entirely renewed. 


MAGNIFICENT ENTRANCE HALL, 


With luxurious Parlours and every modern comfort. 


COOKING and WINES ACKNOWLEDGED the BEST in NORTHERN GERMANY. 


Rooms from 3 Marks upward, including Light and Attendance. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MADE DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 
CHRISTIAN KASTEN, sole Proprietor. 


‘INNSBRUCK. eae | 


IN NSBRUCK is especially recommended by Prof. Dr. Jaccond, of Paris, | 
for beneficial effects of its climate on weak constitutions 
poth in Summer and Winter. It has a renowned University, and offers great 
educational advantages. Splendid Skating in Winter. Turkish, Vapour, and 
Salt Swimming Baths. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Especially saislaestaay by the Travel Editor 
“The Queen.” 

First-class Siler near the Station. 

S Over 150 Elegantly-furnished Rooms. 
READING, SMOKING, RETIRING ROOMS. 

BATHS. FINE GARDEN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 
Special arrangements for protracted stay, 


and extremely moderate Pension. 
Winter Terms. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CARL (LANDSEE, Proprietor. 
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INNSBRUCH—Continued. 


Hotel Goldene Sonne 


(GOLDEN SUN), 
Opposite the Station. 


FIRST CLASS HovTsEL. 


Renowned for Its superior Culsine and Wine. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. STEAM HEATING. 
SPLENDID DINING ROOM. VERANDAH & GARDEN. 


“ Restaurateur” of the South Railway Station. 
CARL BEER, PROPRIETOR. 


-_KHARTOUM—See page 475. 
LISBON. 


LISBOR. 


GRAND HOTEL CENTRAL 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 

Magnificent view. Immediately facing the Tagus. Recently re-decorated 
and furnished with special regard to family accommodation. 
Excellent French Cuisine and extensive stock of carefully selected wines, 
DARK ROOM FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS FULLY FITTED UP. 

LIFT. — HOT AND COLD BATHS — DRAWING, READING, AND 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 

Prices Moderate. All Languages Spoken. Pension if desired. 
EMIL KIECHLE, Manager. 


LUCERNE. 
ST- GOTTHARD HOTEL TERMINUS 


OPPOSITE the Railway Station and Steamboat Landing Places (no Omnibus necessary), and 
next to the General Post and Telegraph Office, 250 Beds, from 3 francs upward (including 
lightand attendance). Reading, Billiard, Music, and Private Saloons, Open all the year, Hydraulic 
Lift and Electric Light in all the Rooms, GD. CAFE RESTAURANT. 
J. DOPFNER, Proprietor. 
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LUCERNE. 


Gd. Hotel National, 


1st CLASS. 
OPEN THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND. 


HOTELdes BALANCES, 
BELLEVUE. 


Delightfully situated between the old wooden bridges; most quiet. 
Many batoonles with magnificent view on the Lake and Mountains. 
Electric Light in all Bedrooms. — Perfect Sanitation. 
Central Heating. Laiftt. 

Renowned for its comfort and good Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 

AD. ZAHRINGER, Proprietor. 
Recommended by the Travel Editor of ‘‘ The Queen.” 


HOTEL VICTORIA. : 


ODERN-BUILT HOTEL, on the new Boulevard Pilatus. Most quiet 
and central position. Electric Light and Warm Water Heating throughout. Lift. Baths. 
Fine Restaurant with Open Terrace. Open all the year, Pension arrangements. 


ALB. RIEDWEG, Proprietor. 


LUCERNE. 


HOTEL MONOPOL « METROPOLE 


MOST MODERN ESTABLISHED HOUSE. 
Opposite the Way Out from the Station, the Landing Stage of Steamers, the Post and Telegraph Offices. 
J.G. ZINGG, Manager. | 
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LYONS. 
“es LYONS. | can fore, won, 
The Leading Hotel. 


GRAND HOTEL 


QUITE MODERN. 
| 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


J. DUFOUR, 
Formerly at HOTEL BERNASCON, AIX-LES-BAINS. 


LEIPSIC. 


HOTEL HAUFFE 


Admirably situated FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
On the Promenades, near the Stations. 
Elevator. Electric Light in every Room. Charges moderate. 
ED. WELLER, Propriet 


Or. 
Hotels NATIONAL, GYGNE, LORIUS, Montreux. 
Branch Hoses {ota BRUN. Bologna. 
Hotel GRAND BRETAGNE, Nloe. 


2 
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MADEIRA. 


mapere®: JONES’ BELLA VISTA HOTEL. | 


JFUGEST AITUATION IN THE IBLAND. 150 fect above Sea level. Balconies 230 feet long, 
splendid view of See, Mountains, aud Valley. The only Hotel with three acres of Level Ganon 
Tennis Court; Drawing and Billiard Rooms; 50 Bed Rooms. Electric Light throughout. ities poe for 
Freel oeaycaarDeh nave te Does Soa 

ea] » Lone lay wi inion: Birmi Tel “drone ane 
Madeira, Codes “A.B C." and Unicode. sept EUGENE eT ‘Propr.” i 


MENTONE. 


HOTEL de BELLE-VUE 


The Hotel occupies a perfect situation in the East Bay 
of Mentone, bordering the Italian Frontier. 


Standing high (250 feet above the sea) in its own grounds, which 

occupy the entire hillside down to the sea shore, In the midst of 

palm, banana, orange, olive, and lemon trees, it commands extensive 

and uninterrupted views over the French and Itailan coast line. 
The “Clientele” of the Hotel is principally English. 

It has been honoured several times, and recently, with the visit of English Royalty 
Cuisime ome of the best om the Coast. 
TABLE d’HOTE—SEPARATE TABLES. LUNCH 11 to 1. DINNER 7.30. 
PERFECT SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Vestibule, southern exposure—one of the largest and the cosiest on 
the Riviera. _ Terms moderate. 


J. L. CHURCHMAN, Proprietor, formerly Manager of the 
Hotels de l’Ermitage and Costebelle at Hyeres. 


HOTEL DE TURIN cr BEAU SEJOUR. 


LEVATED POSITION, FULL SOUTH, with large Garden. Very central, close to the 

Pa mn Cattrch, ost Otc snd Promenades. ‘i Sulee and sheltered "Recommended for ite 

q », careful at lance. ining ane ra win; ms, southern exposure. 
Smoking, Billiard, and Bath Rooms. Lift, Electric Light in very Room, 


J ‘WURTH, Proprietor. Branch House: HOTEL BEAU-SITE, INTERLAKEN. 
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MERAN. 


MERAN . 


The finest Resort of South-Tirol for Autumn, Winter, and Spring. 


HoTEL ERZHERZ0G JOHANN. 


‘@8”- FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOUSE. “@@ 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
‘UV3A 3HL T1v N3dO 


INEST HOUSE with every modern comfort. In best position near the Curhaus, English 
Church, and Promenades. Patronised by English and American Families. Large 
Garden. Perfect Sanitary arrangements. Post and Telegraph in the House, In Summer, 
Diligences to Sulden, Traioi and Switzerland. PENSION FOR PROTRACTED 
STAY. 
Proprietor: IG. WENTER; honoured by His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
with the Golden ‘Cross of Merit” with Crown. 


MILAN. 


PALACE HOTEL. 


N EW HOTEL, in the immediate vicinity of the Central Railway Station. 
Open and best position, With all modern improvements. Grand Hall. 
Complete Family Apartments, with Bathrooms. 2 Lifts. Central Heating 
and Electric Light throughout. French Restaurant, Railway Office. 
BUCHER-DURRER, Proprietor. 
BRANCH {Grand Hotel Quirinal, Rome ; Gd. Hotel Mediterranée, Pegli, near Genoa 


Hotel de l'Europe, Lucerne; The 3 Hotels Burgenstock, near Lucerne; 
HOUSES | Hotel Stanserhorn, near Lucerne; Hotel Euler Bale,” . 


| 
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MOTEL pu NORD 


nearest and Nag complete ENGLIS) 

Every comfort, arden. Open s and best spoeitton.. Litt. 
eon all neanee Rooms. Winter Garden. Restaurant. imo oenie 
and attendance from 2 fr. 50. Oook’s Coupons accepted. 

Vv. COLLEON! and C. GALLIA, Proprietors. 


HOTEL FALCONE. 


[¥ immediate neighbourhood of the Cathedral. Es Commercial 

travellers and Families. Moderate prices. Steam Caloi terse "Blecwie Lent Baths, 
Dar Booms from Lire 2.50, Luncheon including wine L: 2.50, Dinner including wine L. 4.00. 
Café complet L. 1.00. Omnibus meets all trains. All principal languages spoken. 


ation Satere, 
Central 
thoes light, 


HOTEL EUROPE 


Central:vnth view on the Cathedral, and quiet Rooms facing the Gardens 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL EVERY MODERN COMFORT 
L. BERTOLINI 


sens HOTEL DE ROME, un. 


FULL SOUTH of the Corso Vitt. Emanuele. Close to the Dome. Highly 

recommended for Home Comfort and Moderate Terms. Just furnished with 
most perfect Sanitary Improvements. Lift. Electric Light. Central Heating. 
Table d’Hote. Restaurant. Pension. BORELLA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


MONTE CARLO. 


GRAND HOTEL P 


AT MONTE CARLO. 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT. IMPROVEMENTS. 


HIGH CLASS RESTAURANT. 
H. NOEL and PATTARD,. Managing Directors. 
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GRAND HOTEL ov PRINCE ve GALES 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO FAMILIES. 


Situated in the midst of a large Garden. Elevated and climatic position. Superb view 
of Sea and Town. Apartments furnished with every regard for comfort. 


200 ROOMS. 


Conversation, Reading, Billiard, and Bath Rooms. Lifts. Electric Light throughout. 
Vve. D. REY, Proprietress. 


MUNICH. 


CONTINENTAL- HOTEL 


MAXIMILIANPLATZ. OTTO-MAX JOSEF STRASSE. 


Unique position for tranquility, though most central for Theatres, Art 
Galleries, and all principal sights. 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. LATEST COMFORTS, | HIGHEST PATRONAGE. 
The Continental Hotel Guide to Munich with Tariff is sent free on application, 
FRITZ WEHMEYER, Manager. MAX DIENER, Proprietor & Court Purveyor. 


MuUNIOX. 


HoTEL BAYERISGHER HOF 


(BAYVARIAN HOTEL). 


YERY FIRST CLASS HOUSE. Finest and most quiet situation 
on Promenadeplatz. Favourite residence of English and Americans. 
Enlarged and renewed in 1902. Private Apartments with Bath and Dressing 
Room added. Beautiful Winter Garden. American Bar. Every modern 
comfort. Jat of October to ist of June moderate Pension arrangements. 


NAMUR (Belgium). 


GRAND HOTEL CITADELLE. — 


ONE HOUR BY RAIL FROM BRUSSELS. 
‘OST DELIGHTFUL SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT, and one of the finest Hotels on the 
- Continent, Surrounded by a large Park. Bleotric Light. Lift... Bath ms, eto. Steam 
Hesting at low pressure in all the rooms, Very reasonable terms,’ Military Concerts. Good Fishing 
and Shooting. Lawn Tennis, etc. Manager: H. LYON. 
ee 
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NAPLES. 


“F NAPLES 
THE “BERTOLINI'S PALACE.” 


8 “The last word” of MODERN HOTEL refinement. 
Se < OPENED OCTOBER 1sr, 1901. 
wus" SUITES AND BEDROOMS WITH BATHROOMS. 


‘TEAM HEA’ and Electric t in every Room. Ventilation. to the Bea. Three Electri 
S Lifts, Se from ae Buigeaies Emanuele to the Hotel. tant, highest. aad Des Resliniest 


im. GRAND EDEN HOTEL 


The latest and most perfect First Class Hotel of the 
City, situated in the healthiest part of the Town, 
on the Parco Margherita. 


- FULIG SOUTH. — 
All modern Comfort and Luxury. Splendia Hall and Public Rooms, 
Steam Heating ali through the House. 
Only Hotei with a large Garden. Lawn Tennis. 
Magnificent view. Easy communication by Electric Tram to all parts of the Town. 


CARL SCHWARZ, Proprietor 


HOTEL BRISTOL, us 


RE-OPENED the ist OCTOBER, 1900. 


The leading and most complete of modern ‘‘Hotels de Luxe,’’ 
entirely and sumptuously reconstructed. Bathrooms adjoining 
each apartment. New Restaurant. Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 
Winter Garden. Lavatories. Vestibule promenoir. Newest and 
latest sanitary improvements. Highest and healthiest situation; 


unique for panoramic view. Pro 0: rietor:“A. LANDRY 
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NAPLES —Continued, 


GD. HOTEL SANTA LUCIA 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER. 

MOST MODERN FIRST CLASS HOTEL, 
On the New Embankment, splendid view of the Bay 
and Vesuvius. Full South. Central Heating and Electric 
Light. Apartments with Bathrooms and Dressing Room. 
Lift. Omnibus. Telegraph and Post Office. 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


‘NHIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL ie particularly recommended to Englishand American 
Families for its fine situation (ful South) on the Parthenope Quay, facing the Sea, 
and commanding full view of the Gulf. Special arrangements may be made fora pro- 
longed stay. Blectric Light. Lift. Winter Garden. 
G@. MERLO, Manager and Proprietor. 


NAPLES. 


HOTEL de GENEVE. 


In the best and most central situation of the town. 
Splendid views of Vesuvius and the Quif from the Upper Floors. 
Electric Light In every room. Lift. Moderate Charges. 

IsSOTTA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


ms HOTEL GRANDE BRETAGNE 


et @ANGLETERRE. 
yest CLASS FAMILY HOUSE. _ Situated in the best part of Naples, facing the Sea and 
the beautiful Public Gardens. The Hotel has been lately refurnished with every modern 
comfort. Lift, Electric Light, and Caloriféres. First class Cuisine and Cellar. Lunch and 
Dinners at separate tables. The Hotel is the nearest to the English Church, Gaze’s and Cook's 
Offices. Open all the year round. C. ROSSI, new Proprietor and Manager. 


NEW HOTEL DE LONDRES SE“ 


Select English and American House. Absolutely Fire-proof. 


Numerous Balconies. Write for Prospectus; -Proprietor: G. MODER 
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NICE. 


NIrOoO. 


GRAND HOTEL 


600 ROOMS AND SALOONS. 
Three Hydraulic Lifts, patented. 


EDEN HOTEL ®2®°_GAMBETTA. 


Rae PENSION. Full south, in the middle of large Park and Garden. 
Spring Water. English sanitar; arrengenene: ension from 8 frs. 


per day. ramway at the exit of Hotel. n all the year. English spoken 
4G MOTET-NYFFENEGG » Proprietor. 
PARIS. 


HOTEL MEURIGE 


228, RUE DE RIVOLI. 

HIGH CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. Large and Small Apartments. 
Reading, Ladies, and Smoking Rooms. Baths. Electric Light. Lift. 
Telephone. Best central situation; splendid view over finest 
part of the Tuileries Gardens. Full South. Moderate Winter Tariff. 


Hotel « France « Choiseul 


239-241, RUE ST. HONORE. NEAR THE TUILERIES GARDENS. 


Small and large apartments with private Bathrooms and Single Bedrooms. 
APARTMENTS AND ROOMS HEATED BY STEAM 
MODERATE PRICES. LIFTS. TELEPHONE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Luncheons and Dinners at separate tables. Restaurant & la Carte. 
Telegraphic Address : FRANCHEUL—PARIS, 


HorTrEL BELLEVUE. 


39, AVENUE de I'OPERA, PARIS. 


FUNEST CENTRAL SITUATION. Facing the Opera House. Table 
d'Hote: Luncheon and Dinner served at separate tables. Reading snd Smoking Booms. Lift. 
Baths. Electric Light throughout. Single Rooms from 5 frs.; Double Rooms 9 fre.: attendance and 
light included. Special moderate terms for the Winter. rele ene No. 232-76, 
Cable Address: HOTEL BELLEVUE, PARIB.” L ER, Proprietor. 


PARIS—Contin 


G°. HOTEL de l’AMIRAUTE. 


\ 8, RUN DAUNOU, 5S. (RUE DE LA PAIX.) PARIS. 
Breakfast 4 frs.; Dinner 5 frs., separate tables. Exceptional Cuisine and cellar. 
Arrangements for Families. Electric Light throughout. Baths. 
PENSION from sa frs. perday. Telephone 231—86. English and German spoken. 


MIRABEAU 


HorTranrt BT RESTAURANT. 
8, RUE DE LA PAIX, 8, 


RPlace Vendome. Place de l’Opera. 
PEACE. COMFORT. EASE. 
Same Management in Summer, May—October, st Chatel Guyon (Puy de Déme), 
Splendid et Nouvel Hotels; and at Contrexeville (Vosges) Grand Hotel. 


GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE. 


LIFTS. PARIS. ELEOTRIC LIQHT. 


3™, ROOMS and DRAWING ROOMS richly furnished. Table d’Hote. Reading Koom, Baths, 
Hair Dressing Saloon, Smoking Room. Admirably situated, facing the Louvre, the Pace 
pu Paais Rovat, and AVENUE DE L'OrgRA, the GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE is 


most agreeable residence of Paris. 
Orsay 


Palais d 
Grand Hotel de la Gare du Quai d’Orsay, Paris. 

UNIQUE SITUATION, with view on the Champs Elysées, the Seine, and the 

Tuileries. 400 Rooms and Saloons. Baths. lectric Light and Telephone in 

allthe Rooms. Large Dining Rooms. Table d'Hote and Restaurant. Café. Billiards. 

eS 


PRIVATE HOTEL GLATZ 


45, RUE DE CLICHY, 45, PARIS. 
ESTABLISHED in 1885, newly furnished in 1900. Centrally located, near Opera. Elevator. 
Electric Light and Steam Heating throughout. Bath Rooms. ‘Telephone. Moderate 
Terms. Partial and full board. Telegraphic Address: GLATZ, PARIS. 
MME. VVE. LEON GLATZ. Proprietress. 


ROME. 


HOTEL ROYAL. 


VENTI SsHTTHEMBRH. 
ST CLASS HOT HOTEL, fall South. Every modern comfort and luxury. 
Bath Rooms en suite. Grand Hall. Steam Heating and Electric 
Light throughout. Elevators. @. MAZZERI, Proprietor. 
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Grand Hotel du Quirinal. | 


HUIGHLY-REPUTED and fashionable First-class Hotel, situated on the Via 
Nazionale (the finest Street of Rome), in poe highest and healthiest part of 
mB Eternal City. Beautiful Garden, full South. 


RESTAURANT FRANCAIS. WA? 


Family Apartments. Private Bathrooms. Perfect Sanitation. , Electric Light and 
American Steam Radiators throughout. 350 Rooms. 

Branch Houses: — HOTEL EuRoPE in Lucerne; HOTEL BURGENSTOCK, near Lucerne ; 
Paace Horst, Milan; Gp. HOTEL MEDITERRANEE, Pegli; HoTEL STANSERHORN, near 


Litcerne; HoTEL EuLER, Bale. BUCHER-DURRER, Proprictor. 


ROME). 


Grand Hotel Continental 


QNE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTELS 
IN ITALY. Opposite the Central Railway Station. On the 
highest and healthiest part of Rome. Nearest to all Antiquities and 
attractions. Post and Telegraph attached. Arrangements for a 
long stay. 


ROME. 


Mr.Mrs. HENRY S. BETHELL, 


41, Via del BABUINO.—PIAZZA di SPAGNA. 
~—M. and Mrs. Henry S. Betuett receive Visitors for a long or short’ stay 


in their beautiful and sunny Bpartments, & extending round three sides of an Italian Garden. 
Excellent Bedrooms and large Sitting ms, well warmed, and provided with every modern comfort. 
Well-lighted and easy stairs. Perfectly healthy and quiet. First-rate Man Cook. 


Inclusive Terms from &2 5s. to £3 per Week. 
Branch House: “VILLA BADER, GARMISCH,” Bavarian Highlands. 


ROTTERDAM. 
LEYGRAAFF’S HOTEL. 


OPPOSITE the Park. Established since 1826, Partially heated by Calorifere. 
Times, Daily News, Daily Telegraph, Standard, and Scotsman mailed 
daily, ‘Omnibus meets Trains and Boats on application. 
Telephone No. 233. Telegrams: LEYGRAAFF, ROTTERDAM. 
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ST. PETERSBURG. | 


sar. &. URG. 


Grasp Hore, 20 Noro, 


118, NEWSKY PROSPECT. 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL, with every modern comfort, facing 

the Moscow Station ; centre of the Town. 200 Bedrooms and 
rie from 1} to 201. per day. Splendid Reading and Con- 
versation Room. Large Dining Room. Renowned Kitchen and 
Cellar. Baths. Billiards. Telephone. Lift. Electric Light. 
Moderate charges. Omnibus meets all Trains. All languages 
spoken. W. J. SOLOWIEFP, Proprietor. 


ST. PETERSBOURG, RUSSIA. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


PETITE MORSKAIA. 


FURST: CLASS Family and Commercial Hotel.. Strictly moderate charges. 
Newly decorated. Modern Sanitary arrangements. 120 elegantly- 
furnished rooms and suites of apartments. Centrally situated in the 
fashionable part of the town.. Convenient for all places of interest and 
‘business. High-class cuisine. Carefully selected wines. All modern 
languages spoken. Omnibus and carriages meet all trains and steamers. 


THEODOR SCHOTTE, Proprietor. 
SAN_REMO. 


SAN REMO.~ 


GRAND HOTEL ROYAL 


[HE most fashionable First Class Hotel. Full South. Large Garden. 
Beautifully and healthily situated, with magnificent views of Town 
and Sea. ‘ Private Suites of Apartments with Bath and Lavatory. Electric 
Light in every Room. Baths and Douches on each floor. Latest Sanitary 
arrangements. Heating by Hot Water Pipes. 
Mm. BERTOLINI, Proprietor, also of the 
Grand Hotel Royal, Courmayeur (Vallée d’Aoste), and Hotel Royal Victoria, Aost: 
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SALICE. 


A rsaTOH. 
Railway Station VOGHERR where TI Bir will find an Interpreter 
belonging to the Salice Establishment and Hotels. 


MINERAL WATER (Natural) BATHS. 
INHALATION (22?s:3) PAVILION. 

GRAND HOTEL "2G" 
HOTEL MILAN—sscown cuxes. 


All with latest Sanitary arrangements and the greatest regard for the comfort and health of visitors. 


The five Wells of Iodo-bromide muriated and ferruginous mineral water now in 
operation at Salice are carried down to the same geological formation as those at 
Salsomaggiore. Consulting Medical Director: Prof. Le MANGIAGALLI. 
For further particulars apply to Cav. LORENZO BERTOLINI, Hotel Europe, Milan, 


SALSOMAGGIORE (italy). 
SALSOMAGGIORE. 


GRAND HOTEL DES THERMES, 


IGHEST ORDER, immediately opposite the Bath Entrance, in the best and highest 
part of the village. Built according to the most recent ideas and principles, 
Modern comfort. 300 Bedrooms. Salons, Dining Room, Restaurant, Reading, Music, 
Billiard Rooms. Electric Light. Lifts. Baths and Douches. Steam Heating. Large 
and shady garden. Latest sanitary arrangements, On every floor there are special 
pane of Muriated Iodo Bromine Waters. Moderate charges. For prolonged stay, 
ension rates, 


RITZ & PFYFFER, Proprietors, °“** Scriven Sovet condos Rite Hote, Paris, 


HOTEL CENTRAL BAGNI, 


HE MOST RECENTLY BUILT HOTEL IN SALSOMAGGIORE, and on 
which no expense has been spared to render it completely up to date as 
regards hygiene and comfort. The Hotel is directly connected with the New 
Bathing Establishment by a covered passage. 
CHARGES MODERATE. STEAM HEATING. 
For prospectus and particulars apply-to the Manager. 
P. GIORGI, Manager formerly of the Bristol Hotel in Rome. 
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STRASBOURG. 


STRASBOURG. 


ass HOTEL NATIONAL = 


Br situation directly opposite the Station. Patronized and very well known by the 

best English and American Families. First Class Restaurant. Table d’Hote at 
separate tables. Electric Light and Steam Heating throughout. Lift, Baths, and Automobile 
stables. Electric Trams to all parts of the town. Moderate charges. G. HEIM, 


STUTTGART. 


HOTEL MARQUARDT. 


js SITUATED in the FINEST PART of the TOWN, in the beautiful Place Royal, adjoining the 

Railway Station and the Post Office, near to the Theatre and the Royal Gardena, opposite the 
Palace, and facing the new Odeon. This Hotel will be found most comfortable in every respect, 
the apartments are elegantly furnished and suitable for families or single gentlemen. Table 
d’Héte at 1 and 4 o'clock. French and English newspapers. H. and O. MARQUARDT, Proprietors. 


TENERIFFE. 
TENERIFFE (Port Orotava). 


Tae ENGLISH GRAND HOTEL 


—— OVER 200 ROOMS. -— 
Climate and Situation unrivalled. Beautiful Gardens and Grounds. Pure Water, 
Electric Light. Lawn Tennis. Near Golf Links, 


Apply to the Agents, Messrs. SINCLAIR, HAMILTON, & Co., 17, St. Helen’s Place, 
London, E.C. 


Manager, F. L. PADGETT (Late with Mr. C. Ritz). 


SANTA OCORUZ 


HOTEL BRITANNIQUE TENERIFFE 


In connection with the GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE 
and the HOTEL DE FRANCE, in Brussels. 
EALTHIEST and most beautifal situation. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Lift. Electric 
Light throughout. Bath Rooms on every floor. Photo. Dark Room. Fine Drawing, Dining, 
Reading, Smoking, and Billiard Booms, with full eized English Billiard Table. Large Promenade 
Galleries, Dry and bracing air. Finest and sunniest climate in the world. Splendid Winter and 
|, Health Resort. Enquiries can be made at the Grand Hotel Britannique, in Brussels. 
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VENICE. 


ROYAL HOTEL DANIELI. 


Highly-reputed First-Class Hotel, situated in the finest and healthiest part 
of the town. Electric Light. Steam Heaters. Lifts. Railway Office 
on the premises. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


This splendid Hotel is the favourite resort of English and American 
Visitors. Fitted with all modern comforts. Dining Room and large 
Terrace facing the Grand Canal. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. — 


Situated in the most central part of the town, in proximity to the 
principal Theatres, and few minutes’ walk from the Post and Telegraph 
Offices. Electric Light and Central Heating. 


HOTEL DE ROME. 


Most comfortable Family Hotel. Full South. All the windows overlooking 
the Grand Canal or Private Garden. 


HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 


Fine situation. Full South. Recently refitted. Electric Light throughout. 
Very convenient for prolonged stay. 


! 
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a - VERONA. 
GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES AND ROYAL DEUX TOURS. 


THE ONLY FIRST CLASS HOTEL IN VERONA, 
Entirely re-furnished with all latest improvements by the new Proprietor. 
English Sanitary Arrangements. ONLY HOTEL WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Central Heating. Winter Garden. Bath Rooms. Omnibus at both Stations. 
[EMILIO CERESA, Propr. Branch House: Lugano (Switzerland), HOTEL BRISTOL, opening March, 1903. 


VIENNA. 


HOTEL 


ERZHERZOG KARL 


VIENNA.1. KARNTNER STRASSE 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL EVERY MODERN COMFORT 


HESS HOTEL ‘OESTERREICHISCHER HOF, 


eae CLASS vance Bigrans ree but ini geatiee to ean and Peale Every modern comfort. 
Litt, Electric Light and Contfal Heating. No charges for attendance. ufo deposit. Welting and Reading 
Room. Baths, Rooms from 3 kr. upward. Fine Dining Rooms. Excellent Culsine aud renowned Wines. Pension. 

| Speetal arrangements for a longer stay and in Winter. FERD. HES*, Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL 
aN” BATHS. 


Finest Position opposite the Kursaal and Promenades. 
SPLENDID VIEWS. COMFORTABLE AND REASONABLE. 
a SUPPLIED FROM THE HOT SPRINGS. HYDRAULIC LIFT. 


W. ZAIS, Proprietor | 
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PENSION ANGLAISE. 


dsome and spacious Mansien adjoining Public Garden_of “Anlagen.’ 


Han: 
1 Oia RIVALLED position, close to the 
General Post Office, and Station. 


nglish Church, Curhaus, Wilhelmstrase 
Splendid Dining and Drawing: Roon 


Smoking Rooms. Hot and Cold Baths. Every home comfort. Unsurpassed Cuisir 


‘Visitors rec 


ved by the day.” Miss PEARSON, Paulinenstrasaa. la Wieshadm 


BAD-WILDUNGEN (Near Casse' 


World-famous Spa for Kidney, Bladder 
and Urinary troubles. ‘ 


TS 


QUISISAN, 


Unrivalled position opposite t 
new Kurhaus and Kur Park. 
MOST SELECT 
MODERN HOTE 
10 Rooms and Saloons. 
Suites with Private Baths 
Proprictor: M. MOEB| 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIE 


‘Théatre francais (Palais Royal) 
Marseilles, 38, Rue de la République 
Lisbon, 32, Rua das Janellas Verdes 
Gibraltar, Casement Square 
Algiers, 3, Rue Tanger 

leste, 3, Via Ponte Rosso 
Rome, 63. Via Due Macelli 
Naples, 10. Strada di Chiaia 
Malta, "46, Falece Square, Valetta 


ople, 1, Tunnel Passage, Pera 


Constantin 
Aloxandri, ‘owfik Pasha Street 


Brussels, 


12, Boulevard Carnot 
9, Rue de la Pépinitre 


‘Antwerp, 44, Rue Dambrugge 
Berlin, 81, Kéniggratzerstrasse, 8.W. 
Basle, 4, Stapfelberg 

Berne, 9, Naegeligasse 


Geneva, 
Vienna, 


rare. 


Further information may be obtained from the Society's House, 146, Queen (Victoria. 
London, where contributions will be thankfully received. 


11, Rue Céard 
6. ‘Plisabethstrasse I. 


4, Deakplatz 


Franzens Quai, 6 
Leganitos, 4 


CRIPTURES in most of the languages « of Europe, Asia, and Africa may 
purchased at the undermentioned Depots: — 
s 58, Rue de Clichy; and 4, Place du 


Port Said, Place de Lesseps 
Suez, Egypt Mission Band 
Cairo, Muhammad Aly Street 
Mombasa, Vasco di Gama Street 
Aden, U.F.Ch. Scotland Mission 
Bushire, Mr. C. E. G. Tisdall 
Bagh Jacob Galustian, Bible House 
Bombay, Mr. J. V. da Cunha 
Madras, Memorial Hall 
Calcutta, 23. Chowringhee Road 
re, 13, Bates Quay 
‘ong, 6, D'Aguilar Street 
hae, 18, Kiukiang Road 

Colombo, iam Street 
Yokohama, 60, Main Street 
Adelaide, ‘Grenfell Street 
Melbourne, 272, Little Collins Street 
Sydney, 327, Pitt Street 
Brisbane, Wesleyan Book Depét, Albert Streefj 
Hobart, 93, Liverpool Street 

Sunday School Union 
Toronto, 102, Yonge Street : 
Cape Town, 7, Church Street, Adderley Stz 
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